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Preface 


Mahachulalongkornrajavidyalaya University (MCU) has been privileged to witness 
and play an instrumental role in developing and hosting successful UNDV and IABU 
celebrations, annually. As always, we are all very grateful to the Royal Thai Government for 
its constant support, and thank the Thai Supreme Sangha Council for its blessings, guidance 
and support. We are indebted, also, to the United Nations for recognizing the thrice-sacred 
Buddhist holy day. 


We had to delay the 2" IABU Conference, due to the extreme flooding that shut down 
MCU for nearly two months. It has been 2600 years since the Enlightenment of our Great 
Teacher, and we have gathered here from across the globe, from many nations, to again 
pay tribute to his birth, enlightenment, and death — occurring on the same day in different 
years. The 2" IABU Conference is running this year, due to the postponement, with the 9" 
United Nations Day of Vesak Conference. The [ABU Secretariat now plays a major role in 
our celebrations, particularly in the academic program of the conference. 


This publication could not have been possible without the persistence, hard work, 
and dedication of MCU’s scholars and staff. I wish to thank all members of the International 
Council for The Day of Vesak and the Executive Council of the International Association of 
Buddhist Universities, and the other members of the Editorial Committee for their devotion. 
I am also grateful to our many donors, sponsors, and dedicated volunteers who return year 
after year to support the IABU and United Nations Day of Vesak Celebrations. 


We all truly celebrate the Buddha’s Enlightenment, and hope these words reach 
the hearts and minds of the readers. 


~P.D. Lore gaww 


The Most Ven. Prof. Dr. PhraDharmakosajarn 
Rector, Mahachulalongkornrajavidyalaya University 


President, ICDV & IABU 
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2"4 I|ABU Conf erence: Introduction Buddhist Philosophy and 
Meditation Practice Volumes 


a= 5 om 


Welcome to the 2™ International Association of Buddhist Universities Academic 
Conference on Buddhist Philosophy and Praxis. This conference seems like it has been a long time in 
the making, due to the extensive flooding that ravished Thailand, and certainly left Mahachulalongkorn 
rajavidyalaya University, our gracious and great host, inundated with almost 2 meters of water. 
The university, where the IABU Secretariat is currently headquartered, has overcome this difficult 
situation, and we are now ready to hold this conference. The conference was originally scheduled 
for 16-18 December 2011, but to make this happen seemed like an impossibility. We are now here 
for the rescheduled date: 31 May — 02 June 2012. We have noticed that our 2‘ IABU Conference 
coincides with the 9" United Nations Day of Vesak Celebrations — but our aims are different for this 
occasion. It’s quite fascinating that a single university can host two large international conferences at 
the same time. We further give our humble respects to the Government of the Kingdom of Thailand 
and to the Thai Sangha Supreme Council for enabling this conference to proceed. 


When this conference was in its planning stages, we had initial discussions on the main 
theme: Buddhist Philosophy — but we did not want papers that just gave idealistic proposals. Instead 
we aspired to gain papers that demonstrated philosophy in action, or the conversion of an idea into 
an actuality — and thus we wanted to implement or emphasize the aspect of praxis, into the conference. 
We had scheduled a practical meditation session, where elected Theravada, Mahayana and Vajrayana 
masters would hold a meditation session along with a question and answer period; but due to 
the merging of the two conferences: the 2"TABU Conference and the 9" UNDV Conference — there 
was no longer enough allotted time for the meditation sessions, so it was regretfully eliminated. 
We hope that the gathering of academics took advantage of this expertise that availed themselves 
for this august gathering. 


As all the scholars can surmise, there are several formats or applications of Buddhism, some are 
living-systems, and some have become either extinct or have merged with existing systems. Buddhist 
Philosophy is a vast topic that fills many bookshelves. Most of us have read texts on early-Indian 
or Vedic-philosophy and have seen the emergence into what we are discussing: Buddhism — but by 
no means are we holding a singular view of a Buddhism. The overwhelming amount of scholars 
present here surmise that dependent-origination is probably the supreme-teaching of the Buddha, 
or the one doctrine that gathers the most attention. The term: ‘praxis’ has caused some confusion 
amongst our scholars. If the term was defined: we could determine that praxis is the application 
or process through which the philosophical or doctrinal point becomes actualized or put into place 
(practiced) — it’s about the endeavor. We might have taken the term from international-socialistic 
literature, which emphasizes that besides just having philosophy — the point of all of us studying 
the Buddha’s preserved words is for the sake of improving our world — to eliminate suffering from 
the social experience. How have we actually done this? 
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Approximately 160 articles were received the 2" IABU Conference from around the world. 
We have selected about 110 of them for presentation at the conference. There are articles from different 
levels of scholars, ranging from the most senior of professors and on downward to undergraduates. 
Each of the articles have merits of interest within them. We decided on four programs (sub-themes). 
This is the volume for Buddhist Philosophy and Meditation Practice. 


PANEL SUMMARY - BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY & MEDITATION PRACTICE: 


In the spirit of the middle way, the apportioning of papers to panels has been conducted 
in an attempt to find a balance between working with thematic affinity, and trying to juggle time 
allocations and speaker availability. Papers for this session should have included advanced studies 
related to philosophical issues in meditation practices; dialogues on meditation differences in 
the traditions; theological or cosmological issues and any resultant meditative attainments — what is 
next after these realizations? This panel aimed for a serious discussion of deep philosophical points 
actualized as possible or beneficial, with evidence of transformation. We hope that serendipity in 
this instance accords with the planned conceptions, and ultimately, the aims of the panel. 


The first paper, by Jason Siff, discusses ‘The Language and Description of Meditative 
Experiences’. As he points out, we have the Buddha’s words, not his experiencesas his legacy: 
so the reconstruction of meaning from what has been left behind is an essential process both for 
meditators and exegetes. By exploring the role of first-person testimonial and questioning as a means 
of testing the reliability and worth of meditative growth, the author explores ways that the arousing 
and honest accounting of changed states in meditation can be achieved. From his perspective as 
a vipassana meditation teacher, he investigates David Kalupahana’s work in establishing a ‘language 
of existence’ and a ‘language of becoming’, positing a middle way between these two as helping 
the expression and development of meditative practice. Arguing that experience, perceived within 
the stages of knowledge (fama) can be articulated, explained and tested through appropriate questioning 
and wording, he offers his own term, ‘transformative conceptualization’, a means by which meditators 
can construct their own narratives. Carefully fostered, such narratives, by superseding partial, 
misleading or dispiriting accounts, can accommodate nuance and discriminatory awareness amongst 
those practicing within this meditative system. 


In ‘Thought and Praxis in Contemporary Korean Buddhism: A Critical Examination’, 
Assoc. Prof. Jongmyung Kim considers the thought and identity of the Chogye Order. Focusing first 
on its emphasis on the concept of emptiness, meditative thought, and Flower Garland (K. Hwadm; 
Ch. Huayan; Jp. Kegon) thought the author then investigates the order’s soteriology, concentrating 
on historical development and procedures, before assessing how these work together in the Order. 
Taking a historical perspective, the paper explores a number of problems he observes in the Order, its 
textual roots and the practical implications of these, in a survey that includes the role of devotional 
and ascetic as well as meditative activities. The author argues for a more varied understanding of 
the nature of practice and its relationship with theory within the Order, and for a reassessment of its 
place in modern society. By exploring text and modern academic and practitioner based comment, 
he asserts that the Chogye Order needs to redefine the notion of Buddhist practice beyond what he 
terms Kanhwa S6n absolutism, as ‘a process of one’s living up to the basic teachings of the Buddha’, 
and so come to accept a more diverse and inclusive approach to practice and theory. 
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Ven. Dr. Jinwol Lee’s paper on Seon meditation discusses much of the historical 
developments of Seon, and sites the writings of Professor Robert E. Buswell, Jr.; however, a number 
of authors examine innovations within meditative practice in different geographical and historical 
contexts, exploring ways that new practices, ways of working and doctrines have transformed 
pre-existing doctrines and practices. The other welcomed contribution to such understanding comes 
from Prof. Buswell, who, in ‘The Transformation of Doubt (Uijong%&t#)in Kanhwa Son% anit: 
The Testimony of Gaofeng Yuanmiao (Fy ll4)t > (1238-1295)explores the emergence and increasing 
influence of new and creative meditative practices, formulation and language, which cannot be 
attributed to Indian sources, within Eastern Buddhist praxis and doctrine. As part of its critique 
of Sino-Indic traditions, and as a demonstration of its autonomy, Seon experimented with forms 
of rhetoric, as well as practice, it considered proleptic and transformative. Paying particular attention 
to the notion and experience of ‘doubt’, usually discussed in Indian sources as the fifth of the meditative 
hindrances, Buswell demonstrates how the public case and the hwadu, newly developed Chan/Seon 
catalystic meditative devices, are used in Korea to provoke and exacerbate a different kind of 
doubt, that coalesces into a palpable sensation that comes to pervade all of one’s thoughts, feelings, 
emotions, and eventually even one’s physical body. This doubt (viging) plays a crucial role in 
kanhua/kanhwa meditation, and is emblematic especially of the Linji [ii¥#school of the classical 
and post-classical Seon periods. Buswell demonstrates that such doubt, as described in particular 
with a startlingly eloquent evocation of paradox in the work of Yunmiao, is perceived as a means 
of engaging a creative dynamic in the body and mind between a painful knowledge of one’s own 
ignorance and an implicit and equally pervasive faith in an inherent enlightenment. Together, 
the author notes, those provide an existential quandary whose colliding contradictoriness, experienced 
within the body and mind of the practitioner, find resolution and fruition through practice, the ‘topic 
of inquiry’ (Awadu) and the ‘public case’ (gong’an), in the final release of awakening. A strong lay 
element is also identified in this teaching. 























Ms. Pyi Phyo Kyaw explores the ‘The Patthana (Conditional Relations) and Buddhist 
Meditation: Application of the Teachings in the Patthana in Insight (Vipassana) Meditation Practice’, 
in Burma, a country where the seventh book of the Abhidhamma has always held a particularly key 
position in doctrine, practice and ritual. In this instance, rather than practice influencing theory, 
theory is deliberately employed as a means of sharpening, directing and shaping practice. Delineating 
in brief the twenty-four conditional relations, the author describes how these paccayas, whose 
formulation is perceived within Southern Buddhism as the most profound Buddhist teachings on 
interconnectedness, are used both as meditative tools and as a means of understanding experience 
at both a momentary and sequential level. Directed towards understanding and applying within 
meditation and daily life, through the agent of wise attention (voniso manasikara), the Patthana 
guides those practicing within primarily vipassand-based traditions. In this capacity, the teaching 
of the paccayas has exercised an appeal to an unusually strong lay as well as monastic following, 
for whom the Patthdna is regarded as the embodiment of the Buddha’s omniscience, the Buddha- 
sabbatitiuta-nana. 


Ms. Xialoi Lei in ‘A Study on the Development of Meditation in Theravada Buddhism and 
Chinese Buddhism’, notes the prevalence of mental problems within a global society and records 
attendant problems such as a stigma attached to mental health issues, the fact that treatment ignores 
preventative action and a lack of care in addressing the interface between mind and body. Growing 
interest in a number of Buddhist meditative systems has been evident since the 1960s: this paper 
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explores some variations in approach and method. Making a survey first of the available literature 
on different aspects of the subject, the author scrutinizes first vipassana methods and then Chan, 
before addressing a comparison between the two and their differing views, for instance, on 
the reading of texts or the traditional axis of ‘gradual’ and ‘sudden’ enlightenment. She finds some 
real differences of approach between these two methods, but emphasizes the success both have had 
in attracting interest in Buddhism. 


‘Pragmatic Benefits and Concentration through Andpdanasati Meditation’, by Kanae 
Kawamoto, discusses the popularity of a meditation system that has come to be known as ‘vipassana’ 
in the West, that the author suggests has found more success than samatha and breathing mindfulness 
practice. The author argues that the early texts, however, accord samatha a central and integral place 
within Buddhist practice, noting that the second jhana of internal peace is also often recommended 
to the Buddha’s followers after their enlightenment. The paper contends that many gradual teachings 
(anupubbikatha) within the canon, often to laypeople, are obscured by the ellipses and peyyala of 
PTS editions, which often leave out key passages referring to the practice of meditation. Citing for 
instance the example of Subhaddha, the leper (Ud 38ff), whose mind is described in terms suggesting 
attainment of the fourth jana, the author argues that samatha practice is constantly advocated and 
taught within the canon, and that there is no justification for the recent appropriation of the word 
vipassana from its traditional usage within canon and commentary, to become a term used to describe 
a complete meditative path. 


Dr. Tadeusz Skorupski in ‘Consciousness and Luminosity in Indian and Tibetan Buddhism’ 
invokes the juxtaposition of the phenomenal world of samsara and the perfected state of nirvana, 
noting that they reflect and essentially correspond to the dynamic operating in the Buddhist analysis 
of consciousness and the propensities of the human mind: the mind produces the factors contributing 
to rebirth, but is also the primary vehicle in the attainment of salvation. He identifies several key 
features that permeate early Buddhist doctrine: the pre-eminence of mind, the notion of inherent 
radiance, the alien nature of the defilements that contaminate the mind, and the interplay of the image 
of purification and corruption. Starting with a close reading of Buddhaghosa’s interpretations of 
the nature of luminosity, the author extends his discussion to include the Mahasangikas, who 
emphasize the inherent radiance ofa mind obscured by adventitious defilements, and the Sarvastivada 
Vaibhasikas, who aver that an inherently radiant mind could not be obscured, for to them it has 
a propensity, rather than an innate disposition, to luminosity. Delineating various attributes of 
the description of consciousness according to different schools, the author moves from Pali 
Abhidhamma to Mahayana and Vajrayana sources and Bodhicitta doctrine. Alighting on subsequent 
Indian Tantric theories that posit a fourfold luminosity of consciousness as four kinds of emptiness, 
he notes that such an understanding of consciousness and luminosity was applied in the Tibetan 
understanding of the processes occurring during death, as described in the work known as The Tibetan 
Book of the Dead. The author describes this account of death, as involving the transition through 
four kinds of luminosity, as unique to Tibet, in particular to the Nyingma and Kagyu traditions. 
He concludes that although varied schools often disagree in certain features, all concur in the possibility 
of and access to a purified mind. Tracing the continuity between early Abhidhamma through to 
the various Mahayana schools, the author avers, provides an insightful range of perspectives on 
luminosity and nature of the mind itself. 


Some papers, such as the following, provide exposition of early exegetes and their 
interpretation of traditional doctrine within the parameters of what were at the time more recent 
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developments in meditative teaching and practice. ‘Samatha and its Relation to the Mundane 
and Supra-mundane Paths According to Geluk Traditions of Tibetan Buddhism’, by James 
Blumenthal,explores various aspects of Northern samatha practice in its doctrinal and salvific setting, 
placing the argument within the parameters of Geluk practice as it is described in particular in 
the “Samatha’ (Zhi gnas) chapter of Tsongkhapa’s fourteenth-century work, The Great Treatise 
on the Stages of the Path to Enlightenment (Byang chub lam rim chen mo, hereafter, The Great 
Treatise). The author explores three potential paths of the samatha practitioner: the mundane, and 
instantaneous and gradual supramundane.Emphasizing the centrality and importance of samatha in 
each, the paper demonstrates that the stages of Samatha described by these commentators are aspects 
of a graduated path, with carefully differentiated stages. The first, the mundane, is always gradual, 
though partial as no attempt is made to eradicate all defilements, but rather to see the affliction of 
each level through comparison with the qualities of the one above. The second is gradual, eliminating 
defilements one by one in a hierarchical manner until the most subtle meditative defilements have 
been eradicated, going from the sense sphere, to the four form realms and four formless. The third 
eliminates the afflictions in groups of nine, one from each realm, so that they are simultaneously 
eradicated in turn in a comprehensive purification encompassing all nine levels of practice. Within 
these accounts, the various stages of meditation are inextricably linked to the concept of emptiness 
(sunyata, stong pa nyid), and the consequent process of the development of insight. The author argues 
that practice within such traditions, particularly those who pursue higher meditations and tantric 
practices, certainly draw upon doctrinal foundations that may be traced to earlier textual sources, 
but has also widened the scope of both samatha and vipassana practice as described in the siitras. 
Therefore, Tsongkhapa’s Tantra retains older notions of emptiness, but also integrates and validates 
new practices within traditional doctrinal understanding. 


This paper discusses varied ways that three schools of meditation address the teaching 
of the four foundations of mindfulness. In ‘Three Practices of the Four Foundations of Mindfulness: 
An Investigation in Comparative Soteriology’, Thomas A.C.Weiser investigates three sets of 
meditation practices, both at a theory and a practice level: Southern Buddhist vipassand, analytic 
meditation based textually on the ninth chapter of Pawo Tsugla Trengwa Rinpoche’s commentary 
on Santideva’s Bodhicaryavatara, and samatha/vipasyana meditation as taught in the chapter 
‘The Four Foundations of Mindfulness’ in Heart of the Buddha by Chégyam Trungpa Rinpoche. 
Each follows the teaching known as ‘the four foundations of mindfulness’, with a distinctive 
approach, orientation towards a soteriological goal and doctrinal framework. Each seemed 
worthwhile, inviting further pursuit and investigation in distinctive ways: the first, that addressed 
the examination of characteristics, seemed to the author to work on the axis of greed; the second that 
explored content, on the axis of hatred; while the process orientation of the third seemed to address 
the axis of ignorance. The author argues, however, that their teachings are in many ways consonant, 
and offer complementary rather than contradictory paths. 


‘The Theravada Philosophical Exposition of the Supramundane (Lokuttara) State’, 
by Dr. H. M. Mahinda Herath, explores various attributes of the moment of path, investigating 
the subject through the wisdom instrumental in attaining liberation: insight knowledge (vipassananana) 
and the knowledge pertaining to the supramundane paths (magganana). The first, the author notes, 
is the direct penetration of the three characteristics of conditioned phenomena - impermanence, 
suffering and non-self. It takes as its objective sphere the five aggregates (pancakkhandha) — material 
form, feeling, perception, volitional formations and consciousness. Because insight knowledge 
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takes the world of conditioned formations as its object, it is regarded as a mundane form of wisdom. 
Insight knowledge does not itself directly eradicate the defilements, but serves to prepare the way 
for the second type of wisdom, of the supramundane paths, which emerges when insight has been 
brought to its climax. Exploring the nature of jhana, the author notes that although its primary 
function is stabilizing the mind as a prelude or consequence of insights, it is sometimes forgotten 
that its other functions include providing an object for insight practice: this process is called 
‘comprehension knowledge,’ with the jhana subjected to such treatment termed ‘sammasitajjhana ’, 
‘the comprehended jhana’. Though the basic jhana and the comprehended jhana will often be 
the same, the two do not necessarily coincide. A meditator cannot practice comprehension on 
a jhana higher than he/she is capable of attaining; but one who uses a higher jhana as his basis can 
still practice insight comprehension on a previously attained and mastered lower jana. This admitted 
difference between the two types of jhana leads to discrepant theories about the supramundane 
concentration of the noble path. Momentary concentration arises in the one who practicessamatha 
simultaneously with his post-jhanic attainment of insight, but for the vipassand practitioner it develops 
naturally and spontaneously in the course of his insight practice without the fixing of the mind upon 
a single exclusive object. The author explores these issues. 


Joel Walmsley and Ira Greenberg introduce the important perspective of Western 
philosophical discourse in ‘Mind, Death and Supervenience: Towards a Comparative Dialogue’. 
Seeking to examine ‘death’ from the perspectives of both Western Analytic philosophy and 
the Vajrayana tradition, their intention is to bring the two perspectives into a dialogue concerning 
mind and cognition as manifest with regard to this undeniable, but not easily definable, event. 
Rigorously exploring points not only of convergence but also of divergence, they cite the notion 
of supervenience, a philosophical term designed to provide a positive account of the relationship 
between mental and physical events, and its application to death, as described within the Western 
analytic tradition. They suggest it gives an account of the relationship between states, properties 
and events considered synchronically (1.e., af-a-time), that contrasts markedly with the Vajrayana 
account of mind, which, with its strong experiential delineation of the stages of death, they regard 
as a process metaphysics (i.e., concerned with diachronic, over time relationships). They argue that, 
for instance, the concept of supervenience, and indeed the associated notion of subvenience, would 
need to be substantially re-worked, to apply to processes rather than states, for the Vajrayana view to 
be successfully represented according to Western models. Strong convergence between the primarily 
phenomenological and emic accounts of Vajrayana and the ontologically orientated Western analysis 
lies, however, in, for instance, the concept of ‘levels’ and a ‘layered picture of reality’ characterizing 
both models: despite the very different articulation of the constitution of these levels, and thus their 
interrelationship, they conclude that such resonances suggest that the dialogue between the traditions 
is fruitful, and hope that their analysis prompts further study in this field. 


The use of metaphor in meditative language and its application in daily life is explored by 
Jeff Waistell, in ‘Mindfulness Meditation and Praxis’. This paper examines mindfulness meditation, 
as presented in the literature of Zen, focusing on the writings and new formulations of doctrine of 
Thich Nhat Hanh, whilst also making reference to other Engaged Buddhist authors. It explored 
the relationship between Buddhist philosophy (especially non-dualism) and praxis, enquiring how 
meditation effects transformation. The key finding is that Thich Nhat Hanh emphasizes non-duality 
in mindfulness meditation and thereby is able to relate it to praxis. He does this in two ways; firstly, 
through emphasizing the non-duality of mind/body, self/other, and self/environment, and secondly, 
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through explaining his teaching through metaphors that mediate these non-dualities. Most of 
the metaphors used by Thich Nhat Hanh relate to organic growth in nature, reflecting his caring, 
nurturing and humanistic Buddhism. It is concluded that Thich Nhat Hanh’s particular privileging of 
non-dual meditation enables the relationship between meditation and praxis — and that metaphorical 
discourse is crucial for our understanding of meditation and daily life. 


One of the means by which Buddhist principle is tested, examined and purified is through 
the medium of language: articulation and expression are crucial in the communication of path, in 
discussion about personal practice, and in the integration of experience and doctrine. Professor 
Angraj Chaudhary takes the perspective of vipassana meditation as a medium for understanding 
and accessing different levels of experience. In ‘The Philosophy of Suffering and the Practice 
of Vipassana’, first-person account of meditative practice is linked to doctrinal exposition of 
the Buddha’s interchanges with Potthapadaand Malunkyaputta. The argument is made that 
the practice of meditation, and vipassana in particular, provides a realizable means of pragmatically 
pursuing knowledge. The author notes ‘In no other laboratory outside this fathom-long body can 
it be proved that sensations cause desire’, and argues on the basis of a reading of these texts, that 
the Buddha’s understanding and articulation of the interdependence of the four noble truths is firmly 
based in vipassana practice, not intellectual understanding. 


Charles Pyle, in ‘A Strategic Perspective on Buddhist Meditation’, considers the four noble 
truths and addresses questions and paradoxes he identifies as lying at the heart of the practice of 
vipassana meditation. How can there be so much ignorance if the mind is naturally radiant? How can 
the goal be found through lack of attachment to a goal? Quoting the work of Ajahn Chah, he argues 
that Buddhism is a science rather than the religion it has usually been labeled, and, citing extensive 
support for this hypothesis, stresses that the Buddha is said to have discovered a pre-existent path, 
not anew one, just as Newton discovered pre-existing laws operating in natural phenomena. Morality, 
hermeneutics and semiotics are discussed, which the author argues are not incompatible with 
a scientific approach but essentially linked to its procedures, so that Buddhist practice, its language 
and its expression, can be seen as a scientific discipline of its own: ‘Meditation is to Buddhism as 
the microscope is to biology. Living in conflict with the laws of nature causes suffering. Living in 
harmony with the laws of nature brings happiness.’ 


For successful communication and transmissions of teaching to take place, there needs, 
of course, to be a sense of personal contact and interchange. Debates about the manifold doctrines 
connected to the bKa’ bgeryud pa Great Seal (mahamudra), especially its paths outside the mantra 
system, have for some time greatly occupied both academic researchers and Tibetan scholars. But, 
as Jim Rheingans, in ‘Communicating the Innate: Observations on Teacher-Student Interaction in 
the Tibetan Mahamudra Instructions’, argues, an often crucial factor in such doctrines is the role 
of the teacher, whose soteriological significance is often overlooked in modern scholarly analysis 
concerning a teaching where the role of the guru is stressed far more than any particular doctrinal 
system. In essence, the Great Seal contains immediate instructions for achieving Buddhahood by 
transcending conceptual thinking (Skt. prapajica, vikalpa) and directly perceiving the nature of 
mind. But Great Seal interpretations and categorizations differ even among the bKa’ brgyud pa 
schools and its categorization became a point of continued debate. This paper explores features of 
the Eighth Karmapa’s Great Seal: that conceptualization is perceived as Buddhahood, that it is taught 
and explained in highly varied ways in different teachings and that the origin of these is perceived 
to be the guru. This last feature, the author argues, is the real ‘secret’ of a practice that is completely 
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dependent on the relationship between the teacher and pupil. On the whole, the concept of dad pa, 
or confidence towards the teacher, and the ensuing practices of mos gus and gsol ‘debs, are a central 
pillar of the Great Seal as prerequisite, practice, and goal, to the extent, the author argues, that one 
can see devotion to the teacher as the means for realizing the Great Seal, next to insight. With this 
emphasis, the author avers that these particular instances of bKa’ brgyud pa Great Seal texts could 
be termed Vajrayana, to the extent that Vajrayana has the guru and his transmission as a defining 
characteristic, with the guru being used as means. Thus, the Great Seal of the Eighth Karmapa may 
be better understood as an adaptable and flexible pragmatic device, where experience and interaction 
are conceived superior to claims of ultimate truth. 


Sumi Lee in ‘Searching for a Possibility of Buddhist Hermeneutics: Two Exegetic Strategies 
in Buddhist Tradition’, makes thorough scholarly examination of the difficulties associated with 
testing and verifying religious and meditative experience, both in traditional sources and in modern 
academic and practitioner based discourse. As he argues, the hermeneutic difficulty in Buddhism, 
as in other fields of religious studies, comes from the supposition that the object of interpretation is 
beyond the methodological frame of interpretation, that is, conceptualization. Historically, approaches 
have adopted different strategies. There is what he terms the ‘negative induction’ method, employed 
notably by early Southern Buddhists, and with different terminology, the Mahayanists, particularly 
in the Madhyamaka school, who through the collision and encounter of antithetical logical positions 
establish an intimation of Nagarjuna’s emptiness, itself, Lee argues, a formulation dependent upon 
negative induction. Articulation of the four noble truths, the author maintains, provides throughout 
the history of these schools an ‘interdependent signification’, by means of antidote and an affirmative 
course of action and response to ‘suffering’ that is knitted into its exposition. This heritage is also 
evident shaping the finely nuanced distinctions operating in Yogacara articulations of dependent 
arising evident in all phenomena. Going beyond the doctrinal to the interpretative and the experiential, 
Lee tests relativist and Buddhist understanding through application of the principle of the middle 
way, and examines the Chan gong’an as a non-logical meditative strategy. Whether as a means of 
understanding ‘ceaseless narratives’ or as part of a process of religious cultivation, the need for 
the elucidation of features such as dependent arising, he concludes, is implicit in their very articulation: 
such doctrines challenge the continued work of interpreters to this day, as they will continue to do 
so in the future. 


In ‘The Mind’s ‘I’ in Meditation: Early Pali Buddhadhamma and Transcendental 
Phenomenology in Mutual Reflection’, Khristos Nizamis attempts some points of comparison 
between what he terms transcendental phenomenology (TP) and early Pali Buddhadhamma (EB). 
Choosing not to posit a notion of self that challenges the idea of non-self, he rather proposes 
that ‘pure subjectivity’ is an inherent and irreducible property of intentional consciousness 
(i.e., ‘consciousness-of’), an essential aspect of the actual process of lived conscious experience; and 
that there is a definite phenomenological sense in which, when everything else has been ‘excluded’ 
and ‘reduced’, ‘pure consciousness-of’ remains as an absolutely irreducible principle. But neither 
pure consciousness-of nor its intrinsic subjectivity can constitute (or be constituted as) a ‘self’ of 
any kind: they are ‘transcendental’ facts, equivalent to ‘pure emptiness’. Moreover, he avers, if 
there were no phenomenon whatsoever for consciousness-of to be conscious-of, then, given that 
consciousness-of already apodictically demonstrates the irreducible nature of ‘being conscious-of’, 
it could be conscious-of nothing but its own consciousness-of. In other words, this would be a form 
of absolute cessation. With particular reference to the Khemaka Sutta, the author explores problems 
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to do with the notion of ‘I’ ness in arahats, intriguingly imagining an encounter in which he can pose 
various questions to a new arahat in order to ascertain the nature of the continuity that exists when 
‘T making has ceased. By examining Wittgenstein’s notions of ‘I’ ness the author takes a fresh look 
at some truisms of Buddhist exegesis. He concludes that ‘the first-personal pronoun, ‘I’, ‘aham’ ... 
has not only a ‘use’, but a genuine ‘meaning’: the intrinsic and irreducible pure subjectivity — 
the “I’-ness’ — of intentional consciousness’. 


The following paper argues that the Buddhist delineation of states and stages of meditative 
practice itself constitutes a kind of science, yet to be appreciated within the conventional 
parameters of modern scientific discourse. ‘Is It True That Buddhism is Mind-Based Science?’ 
by Apisin Sivayathorn and Apichai Puntasen, avers that the Buddhist analysis of the mind and its 
processes are described within Buddhism with a methodology that both defines the problem and 
provides a means of deliverance, elements both essential to its particular orientation. It argues 
that the subtleties of the Buddhist path as described within early texts provide a different kind of 
science, for the practitioner, from modern academic disciplines. It contends that the close delineation 
of states involved in mundane and supramundane jhdna present a number of debating points for 
modern scholars and practitioners, but nonetheless constitute a full salvific path, closely described 
at each stage in a careful and scientific manner. 


‘The Pleasant Way: The Dhyana-s, Insight and the Path according to the Abhidharmakosa’, 
by Karin Meyers, asks ten basic questions often debated in commentarial literature as well as modern 
academic and practice based discussion: Is dhyana essential for path? Does it have a single object? 
Does the body provide the means whereby the state is experienced? These and other questions 
are addressed with particular reference to the suggestions made in the Abhidharmakosa, but with 
extensive allusion to modern discourse on the subject in varied Buddhist schools. A sense of 
the momentary, simultaneous arising of vitarka and vicara (the first two factors of dhyana/jhana, 
initial and sustained thought), for instance, is felt difficult by some to reconcile with temporally 
described processes in the sequential suttanta manner, such as the bee alighting on a flower: indeed 
Vasubandhu, in contrast to his contemporaries, concludes that the two attributes cannot arise together 
in one moment. The singleness of the object in dhyana/jhana, and whether or not it is also possible 
to perceive a changing or multiple object in that state is also debated. Her detailed and scholarly 
study of the Abhidharmakosa understanding of these questions, reveals, as she notes, some surprising 
conclusions: many of the issues that most concern modern commentators are addressed, but their 
resolution often defies expectation. Taking the example of the nature of the object in dhyana/jhana, 
she notes that the AbhidharmakoSa’s understanding is sometimes radically different from modern 
practitioners: did Vasubandhu and his contemporaries simply have a different experience, or one 
we do not yet appreciate, or an approach not primarily based on practice? Whatever the case, she 
argues that study of the internal logic of the text, and its systematic path structure, may provide 
some theoretical coherence: she suggests, for instance, that Vasubandhu’s reticence on the subject 
of bodily manifestation and experience may reflect a deliberate intent to present the path from 
a non-phenomenological viewpoint. She strongly recommends further pursuit of these issues. 


Thanaphon Cheungsirakulvit in ‘Buddhadasa’s Poetry: the Object of Contemplation on 
Emptiness’, takes a perspective on language sometimes neglected in modern Buddhist scholarship 
on meditative literature of Southern Buddhist schools: study of its manifestation in the various literary 
forms in which meditative experience have been transmitted since the earliest period. Through 
a careful examination of poetry concerned with meditation, in particular the works of Buddhadasa, 
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the author demonstrates that paradox, puzzle and ineffability, natural to the poetic medium, are 
deployed by Buddhadasa as a means to communicate essential features of the Buddhist path. Through 
close textual analysis of Buddhadasa’s rhythms, play of imagery and skill in language, the author 
argues that the notion of emptiness as a meditative experience is communicated with an economy 
and precision other forms of description and analysis cannot emulate. 


Dr. Mano Laohavanich, formerly the Ven. Mettanando Bhikkhu, in a paper entitled 
‘The Esoteric Teachings of Wat Phra Dhammakaya’, gives a thorough critical examination of 
the movement to which he was once closely aligned. Contextualizing this rapidly growing 
movement within traditional Southern Buddhist teachings, he discerns trends he regards as a cause 
for concern. This paper gives the author’s warnings about the dangers of charismatic leadership, 
and the appropriation of Buddhist practice and ideals for purposes other than that of following 
the Dhamma. Briefly outlining some of its doctrines and practices hitherto regarded as esoteric, 
the paper argues that the strength of the movement lies not, as is popularly perceived, in its land, 
wealth or impressive organization. Rather, he argues, the layers of teachings and myths act as 
a powerful binding force for the community, that lend considerable potency to the Dhammakaya 
ethos. The author of the paper distances himself from the movement but provides also an account 
of its evolution and an analytical survey of its teachings. 


‘Philosophical Perspectives in the Meditational practices of Tantric Buddhism’ by 
Assoc. Prof. Dr. Uma Shankar, opens with a quote from Nagarjuna: ‘For whom emptiness is possible, 
all is possible’. She explores the various schools of Tibetan Buddhism, and the way that their 
deities, invoked for the sake of perfection and the cultivation of the siddhis, are regarded as 
emanations of emptiness. The author examines the nature of Vajrayana, the use of guru yoga in Tantra 
practice, and the importance of no material gain or fame being involved in the pursuit of practices 
involving power: these should be employed with great care, and with compassionate intention, not 
from a wish for self-aggrandizement. Indeed, as she notes, the highest fulfillment and practice of 
the siddhis is considered to be the purification of the mind and mastery of one’s own will. The various 
kinds of yoga practice are described and explored, as are other aspects of Tantric practice, such as 
the role of the teacher. The author concludes by stressing that Tantra practice does not require blind 
faith, but gives disciplined teachings within a doctrinal framework that protects practitioner and 
allows the mind to find stillness and wisdom. 


Human interaction and ritual practice at important life events may be a means of allowing 
the mind to integrate and understand the sad, the horrifying or the accidental as part of an individual’s 
development upon a salvific path. ‘An Anthropological Study on the Rituals Pertaining to Life 
Crises Events among Sri Lankan Buddhists’, by Prof. Yasanjali Devika Jayatilleke, explores the very 
nature of ritual, its varied interpretation in modern academic discourse, and its role in supporting 
crisis events in Sri Lankan Buddhist practice. Categorizing life rituals in three ways, as calendric 
rituals (recurrent, cyclical), life crises rituals (recurrent, non-cyclical) and life cycle rituals, the paper 
examines the differing approaches of each in Sri Lankan practice as offering a therapeutic means of 
understanding, absorbing and recovering from major life crises. A survey of participants and their 
varied doctrinal understanding reveals an older and often female element amongst participants, 
a mixed acceptance of the efficacy of such features as astrological divination, but also an almost 
100 percent approval of the underlying doctrine of merit and demerit. Buddhist rituals are the most 
popular, in particular the Bodhi pija, as a means of coping with stress and unhappy life events; 
the goddess Paththini is particularly invoked. The author concludes by noting that Sri Lankan life 
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and practice is supported by an appreciative and richly diverse participation in rituals in all 
categories; he found all participants accord in finding healing and deep solace at times of stress 
through ritual enactment. 


A very physically based contribution is provided by ‘The Philosophical Foundations of 
the Tibetan Buddhist Practice of Bodily Preservation’ by Dr. Mark Owen. Explaining mardung 
or kudung as a post mortuary state whereby the bodies of advanced Buddhist meditators remain 
intact after death. It is possible to divide instances of mardung into two broad categories; revered 
practitioners that were ‘artificially’ preserved after death using complex mortuary techniques, 
and ascetics and practitioners that have become ‘spontaneously’ preserved as a direct result of their 
advanced spiritual attainments (rtogs). However, as the author explains, whilst a convenient division, 
‘artificial’ preservation is very rarely seen to preclude the spiritual adeptness or level of attainments 
of the individual. Exploring various levels associated with this practice, including the underlying 
basis, and issues of altruism, faith and the blessings associated it the author demonstrates the wide 
range of philosophical ideas and concepts employed by Buddhists to understand the preservation 
process and the agency and authority of the preserved bodies. Whilst ostensibly a subject of relatively 
limited relevance, as the burgeoning study of Buddhist relics and relic veneration attests, studies in 
this area have the rich potential to offer greater insights into a wide range of Buddhist concepts, and 
the complex relationship between Buddhist practice, philosophy and doctrine. 


Some papers draw attention to important issues that are involved in transposing Buddhist 
meditative practices and doctrine to new contexts, where some aspects of theory and practice are 
not yet integrated within the underlying sensibility of the host culture, and so may be marginalized. 
So, ‘Dangerous Dharma, Death, and Depression: The Importance of ‘Right View’ for Practicing 
Contemplation within a Western Buddhist Tradition’, by Bethany Lowe, warns that contemplation of 
features such as death and suffering in a Western context, outside a traditional doctrinal framework 
where the perspective of rebirth and salvation are taken as an underlying basis, can produce negative 
effects. It argues that some features of the teaching, divorced from a perspective of salvation achieved 
over many lifetimes, can be harmful. It raises the crucial issue as to whether it is appropriate to 
introduce ideas on impermanence and death without the underlying doctrine of rebirth and karma. 
Those suffering from depressive tendencies can dwell upon frightening or negative tendencies in 
the teaching, and care needs to be taken that positive and affirmative meditations are offered to those 
of this disposition. The author states two antidotes to this problem, based on what the author describes 
as a more healthy foundation, that of ‘right view’. The first is that reflections on the negative need 
to be embedded within a full salvific path and the context of the doctrine of rebirth and kamma. 
All four of the noble truths need to be remembered. The second is that practitioners should be 
encouraged to find states within their practice that bring genuine contentment, a sense of confidence 
in the potential of the human mind, and a complete rather than partial or ‘doctored’ sense of path 
that allows the factor of faith to be fully developed. This can be found, the author suggests, through, 
for instance, following all the stages of the breathing mindfulness practice, rather than only selected 
ones and, in her own experience, through practices that arouse, for those suited by temperament, 
the powerful purity and positive features of the radiant mind and its potential. The author stresses 
that inherent features of the tradition, such as the emphasis on the immense positive potential of 
the human mind in traditional meditative teaching, as well as meditations on the negative aspects 
of experience, are needed for a correct and healthy perspective on the human mind, and in order to 
arouse faith where it is often sorely needed in Western contexts. 
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‘The Practical approach to the Enlightenment through Buddhist Meditation’, by Venerable 
Bhikkhuni Anula (Kyeong-Hee Yoo), makes an extended comparison between the Southern Buddhist 
interpretation of enlightenment as described by the eradication of the ten fetters, and the notion of 
Malhugu in Korean Son Buddhism. After comparing a diversity of ancient and modern accounts of 
various stages of enlightenment, she argues that the crucial factor for those in the present day who 
describe experiences that they regard as enlightening seems to be strong wish to find a spiritual path. 


‘Buddhist Meditation Practices’, by Dr. Wangchuk Dorjee Negi, discusses resonances and 
differences in the early ‘eighteen schools’ of Buddhism with regard to meditative teaching and 
doctrine. Exploring a number of variations in the way meditative teachings are delivered in a number 
of modern descendants of these schools, the author notes features such as a considerable care and 
attention devoted to difference of temperament and suitability with regard to meditation objects. 
The paper demonstrates the great richness and variety of practices involved, for instance, based 
on the insight section of Santideva’s Bodhicaryavatara, the author demonstrates the complex 
interrelationship of theory, doctrine and practice in varied meditative schools, showing that their 
underlying perception of the four noble truths is articulated in radically different terms, that 
nonetheless fulfill a pattern of the possibility of liberation for all beings. 


Some modern contexts and their roots in Pali canonical and commentarial sources 
are explored in Sarah Shaw’s ‘Breathing Mindfulness: Text and Practice’. Taking the first four 
instructions of the Andpanasati Sutta, the author examines some practical implications of wording 
and phraseology, demonstrating that variation in technique and orientation are evident from 
the earliest sources. Investigating three modern schools of breathing mindfulness, as described 
by Nyanaponika Thera, Boonman Poonyathiro and Ven. Buddhadasa, the author notes that while 
a great diversity of technique is applied to the first four instructions, there is also strong allegiance 
to the earliest sources, both canonical and commentarial, in widely differing approaches. The author 
suggests that features that characterize this practice from the earliest times, such as an inherent 
flexibility, the possibility of practical adjustments rooted in canonical and commentarial guidelines 
and an emphasis on teacher contact and adaptability to temperament have all perhaps contributed 
to its particular and continued centrality within Southern Buddhism. 


‘The Training of Satipatthana related to 15 Caranas and 8 Vijjas’, by Nuengfa 
Nawaboonniyom and Apichai Puntasen, attempts to illustrate that right training is able to lead 
the practitioner to the supra-mundane path, through, for example, the experience of the individual or 
a group or community that has been similarly trained for an extended period. The paper examines 
in great detail the methods through which the ways of behavior and knowledgescan be seen as 
tools that can be employed for the elimination of defilements (ki/esa) at different levels, from 
the perspective of the four foundations of mindfulness. It explores the nature of the defilements 
present at each level of attainment, and the relative efficacy of the caranas and the vijjas as they 
work together to purify the mind. It concludes that each level is described as needing to be 
carefully differentiated, with attention to the appropriate response to each level of practice. A complex 
picture emerges, with each level of purification dealing with the associated defilements in slightly 
different ways. 


In “Transcending the Limiting Power of Karma —Early Buddhist Appamanas,’ Giuliana 
Martini explores versions of two texts found in Milasarvastavadin, Sarvastavadin and Pali recitative 
traditions. Concurring with recent scholarship suggesting their common origin, Martini explores their 
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treatment of the notion of volition (cetand) and its transformation by means of the immeasurables 
(appamanas), of loving kindness, compassion, sympathetic joy and equanimity, stressing in 
the passages she discusses the close correlation between the arousing of clear comprehension, 
the purification of intent and the development of the immeasurables as all contributory and mutually 
supportive in different stages on a gradual path to realisation. In terms of the theory of meditation, 
a boundless radiation independent from the presence of an object to be aroused and extended in 
consciousness is described as particularly effective in refining intentionality towards progressively 
higher levels of freedom. Martini argues that the texts she analyses indicate the way that 
the immeasurables are recommended not only in specific contexts, with regard to particular beings, 
but also in an all pervasive sense as a means of loosening the reifying tendency of the mind with 
regard to the notion of ‘objects’ themselves. In this way, she maintains, they are intended to confer 
a flexibility and stability of mind that allow the unfettered perception of the rise and fall of conceivings, 
identifications, and the varied manifestations of the operation of kamma. This then renders their role 
crucial to final release from identification and mental impurity. 


Venerable Dr. Yuanci provides, A Study of the Meditation Methods in the Discourses on 
the Essential Secrets of Meditation (DESM) and Other Early Chinese Texts. He states that this 
Yogacara-Darstantika text, from an anonymous meditative author, was first translated by Zhi Qian, 
and deals with many meditation subjects or techniques have never been revealed. The notable 
Kumarajiva and other honorable translators have worked on the text. His paper provides curiosity 
and interesting insight into the characteristics of these systems of meditation. He discusses 
the structure of the secret essential meditations through discussing the various noble disciples, using 
more nikaya/agama-literature rather than abhidharma principles. He suggests that the Vimuttimagga 
and the Visuddhimagga may provide better material for the understanding of these meditation-ideas. 


Brief Conclusion for the Panel on Buddhist Philosophy and Meditation: 


The papers in this panel represent an Indra’s net of study of original text, ancient 
commentary, exegesis and various perspectives on modern context, ritual and applicability. Reading, 
editing, conversing with the panelists themselves (in the case of the editor, Dr. Dion Peoples), 
and surveying them in advance (for all the panel-leaders) is at once a privilege and a seemingly 
impossible task. Once can never fully digest all the materials within mere weeks of the conference. 
Many of the presentations in this volume have matured, since their initial submission before 
the massive flooding that affected Thailand. 


The papers in this panel resonate between numerous categories, with completely different 
arrangements - many, from apparently unrelated schools of Buddhism that deal with comparable 
issues, such as: the transmission of the teaching, the historical and modern opportunities provided 
by transporting one form of Buddhism to another region or culture, or the difficulty in expressing 
meditative experience through language. Many of the papers have been composed with passion and 
an appreciation of the great challenge in understanding Buddhist meditative practice and theory, and 
how they relate to one another. Each represents an attempt to communicate this challenge within 
a shared discourse. Indeed with subjects covering such a great range of geographical and historical 
contexts, from such a wide diversity of intellectual and scholarly traditions, addressed by contributors, all 
at different levels of knowledge and training, who employ a variety of scientific and arts based 
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vocabulary, the papers seem like a slice through all the variety of embodiments of modern Buddhist 
debate, at many levels. Papers apply theory and practice understanding to many levels of bodily 
practice, emotional expression, ritual behavior, doctrinal exegesis, textual examination, philosophical 
debate and scientific discourse. Summarizing them all in a fair and appropriate way has been 
a difficult task with only a few weeks to prepare the documents for publication. It is hoped, rather 
in the Huayan manner, that appreciation of one aspect of one paper, will sympathetically allow some 
sense of the scope of all the others too. 


A number of distinctive themes and preoccupations have emerged. Growth from creative 
adjustments, clashes and fertile exchanges in the evolution of Buddhist practice and theory in new 
contexts are examined in many papers. Buswell gives us a lucid picture of transformation through 
tracing the history of specific traditions in the ‘Great Doubt’ in Korean Chan, as does Blumenthal 
in his investigation of new elements in Geluk Buddhism. Both demonstrate the integration of local 
developments with traditional interpretation. The transposition and transmission of teaching has 
aroused considerable interest, becoming the main focus of the discussion in Rheingans’ exploration 
of the role of the teacher/student relationship in Mahamudra teachings. Another contribution on 
Northern lineages and their transmission include Shankar’s study of Tantra, which she situates within 
an older Buddhist theoretical perspective. Skorupski traces the transformations of understanding 
pertaining to the innate luminosity of the mind, through a number of periods and locations that link 
Indian to Tibetan thought. 


From the point of view of adaptation to modern global articulation, Walmsley and 
Greenberg address the need for an intellectually rigorous integration of Buddhist thought with Western 
models, stressing also that such undertakings should not confine key notions in hermeneutic circles 
or constricting world-views. From the opposite end of the spectrum and the perspective of different 
kinds of practice, Siff, Lei and Lowe investigate ways Buddhist practice can adapt, help and be 
transformed in modern global contexts, but as Lowe indicates, with the need for careful attention to 
practitioners and their needs so that a whole path is taught. The work of particular orders or groups 
in the modern world is also critically explored, with Jongmyung Kim examining the Chogye order 
and Mano Laohavanich the Dhammakaya movement - placing their arguments in the historical and 
doctrinal context of the respective movement. The richness of various objects for practice is explored 
by Negi, who provides insight into the highly individualized practices of the eighteen schools, and 
the implications of this tailoring to the individual in subsequent teachings. 


Specific practices are examined in a number of papers, and their relative adaptability in 
a modern setting. The way theory and practice interrelate in one context is explored by Phyo Kyaw, 
with reference to meditation related to the seventh book of the Abhidhamma in Myanmar. Kawamoto 
and Shaw discuss areas of practice and doctrine relating to Breathing Mindfulness meditation, with 
some attention focusing on the ancient, but still live, tension and interplay between the practice of 
samatha and that of vipassana. Nawaboonniyom and Apichai Puntasen examine the subtle 
differentiations of each stage of development of knowledge and conduct in the light of the four 
foundations of mindfulness. Martini discusses the immeasurable meditations and their shaping role 
as a means of effecting as well as balancing insight, providing both the strength and joy for the path 
and a way of loosening identifications. A systematic exploration of the role of samatha and vipassana 
in the attainment of path is discussed through detailed delineation of some descriptions of path, 
by Herath. Meyers explores the nature of debates and questions concerning the dhyanas/jhanas 
addressed in the Abdhidharmakosa, comparing modern and traditional questions raised as to their 
content and purpose. 
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Problems connected with the tension between the authority of the first person and that of 
the third are explored by Chaudhary in the light of practice, and highlighted by Weiser’s personal 
research on various schools. Bhikkhuni Anula notes the differences between Chan and Southern 
schools but sees a crucial first-person sense of search as a key linking feature. Nizamis examines 
some complex philosophical questions associated with the notion of ‘self’, reassessing traditional 
early Buddhist interpretations of the notion in the light of modern philosophical investigation. 
Sivayathorn and Puntasen argue that Buddhist methodology both defines the problem and suggests 
a means of deliverance, through experience, rendering Buddhism into what they term a mind-based 
science. The presentation of such dilemmas as the appropriate use of language also animate ancient 
difficulties in grappling with the expression of the ineffable or the endless challenge of evoking 
the middle way in the presence of apparently irreconcilable contradictions. How can one use logic 
to communicate the non-logical, or the poetic to evoke experiences whose effects could also be 
subject to scientific scrutiny, for instance? 


The difficulties, challenges and creative possibilities of language are frequent themes in 
the papers addressed in important and distinct ways, or perhaps one could say registers, as different 
forms of linguistic understanding and articulation are both used and explored. This may be seen in 
work on individual twentieth-century teachers, such as in Waistell’s reading and analysis of metaphor 
in Thich Nhat Hanh’s publications, and in Pyle’s examination of the use of paradox by Ajahn Chah. 
Cheungsirakulvit explores poetic expression as a means of communicating truth, as represented in 
Buddhadasa’s poetry. From a radically different discipline, Sumi Lee explores the hermeneutics of 
the encounter of antithetical, logical positions, such as found in Nagarjuna’s emptiness doctrine, 
and the ongoing dynamic in narrating and understanding meditative-based insight and experience 
through such means. 


Of course practice is based on the experience of humans, and the human body acts as its 
ground, object and basis. Owen’s study of the very down-to-earth aspect of the body and the Tibetan 
practice of bodily preservation after death, offers a glimpse into the way a practice can develop in 
one area as a kind of distillation of a particular theoretical understanding. From the point of view 
of living human ritual, the function of blessings ceremonies at crucial life events in Sri Lanka is 
examined by Jayatilleke, who notes their restorative and therapeutic benefit on a number of 
practitioners, across social scale and class as practice-based measures encouraging psychological 
health. 


A sense of different levels, or interpenetrating layers, like geological strata, occasionally 
emerges. A plant that grows well in one level may not thrive at another, but may also do 
surprisingly well, and the different soils of various arguments show us the meditative traditions and 
their theories in many ways. Yuanci’s contribution is suggestive when he illustrates that various 
meditations are better suited for individuals with certain types of personality-characteristics - rather 
than everyone just performing the same endeavor. The way authors address these many issues 
sometimes feels like discovering fertile outcrops, minerals or plant life forms at the meeting place 
of various strata at various points in a cliff side: often the most productive comments emerge when 
one level meets another. Indeed one writer in the panel observes that Buddhist teaching seems to 
have been formulated so that interpretation itself is part of the process of fostering elucidation and 
realization. 
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Concluding the Conference Collection of Articles: 


In this large conference, we have discussed many facets of Buddhism. From teaching 
Dhamma in places were Buddhism isn’t strongly established; to unifying the diverse Buddhist 
philosophical views; for Buddhist psychotherapy; and even Buddhist meditation and philosophy 
— many difficult ideas manifested. It seems the conference was a success. However, to be self- 
critical: did we miss the mark? It’s a fair question to ask. Did we succeed in discussing Buddhist 
Philosophy & Praxis; in further discussing Buddhist philosophy and meditation practices? Please 
take the time to read over all of these articles at your leisure and make these debate-pieces back at 
your institutions, make these pieces for conversations and for growth. Build upon these ideas for 
future situations. Are these pieces successful examples of real transformations? Do they transfer 
well from mere theory to applicable situations? We hope we have taken measures to improve your 
comprehension of Buddhism, through these multi-variety contributions. We hope we have improved 
upon Buddhist scholarship. Please enjoy the 2" IABU Academic Conference and various papers 
on Buddhist Philosophy & Praxis. 
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Language and Meditation 
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Jason Siff 


What we have from the Buddha are his words, phrases, metaphors and similes about the types 
of experiences he found in meditation. We do not have his experiences, the ones he was basing his 
knowledge on when he used those expressions. Those states of mind perished with him. There is no 
way to recover those experiences by solely analyzing his words, which creates the situation where 
a person has to have similar experiences and match the Buddha’s words to them correctly (and what 
the Abhidhamma texts may say as well). This is a process that is fraught with error and uncertainty, 
and yet it is seldom examined due to the belief that certain well-respected individuals who speak of 
meditative experiences and attainments using the Buddha’s language cannot be deceiving themselves 
and are therefore correct in their conclusions. 


Let me begin by making it clear that this is not a paper about questioning the legitimacy of 
claims to certain attainments by meditation masters and practitioners alike, for I have no access to 
their privileged inner worlds to determine the exact nature of their experiences; all I have are their 
verbal expressions. This paper will instead focus on verbal or written descriptions of meditative 
experiences and attainments and what kinds of descriptions may be considered honest and reliable. 


A Language of Existence and a Language of Becoming 


In the preface to David Kalupahana’s book, “The Buddha’s Philosophy of Language,” 
(Kalupahana 1999) distinguishes between a “language of existence” and a “language of becoming,” 
stating that the Buddha taught using the latter. A language of existence is for those “who look for 
absolute clarity and precision in the medium of expression,” while a language of becoming “allows 
room for revisions at the more specific level of explanation or description without having to run 
into contradictions at the level of generality.” He sees a language of becoming as “a corrective to 
the language of existence, not a replacement.” A language of becoming in the context of meditative 
experiences would thus allow for variations in descriptions of experiences within a general category, 
rather than as definitive experiences that have objective or transcendent reality as they would in 
a language of existence.! 


The area I would like to analyze regarding the use of a language of existence is the system 
of 7iana or “stages of knowledge,” which serve as the basis for interpreting vipassana meditation 
experiences and determining a meditator’s progress on the path to becoming a sotapanna 
(stream-entry). These sixteen stages of knowledge are conceived as experiences and insights 
meditation students will have when they practice vipassana. They will occur in linear order. At some 
point the student’s reports on her meditation sittings will have to fit into the first stage of knowledge, 
“when the meditator comes to know the difference between a bodily process and a mental process,”” 
and from then on the teacher can both give guidance for each stage he believes she is in. 


'  Kalupahana, D. (1999). The Buddha’s Philosophy of Language. Sri Lanka, Sarvodaya Vishva Lekha: pp. i-iv. 
2 Sayadaw, Mahasi (1971). Practical Insight Meditation. Sri Lanka, Buddhist Publication Society: p. 20. 
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The main method of meditation that uses this system, the Mahasi Method of Insight 
Meditation, appears to utilize a language of becoming when giving meditation instructions. 
The student is instructed to note her experiences using the present continuous tense, though without 
the personal pronoun or auxiliary verb (e.g. instead of “I am hearing” one notes, “hearing”).* 
The experiences that are being noted are sometimes changing rapidly, especially when bodily 
movement is involved, and the student is instructed to note each phase of the physical action. 
When drinking a glass of water for example, the student notes looking at the glass as “looking,” 
touching it as “touching,” taking it by the hand as “taking,” bringing the glass to the lips as 
“bringing,” drinking the water as “drinking,” and swallowing the water as “swallowing.” If it 
was a flavored beverage, one would note “tasting” just after “drinking,” and perhaps how it tasted 
(e.g. “sweet’”). These are basic instructions on how to be mindful of the body and can be applied 
to any and every bodily activity, since such activity is most often sequential, of short duration, and 
clearly demarcated from one event to another. The exercise of breaking down continuous bodily 
movements into parts is not only accomplished by noting in the present continuous tense, but is 
aided by intentionally slowing one’s movements down to such a degree that they do appear to be 
separate actions. 


When observing anything other than intentional physical movement, such as sense 
impressions, thoughts, and emotions, using the present continuous tense tends to function as a language 
of existence rather than one of becoming. The instructions to note “hearing, hearing” is an attempt 
to train one to replace the experience of hearing a particular sound with the concept of a pure act of 
hearing. Sayadaw U Pandita states in his book, “In This Very Life,” that “labeling technique helps 
us perceive clearly the actual qualities of our experience... This direct awareness shows us the truth 
about our lives, the actual nature of mental and physical processes.”* I believe this way of labeling 
and understanding one’s experience leads to a view of a transcendent reality beneath appearances, 
even though students are presented with the classic triad of “sense-consciousness, sense-organ, and 
sense-object.” By focusing on the act of hearing, as such, “hearing” becomes perceived as a true 
reality underneath the appearances of hearing sounds. One can easily believe it exists in an eternal 
present moment. The same goes for the other four senses and the mind. So when one is trying to 
conceive of “knowing, knowing” in this way, one is liable to have the view that there is a permanent, 
unchanging consciousness beneath all these fleeting thoughts and feelings. This might be seen 
as conjecture on my part, but I have heard it so often from students who have practiced this method. 
I believe it is not an intended outcome of the meditation practice, but rather a byproduct of the way 
language is being used to describe experiences, and shows the pitfall of a language of becoming 
unconsciously turning into a language of existence. Also, this may help to explain somewhat why 
so many Western Insight Meditation students, and teachers alike, are drawn to Advaita Vedanta and 
similar belief systems without experiencing any contradiction. 


Returning to the analysis of the stages of knowledge (”ana), the language used in this area 
is much different than the present continuous statements of the meditation instructions. It involves 
expression of statements regarding universal truths. When someone uses the terminology of 
the stages of knowledge, that description shows the experience as exhibiting a quality of a universal 
truth, otherwise it could not be considered a necessary knowledge for the attainment of sotapanna. 
3 Sayadaw, Mahasi (1971): pp. 8-16. Here the practice of noting (or labeling) is presented in great detail, with each and 
every physical movement strictly noted in the present continuous tense. The only exceptions to this form of noting are 
found regarding sensations, such as “painful,” “tired,” and “giddy.” 

4 Pandita, Sayadaw U. (1992). In This Very Life. Somerville, MA, Wisdom Publications: pp. 5-6. 
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What would be the value of having an experience and insight of “arising and passing away” 
(udayabbayanupassananana) if it did not connect up with the universal truth of “all constructed 
things are impermanent’’?° 


On the point of passing through stages, the system of stages of knowledge looks at a narrow 
range of a meditation student’s reported experiences in isolation and tries to create a comprehensive 
picture. The language someone uses to describe a person’s experiences when put into a stage 
is confined by the parameters of that stage. Anything in the student’s report that might disagree 
with the stage assessment is disregarded. In fact, what may occur is that the student has to learn 
the language of the stages in order to communicate her experience in such a way as to fit into 
the stages that the teacher is looking for. 


A truly descriptive language of meditational experiences cannot co-exist with the demands 
of making experiences fit into certain molds without sacrificing its honesty and integrity. Noting, 
labeling, and otherwise categorizing one’s experiences a priori do not lead to descriptions 
of dynamic processes of an inter-dependent nature (dependent arising), but instead support notions 
of the substantial existence of mental elements. If one has ever wondered how essentialist thinking 
has managed to infiltrate vipassana meditation teaching and practice, here is one fairly common 
open doorway. 


A Language of Becoming and a Descriptive Language of 
Meditational Experiences 


To illustrate these points, I will explore two questions that might be asked a student to elicit 
a fuller description: 


1. What happened in your meditation sitting that has been categorized in a particular way (e.g., as 
an experience of “arising and passing away’’)? 


2. Can you describe this meditative experience in your own words? 


Here I will venture into a descriptive language of meditational experiences that is the other 
extreme from the language of existence, differing from the middle-way language of becoming 
proposed by Dr. Kalupahana in that it can “run into contradictions at the level of generality,” 
meaning that the descriptions need not conform to generalizations and may even contradict them. 
Honest descriptions of one’s experiences may include notions of “permanence, satisfaction, 
and self” that contradict the “three characteristics of existence” (ti-lakkhana), for by being honest, 
they will provide a picture as how someone actually thinks rather than what they are supposed 
to believe when undertaking a vipassana practice. The teacher may then be able to discuss 
the dependently arisen nature of such notions within the student’s experience, thus making 
the interpretation of experiences an area of developing awareness and discernment, rather than 
providing a “right” interpretation from the outset. 


> Nanarama, M. S. (1983). The Seven Stages of Purification and The Insight Knowledges. Sri Lanka, Buddhist 
Publication Society: pp. 42-47. The thorough-going description of the stage of knowledge of “arising and passing 
away” found in this book includes the statement: “All the three characteristics of existence now become clear to him in 
a reasoned manner.” 
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I contend that this way of describing meditative experiences in greater detail is absolutely 
necessary for our further understanding of what actually occurs within people’s meditation sittings. 
When specific meditative experiences are immediately categorized within an existing taxonomy or 
summarized by an interpretation, those generalizations become the description of an experience and 
no further efforts to describe such experiences are called for. This is an unsatisfactory situation when 
either the teacher or the student is trying to understand the causes and conditions for an experience. 


The question, “What happened in your meditation sitting that has been categorized 
as an experience of arising and passing away?” fits into a language of becoming, since it requires 
a description that matches and does not contradict the generalization inherent in the statement 
“an experience of arising and passing away” (uwdayabbaya). An example of such a reply might be, 
“T noticed a quick succession of events - hearing a sound, feeling a sensation, a fleeting thought, 
all of which were arising and passing away quite rapidly. That is what places this experience into 
the category (stage of knowledge) of arising and passing away.” The words and phrases chosen 
in this description match what would be expected of it in order to be categorized as knowledge of 
arising and passing away. But is this an honest description of someone’s experience in meditation? 


The question, “Can you describe this meditative experience in your own words?” will then 
most likely be answered with descriptions that don’t need to fit into a category. Such descriptions 
may also be more vague and personal than the definite and impersonal descriptions that vipassana 
teachers traditionally request (as in the question in the preceding paragraph). An example of this 
might be, “Sometime during the meditation sitting I heard some birdsong that lasted for a moment, 
followed by an itch that went away without scratching it, though it lasted several seconds. 
I had some fleeting thoughts about work during this period, but nothing stuck. There was an overall 
feeling of ease throughout.” 


Let us now suppose that these two replies are in fact referring to the same experience in 
meditation. The first reply contains a view of linearity, of one isolated event following another, 
and must be a definitive description of the concept of “arising and passing away” as found in 
the Mahasi Method of Satipatthand Vipassana. Since the meditator was instructed to note the sense 
door at which the experience occurred but not the sense object of the experience, it is a description 
that excludes a necessary dependently arisen aspect of the experience it is describing, which is 
the content of the experience. The second reply supports a view that apparently separate events can 
arise together (fleeting thoughts about work arising along with hearing birdsong and accompanied 
by an overall feeling of ease) and does not need to match a definitive description of the concept 
of arising and passing away, though it may be a specific instance of noticing the interplay of mental 
phenomena. Without the concept of arising and passing away operating as a generalization of this 
experience, the meditator’s task becomes less about having definitive experiences that prove 
the concept of arising and passing away (language of existence) and more about noticing what 
is truly occurring within her experience (a descriptive language of meditational experiences). 


This brings me back to a point I made in the first paragraph: “Those experiences perished 
with the Buddha.” Since we no longer have access to the person who had the experiences upon 
which the generalizations have been made, what we have are empty generalizations that have to be 
supported by the experiences of meditators. What I am doing here is working in the direction of more 
honest and authentic descriptions of meditative states and experiences, and thereby more 
awareness of what goes on in meditation and more skill in describing what many may have considered 
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to be ineffable experiences (but perhaps the meditators merely lacked the motivation and training to 
describe them). These descriptions can be used to support the generalizations, but not because they 
were generated for that purpose, but rather because what they describe is what may have originally 
been meant by the generalizations. Here we find a descriptive language of meditational experiences 
being cultivated through investigation and learning into “a language of wise and skillful becoming.” 


Meditative Experiences in One’s Own Words 


When someone tries to describe things using a foreign language she is just beginning to learn, 
it is likely that those descriptions will contain several errors due to the person’s lack of knowledge 
of that language. She may use a word where one of its synonyms would be better suited. She may 
have difficulty translating some of the concepts from her native tongue to the new language and 
make faulty assumptions thereby. She may have not been exposed to the use of a word in a variety 
of contexts, and so holds onto a single definition in all situations. She will be tongue-tied and will 
fumble with the new language when asked to explain something in depth or to describe things in 
more detail. This is situation for most Western students of Buddhism who are learning Pali terms 
and their English equivalents on vipassand retreats and are asked to use this terminology when 
reporting their meditation experiences. 


On top of that most vipassana students are asked about only a small fraction of their 
meditation experiences—the ones that more neatly fit into the concepts they are learning and can be 
succinctly expressed in the terminology. So not only is the student trying to learn a new vocabulary 
to talk about her meditation sittings, she is usually asked pointed questions about specific areas of 
experience and is discouraged from providing too much “content” in her replies.° By content is often 
meant, personal narratives. 


The approach to teaching meditation I have used for the past two decades asks the student 
to express her meditative experiences in her own words. The student begins with an opening 
narrative about her meditation sitting, relating anything that she remembers about it and 
is comfortable sharing with me. The narrative will generally consist of a great deal of personal 
content, such as what she was thinking about while meditating, not just that she had thoughts and 
how those thoughts came and went (the common way of describing experiences in vipassana 
meditation). Thus right from the beginning of the student’s report, no area of her experience 
is excluded and her language is her own. Without personal narratives being included in the report, 
a good deal of what occurs in meditation would be missing or glossed over by the use of 
an acceptable term or phrase. 


When a customary vipassana term or phrase is used by a student, I often ask the student 
to relate what she meant to describe by using that term. After the experience has been described 
in her own words, it can be compared with the term, if one so chooses, creating a link between 
the experience and term. The movement towards understanding vital concepts found in Dhamma 
teachings is thus beginning from a more detailed and authentic description of an experience towards 
an interpretation of the experience in terms of the Dhamma. This requires the teacher to listen 
carefully and empathically to the student’s reports in an attempt to understand the student’s way of 


° Pandita, pp. 15-18 
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putting words to her experience; the teacher must learn the student’s language, not the other way 
around. If the teacher fails to comprehend the student’s narratives, then any correlation with 
an interpretation will be subject to question. At this point in an interview, a dialog with the student to 
clarify what she is describing is often necessary, so that the teacher does not jump to any premature 
conclusions. It is critical in this kind of dialog to use the student’s words instead of one’s own, 
for one’s own words carry with them an interpretation. Let me give you an example of how 
this kind of interview works.’ 


Student: Half of the sit was deliberately letting go - resting again and again. 
Teacher: | What were you doing that you refer to as “letting go”? 


Student: A few times experiencing delicious rest from that tension, a different space that 
was not filled with fear for my kids. Then I had a bit of a battle between wanting to release 
the tension and feeling I shouldn t direct anything. Went with not directing after a while and 
used patience to be with what was, felt more grounded. 


Teacher: So the deliberate “letting go”’ was you wanting to release the tension? 


Student: Yes, and that worked for a while, but there was also a feeling that I shouldnt 
direct anything. When I went with not directing my attention and just let the feelings of fear 
arise and patiently sat with them, I felt more grounded. 


Teacher: What was it like feeling more grounded? 


Student: Grounded. It literally started with a sensation of the lower body contact with 
the ground. This came by itself without my willing it. I became more grounded in myself and 
balanced as I stayed with what was without bias. 


Teacher: So feeling grounded was an awareness that came of its own of a sensation 
of sitting on the ground. And this led you to feeling more grounded and balanced. What 
do you mean by staying with what was without bias? 


Student: It is paradoxical. My desire became stronger once I had experienced the deep 
peace and I saw a dislike for what was there and a wish for the peace to last. Interesting. 
Ican have both. It doesnt have to be either peace or not. 


Teacher: So being without bias in this context refers to being okay with two types 
of experience that seem to contradict each other and do not normally arise together? 


Student: It would be more accurate to say that I was with my dislike for my fears while at 
the same time experiencing a deep peace that I desired. So I had desire for one thing and 
aversion for another going on at the same time. 


Teacher: The bias that was absent had to do with a view of only experiencing one thing 
at a time? 


Student: Yes, that’s it. That’s something I understand better now. v 


As you can see in this type of interview, key terms that would be used to generalize 
experience are further elaborated on by the student, being filled in by the student’s recall of her 
experiences and expressed in her own words. Such terms as “letting go,” “feeling grounded” 


7 | do not record interviews with students and so have had to put one together for the purpose of this paper. It is a highly 


probable interview with a student, faithfully based on the text of one meditation sitting, with my questions added after the fact. 
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(though not found in vipassana meditation per se, it is a term of the common discourse on meditation), 
“being without bias” (in this case, not having a biased view as to how experience functions) 
are questioned by the teacher instead of being accepted as adequate and final communication about 
the experiences they refer to. In this procedure of interviewing, the student comes to a more nuanced 
understanding of her experience with the fuller description and can move towards generalizations 
or interpretations of her descriptions, accepting them if they fit, rejecting them if their wrong, 
and modifying them if necessary. The final say on whether the student’s experience fits in with 
a generality of the Dhamma rests with the student, though she may get there with the help of 
the teacher’s knowledge of meditation and the Dhamma. 


When it comes to whether a meditation student knows for herself an experience of 
“letting go” or has a misguided notion regarding it, a teacher’s own understanding of such terms 
and experiences can help resolve confusion without having to resort to a definitive experience of 
“letting go.” This depends on how broad or narrow the teacher is willing to define “letting go,” 
and what examples or references he has for his definition. He could define “letting go” as 
“abandoning” (pahdna), “renunciation” (caga), “non-grasping” (anupaddana), or with a more 
modern concept of “flow.” There is also the question as to whether “letting go” is short for 
“Jetting go of (something).” This distinction is helpful in looking at the example from the interview 
with the student above, for she states two kinds of “letting go”: 1) releasing the tension and, 2) not 
directing anything. “Releasing the tension” is a letting go of the tension, while “not directing anything” 
is simply “letting go.” As a meditation teacher, I would define an experience of “letting go” as being 
closer to “not directing anything,” which lines up more with all of the definitions mentioned above. 


Working in the procedure I have outlined above, broad definitions of terms that relate to 
experiences are more useful than narrow ones. But one can always run into the danger of being too 
broad, too inclusive in one’s categories, and thereby lose the definiteness we may require from such 
terms. So how much wiggle-room within the terms is permissible? If there is none, then we have 
a language of existence dominating the teaching of meditation and our contemporary discourse 
on it. My tentative solution presented in the preceding paragraph is to do some kind of analysis of 
the terms found in Buddhist meditation teaching as they pertain to students’ reports on meditative 
experiences. This analysis includes the students’ use of the terms (or related concepts) in describing 
her experiences and requires a matching of terms to experiences only after the experiences have 
been also described in the students’ own language. 


Language And Narrative In Regard To Attainments 


The problem of rigid definitions of terms and definitive experiences operates at one level 
when we are talking about a particular experience, such as “letting go,” and at another level when 
we are talking about a particular attainment, such as sotapanna. There is not so much at stake in 
being right or wrong about an experience of “letting go,” and as we can see, we can always explore it; 
however, there is a great deal at stake in being right or wrong about someone attaining a Noble Path 
and Fruit (magga-phala), which is supposed to be something “irreversible” and without question. 


Since this topic can bring up a host of controversial subjects, I will try to restrict my 
discussion to the language used in modern-day vipassana texts, predominately of the Mahasi 
Sayadaw method, when referring to the attainment of sotapanna. The progression of insight involves 
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passing through one fdna (stage of knowledge) after another. Each stage is known by its particular 
quality and/or by what is realized and known within it. For instance, one would come to understand 
“there is no being or person, that there are only mere formations always disintegrating’’® and then 
sometime later experience “fearfulness...now that one knows the truth of continuous dissolution.” 
These are the teacher’s interpretations of the student’s reports, which can be based on astute and 
careful observations made by the student. The interpretations and observations can be questioned 
at a later time, though, to my knowledge, this is rarely done. At least, if there is some recollection 
of the experiences the student has, then each interpretation regarding stages can be questioned as 
to whether the experience of student actually matches up to the description of the stage. What then 
about the stages leading up to the attainment of Path and Fruit (magga-phala)? These are said to occur 
within mind-moments, and mind-moments are believed to happen so fast that they are imperceptible 
to the mind-body functioning of a human being (though not to a Buddha). So from the launching 
stage of “Equanimity about Formations” (sankhar ‘upekkhadfidna) through to “Fruition” (phala) 
stages of knowledge (fidna) occur that one would have no awareness of. Literally, in no time, 
the three fetters (tini sayyojanani) would be dropped, nibbana would be known, and one would become 
a sotapanna. Fortunately in that system there is a “Reviewing Knowledge” (paccavekkhanafiana) 
that arises sometime afterwards that enables one to see the defilements that have been abandoned. 
There is an additional practice that meditators are told to do, which is to practice nirodha samapatti 
by setting their intention to enter that state for a certain length of time in their meditation sittings. 


These stages and the experiences accompanying them are rigidly defined. There can be 
no other way for anyone to attain sotapanna than to have these experiences exactly as stated in 
the proper order at a fortuitous time in one’s journey in samsara. It is so precise that it can 
masquerade as a science, but yet at its core is a language of existence. The #dna exist objectively 
for each meditator to go through them in precisely the same order: they are an abstract template 
to plot someone’s course to nibbdana. Furthermore, within this model of meditative development, 
the goal, nibbana, is also turned into something substantial. 


What happens when you ask somebody who has been told by his teacher that he is a sotapanna 
to describe his experience of attaining? First of all, you run into the problem of the actual experience 
happening so fast that it is essentially imperceptible and incapable of being recollected. Secondly, 
having the experience already identified before one has described it to one’s self in one’s own words 
makes any new description suspect. The full description will have to corroborate the interpretation. 
If not, the interpretation is wrong. The stakes are very high here for any fuller description to match 
up, for if it doesn’t, one is not a sotapanna (according the rigid definitions and definitive experiences 
of the tradition). This is a strong disincentive to take a closer look at such attainments. Many such 
attainments thus become narratives that remain fixed and certain over time. 


This brings me to my own theory of an alternative process by which knowledge of the Four 
Noble Truths arises. I call this process, “Transformative Conceptualization,” and write about it my 
book “Unlearning Meditation: What to do when the instructions get in the way.”!° This theory 
addresses how narratives are built around our experiences and how a significant aspect of our 


8 Nanarama, M. S. (1983). The Seven Stages of Purification and The Insight Knowledges. Sri Lanka, Buddhist 
Publication Society: p. 47. 

° Sayadaw, M. (1971). Practical Insight Meditation. Sri Lanka, Buddhist Publication Society: p. 32. 

10 Siff, J. (2010). Unlearning Meditation: What to do when the instructions get in the way. Boston, MA, Shambhala 
Publications, Inc. 
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meditation practice is seeing into these narratives, abandoning one’s that are faulty, and creating 
new ones that more closely match what we now know from our investigations. What is transformed 
in meditation practice, at the level of wisdom, is one’s conceptualization of meditation experiences: 
they become seen less as self and more as dependently arisen. 


The more traditional proponents of vipassana meditation would probably state the position 
that once one has realized “the truth of impermanence,” it is no longer a concept. The purpose of 
the whole enterprise of vipassand meditation is to know things as they are and not as ideas of them. 
This is noble, but unrealistic. The methodology, as can be seen in some of my earlier arguments, 
is one of learning concepts, practicing them conscientiously, applying them to one’s experiences, 
interpreting one’s experiences through them, and then one day realizing that the truth of 
one’s experience indeed matches the concept. Besides my doubts as to this process actually 
working as planned, this methodology is guaranteed to produce new narratives about the nature 
of one’s experiences that will replace the old ones. We are essentially dealing with the products 
of experiences and understandings over time, which are the narratives that are built upon them, 
rather than raw un-narrated (non-conceptual) experiences that have transformed us deeply. 
Those experiences, like the Buddha’s, have perished within us and are only accessible through recall 
and expressible through narration (usually by way of language rather than art). 


That is not to say that I don’t believe in deeply transformative understandings arising in 
meditation, but I would prefer to be realistic about meditation practice and what it can accomplish, 
so I take the position that knowledge of the Dhamma arises through the awareness and discernment 
of all one’s states of mind and is not dependent on a singular definitive experience of realization. 
From that point of view, a meditation practice that includes all of one’s experience, on and off 
the cushion, and is willing to examine each and every narrative that one holds, makes sense. 
This is not to say that we need to know each and every state of mind and its accompanying narratives 
to understand dependent arising, but that dependent arising is found in every aspect of experience 
and that we just need to learn how to see it, not seek a realization of it. 


This involves a simple training that is done over time, during retreats and at home. 
When one sits in meditation, one can do one’s customary practice, or not do it, at any time during 
the sitting. One may also decide to sit with what comes up in one’s meditation sittings and not be 
wed to any particular technique. This kind of freedom allows for individual choice in one’s 
meditation practice, which I believe is an essential element for developing wisdom that is not 
dependent on another’s knowledge. 


Since students are not all doing the same practices, nor do they have the same meditation 
history and psychological make-up, there is a good deal of variety in their descriptions of what goes 
on their meditation sittings. Their descriptions will most likely have instances of their views on 
self and causality; of their desires, hopes, and fears; of their memories and current life situations; 
of their imaginations and their sense impressions; all of which can be examined in the context of 
learning the Dhamma. But in this way one learns about the truth of the Dhamma first by speaking 
honestly about one’s experiences and the willingness to look into the conditions that bring about 
one’s experiences, sustain them, and allow for them to be let go of. 


In this method of vipassana meditation, the meditation student directly knows her views 
on self, on causality, and her beliefs in the adherence to rites and rituals. Instead of adopting a view 
of no-self and practicing it so as to realize it, the student explores how her experiences of self are 
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constructed and is able to question the narratives of self (and other) as agent, identity, and recipient. 
This is not a rote method of inquiry to come up with the right answers—it is an open-ended 
exploration. If someone is trying to prove a hypothesis, such as there is no self, then one’s method 
moves in a straight line to accomplish it; if, on the other hand, someone is learning to observe 
something in a different way (such as dependent arising), then one’s method may be highly 
inclusive, and lead one all over the place, in order to fully comprehend and eventually integrate that 
new way of seeing. 


One may then ask, “Does this method led to the attainment of sotapanna?” In reply, 
I would have to say that the term “sotapanna’”’ is so bound up in a language of existence that I would 
hesitate to use it in this context. The Buddha did offer other terms to denote someone’s development 
on the path to full awakening, such as the notion of “sappurisa,” which has a broad meaning of 
a “good, honest, and worthy person.” In the Cii/apunnama Sutta,!! the Buddha says of the sappurisa, 
“And how is a true man (Bhikkhu Nyanamoli’s translation of sappurisa) possessed of good 
qualities? Here a true man has faith, shame, and fear of wrongdoing; he is learned, energetic, 
mindful, and wise.”’? This is not an attainment. When one reads further about the qualities of 
a sappurisa, one not only finds the qualities of a sotapanna, but also what would sustain an ongoing 
practice of cultivation of wholesome qualities and states of mind found within the Buddha’s 
teaching. Here we have a term that fits into a language of becoming, free of rigid definitions, definitive 
experiences, and notions of transcendence. It points to a worthwhile and wholesome development 
in a person’s meditation practice that is not dependent on a progression of stages leading to a particular 
attainment. A meditator could know from his own honest self-observation that he is a “sappurisa” 
and would not need to have a teacher confirm it. The descriptions of his meditation experiences 
would not have to be interpreted to fit into any system—they would just have to exhibit his trust in 
the process of meditation (or faith in the Dhamma) and his fear of wrongdoing in his life, 
and indicate that he is becoming learned, interested, aware, and wise. I believe the method 
of meditation I have outlined in this paper, which I have developed and taught over the past 
twenty-two years, does lead to this worthy and noble way of being, known as a sappurisa. 


Concluding this paper with a recapitulation of key points: 


A language of existence and a descriptive language of meditational experiences operate 
at two extremes. A language of becoming is the middle way between these extremes, utilizing 
the strengths of both and questioning their weaknesses. In questioning the use of terms and concepts 
that lend themselves to a language of existence in meditation teaching and practice, this paper 
steers clear of assessments on the validity or verifiability of the meditation experiences denoted by 
the terms and concepts used. It is my contention that the process of matching meditative states 
and realizations with set terminology and a system of stages is made less reliable by relying on 
a “language of existence” divorced from a descriptive language of meditational experiences. 
We need honest descriptions of meditator’s experiences, which may contain contradictions to general 
terms, in order to both counteract the tendency to lump disparate experiences into the same general 
category and to further our exploration into the dependently arisen nature of those experiences. 

" Majjhima Nikaya, III.23 
 Nanamoli, Bhikkhu (1995). The Middle Length Discourses of the Buddha. Boston, MA, Wisdom Publications: 
p. 894. 
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Thought and Praxis in Cotemporary Korean Buddhism: 
A Critical Examination 


_@- 


Jongmyung Kim 
The Academy of Korean Studies, R.O.K. 


Son (Ch. Chan; Jp. Zen) Buddhism has constituted the main current of Korean Buddhism 
since the ninth century. Korea is also the country where the tradition of Kanhwa Son (Ch. Kanhua 
Chan; Jp. Kéan Zen)! or “Keyword Meditation” (Bodiford 2010:95) or meditation of observing 
the critical phrase, has been best preserved in the world (KHS 2008:45), which is a great characteristic 
of Korean Buddhism in comparison with the Chinese and Japanese counterparts (Kim 2009:46). 
The purpose of this paper aims to examine the relationship between Buddhist thought and praxis 
in contemporary Korea’, focusing on the Chogye*Order of Korean Buddhism (Zaehan Pulgyo 
Chogyejong),* the mainstream of Korean Buddhism, from the critical point of view. 


Scholars in Korea have focused on research on the paths to enlightenment. The Chogye 
Order also has held international conferences on Kanhwa Son and published books on it® 
and guidelines for its practice for both monks and lay people. However, Buddhist thought and 
practice in contemporary Korea are not in unity and little study has been done with regard to this issue.° 


Composed of three sections, the first section of this paper will examine the thought of 
the Chogye Order, focusing on its emphasis on the concept of emptiness, meditative thought, 
and Flower Garland (K. Hwadm; Ch. Huayan; Jp. Kegon) thought, and the second section will be 
devoted to investigating its soteriology, concentrating on the historical development and procedure. 
Finally, the third section will analyze the relationship between the thoughts and the practices of 
the Chogye Order. Major references to this research will be scholarly works on the meditative 


* This paper is the first draft, thus not for citation without the author’s permission. 

** Romanization: In general, there are two types of the Romanization system for terms in Korean: the McCune- 
Reischauer system and the revised system by the Korean government. In this paper the former will be employed, unless 
otherwise specified. 

' With the purpose of exemplifying the Chogye Order’s determination to present Kanhwa S6n as its hallmark and to 
lead a campaign spreading its practice both in Korea and overseas the Order sponsored international conferences in recent 
years (Dongguk Institute for Buddhist Studies Research 2010; and Institute for the Study of the Jogye Order of Korean 
Buddhism, Dongguk University 2011). 

2 For Buddhism in contemporary Korea, refer to Buswell 1992:21-36; Kim 2008b:267-74. 

3 The name “Chogye” is the Korean pronunciation of “Caoqi,” which is the name of the mountain of residence of 
Huineng (638-713), the sixth Patriarch of the Chinese Chan tradition, adumbrating the fundamental Zen stance of Korean 
Buddhism. 

4 The Chogye Order is alternately romanized as Daehan Bulgyo Jogyejong. As for its history and impending issues 
related to it, see Kim 2005a:158-9. As of 2011, several tens of Buddhist orders are registered on a Korean government 
body. Among these, the Chogye Order holds 13,000 monks and nuns, more than half of the total number of monks and 
nuns in Korea, and the majority of traditional Korean monasteries, whose total number is more than 1,000. 

> In particular, the book Kanhwa Son (hereafter, KHS) reflects the official view of the Chogye Order on Korean S6n 
Buddhism, including that of Supreme Patriarch (chongjéng) of the Order. 

6 For overseas trends in research on Korean Buddhism, refer to Jorgensen 2006:9-26; McBride 2006:27-48; Mohan 
2006:49-68; and Serensen 2007:212-34. 
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technique, Kanhwa Son (hereafter, KHS) published from the Chogye Order, conference papers 
sponsored by the Order, and media material.’ 


This research hopes contribute to clarifying the nature of contemporary Korean Buddhism 
in particular and to broadening scholarly horizons in the field of East Asian Buddhism in general. 


Thought of the Chogye Order: 


Buddhism was introduced to Korea from China in the fourth century. Thereafter, a variety 
of Buddhist schools existed on Korean soil. In particular, the Hwadm school flourished most until 
the ninth century, when S6n schools of Korea had their firm roots in Korea. Those S6n schools were 
eventually united into one main school, the Chogye Order. However, the Chogye Order emerged 
twice in Korean history. The first order came to the fore after the twelfth century, but came to 
a close in 1424 as a result of the anti-Buddhist policy by the Confucian Chos6n (1392-1910) 
government. The second Chogye Order was a product of the Japanese colonial period from 1910 
to 1945. As a response to the colonial policy of that period, the name “Chogye” re-emerged in 
the Korean ecclesiastical order in 1941 and it was not until 1962 that the Chogye Order of Korean 
Buddhism was established. Therefore, in terms of history and ideology, both continuity and 
discontinuity exist between these two different types of orders. The Chogye Order in this paper 
refers to the latter and its ideological underpinnings are the thought of emptiness, Sdn thought, and 
the Flower Garland thought. 


Emphasis on Emptiness: 


The Diamond Sutra (Skt. Vajracchedika Prajnaparamita Sutra) is one of the basic texts 
of the Chogye Order. Regarding this, the third article of the first chapter titled “The Name of 
the Order and Its Purport” (chongmyong mit chongji) of its “Religious Charter” (chénghon) stipulates: 


The basic texts of this [Chogye] Order are the Diamond Siitra (Ktimgang kyong) and...8 
Regarding this, the “Religious Charter’ details as follows: 


The reason why the Chogye Order takes the Diamond Sutra as one of its basic texts is 
because: the scripture teaches emptiness (Skt. simyata), the Buddhist predicate of existence; 
Master Huineng [638-713] of Caoqi, the sixth Patriarch [of Chinese Chan school], read it 
closely; and he also recommended it to his disciples. 


7 — Bulgyo sinmun (Buddhist Newspaper, http://www.ibulgyo.com), Beopbo sinmun (Dharma Jewel Newspaper, 


http://www.beopbo.com), and Hyeondae Bulgyo sinmun (Modern Buddhist Newspaper, http://news.buddhapia.com) are 
representative of their kind. These newspapers have paid keen attention to discourses on Kanhwa Son in Korea. 
8 http://www.buddhism.or.kr/pGuidance/Guid View.aspx?pcode=01021&ppgm=1 (retrieved October 7, 2011). Other 
quotations from the “Religious Charter” of the Chogye Order in the following are from the same web information. 
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This scripture is a short and well-known Mahayana sititra from the Prajfiaparamita, 
or “Perfection of Wisdom” genre, and emphasizes the practice of non-abiding, non-attachment, 
and emptiness. This means that the Chogye Order embraces the concept of emptiness in its 
philosophical system of thought. 


Son Thought: 


The Chogye Order has proclaimed itself to be a S6n Buddhist order and the first article of 
the first chapter of the “Religious Charter” of the Chogye Order records: 


This [Chogye] Order originated from the Kajisan School, which was founded by National 
Master Totti [d. 825] of Silla [57 B.C.E.-935 C.E.], revived by National Master Pojo 
[Chinul, 1158-1210] of Koryéd [918-1392], and took its firm root by National Master 
T’aego Pou [1301-82] who harmonized diverse Buddhist schools of his time. 


According to this quotation, National Preceptor Totii was the founder of the Chogye Order. 
The Sdn monk Toii, the founder of one of the Nine Mountain Schools of S6n (Kusan Sénmun),? 
introduced Patriarchal Chan (Ch. Zushi Chan; K. Chosa Son), which was the precursor of Kanhua 
Chan and refers to the Chan tradition transmitted from mind to mind by patriarchs in history 
(KHS 2008:59), to Korea. In addition, National Preceptor Pojo Chinul was its reviver, and National 
Preceptor T’aego Pou was its settler. The Order’s “Religious Charter” also stipulates dharma talks 
by eminent meditation masters as one of its basic texts: 


The [Chogye] Order takes... the dharma talks which have transmitted the lantern 
[of the Buddha’s wisdom] (chéndiing pobo) as its basic texts. 


With regard to this, the “Religious Charter” details as follows: The transmission of the lamp 
means the transmission of [the Buddha’s] teaching. It refers to the continuation of the teaching from 
generation to generation, just like the light of a lantern is put on one by one. Therefore, the dharma 
talks that have transmitted refer to the teachings of succeeding patriarchs such as Maha Kasapa 
who succeeded the teaching of the Buddha. In fact, Korea is unique in that Buddhist followers are 
seeking enlightenment'® primarily through meditative practice. 


Hwaom Thought: 


The Kyo (doctrinal study) side of Korean Buddhism has been completely dominated by 
the one vehicle round-sudden teachings of the Hwadm school (Odin 1982:189). Primarily due to 
the monumental efforts of Uisang (625-702),!! the founder of the Hwadm school of Korea, Hwaom 
became the predominant doctrinal study school of Korean Buddhism (Odin 1982:xvi). Uisang 
thought his teaching through his “Dharma-realm chart” (Pdépkye to), a diagram used in Korean 
° For the history of the Nine Mountain Schools of Sdn, its development, and characteristics, see Sorensen 1987. 

The concept of “enlightenment” tends to have been even mystified in contemporary Korea. Regarding a critical 
discussion of this issue, refer to Kim 2005b:609-39. 

i‘ For an introduction to Uisang’s Ocean Seal of Hua-yen Buddhism, see Odin 1982: xiii-xx. For a translation of 
Uisang’s Autocommentary on the Ocean Seal, refer to Odin 1982:189-213. 
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Hwa6m doctrine to indicate the complex web of interrelationships governing everything in 
existence (Buswell 1992:51-2).'* Even after the solid foundation of the Sdn thought in Korea in 
the ninth century, Hwadm thought has maintained its strong influence in the development of 
Korean Buddhism. Dharma lectures by eminent Korean S6n masters such as Kusan also con- 
tained much of Hwadm imagery for a formal statement about S6n understanding, which is dis- 
tinctively Korean (Buswell 1992:184). The monastic curricular of the three major monasteries in 
contemporary Korea, T’ongdosa, Haeinsa, and Songgwangsa, each of which is Buddha-jewel 
Monastery, Dharma-jewel Monastery, and Sangha-jewel Monastery, shares similarities in their major 
content and represent the strong influence of Hwadm thought. 


However, Meditation and Doctrine had been in conflict vying for religious hegemony before 
the twelfth century, when Chinul emerged. Chinul harmonized the two Buddhist traditions,"* 
eventually developing his philosophical system of thought. Chinul sought to develop a comprehensive 
system of Buddhism in which Meditation would be practiced in tandem with training in the Hwadm 
scholastic teachings. He advocated a “sudden awakening and gradual cultivation” (tono chémsu)" 
approach to practice, in which the initial awakening engendered by Hwaom doctrinal understanding 
was bolstered through gradual cultivation of Meditation and finally verified through direct 
realization (Buswell 1992:59). 


In addition, Chinul’s legacy has been persistent down to the present in terms of monastic 
curricula, Buddhist precepts, and soteriology. Prospective ordinands in contemporary Korea are 
supposed to follow a system of postulancy. Postulants, known literally as “practitioners” (haengja), 
are expected to complete a six-month training period to ordination (Buswell 1992:76).'> After their 
six-month postulancies are over, the postulants are ready to ordain as novice monks (sami; 
Skt. Sramanera) or nuns (samini; Skt. Sramaneri). They are supposed to study either in the monastic 
college (kangwon) or in the meditation center (sénbang) for four years before full ordination.'® 
Chinul’s works, including his magnum opus Excerpts from the Dharma Collection and Personal 
Notes on Its Special Practice Records (Pépchip py6lhaengnok chéryo pyong ip sagi) constitute 
an important part of these monastic curricular, Buddhist precepts, and soteriology. 


Therefore, unlike thus far known in the West, where Zen Buddhism is characterized by such 
aphorism as “special transmission of Buddhism distinct from the teachings, which is not dependent 
on words and letters” (Buswell 1992:217), monks of the Chogye Order study doctrinal teachings 
primarily based on the thought of Chinul as its theoretical prop, which is characterized by the unity 
of doctrine and meditation. However, the two are not on equal standing in the Chogye Order: 
Doctrinal study is considered inferior to Meditation and the former just serves as a prerequisite 
to enter into the latter. In addition, Chinul’s Admonition to Beginners (Kye ch’osim hagin mun) 
constitutes part of a major work on Buddhist ethics in contemporary Korea and his approach to 


The chart appears in T 1887 A.45.711a. For an English translation of the chart, see Lee 1993:163-4. 

8 For Chinul’s harmonization between S6n and Hwadm thought, see Shim 1999:3-158 

In the Japanese monk Yasutani Hakuun (1885-1973)’s soteriological schema, “sudden enlightenment” or “sudden 
awakening” is based on tathagatagarbha and “gradual cultivation” is based on alayavijfiana (Gregory 2011:106). 

'S Before 1945 it was expected to complete a three-year training period before ordination (Buswell 1992:76). 

The standardized curriculum adopted in Korean seminaries is divided into four levels: The elementary curriculum, 
or sami kwa (Sramanera Course), the intermediate curriculum, or sajip kwa (Fourfold Collection Course), the advanced 
curriculum, or sagyo kwa (Fourfold Doctrinal Course), and the graduate level, the taegvo kwa (Great Doctrinal Course). 
A student who completes all four of these curricular would have spent approximately twelve years in study (Buswell 
1992:98-9) in the past. 
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enlightenment represented by sudden awakening followed by gradual cultivation still serves as 
a major soteriology of Korean Buddhism. 


Kanhwa Son: The Major Praxis of the Chogye Order: 


Kanhwa S6n is the Korean version of Chinese Kanhua Chan, which had exerted a significant 
influence in the formation of Korean Son Buddhism. The Chogye Order has adopted Kanhwa Son to 
be its major soteriology to attain enlightenment. The Order also regarded Kanhwa Son as the only 
and best Buddhist practice.'’ In fact, Kanhwa Son is virtually the only type of meditation used in 
contemporary Korean monasteries (Buswell 1992:220).'® 


It was Chinul,'’ the philosophical founder of Korean S6n Buddhism, who introduced 
Kanhua Chan to Korea. Hyesim (1178-1234), who was National Master Chin’gak and the best 
disciple of Chinul, and his pupil published Sénmun yomsong chip (Collection of the Meditation 
School’s Enlightened Verses), making Kanhwa Son as the representative Buddhist practice of Korea. 
In particular, the Chogye Order has regarded T’aego (1301-82) as the actual founder of the Kanhwa 
Son tradition of Korea, a result of efforts of the disciples of Hyujong (1520-1604),”° who made 
the Kanhwa Son tradition survive during the anti-Buddhist Chos6n dynasty, eventually making it 
the main practice of Korean Buddhism up to the present (Kim 2010:712-3). 


Kanhwa S6n aims to attain enlightenment through the practice of keyword meditation. 
It is generally practiced in the following order: A practitioner should have a firm faith in 
the Buddha’s teaching and arouse a firm mind to become a great man of freedom (KH'S 2008:311); 
next, he has to request a teaching from an able master; if admitted, he will be given a hwadu, 
the subject of meditation, to be observed from the master;”! the master examines his disciple’s level 
of spiritual progress; and finally, if the disciple is considered to have attained enlightenment, 
the master gives him recognition (KHS 2008:369-70). 


Analysis of the Relationship between Thought and Praxis: 


The Chogye Order adopts the thought of emptiness, meditation, and Hwadém thought 
as its theoretical basis and Kanhwa Son as its major praxis. Both Son practice and Kyo study in 
the Chogye Order make modern S6n monastic life in Korea offer a valuable conterparadigm to 
the usual Western portrayals of Zen (Buswell 1992:223). However, the Order lacks its identity both 
historically and philosophically (Keel 2000:159-93; Park 2000:43-62). There were two distinctive 


7 For the practice of meditation and training in the meditation hall, see Buswell 1992:149-202. 

As for the scholarly discussions of various meditative traditions in a global perspective, refer to Eifring 2010. 
In particular, for the Buddhist meditation, see Eifring 2010:491-731, 861-82. As for books on Korean Kanhwa Son in 
English, see Chin 2009:7-9. 

For the collected works of Chinul, see Buswell 1983 and its abridgment Buswell 1991; for Chinul as the philosophical 
founder of Korean Sén Buddhism, refer to Keel 1984. 

20 For Hyujéng’s synthetic vision under Confucian domination, see Buswell 1999:134-59. For Hyujéng’s approaches 
to enlightenment, see Kim 2006:78-108 and for Hyujéng’s soteriological strategies in his magnum opus, refer to Kim 
2012:381-98. 

21 Tn this process, doubt is considered important. For the role of doubt, see Buswell 2011:187-202. 
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types of Chogye Orders throughout Korean history. This is an extremely important issue because 
it is associated with the search of the exact identity of the school itself, and by extension, that of 
Korean Buddhism and history. In fact, the Chyogye Order holds continuity and discontinuity in his- 
tory. Korean Buddhist scholars have developed many different theories regarding its lineage. These 
theories, however, were not based on historical fact, but a product of ideological motives to connect 
it to the “orthodox” lineage of the Chinese Linji Chan tradition. In addition, the Order professes it to 
be a Son school. Nevertheless, the Order also allows doctrinal study and recitation of the Buddha’s 
name” and incantation within its system of thought. In addition, the Kanhwa S6n tradition, the crux 
of soteriology of the Chogye Order, also remains problematic in various aspects.” 


Analysis of Thought: 


Simultaneous emphasis on S6n and Kyo or Doctrine is a characteristic feature of Korean 
Buddhism (Buswell 1992:223). However, thought and praxis of the Chogye Order are not in harmony. 


Pursuit of Cupidity against Emptiness: 


As stipulated in its “Religious Charter,” the Chogye Order has emphasized the concept of 
emptiness. However, this ideal does not fit in with the reality. Religious rituals often tend to be used 
for economic reasons. In most Chinese Buddhist institutions in the 1990s, Buddhist ritual served as 
the principal source of income for monasteries (Welch 1973: 207). Likewise, Buddhism for fortune 
(kibok Pulgyo) serves as a concept to characterize the nature of Buddhism in contemporary Korea™* 
and Buddhist circles are not free from mercenary affluence. 


Ancestor worship ritual in Korea has been a medium through which the living could express 
filial piety by requiting the ancestors’ favors and keeping their memories alive. Korean Buddhist 
circles, including the Chogye Order, are not exceptional in this regard. In fact, the Buddhist calendar 
published from Chogyesa Monastery, the headquarters of the Chogye Order, is fraught with 
Buddhist memorial services called chae for payment. In addition, Yonghwasa Monastery, which 
is also affiliated with the Chogye Order, has been well known for those services since the 1960s.” 
Therefore, the Chogye Order is not free from non-abiding to material gain. 


Recitation of the Buddha’s name was also used in Chinese Kanhua Chan. For this, refer to Schliitter 2011:215-40. 
The Japanese Zen monk Doégen (1200-53) also embraced various Buddhist practices, including burning incense and 
repentances (Foulk 2001:16-7). 

3 Regarding the impending issues of Korean Kanhwa Son, refer to Kim 2010:713-6. 

Jae-ryong Shim views the latter period of the twentieth century as the third paradigmatic period of Korean Buddhism 
and characterizes it as the continuation of the “Buddhism as state protector” (hoguk Pulgyo) tradition, the maintenance 
of Buddhism for fortune, and the Buddhist movement for the masses (minjung Pulgyo) (Shim 1999:161-70). In addition, 
the concepts of “hooligans Buddhism” (chop’ok Pulgyo), and “skirt Buddhism” (ch’ima Pulgyo) are another expressions 
used to characterize contemporary Korean Buddhism from the critical point of view. 

*5 For the relationship between the Buddhist memorial services at Yonghwasa Monastery and the modernization 
of Korea, see Kim 2008a. 
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The Buddha’s birthday is the highlight of the Buddhist ceremonial year in Korea and lanterns 
are offered for sale on that day, thus making it one of the largest income-producing events (Buswell 
1992:43-6). Scholars of Korean Buddhism already pointed out that commercialization of Buddhism 
was an impending issue to be resolved in contemporary Korea (Shim 1993:50-6). Korean Buddhist 
mass media have also reported that some Korean monasteries are using Buddhist memorial ritual as 
an easy means to raise monastic fund and even went to excess in their commercialization (Nam 2004). 


Incongruence with the Spirit of Meditative Buddhism: 


The spirit of Meditative Buddhism is characterized by independency and self-supportiveness. 
However, its Korean version is different, providing the master with absolute authority. The Chogye 
Order emphasizes that the master’s recognition of a practitioner’s spiritual advancement has been 
considered very important in the Kanhwa Son tradition. However, able masters are very few in 
contemporary Korea and the master’s criteria for evaluating S6n practitioners’ spiritual progress 
are unclear. It is also taken for granted that all monks, including S6n practitioners, should observe 
Buddhist precepts. However, in reality, many Korean S6n practitioners are disinterested in keeping 
Buddhist precepts and social ethics. Some Sdn monks are living their monastic life as antinomians 
even with a mercenary motive (Kim 2010:721-3). 


Kanhwa Son or Hwadu Absolutism: 


The Chogye Order emphasizes the simultaneous practice of Doctrine and Meditation. 
Although Korean monks are literate (Buswell 1992:217-8), they are not much familiar with the basic 
teachings of the Buddha. Scholars have debated about what the Buddha actually taught. However, 
they agree that there are the basic teachings of the Buddha, which include the Four Noble Truths, 
the theory of dependent origination, the three attributes of existence, and the theory of twelve abodes 
of sensation. In addition, the Chogye Order adds the Middle Way and six perfections to these. 
In particular, the Four Noble Truths are considered the most important Buddhist doctrine among 
others (Kim 2010:725). Nevertheless, the monastic curricular in contemporary Korea do not include 
any work and course on early Buddhism (Kim 2001:492-9). The late monk Séngch’6l (1912-93), 
who assumed the position of Supreme Patriarch of the Chogye Order and was well known for his 
soteriological scheme “sudden enlightenment and sudden realization” (tono tonsu) and ascetic life, 
was not exceptional in this regard. His understanding of early Buddhism was not based on what 
the Buddha actually taught but on Sinicized form of Buddhist texts (Kim 2006b:75-87). 


However, the Order it still sticks to Meditation absolutism to the neglect of Doctrine. 
In fact, Kanhwa Son in contemporary Korea is characterized by hwadu absolutism (Chong 2000:6) 
to the neglect of doctrinal teachings and its practitioners regard verbal interpretation of hwadu 
as arsenic poison to kill S6n Buddhism, probably a typical characteristic of Korean Kanhwa Son 
(Pak 2005:16). However, “Kanhwa Son absolutism” is problematic (S6 2000:93-7). In addition, 
not all monks agree to the efficacy of Kanhwa Son and some Korean monks are quite skeptical 
of its soteriological efficiency (Kim 2010:719). 
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Limits of Kanhwa Son as Soteriology: 


The Chogye Order has an insufficient practical system and Kanhwa Son in contemporary 
Korea has several impending issues to be resolved. Depending on the traditional authority, 
pro-Kanhwa S6n practitioners have argued lopsided that it was the best approach to enlightenment. 
In contrast, scholars and some reform-minded monks tend to show a critical attitude toward 
the practice. Although the two sides are in conflict, there is no substantial conversation between them 
(S6 2000:88-90), leaving Kanhwa Son primarily for a small number of S6n monks. 


In fact, the idea that Kanhwa Son is the best soteriology is not persuasive (Kang 2003:138), 
but a result of the fossilization of culture, which places absolute trust in the superior culture, 
but lacking knowledge of it (W6n’gydng 2003:5-7). The Chogye Order’s exclusive favor for 
the Kanhwa S6n tradition appears to be anachronistic (S6 2006:24) and Kanhwa Son has no reason 
for being considered the best soteriology in terms of the number of meditative monks, soteriology, 
and target audience. 


A Small Number of Meditative Monks: 


Meditative monks are considered elites in Korean monastic circles. However, their number 
is small. As of mid-1970s, meditation student numbered less than about 5 percent of the total number 
of monks and nuns ordained in the Chogye (Buswell 1992:167) and there was no significant increase 
in their number up to the present. The rest are still engaging in non-meditative Buddhist practices. 


Non-meditative Practices: 


In spite of its profession to be a S6n school, the Chogye Order is not exclusively a Son 
school. Unlike thus far known in the West regarding the characteristics of Zen Buddhism, it also 
embraces as part of its practical way the invocation of the Buddha’s name, reading and copying 
of Buddhist texts, bowing in front of the Buddha image, and engagement in Buddhist events, etc. 
In particular, Korean S6n monks also engage in ascetic practices, including eating only raw food, 
fasting, and never lying down to sleep (Buswell 1992:189-99). Regarding this, the third article of 
the first chapter of the “Religious Charter” of the Order also stipulates: 


This [Chogye] Order’s basic texts are the Diamond Siitra and the dharma talks that have 
transmitted lanterns [of the Buddha’s wisdom]. Other Buddhist canonical texts, and recitation of 
the Buddha’s name (yombu/) and incantation (chiju) are also allowed. 


Therefore, the Chogye Order allows non-meditative practices, including recitation of 
the Buddha’s name and incantation in its system of thought, making a Korean approach to Zen 
quite different from its counterparts: China and Japan. However, these practical elements are distant 
from the spirit of Son Buddhism (W6n’gy6dng 2003:11; Misan 2006:6). 
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Monks-oriented Practice: 


Texts on meditation such as the Platform Siitra say that people of higher spiritual 
faculty are qualified for practicing Kanhwa Chan. Likewise, Kanhwa S6n has been in principle 
for monastic professionals in Korea and lay people are not much interested in meditative practice. 
Although some of lay people are often allowed to practice meditation with monks, they are expected 
to just remain passive participants. 


Toward a New Direction: 


First of all, the Chogye Order needs to clarify its historical and philosophical identity. 
In addition, the idea that Kanhwa S6n is the best soteriology is no longer effective in contemporary 
society, which is characterized by openness and diversity. Meditation was first of all a method for 
obtaining supranormal powers (Faure 1996:75). Morten Schliitter argues the Chinese Chan traditions 
must be examined within the context of secular political, social, and economic forces in Song China 
(Chia 2010:56). In addition, the public cases of Chan also need to be analyzed not just as accounts 
of historical events or of pedagogical techniques, but also as works of literature, as stories, poems, 
narratives, and myths (Bodiford 2010:99). In Japan, koans also played a major role in the ritual 
process and they tended to become an object of bookish study or they were memorized and became 
the object of a kind of “fetishism” (Faure 1996:218-9). Now, it is time for Korean S6n circles to 
respond to James Robson’s argument, “Scholars of Zen Buddhism needs to explain deeper questions 
about why it is that the Linji style of Kanhwa practice became the prominent style of Chan/S6n/Zen 
practice around the world and particularly here in Korea” (Robson 2010:355). 


Conclusion: 


The purpose of this paper aimed to examine the relationship between Buddhist thought and 
praxis in contemporary Korea, focusing on the Chogye Order of Korean Buddhism, the mainstream 
of Korean Buddhism, from the critical point of view. The ideological underpinnings of the Chogye 
Order are the thought of emptiness, Sdn thought, and the Flower Garland thought and its major praxis 
is Kanhwa Meditation. However, this research came to a conclusion that the reality of the Chogye 
Order is in general incongruent with the thought of emptiness vying for material affluence and 
the spirit of Meditative Buddhism; and the Son Buddhist Chogye Order also allowed non-meditative 
practices. This research also argues that Kanhwa S6n is no longer effective in contemporary society; 
and the Chogye Order needs to redefine the notion of Buddhist practice beyond Kanhwa Son 
absolutism as ‘a process of one’s living up to the basic teachings of the Buddha’ and accept 
the diverse ways of practice.”° 


26 For a discussion of this issue, see Kim 2010:724-6 
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Glossary: 

chae #f Kusan Sonmun Jul itfif"4 

chiju FL Kye ch’osim hagin mun i Mo KS 
Chin’ gak IRV Kyo 

Chinul 40/4 Linji fin 75 

Chogyesa Wi ]8 55 Pojo 74/8 

Chogye (Ch. Caogi) #772 Popchip pydlghaengnok choryo pyong ip sagi 
chondiing pobo (if KEV 34 TEAR ITT BRED EFL A Bhai 

chonghon A i Popkye to 71 

chongjdng 75 IF. Pou i ick 

Chosa Sin (Ch. Zushi Chan) ili sagyo kwa PA 

Choson ‘iJ ff sajip kwa P44 

Dogen 3836 sami (kwa) V5 (Bt) 

Hacinsa SOS samini Wife Je 

haengja {7% S6n (Ch. Chan, Jp. Zen) itt 

hoguk Pulgyo i (bc sonbang i 

Huineng #842 Songgwangsa PAs) SF 

hwadu 2238 Soénmun yomsong chip iil" fi SEE 
Hwadm (Ch. Huayan, Jp. Kegon) + iz Traego Air 

Hyesim *# T’ongdosa iii HEF 

Hyujong (Ki? taegyo kwa KAP 

Kajisan SiS? 1L) Taehan Pulgyo Chogyejong A iif Whee BIRR 
kangwon ibe tono chomsu HHH (E 

Kanhwa Sdn (Ch. Kanhua Chan, tono tonsu WAY HE Ie 

Jp. Kdan Zen) A afi Totii 34 #8 

kibok Pulgyo jr iii Hh2x Uisang #5 

Koryo jie Yasutani Hakuun #4 SE 

Kiimgang kyong <li yombul “Hi 

Kusan Jul Yonghwasa Hl #8 
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Ganhwaseon (4 iil) in Korea: 
From a Seon Practitioner’s Perspective 
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Introduction 


It has been a significant occasion, almost every year for the last decade, that Buddhists 
from various traditions get together to share their thoughts and experiences about Buddhist idea 
and practice on the UN Day of Vesak celebrations in Thailand, in May.' Considering its numbers of 
participants from different countries and traditions, about 2,000 Buddhist delegates from more than 
80 countries, including Theravada and Mahayana tradition, it seems the biggest event of Buddhists 
around the world in recent years. It is also noticeable that most Buddhists have commemorated and 
celebrated the 2,600th year of Buddha’s attainment of Great Enlightenment (4) since the last year, 
BE 2555 (2011). We have to review and remind that what is the Enlightenment of Shakyamuni and 
how Siddhartha attained the Enlightenment. Seon (i! Chan/Zen) Buddhist meditation practitioners 
believe that Enlightenment means Seeing Nature (/i,=) of Dharma, or Reality, which is the same as 
Buddha Nature ({#}'#) and Nature of Mind (-#:) for all Sentient Beings (4&4). Seon practitioners 
believe that Seon meditation practice is the best way to attain Enlightenment. The characteristics of 
Seon tradition have been known as: “Without standing on letters [of words] (7. \7 ‘f-), [the Mind] 
especially transmitted beside the doctrinal (#471) (#), [it] directly points the human mind (4.494 A-D) 
to see nature [of mind] for attaining Buddhahood ( {4 3¢ (38).” Seon practitioners also believe that 
Seon tradition started from the event, so-called “[the Buddha] Held up a flower and [Mahakasapa] 
smiled (fi/E (i ),” when a Buddhist assembly was held on the Spiritual Mountain (#111 @_£) for 
preaching Dharma.’ According to Seon tradition, the Buddha declared that he transmitted the Correct 
Dharma of Eye Store (JE 4k #0) of him to Mahakasapa at that moment of the smile and therefore, 
Mahakasapa became the First Patriarch of the tradition. Then, having passed away, Mahakasapa 
transmitted his Dharma to Ananda who accordingly became the Second Patriarch. 





















































It is significant to appreciate that because of his spiritual quality of enlightenment Ananda 
could not join the First Assembly of Compiling Buddha’s Teachings (Samgiti #42) which was 
held in Rajagriha with 500 Arahats after Buddha’s Parinirvana, the Great Passing Away in peace 
(eit A 60/|Al €)completely. It is said that Ananda was an attendant of the Buddha and had 
remembered all what the Buddha spoke, but he had not attained enlightenment yet by himself 
before the Buddha’s passing. When Ananda attended the First Assembly, Mahakasapa, who was 
the convener and in charge, did not allow him to join the meeting, but expelled him with the assignment 
to attain enlightenment. Then Ananda took an intensive meditation practice for a week and eventually 
attained enlightenment. Then, he could join the Assembly and played the role to recite what he had 
heard as the words as “thus what I have heard (#U7£ 4% |#]) [from the Buddha]” which was put at 
the beginning of the Sutras, Buddhist Scriptures. 




















' UN Day of Vesak celebration has been based on a resolution of the 54th General Assembly of United Nations in 


December, 1999. Visit website http://www,vesakday.mcu.ac.th 
2 The spiritual mountain refers to Vulture Peak Mountain (Gridhrakuta), where Shakyamuni Buddha expounded Lotus Sutra. 
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It is worthy of notice that the chief editor’s remark on Ganhwaseon: A Way of Practice of 
Jogye Order in which he confesses that as a Seon practitioner, he had been hesitant to take a part 
in the compilation of the book because he thought that Ganhwaseon practitioners had to be serious 
about practice for having the experience of meditation than the expression of words, so he should 
refuse the request to make such a book. However, the editorial committee, consisting of senior 
Seon practitioners, had intensive discussions on the matter and eventually made a decision to join 
the works to show their intention of the book as “a pointing finger to moon.” In this paper, I would 
like to share some information of the situation of Ganhwaseon in Korea and my thoughts about 
the practice with a sense of the same feeling of the editor above mentioned. I will first review and 
point out characteristics of Ganhwaseon and the situation in Korea. 


Ganhwaseon (4 aii!) 





Ganhwaseon is a way of Seon which has developed through various traditions of Buddhist 
meditation. However, the main practice of Ganhwaseon is to observe and contemplate (77) “Hwadu” 
(8 topic of critical words) in order to comprehend the intention of the speaker who said 
the words. It is a way to see one’s Nature (VE) which is identical with Buddha’s and everyone’s. 
Therefore, it is also called “Hwaduseon(ii #Ail#),” Seon of Hwadu. In fact, a Hwadu is not for 
reasoning, but contemplating. ‘Seon’ is the Korean pronunciation of the Chinese word ‘Chan (if#),’ 
which in turn is derived from the Sanskrit word Dhyana, which can be translated as Quiet Meditation 
(i J) or Speculation Practice (JA HE{E). Seon also refers to a school of Mahayana Buddhism, which 
was remarkably developed in East Asian situations as a practice-oriented tradition. However, Seon 
emphasizes mind practice to attain Correct Enlightenment (iF), which generates Wisdom (#2) 
and Compassion (#42:) for all sentient living beings (¢4E). As such, it de-emphasizes theoretical 
knowledge in favour of intuitive self-realization through meditation practice. 





























According to the tradition, Seon originated in India as a transcendental non-verbal 
Dharma as “[the Buddha] Held up a Flower and [Mahakasapa] Smiled” which communicated and 
transmitted directly by the Buddha to Mahakashapa at Vulture Peak Mountain. Moreover, it is 
known that the Buddha told Mahakasapa “I transmit to you the light of the pure dharma eye which is 
birthless, deathless, wondrous, spiritual, the real form of no-form, delicate, the true teaching,” at 
the end of the event. Therefore, we can say that the story of the event was a Gongan (“ % Public 
Case) and the critical key words, “Holding a flower and Smiling,” is a Hwadu. In this case of 
Hwaduseon, the practitioner should comprehend the intention ‘why [the Buddha] Held a flower and 
why Mahakasapa smiled at the moment.’ And a practitioner should comprehend the intention of the 
Buddha’s remark and that the meaning of the words that “the light of pure dharma eye,” could be 
called a Hwadu to question what is the real meaning of the words or intention of the Buddha to say that. 




















It is known that in Buddhism there the Threefolds Wisdom: Wisdom of Reality (Ft #4 HZ 4), 
Wisdom of Observation (#1! 47), and Wisdom of Letters (SCF: 47). It can be said that through 
observing letters (words), one could comprehend reality as to attain wisdom. It is similar that through 
observing Hwadu, one can attain awakening or enlightenment. To appreciate the Seon tradition, one 
should remind the well-known statement of the characteristics of the Seon tradition that: “Without 
standing on the letters, having transmitted outside the Scriptures, it directly points the human mind 











3 


Tao-yuan, Sohaku Ogata trans., The Transmission of the Lamp, Wolfeboro, NH: Longwood Academic, 1990, P. 5. 
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to see one’s true nature as attaining Buddhahood.” These words teach practitioners that they should 
not attach to scripture and words, but use them as Upaya, or Skillful Means. Seon can be practiced 
anywhere and anytime because it is dependent on one’s single mind or intention regardless of any 
particular conditions. It is important to note a well known Seon proverb that says, when a finger is 
pointing to the moon, “one should not see merely the finger, but the moon.” in terms of the ultimate 
purpose and communication. Seon stresses on meditation and concentration. 


It is said that this tradition of transmission of the Dharma Lamp (i) was later taken from 
India to China by Bodhidharma in the 6th century, where it was subsequently transmitted to other 
parts of Asia. Seon was introduced into the Unified Silla (##— #1 ME), Korea, in the 9th century by 
the Venerable Doeui Myeongjeok (34 #8 14%), a Korean Buddhist monk. The Seon Master Doeui, 
who received Dharma transmission from the Chan Master Xitang Zhizhang (4. #1! js¢735-8 14) in 
the lineage of Huineng (7 f¢ 638-713), was the first pioneer of The Seon School (iT) and to be 
known as the Patriarchal Founder of Jogye Order (#/} ail), which is the major Buddhist order in 
Korea these days. It is believed that Ganhwaseon is one of the most developed methods for seeing 
one’s true nature since the time of Shakyamuni Buddha. Moreover, the tradition was transmitted 
and developed in China and then came to Korea. It is recognized that Ganhwaseon was advocated 
by Chan Master Tahui Tsungkao (A.2& <4: 1088-1163) in Song (A) China and evolved from then 
onwards. Seon Master Bojo Jinul (1158-1210), in Goryeo, was a pioneer of Ganwhaseon in Korea. 
Though the traditions have produced several lineages around world, they all share the same principal 
ideas that reality is essentially empty and stress on the practice of meditation on Hwadu. 




















Ganhwaseon in Korea: A Brief History and Background 


It is known that Buddhism was first officially introduced from China to Korea in 372 CE, 
and adopted as the official state religion in the Three Kingdoms (Goguryeo, Baekje and Silla) and 
Unified Silla Kingdom (668-935) which applied Buddhism as the spiritual force for the unification of 
the peninsula.* During the Unified Silla Period, Buddhism was the driving force in cultural 
development, resulting in the construction of temples, such as Bulguksa ({#/2<Temple of Buddha 
Land), which has been known as a World Cultural Heritage recognized by UNESCO. It is noticeable that 
during the Unified Silla Period, Seon (Chan) were brought from China and led to the development of 
the Seon Schools, thereby adding another spiritual dimension to philosophical advance, which had 
been led by the scholastic Buddhists. During the period from the Unified Silla to the early Goryeo 
Dynasty (918-1392), the Gusanseonmun (JL! /fi/"Nine Mountain Seon Schools) were established 
and dominated the spiritual field of the nation. 




















During Goryeo Dynasty in general, Buddhism became a unifying factor and the grounds 
for further national and cultural flourishing. For instance, the Tripitaka Koreana (j= HE A Hace 
a World Cultural Heritage) was carved into more than 80,000 woodblocks as an offering for national 
protection from outside forces and invasion. However, in the middle of Goryeo, Seon Master Bojo 
Jinul established Suseonsa monastery in which he tried to integrate meditative practice and doctrinal 





4 The Korean Buddhist Research Institute ed., The History and Culture of Buddhism in Korea, Seoul: Dongguk 
University Press, p.40. 
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studies (75 & () as one system.’ There he took initiative in Ganhwaseon or Hwaduseon practice. 
At the end of Goryeo Seon Master Taego Bou (1301-1382), a representative of the period, had 
practiced Ganhwaseon and promoted it as the main Korean form of meditation.° During Goryeo, 
the number of Buddhist orders diversified and flourished, but eventually integrated into the Jogye 
Order by the master Taego. However, the increasing economic and political influence of 
the Buddhists led to condemnation by the common people, and ignored by the aristocracy, Buddhism 
came in to a period of political repression with the ensuing Joseon Dynasty (1392-1910). 


During Joseon, Neo-Confucianism rapidly gained favor, and although royalty continued to 
practice Buddhism privately, Confucianism ruled administration and society. Under a continuing 
policy of repression, Buddhism was banished to the mountains and monastics were generally treated 
harshly. However, this banishment proved to be quite valuable to Buddhism in two respects: 
the temples became centers for the communal flourishing of Seon practice, and Buddhism established 
strong bonds with the common people. Among the Seon masters of early Joseon period, Cheongheo 
Hyujeong (1520-1604) has been recognized as the most important and influential leaders of 
the Buddhists. He wrote Samgagwigam (Ideal Mirror of the Three Religions) and Seongagwigam 
(Ideal Mirro of Zen School) which has been a classical Seon text in Korea.’ In the late Joseon period 
Seon Master Choeui Euisun (1786-1866) was eminent and popular in the society for his cultural and 
educational influence including Tea Way with Seon practice.* 


In the last centry, Seon Masters Gyeongheo Seongu (1846-1912) and Yongseong Jinjong 
(1864-1940) were most eminent as a reviver of the Seon tradition. Most of modern Seon masters were 
disciples or descendants of them, such as Seon masters Hyewol (1861-1937), Mangong Wolmyeon 
(1872-1946), Hanam Jungwon (1876-1951), Dongsan Hyeil (1890-1965), Goam Sangeon (1899- 
1988) and Toeong Seongcheol (1912-1993).? 


Ganhwaseon in Korea: Recent Situations 


Ganhwaseon practice has been recognized in Korea as the best among all Buddhist practices 
to attain Enlightenment. Seon training emphasizes daily life practice, along with intensive periods 
of meditation. Practicing with others is an integral part of Seon practice. However, focusing on 
the Awakening or Enlightenment has always been the ultimate goal no matter where or when one 
is situated, but should always be aware of being in the here and now. Many Korean monks have 
few personal possessions and maintain a quiet and simple lifestyle. According to recent reports in 
Korea, there have been about 1,200 monks and nuns who practiced Seon at meditation halls in more 
than 100 Seon monasteries around South Korea every summer and in winter retreat periods for 


5 Jinul, The Collected Works of Chinul, Hemyeong (Robert Buswell Jr.) trans. Seoul: Buril Chulpansa, 1985, pp. 62-64; 
Shim Jae-ryong, Korean Buddhism: Tradition and Transformation, Seoul: Jimoondang Publishing Co., 1999, pp.31-142. 
6 Mu Soeng Sunim, Thosand Peaks: Korean Zen-Tradition & Teachers, Berkeley, CA: Parallax Press, 1987, pp.109-111; 
J.C. Cleary, A Buddha from Korea: The Zen Teachings of T’aego, Boston: Shambhala, 1988, p.65. 

7 Young Ho Lee (Jin Wol), Common Themes of the Three Religions (Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism): The Samga 
Kwigam of Hyujong (1520-1604), A Master Thesis at University of Hawaii, 1990. 

8 Young Ho Lee, Ch’oui Uisun: A Liberal Son Master and an Engaged Artist in Late Choson Korea, Fremont, CA: 
Asian Humanities Press, 2002. 

° Mu Soeng Sunim, Thosand Peaks: Korean Zen-Tradition & Teachers, op. cit. p.153-183; Sungshim Hong, The Great 
Seon Masters of Korea, Seoul: Eastward, 2007, pp.80-181. 
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3 months. During the period of the 90 days, the practitioners must not go out of the temple area, 
but concentrate on the Ganhwaseon. 


Sangha seminaries of traditional Buddhist monasteries have taught Jeondeungnok ({#. FE 2k 
Record of Transmission of Lamp) and Yeomsong (fii Panegyric Phrases of Holding-up) with 
reference texts in graduate curriculums which have been used as encouragement and guidelines for 
Ganhwaseon practitioners. It is known that Jeondeungnok includes about 1,700 stories related to 
the Dharma transmission between the masters and their disciples including the Buddha and 
Mahakasapa. Therefore, we can find out the so-called 1,700 Gongans from the stories of the book.'® 
From the Yeomsong we also find out more than a thousand Hwadus based on the Gongans and 
panegyrics.'' However, most Seon practitioners have sought their Hwadus from their Seon masters 
who give a proper one for the disciples. 


According to Hyujeong, Ganhwaseon practitioners should practice with the Live Words 
(iJ) and must not practice with the Dead Words (4E*4)).!? The Live Words here means the Hwadu, 
which is unthinkable and beyond explaining by reasoning; the Dead Words refer to be a scholastic 
one. Therefore, it is recommended that practitioners should contemplate on the Live Words with 
sincerity of mind; questioning likes a hungry person longing for food and a child longing for its 
mother. Hyujeong stresses that “In seon practice, one must pass the barrier of Patriarch (vil fii id); 
to attain Wondrous Enlightenment (1), one has to completely cut off the way of thinking (Li 
if). It can be said that Ganhwaseon practice is like an intuitive comprehension of a Hwadu through 
contemplation with questioning to seek intention of the speaker of the Hwadu. It is well known that 
Ganhwaseon practioners must have three things of essential importance: The first is a Foundation 
of Great Faith (Af 48) for the practice which is possible; the second is Great Zealous 
Determination (A {Hic:) of practice to attain enlightenment; the third is a Great Feeling of Doubt 
(Ket) on the Hwadu. If one of these is lacking, then it is like a tripod pot with a broken foot and 
is useless." 









































0 Tao-yuan, The Transmission of the Lamp, op. cit. p.xi. 


Hyesim & Gakun, Seonmun Yeomsong & Yeomsong Seolhwa, Wolun Kim trans., Seoul: Dongguk Yeokgyeongwon, 
2005, p.13. 

Young Ho Lee (Jin Wol), Common Themes of the Three Religions (Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism): The Samga 
Kwigam of Hyujong (1520-1604), op.cit. p.101. 

8 Tbid. p.102. 

4 Tbid. 
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Conclusion 


These days, among Koreans, the word “Hwadu” has been used not only by Seon 
practitioners, but also people of society in general in various contexts, such as political, economic, 
social and cultural. If there is an urgent and critical task or a serious problem for people as well as 
individuals, they call it as a Hwadu to be solved and overcome. It seems popular that Hwadu stands 
not only for Seon practitioners, but everyone and institutions, even the government, for their survival 
or improvement of lives. Their purpose of using the word, Hwadu, is not the same, but similar as 
Seon Practitioners to concentrate to solve the problem or get an answer for the question of each 
one’s own task. However, I would say to conclude in short that wherever and whenever, anyone 
tries to face one’s task or challenge and to solve a problem, it is better that one could use the way of 
Ganhwaseon practice or spirit. Let us appreciate how Steve Jobs had practiced and used Zen wisdom 
and power. I guess that Ganhwaseon’s relevance to apply for all situations depend on one’s mind.!° 


15: 


Ven. Prof. Jinwol Lee, “Global Recovery through Mental Well-Being by Practicing Seon (Zen) Meditation” in Global 
Recovery: The Buddhist perspective, Ayutthaya: Mahachulalongkornrajavidyalaya University, 2010, pp.618-627. 
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The Transformation of Doubt (Uij6ng —_) in Kanhwa Son 
The Testimony of Gaofeng Yuanmiao (1238-1295) 
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Prof. Robert E. Buswell, Jr. 
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Of those past and present spiritual mentors in India [Western Heaven] and China 
[This Land] who promoted these teachings, there were none who did anything more than 
just resolve this one doubt. A thousand doubts or a myriad doubts are just this one doubt. 
One who resolves this doubt will doubt nothing more. And once one has no further doubts, 
one will be neither more nor less than Sakyamuni, Maitreya, Vimalakirti, and Elder Pang, 
nondual and undifferentiated. 


ERICA: ah Sah BEPHEL BY IC) SEAS: — fa OE TE, PREG BE A BL 
4 EME OR EE PLM ORE CUE RESIN TH BER HME 7818 ASB Ae — Ae 


Gaofeng Yuanmiao (All) (1238-1295) 






















































































One of the more striking transformations that occurred within Buddhism as it adapted 
to East Asia was the creation of new, uniquely Chinese systems of meditation practice that had 
few precise analogs in the imported Indian traditions of the religion. The Sinitic system that has 
attracted the most attention in the West is that of Chan or Soni, a school that had always presumed 
itself to be the repository of contemplative expertise in Chinese Buddhism, as its adoption of 
the name "Meditation” (Sén ii!) suggests. From virtually its inception, S6n sought to create forms 
of meditation that it could claim exclusively as its own. This process involved both critiquing 
the practices common to other Sino-Indian schools as being ‘gradual,’ while claiming exclusively 
for itself putatively ‘subitist’ forms of religious training. Sdn also experimented with forms of 
rhetoric it considered proleptic and transformative, in order to demonstrate the autonomy of Son 
from the rest of the Buddhist tradition. To simplify a complex process of development, we may 
say that this parallel evolution in both practice and rhetoric led to the creation of kanhua Chan/ 
Kor. kanhwa Son & iihilifi (lit. the “Sdn of observing the topic of inquiry’) during the Song yes 
(960-1279). In this form of meditation, stories about earlier masters - termed “public cases” 
(Ch. gong’an/ Kor. kongan/Jpn.k an“) - were used by Sdn masters for instructing their students 
and testing the depth of their understanding. Some teachers even began to assign such exchanges 
as topics to mull over during meditation. 











By the middle of the Song, these "public cases" came to be seen as significant not because 
they were the repository of Chan's pedagogical lore, but instead because they expressed 
the enlightened state of mind of the Sdn master involved in the ates Se Students then were 
taught to use these cases as “topics of inquiry” (Ch. huatou/Kor. hwadu ji 34)—a term sometimes 
translated as “critical phrase” or “keyword” in Western language sources—so that they too would 
come to realize, and in turn be able to express, their own enlightened state of mind. Single-minded 
attention to the Awadu was claimed to create an introspective focus that would eventually lead 
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the student back to the enlightened source of his own mind—a process referred to as “tracing back 
the radiance” (Ch. huiguang fanzhao/Kor. hoegwang panjo il 63%!) emanating from the mind, 
or, in the translation John McRae has suggested, “counter-illumination.” Once the student had 
rediscovered the source of his own mind through such counter-illumination, he would come to know 
the enlightened intent of the Son master involved in the public case, and in turn consummate in 
himself the same state of enlightenment. Through this technique, then, the student patterns his mind 


after that of the eminent Sdn masters of old until they think—and ultimately act—as one. 





One of the most crucial dimensions of kanhwa Son practice is the emphasis on the need for 
‘doubt’ (Ch. yiging/Kor. tlijong %«'lf), which is viewed as the motive force that propels this meditation 
forward. The notion of doubt appears in Indian meditative literature, but almost exclusively as one 
of the five principal hindrances (nivarana; Ch. gai/Kor. kae #:) to concentration or mental 
absorption (dhyana; Ch. ding/Kor. chong 7). Doubt thus plays no constructive role in Indian 
Buddhist spiritual culture, but was instead an obstacle that must be overcome if progress were to 
proceed. By the time doubt has been fully appraised and considered in East Asia by Son Buddhist 
adepts, however, this debilitating mental concomitant has been transformed into the principal force 
driving one toward enlightenment. This paper seeks to tell the story of this transformation.’ 


Early Indian Notions of Doubt 


In Indian materials, doubt (Sanskrit, vicikitsa; Ch. yi/Kor. wi %t) most often appears as 
the fifth of the five hindrances (nivararia; Ch. gai/Kor. kae #5) to mental absorption, along with 
sensual desire (kamacchanda), ill-will (vyapdda), sloth and torpor (styanamiddha), and restless 
and worry (auddhatya-kaukrtya). It does not have an affective dimension in Indian materials, but is 
generally viewed as a debilitation of the intellect: as Buddhaghosa explains in the Visuddhimagga 
(Path of Purification): “Doubt (P. vicikkicchd)... has the characteristic of uncertainty. Its function is 
to waver. It is manifested as indecisiveness, or it is manifested as taking various sides. Its proximate 
cause is unwise attention (P. ayonisomanasikara). It should be regarded as obstructive of theory 
(P. patipatti)” (Visuddhimagga, XIV.177).2 Doubt is always associated with unwholesome states 
of consciousness in the sensual sphere of existence (1.e., it does not exist in the realms of subtle 
materiality or immateriality) that are rooted in delusion (Visuddhimagga, XIV.89-93). It involves 
skepticism about various intellectual propositions concerning the state of one’s existence in past, 
present, and future: viz., Did I exist, or not, in the past? What and how did I exist in the past? 
Having been something previously, how did I come to exist in the past? (And so, too, for the future 
and, with slight alterations, the present.) (Visuddhimagga, XIX.6). Because of the uncertainty 
created by doubt, the mind becomes agitated, thus obstructing sustained thought (vicdra; guan/ 
Kor. kwan #81, Ch. si/Kor. sa/*]), and full mental absorption (dhydna).? Because of its intellectual 
dimension, doubt will not be fully removed from consciousness until all wrong views (mithyadrsti; 


Ch. wangjian/Kor. manggyén % i) are resolved in awakening: the moment one becomes 
1 




















This paper is adapted from material that first appeared in my article “The Transformation of Doubt (Yiging) 
into a Positive Emotion in Chinese Buddhist Meditation,” in Love and Emotions in Traditional Chinese Literature, 
ed. Halvor Eifring (Leiden: Brill, 2004), pp. 225-236. 

2 Translations from the Viswddhimagga are taken from the rendering by Bhikkhu Nanamoli, The Path of Purification 
(5" edition, Kandy: Buddhist Publication Society, 1991), with slight changes (here switching “uncertainty” 
and “doubt’). 

3 The Visuddhimagga states that these five hindrances are “specifically obstructive” of mental absorption; IV.104. 
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a “stream-enterer” (srotadpanna; Ch. yuliu/Kor. yeryu ijt) on the path of vision (darsanamarga; 
Ch. jiandao/Kor. kyéndo ii), the meditator achieves a direct insight into the reality of nirvana, 
which forever vanquishes all mistaken beliefs about the true nature of one’s self and one’s world. 























For our subsequent discussion, however, it is important to note that doubt was always 
viewed by Indian Buddhists in association with sustained meditative practice. This is because 
the five hindrances, doubt among them, were specifically presumed to stand in opposition to 
the five constituents that were present in meditative absorption (dhyandanga): sensual desire obstructs 
one-pointedness of mind (ekagrata), ill-will obstructs rapture (priti), sloth and torpor obstructs applied 
thought (vitarka), restless and worry obstruct ease (sukha), and doubt obstructs sustained thought 
(vicara) (Visuddhimagga, IV.86). Only by removing these five hindrances would the meditator be 
able to access the profound meditative state of the first absorption of the realm of subtle materiality 
(riipavacaradhyana). 


In order to remove this hindrance, various types of counteragents are taught in Indian 
scripture. Perhaps the most fundamental way of counteracting this hindrance is outlined in 
the various recensions of the Satipatthanasutta/Smrtyupasthdanasitra (Foundations of Mindfulness 
Sutra). There, the meditator is taught simply to note mindfully and with full attention the presence 
or absence of doubt or the other hindrances in the mind: “Herein, monks, when doubt is present in 
him, the monk knows, ‘There is doubt in me,’ or when doubt is absent, he knows, ‘There is no doubt 
in me.’ He knows how the arising of non-arisen doubt comes to be; he knows how the rejection of 
arisen doubt comes to be; he knows how the non-arising in the future of the rejected doubt comes 
to be.’”* Two purposes of this basic awareness are noted: the operation of the presently appearing 
hindrance is temporarily suspended; and as the awareness of the hindrance becomes stronger, it will 
be more difficult for it to arise unrecognized in the future. As Nyanaponika states, “This method is 
based on a simple psychological fact, which is expressed by the commentators as follows: ‘A good 
and an evil thought cannot occur in combination. Therefore, at the time of knowing the [doubt that 
arose in the preceding moment, that negative sense of doubt] no longer exists [but only the positive 
act of knowing].”””> 


Given, however, that the proximate cause of doubt is presumed to be unwise, or unsystematic, 
attention (ayonisomanaskara; Ch. buzheng siwei/Kor. pulchéng sawi”™ iF. RAw€, Ch. feili zuoyi/Kor. 
piri chagii JFERYF EX), Buddhist texts teach specific practices and contemplations that 
areconsidered to be conducive to abandoning doubt. These techniques specifically include systematic 
attention to such dichotomies as the distinction between wholesome and unwholesome, noble and 
vile, good and evil, etc., so that meditators would train their minds in correct doctrinal knowledge, 
viz., wisdom (prajfida; zhihui/Kor. chihye#\;*). Continued study and memorization of Buddhist 
scriptures would also develop wisdom into a spiritual faculty that would further help to control doubt. 
One of the earliest systematic presentations of Buddhist meditation written in China, Kumarajava’s 
(344-413) Zuochan sanmei jing“ ii =k (Book on Sitting Meditation), a compilation of 
teachings on dhyana practice deriving from a number of masters in the Sarvastivada school of Indian 
mainstream Buddhism, mentions doubt in this same context, as a product of delusion, which is to be 


























4 The Satipatthanasutta, as translated in Nyanaponika Thera, The Heart of Buddhist Meditation (New York: Samuel 


Weiser, Inc., 1962), p. 123-4. 
> Nyanaponika Thera, The Five Mental Hindrances and Their Conquest, Wheel Series no. 26 (1947; reprint ed., 
Kandy: Buddhist Publication Society, 1961), p. 4. 
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overcome through one of the five “inhibitory” or “counteractive” (Ch. zhi/Kor. chi/@) meditations, 
in this case the meditation on dependent origination (pratityasamutpdada).° 


Even throughout this almost exclusively negative treatment of doubt as an unwholesome 
mental state, there are a few tantalizing hints in Indian religious texts of the more positive 
connotations that the term acquires later in East Asian Buddhism. Indian scriptures, such as 
the Brahmana-s, for example, recognize the role that doubt can play in prompting religious inquiry. 
This salutary role of doubt is mentioned, for example, in a few passages where doubt (vicikitsa) 
leads to questioning about eschatological issues, such as whether there is an afterlife.” These kinds 
of doubts promote religious questioning and even genuinely philosophical inquiry. 


Doubt, therefore, always stands in direct distinction to the more intellectual faculty of 
wisdom, not the affective faculty of faith. In Indian Buddhism, faith was regarded as one of the five 
faculties (indriya; Ch. gen/Kor. kiin ti) crucial to spiritual progress, along with diligence (virya), 
mindfulness (smrti), concentration (samadhi), and wisdom (prajfia). The faculty of faith, in fact, 
is usually considered to be the direct counteragent of ill-will, not of doubt, clearly demonstrating 
its affective dimension. Faith produces the affective aspect of bliss (prati), which brings about 
serenity of mind and thought; in addition, faith also produces self-confidence, engendering 
the conative characteristic of diligence (varya).’ Faith and wisdom, which were at equal poles 
from the faculty of mindfulness, were to be kept constantly counterpoised. By balancing them, 
faith would guard against excessive wisdom, which could lead to skepticism, while wisdom would 
protect against excessive faith, which could lead to blind, uncritical acceptance. The result was 
a “rational faith” (Pali: a@kardavati saddha)’ that was prompted more by investigation than 
acquiescence. Preliminary examination of the Buddhist teachings would encourage the student 
to take up religious practice and, after cultivating those teachings, his initial tacit faith would be 
confirmed through direct experience. The arrangement itself speaks to the subordinate place faith 
occupied in Indian Buddhist praxis: faith may serve as the basis of practice, but it had always to 
be carefully counterbalanced by intellectual understanding. Faith and doubt are therefore part of 
a continuum of religious practice, doubt promoting critical examination of the teachings, faith 
resulting from the conviction that comes through understanding and prompting, in turn, further 
conative energy. Faith is thus the “‘mental appreciation’ or ‘intellectual joy’ resulting from 
intelligent study and a clarification of one’s thought”! and is a direct result of the resolution of doubt. 


The New Conception of Doubt in Son Meditation 


Doubt plays a crucial role in the technique of Ch. kanhua Chan/Kor. kanhwa So6n 
(the Son of examining the “topic of inquiry,” keyword,” or “critical phrase”), a style of Buddhist 


§ —Zuochan sanmei jing, T[aishd shinshii daizokyo] 614:15.272c-273a. 

7  E.g., “Pratardana . . . questions about his doubt” (Pratardanah vicikitsam papraccha); Kausataka Brahmana 26.5, 
quoted in K. N. Jayatilleke, Early Buddhist Theory of Knowledge (London: George Allen and Unwin, 1963), p. 30. 

8 _N. Dutt, “Place of Faith in Buddhism,” Indian Historical Quarterly 16, p. 639; see the discussion and critique of 
Dutt’s putative third dimension of faith—as an antidote to doubt—in Jayatilleke, Knowledge, p. 387. 

° “The faith of him, which is thus fixed, rooted and established on these reasons, grounds, and features is said to be 
a rational faith, rooted in insight, firm and irremovable by a recluse or brahmin, a god, Mara or Brahma, or anyone else 
in the world.” Vimamsaka Sutta (M.i.320); quoted in Jayatilleke, Knowledge, p. 393. 

10 Jayatilleke, Knowledge, p. 386. 
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meditation unique to East Asia, which becomes emblematic especially of the Linji [ii school 
of the classical and post-classical S6n periods. In S6n treatments, doubt is typically called 
the viging/ttijong ®t \\;: the emotion, feeling, or perhaps best the “sensation” of doubt. Even though 
the —ging in yiging is never, so far as | am aware, glossed in the literature, its connotation is clear: 
qing is a palpable, conative sensation that ultimately serves to pervade all of one’s thoughts, feelings, 


emotions, and eventually even one’s physical body, with the doubt generated through kanhwa practice. 

















Modern scholars have often asserted that the evolution of this form of meditation was 
the product of an internal crisis in Song dynasty Chan, brought about by the degeneration of 
the tradition after the demise of the charismatic S6n masters of the preceding Tang dynasty. 
As I have detailed in an earlier article,'' however, I prefer instead to view kanhwa Son as one of 
several products of the Sinicization of Buddhism. To my mind, kanhwa practice may be viewed as 
the culmination of an internal dynamic within Chan, beginning in the Tang dynasty and climaxing 
in the Song, whereby subitist! rhetoric came to be extended to pedagogy and finally to practice. 
Kanhwa meditation thus emerges as a practical application of the “sudden teachings” (Ch. dunjiao/Kor. 
ton’gyollfi ;) that had been the clarion call of Sdn since early in its history. Since I have treated 
the evolution of this uniquely Chinese style of meditation previously, I won’t repeat that discussion 
now. Let me instead focus here on the sensation of doubt itself. 


Early discussions about the place of doubt in proto-kanhwa practice still hone closely to 
earlier Indian notions of doubt as a hindrance to meditative development. For example, Yuanwu 
Kegin (Kor. Wono Kiikkiin) [2/7 52:8) (1063-1135), an important figure in the transformation of 
the literary study of gong’an into a meditative system, still treats the sensation of doubt as something 
harmful to faith, which should be diligently avoided at all times—but especially so in the course 
of gong’an investigation.'* When Kegin talks about “cutting through the sensation of doubt with 
an adamantine sword”4 LL <e hill] @l). #ulsT ENT, he explains that doubt must be vanquished because 
it is an obstacle to faith and thus to understanding. 
































Itis Keqin’s famous disciple Dahui Zonggao (Kor. Taehye Chonggo) A#8 15 (1089-1163) 
who turns Keqin’s view toward doubt on its head, re-conceiving it instead as the principal force 
driving one toward enlightenment. Since I have discussed Zonggao’s treatment in detail elsewhere,'* 
I will here focus instead on what I believe is the most systematic, and at times even eloquent, 
presentation of the role of doubt in mature kanhwa S6n meditation found anywhere in the literature: 
the Essentials of Chan (Ch. Chanyao/Kor. Sényo ij'22), by the important Yuan-dynasty Linji figure 
Gaofeng Yuanmiao (Kor. Kobong Wonmyo) jill) (1239-1295). Yuanmiao’s own contribution 


"Robert E. Buswell, Jr., “The ‘Short-cut’ Approach of K’an-hua Meditation; The Evolution of a Practical Subitism 
in Chinese Son Buddhism,” in Peter N. Gregory, ed., Sudden and Gradual: Approaches to Enlightenment in Chinese 
Thought, Studies in East Asian Buddhism, no. 5 (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, A Kuroda Institute Book, 1987), 
321-77. 

2 Editor’s footnote: some people may not know what this is. “The position that awakening or enlightenment is 
instantaneous, sudden and direct, not attained by practice through a period of time and not the fruit of a gradual 
accretion or realization.” — see: http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Subitism - accessed on 20 November 2011. 

‘8 The most thorough treatment to date of Yuanwu Keqin’s approach to kanhwa practice appears in Ding-hwa 
Evelyn Hsieh’s “Ytian-wu K’o-ch’in’s (1063-1135) Teaching of S6n Kung-an Practice: A Transition from the Literary 
Study of Sdn Kung-an to the Practice of K’an-hua Chan,” Journal of the International Association of Buddhist Stud- 
ies 17-1 (Nov., 1994): 66-95. For a selection of Keqin’s writings, see also J. C. Cleary and Thomas Cleary, translators, 
Zen Letters: Teachings of Yuanwu (Boston and London: Shambhala, 1994). 

4 Yuanwu yulu 3, T 1997:47.723¢12. 

'S Buswell, “K ’an-hua Meditation,” especially pp. 343-56. 
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to kanhwa S6n comes not so much from his innovations as instead the clarity with which he explains 
and systematizes the thought of others. Most of the concepts treated in Yuanmiao’s work derive 
from his predecessors in the Chinese Linji school. Even so, few other teachers have explored this 
topic with such perspicuity and insight. Yuanmiao’s descriptions help to remove much of the veil 
of mystery in which Son practice is often enveloped in Western portrayals of the school. The clarity 
of his presentation also must account at least partially for the Essential of Chan’s inclusion in 
the Korean Sa chip PU4E (Fourfold Collection), the core of the monastic curriculum in Korea since 
at least the middle of the Choson dynasty. 





One of the most influential feature of Yuanmiao's presentation of kKanhwa Son praxis was 
to systematize its principal constituents into what he termed the “three essentials” (Ch. sanyao/ 
Kor samyo #2): 1) the faculty of great faith (Ch. daxin’gen/Kor. taesin’gtin K(F #2); 2) great fury, 
or perhaps “great passionate intent” (Ch. dafenzhi/Kor. taebunji K\fii&); and 3) the great sensation 
of doubt (Ch. da yiging/Kor. taeitijong Kes). Yuanmiao's typology will subsequently be followed 
in the independent S6n traditions of China, Korea, and Japan. In one of the most celebrated passages 
in post-classical Son literature, Yuanmiao defines each constituent as follows: 


























If we’re speaking about authentic Sd6n contemplation, there have to be three essentials. 
The first essential is to have the faculty of great faith: This Matter should be so patently 
obvious that it is just as if you are leaning against Mt. Sumeru. The second essential is 
to have great fury, which is just as if you’ve come across the villain who murdered your 
father and right then and there you want to cut him in half with a single strike of your sword. 
The third essential is to have the sensation of great doubt, which is just as if you’ve done 
a heinous act in secret and are about to be exposed.!° 
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I have discussed above the Indian notion of faith as a precursor to insight. Faith in the Sén 
tradition was conceived rather differently. The doctrinal foundation of much of Sinitic Buddhism, 
and especially the S6n tradition, was its claim that enlightenment was immanent in all people, 
an idea expressed in the term “buddha-nature” (Ch. foxing/Kor. pulsong {ihtE). As Yuanmiao 
explains, ultimately all that needed to be done in order to achieve enlightenment was simply to 
accept that fact—have “faith” in it wholeheartedly—and thereby let go of the mistaken notion that 
one was not enlightened. Faith was the catalyst for this change of heart. It was seen as a beneficial 
influence constantly emanating from the enlightened nature, prompting all conscious beings toward 
enlightenment. The confidence that would be generated by this kind of faith would make it seem 
that “it is just as if you are leaning against Mt. Sumeru,” the axis mundi of the world itself. Once 
his faith were sufficient, the student would immediately acquiesce to his original state of mind and 
“re-cognize” his innate enlightenment. Hence, faith was upgraded in Son Buddhism from a necessary, 
but decidedly subsidiary, component of praxis, to a principal catalyst of awakening. 


16 














Gaofeng Chanyao, sect. 16, Xuzangjing (Supplement to the Canon), vol. 122: 257a ff. Since there is no standard 
edition of this text, I will henceforth cite it only by section number. These three essentials may have been modeled on 
a similar list of “three states of mind” (sanxin =.t») found in the Guan Wuliangshou jingi8\Mi an ce (Contemplat- 
ing the Buddha of Infinite Life). That scripture mentions that “rebirth in the pure land occurs through generating three 
states of mind” (344cl1 1): perfect sincerity (zhicheng xin WL»); profound resolve (shenxin (Ly), resolving to trans- 
mit merit to others (huixiang fayuan xin Ha) ZN). See Guan Wuliangshou jing, T 365:12.344c11-12. The term 
sanyao is also used, though without clarification, in the Linji lu, T 1985:47.497a15-20. 
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But Yuanmiao, like many Linji teachers before him, also had a realistic view of the human 
condition. While people may in truth be enlightened, they have had years—in fact lifetimes, 
in the Buddhist view—to convince themselves that they were deluded. Therefore, it was perfectly 
natural to expect that the sincere adept would also have doubts concerning the truth of his innate 
enlightenment, his capacity to rediscover that truth, and the ability of his teacher to guide him toward 
that rediscovery. In a striking accommodation to the frailty of human nature, rather than making 
the perfection of faith alone the prerequisite to enlightenment, the Linji school of S6n developed 
an approach to practice that drew on the very doubts that most religious adherents would inevitably 
experience. 


Yuanmiao seeks to use this natural tension between faith (that promise that I am innately 
enlightened) and doubt (the reality that I am an ordinary, ignorant person) as the catalyst for 
the experience of awakening (Ch. wu/Kor. 0 {#). In Section 11 of his Essentials of Chan, Yitianmiao 
treats both factors as being in symbiotic relationship (“It is certain that the more faith you have, 
the more doubt you will have” 7RAE(H SEE (a 2 HE AGIE SED). He treats faith as the “essence” 
Ch. ti /Kor. che i) of doubt, while awakening is the “function” (yong Jf) of doubt, drawing upon 
arubric popularized in the Awakening of Faith according to the Mahayana K Feit itt (Ch. Dasheng 
qixin lun/Kor. Taesting kisillon), an important Sinitic apocryphal treatise that was extremely 
influential in the evolution of Sdn ideology and praxis. Religious doubt arises from the deepest 
recesses of one’s faith. The tension between them creates an existential quandary that ultimately 
leads to the experience of awakening. All three factors are inextricably interconnected, so that 
“when faith is a hundred percent, so too will be doubt. When doubt is a hundred percent, so too will 
be awakening” {4 4 ba BEET ay BEET DBS Ta (Chanyao, sect. 11). 















































Yuanmiao describes the pervasive effect of this sensation of doubt in an evocative passage 
of his Essentials of Chan: 


Unexpectedly in my sleep I began to doubt [the Auatou/hwadu] “the thousand dharmas 
return to one; to what does the one return?”’'’” At that point, the sensation of doubt suddenly 
erupted. I stopped sleeping and forgot about eating. I couldn’t distinguish east from west 
and couldn’t tell day from night. Whether spreading out my sitting mat or laying out my 
bowls, whether defecating or urinating—finally whether active or still, whether speaking 
or silent, everything was just this “to what does the one return?” There wasn’t the slightest 
extraneous thought. And even if I had wanted to think of something else, I was utterly 
incapable of doing it. [My mind] was exactly like something nailed or glued: no matter 
how hard you shook it, it would not move. Even if I was in a dense crowd of people, 
it was like no one was there. From dawn till dusk, from dusk till dawn, [my mind was] 
lucid and profound, lofty and imposing, pristine and flawless. One thought seemed to last 
for ten-thousand years. The sense realms were tranquil and all persons were forgotten. 
It was as if I were stupid or senseless. (Chanyao, sect. 1.) 
‘7 This phrase appears in a famous gong’an involving Zhaozhou Congshen (Kor. Choju Chongsim) if)! (i ; (778-897): 
“A monk asked Zhaozhou, ‘The myriad dharmas return to one; to what does the one return?’ Zhaozhou replied, ‘When I 
was in Qingzhou, I made a cloth shirt that weighted seven-jin.’” See Biyan lu 5, case no. 45, T2003:48.181c17-20; Thomas 
and J.C. Cleary, Blue Cliff Record (Boulder: Shambhala Press, 1978), vol. 2, p. 318. The phrase appears also in 
the apocryphal _Baozang lun 4% jeu iti [Precious storehouse treatise]; T 1857:45.143b-150a; cf. p. 150a2], wrongly attributed 
to Sengzhao (Kor. Siingjo) {#4 (374-414), and written sometime between 700 and 815; see Kamata Shigeo, Chiigoku 
Kegon shisoshi no kenkyii (Tokyo: Tokyo University Press, 1965), pp. 375-401. This gong’an is discussed in detail in 
section eleven of the Essentials of Chan. 
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The existential doubt created through investigating the hwadu becomes the locus around 
which all the other doubts experienced in life coalesce. This overwhelming sense of doubt creates 
intense pressure on the meditator’s intellectual processes and on his own sense of self-identity and 
self-worth. The coalescence of all the meditator’s thoughts and actions around that doubt produces 
the courage necessary to abandon himself seemingly to ultimate disaster: his own personal 
destruction. This courage is what Yuanmiao means by the second of his three essentials, great fury. 
This fury creates a strong urgency about religious praxis, urgency that is so intense that “is just as 
if you’ve come across the villain who murdered your father...” This passion sustains the student 
through the existential crises created by the doubt. Through this fury’s sustaining power, the doubt 
will not dissipate, but will become increasingly intense. Then, just as a filial son would avenge his 
father’s death without concern for his own life, so too would the meditator continue to investigate 
the hwadu until he no longer could resist the mental pressure created by the doubt. At that point 
the doubt explodes (Ch. po/Kor. p’a #%), annihilating the student's identification with body and mind. 
The bifurcating tendencies of thought are brought to an end and the limiting "point of view" that is 
the ego is eliminated. One's awareness now has no fixed locus and the distinctions between oneself 
and others vanish. Consciousness expands infinitely, encompassing the entire universe both spatially 
and temporally. This is the meaning of enlightenment in the Linji soteriological system. Hence, 
as in the epigraph to this paper, Yuanmiao can claim that enlightenment means simply to “resolve 
this one doubt. A thousand doubts or a myriad doubts are just this one doubt. One who resolves 
this doubt will doubt nothing more. And once one has no further doubts, one will be neither more 
nor less than Sakyamuni, Maitreya, Vimalakirti, and Elder Pang... ” (Chanyao, sect. 11). 
BLAS Ue — aR BEM TP BER BE RE BE yaaa: EER BE EE Ae OE “EL Bi ee 50 Fd) 
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Yuanmiao is particularly adept at describing clearly the principal constituents of 
kanhwa S6n, providing detailed instructions on how the technique is to be cultivated in 
practice, and encouraging lay people who are trying to maintain their religious cultivation 
amid the distracting secular world. Indeed, the majority of Yuanmiao’s directives are 
delivered to lay people and his instructions to them illustrate the Chinese penchant to see 
the ordinary world as the ground of enlightenment. Kanhwa S6n sought to foster mental 
stress, existential quandary, and even emotional anxiety—all states suggested in Yuanmiao’s 
description of the sensation of doubt as being like “you’ve done a heinous act in secret 
and are about to be exposed.” It is therefore perhaps no surprise that Yuanmiao considered 
the laity to be the ideal audience for his directives on S6n meditation. The emphasis on 
doubt in kanhwa meditation encouraged the student to foster all the confusion and 
perplexity he could muster. For this reason, secular life was the ideal training ground for 
religious practice because it provided a plethora of situations in which frustration, doubting, 
and insecurity would appear—all weapons in the arsenal of kanhwa meditation. More- 
over the obstacles facing the householder were so ubiquitous and seductive (sex, wealth, 
fame, and so on, ad infinitum) that a person who was able to withstand them developed 
a tremendous “dynamism” (Ch. /i/ Kor. yok JJ) that was claimed to be superior to that of 
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the sequestered monk. This dynamism would shake students loose from their attachments 
and the things with which they identified, and thus help to consummate the radical 
nonattachment to both body and mind that was the goal of Sn practice. But it is the peculiarly 
East Asian S6n notion of doubt—so radically different from Indian Buddhist interpretations 
of the term—that plays the pivotal role in transforming the meditator from a deluded ordinary 
person (prthagjana; Ch. fanfu/Kor. pombu )LX) into an enlightened sage. 
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The Buddhist teachings on the nature of existence largely concentrate on the taxonomical 
analysis and exposition of the inner character and propensities of the human mind.' The unsatisfactory 
state of phenomenal existence (samsdara), and the perfected state of emancipation (nirvana), 
essentially reflect and correspond to the two aspects of the mind in its defiled and purified conditions. 
In this context, the mind constitutes the primary factor that generates and perpetuates the defiled 
process and conditions of phenomenal existence, and it is also the primary vehicle and expedient in 
the process of emancipation from karma and phenomenal existence. As such the mind is asserted to 
be pure or luminous by nature, but sometime it is contaminated by defilements, and sometime it is 
purified from them. This paper explores the Buddhist interpretations of the natural or innate 
condition of the mind. However, it also takes into account the mind’s ethical qualities and some other 
aspects, which meaningfully contribute to the understanding of its innate propensities. We begin 
with some of the Buddha’s seminal statements that cast an intellectual scenario and mystic vision 
for the Buddhist interpretations of consciousness. 


The world is led by the mind, and is navigated by the mind. All phenomena (dharma) submit 
to the power of this single phenomenon, the mind.” 

Monks, the mind is luminous (pabhassara), but sometime it is defiled by adventitious 
defilements (@gantuka-upakkilesa), and sometime it is cleansed from adventitious 
defilements.* 

Phenomena are forerun by the mind, have the mind as the best, and are constructed by 
the mind. 

If one speaks or acts with corrupted mind, suffering follows one as the wheel follows 
the footsteps (of the drawing animal). 

If one speaks or acts with virtuous mind, happiness follows one like one’s shadow that does 
not dwindle away.’ 

The living beings are defiled through the contamination of the mind (cittasamklesa), 
and they are purified through the purification of the mind (cittavyavadana).° 

Avoid all evil (papa), 

Accomplish good deeds (kusala), 

Purify the mind (citta), 

Such is the teaching of the Buddhas.° 


'. In Buddhism there are three principal Sanskrit (and Pali) terms that are employed to denote what in the west is called 


mind or consciousness: citta, manas and vijfidna (Pali vinfidna). In western publications these terms are mostly rendered 
as mind or consciousness, mind, and consciousness. In the Abhidharma sources they are considered to be synonymous. 
In this paper they are often retained in Sanskrit or Pali for the sake of clarity and precision, and whenever translated they 
are rendered as mind or consciousness. 

2, Samyutta I, 39; Anguttara, IT.177; Kosavyakhya, 95. 

. Anguttara I, 10. 

. Dhammapada, 1-2. 

. Samyutta I, 151; Vimalakirtinirdesa, 174; Siddhi, 214. 

. Dhammapada, 183. 
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The first of the above quotations establishes the centrality and supremacy of the mind over 
all other phenomena. The second quotation asserts the mind’s luminosity, and implicitly indicates 
that the adventitious defilements do not appertain to the nature of the mind. The third quotations 
propounds that it is the mind that produces bad and good actions or karma, which respectively 
generate suffering and happiness. The next quotation is indicative of the two distinct processes 
that evolve within the mind, the process of contamination and the process of purification. The last 
quotation stresses the necessity of purifying the mind. Broadly speaking, the Abhidharma and later 
interpretations of consciousness are largely inspired and rooted in the above statements of 
the Buddha. Now we proceed to explore specific issues, which are pertinent to the understanding of 
the nature and condition of the innate mind. 


Identity of consciousness as luminosity 


The majority of the Abhidharma and later schools do not treat the Buddha’s statement on 
the mind’s luminosity as a metaphor or simile, but they interpret it as the mind’s innate state and as 
a category of mystical light. Furthermore, as discussed later, in the Mahayana sources the luminous 
mind is identified with the ultimate reality understood as emptiness, and with the buddha-nature 
and qualities. 


Since in the Buddhist sources the mind is differentiated into different categories, it is 
pertinent to identify the specific type or layer of the mind that abides as luminosity. As already 
insinuated above, the Buddhist sources differentiate the stream or flux of consciousness into two 
intertwined levels or series. In the Theravada tradition, the flow of consciousness 1s differentiated into 
the cognitive series (vithicitta) and subliminal series (vithimuttacitta). The Sautrantikas distinguish 
two levels of consciousness, which they call the subliminal or subtle consciousness (si#ksmacitta) 
and the evolving consciousness (vijfidna).’ The Yogacara school divides the flow of consciousness 
into the store or subliminal consciousness (G/aya-vijndna) and the cognitive consciousness 
(pravrtti-vijnana).* In the context of the above differentiations of consciousness into two series or 
forms, it is the subliminal consciousness that is identified with the mind’s luminosity. 


Luminosity of consciousness in the Abhidharma schools 


The Pali Abhidhamma sources primarily provide detailed expositions of the mind’s processes 
of contamination and purification. Thus the overall aim and scope of these sources is to explain how 
the mind is defiled, and then to demonstrate how it is purified and liberated from its mundane or 
kammic entanglement. The Pali sources do affirm the mind’s luminosity (cittapabhassara), but their 
interpretation of luminosity is rather restricted in scope. Out of a limited number of references to 
the mind’s luminosity, we discuss here four passages, which are indicative of the Theravada position 
and interpretation of the mind’s luminosity. 


In his explanation of the heart as one of the thirty-two parts of the body, Buddhaghosa 
describes it as being similar to a red lotus bud turned upside down. In the case of those endowed with 
wisdom this lotus bud is slightly expanded, and in the case of those with sluggish understanding, 


7. Karmasiddhiprakarana, 31, 59. E. Lamotte, 1988, 608. 
8. Mahayanasamgraha, I, 12-26. 
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it remains merely as a bud. Inside the heart there is a small chamber containing a drop of blood. 
It is this drop of blood that serves as the support in which the mind-element (manodhatu) and 
mind-consciousness (manovifiidna) arise and occur. In the people of greedy temperament this drop 
of blood is red. It is black in those of hateful temperament, murky in those of deluded temperament, 
and like lentil soup in those of speculative temperament. Finally, in those of wisdom temperament 
it is bright and pure, and appears brilliant like a washed gem.’ Thus the inner chamber of the heart, 
which serves as the physical support of the mind-element and mind-consciousness, is bight and pure 
in those of wisdom temperament. 


In one passage of his commentary on the Dhammasangani, Buddhaghosa refers to 
the Buddha’s statement on the mind’s luminosity, and explains that the mind is pure and clear (pandara) 
with reference to the subliminal life-continuum (bhavanga). Even when the mind is unwholesome 
(akusala), it is called clear, because it arises from the subliminal life-continuum, just as a tributary 
of the Ganges is like the Ganges, and a tributary of the Godhavari is like the Godhavart.'° Thus in 
this passage the mind’s luminosity is clearly identified with its subliminal life-continuum which is 
asserted to be undefiled. 


In the third passage located in the Visuddhimagga, Buddhaghosa explains that in the fourth 
absorption (jana), the mind is made pure by the purity of mindfulness and equanimity. The term 
purity means that the mind is utterly cleansed in the sense of being luminous (pabhassara)."" In this 
passage Buddhghosa does not explicitly assert the mind’s natural luminosity, but only states that 
once the mind is purified, its purity is to be understood as being luminous. Then again, in another 
passage of the same work, he says, “the stain of avarice is one of the dark phenomena (dhamma) that 
corrupt the mind’s luminous condition (cittapabhassara).'* In this passage he reaffirms the mind’s 
luminosity and indicates that it is contaminated by negative phenomena, namely defilements. 


The Mahasanghikas maintain that the mind’s nature (cittasvabhdva) is fundamentally pure 
(milavisuddha), but it can be contaminated by adventitious defilements. They further maintained 
that the proclivities (anusaya) are not the mind or the mental concomitants (caitta), and are not 
associated with the mind (cittaviprayukta). On the other hand the defilements called ensnarements 
(paryavasthana) are associated with the mind (cittasamprayukta).'* Since this school asserts 
the mind’s fundamental purity, it seems that they postulate that initially or primordially the mind is 
pure, but it becomes contaminated by adventitious defilements. 


The Sarvastivada Vaibhasikas maintain that the mind is not naturally luminous, but it is 
initially or originally contaminated by defilements, and must be purified by abandoning defilements. 
For them a primordially luminous mind cannot be contaminated by adventitious defilements. If such 
a mind were contaminated by adventitious defilements, then these naturally impure defilements would 
become pure once they become associated with the naturally luminous mind. On the other hand, 
if adventitious defilements remained to be impure, then a naturally luminous mind would not become 
defiled by their presence. For them the constantly evolving mind is in possession of defilements. 
In the first instance, it is necessary to eradicate the final bonds with defilements. Once defilements 
are eradicated, there arises the liberated mind of an arhat (asaiksa)." 

° . Visuddhimagga, VII.111-12. 

10 | Atthasdlini, 140. 

i. Visuddhimagga, X11.14. 

2. Visuddhimagga, V11.110. 

8, Vasumitra, 244-46; A. Bareau, 1955, 67-68; E. Lamotte, 1962, 53. 

4 _E. Lamotte, 1962, 53-54; Kosa, VI, karikds 75-77 and the commentary. 
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The above-discussed schools basically agree that the purified mind is luminous. However, 
there is some salient controversy as to whether the mind is primordially or naturally luminous 
and subsequently becomes defiled and purified, or whether it is initially defiled and then becomes 
purified. The Vaibhasikas controversially assert that the mind is not originally in the state of purity 
or luminosity, but it is in possession of defilements, and subsequently becomes purified. The other 
schools reaffirm the Buddha’s statement that the mind is luminous. The Mahasanghika assertion 
that the mind is fundamentally pure does implicitly postulate that it is primordially luminous. 
The Theravada statement that the mind is pure and clear even when it is unwholesome can be 
interpreted in the sense that this tradition also considers the mind to be naturally pure. 


The Mahayana sources refute the perceptions of the mind in terms of contamination 
and purification as being misconceptions, and firmly assert the mind’s primordial luminosity. 
They refer to the mind as being prakrti-prabhdsvara, which clearly means that the mind is 
primordially or naturally luminous. However, prior to a full discussion of the Mahayana position on 
the mind’s luminosity, we briefly ascertain the Abhidharma exposition of the mind’s ethical qualities. 


Ethical qualities of consciousness in Pali sources 


In the Abhidharma sources, the ethical qualities of consciousness are not established 
with reference to consciousness as such or on its own, but rather in the context of its relation to 
the wholesome (kusala) or unwholesome roots (akusala-mila). As discussed above the mind is 
luminous, but its existential qualities are acquired in cooperation with its concomitants and through 
interaction with the empirical world. 


The Pali Abhidhamma sources identify eighty-one conditioned dhammas and one 
unconditioned dhamma, which are divided into four groups or categories: matter (ri/pa), consciousness 
(citta), mental concomitants (cetasika), and nibbana. In this configuration consciousness is classed 
as a single dhamma, and all other sentient or mental states are classed as concomitants 
numbering fifty-two. Thus, we have here altogether fifty-three dhammas that encompass all 
conscious or mental states.'° 


In terms of their inner relationship, the consciousness and its concomitants always arise 
and cease together and have the same object. The overall function of the concomitants is to assist 
the consciousness in their respective capacities. Some concomitants such as contact, sensation, 
perception and volition assist it in the process of cognition and in the interaction with the cognized 
objects. Through contact and sensation the consciousness encounters and experiences the object. 
Perception perceives and interprets it, and volition denotes the intentional aspect of consciousness, 
and its function is to accumulate kKamma. The above four concomitants can be ethically good or bad, 
depending whether they arise in conjunction with wholesome or unwholesome cittas. Among all 
the concomitants, twelve are classed as unwholesome and twenty-five as wholesome. The unwholesome 
concomitants endow the consciousness with ethically negative qualities, and they include greed, 
hatred, delusion, wrong views, and conceit. In contrast the wholesome concomitants endow it with 
ethically positive qualities, and they include non-greed, non-hatred, non-delusion, faith and 
mindfulness. '¢ 


S| Abhidhammattha-sangaha, 23, 76. 
‘6. For a detailed exposition of the fifty-two cetasikas see Abhidhammattha-sangaha, chapter two. 
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Having sketched the inner content of the mental complex, we now proceed to consider 
the ethical qualities of consciousness itself. 


Although the Abhidhamma sources classify the citta as one single dhamma, they distinguish 
a variety of cittas in relation to the three existential spheres (tedhatuka), and to the wholesome and 
unwholesome concomitants. 


In terms of its occurrence or non-occurrence in the three existential spheres, the Pali sources 
distinguish four grades or levels (bhumi) of consciousness: three mundane and one supramundane. 
Three types of consciousness that occur in one of the three existential spheres are classed as 
mundane consciousness (/okiya-citta). They are classed in this way because they are ethically 
qualified in the sense of being existentially conditioned. The fourth type of consciousness that does 
not appertain to any of the three existential spheres is classed as supramundane (/okuttara-citta)."’ 
This consciousness does not appertain to any of the three mundane spheres, because it is linked with 
the supramundane path, as discussed below. 


Taking into account its ethical qualities (jati) acquired under the influence of its concomi- 
tants, the consciousness is also classified into four categories: unwholesome (akusala), wholesome 
(kusala), undetermined (avyakata), and supramundane (lokuttara)."* 


Consciousness is classed as unwholesome when it arises in association with the three 
unwholesome roots (akusalamila): greed, hatred, and delusion. This type of consciousness is 
described as mentally sound, ethically defiled, and productive of negative results. In contrast when it 
is associated with the three wholesome roots (kusalamiila): non-greed, non-hatred, and non-delusion, 
it is classed as wholesome, and is ethically blameless and productive of positive results. In relation 
to the existential spheres, the unwholesome consciousness is classed as mundane, and it arises only 
in the Kamavacara. The wholesome types of consciousness are classed as mundane or supramundane. 
The kammically wholesome consciousness is mundane, and it can occur in all three existential 
spheres. The wholesome consciousness that is refined and purified from defilements and kamma, 
is classed as supramundane because it does not appertain to any of the three existential spheres.'° 


The undetermined category of consciousness is subdivided into resultant (vipakacitta) and 
functional (krivacitta) types. The resultant types of consciousness are classed as undetermined in 
order to distinguish them from their causes, which are either wholesome or unwholesome. When they 
arise in the existential spheres as the results of the mundane types of consciousness, they are classed 
as mundane, and when they arise as the fruition of the four transcendental paths, they are classed 
as supramundane. The functional types of consciousness are classed as undetermined, because they 
are merely mental activities without any kamma potency. These functional types of consciousness 
denote the mental activities of liberated people such as arhats during their lifetime, and they may 
occur in all three existential spheres. 


The Pali Abhidhamma sources identify twelve types of unwholesome consciousness, which 
occur when consciousness is associated in different configurations with one of the unwholesome 
roots, accompanied by sensation of either mental joy or equanimity, associated with or dissociated 


7 Abhidhammattha-sangaha, 29-31. 
'8 | Visuddhimagga, XIV.82, 88; Abhidhammattha-sangaha, 29. 
9, Abhidhammattha-sangaha, 31. 
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from wrong views, and prompted by spontaneous or instigated volition.”” These twelve types of 
unwholesome consciousness yield seven resultant types of unwholesome consciousness.”! During 
the lifetime, these seven types of consciousness occur in the cognitive process as the five kinds of 
sense consciousness, the mind-element, and the mind-consciousness.” At the time of conception, 
they occur as the rebirth-linking consciousness in one of the unhappy destinies.” 


In the Kamavacara there arise eight types of wholesome consciousness. These types of 
consciousness are associated with one of the three wholesome roots, accompanied by sensation of 
either mental joy or equanimity, associated with or dissociated from correct knowledge, and assisted 
by spontaneous or instigated volition. These types of wholesome consciousness are also called 
meritorious (punya), because they produce good results and inhibit the force of defilements. 
They arise in good ordinary people, and in the three lower grades of trainees or noble persons.” 
They do not arise in arhats and Buddhas, because they have transcended the cycle of kamma and 
future rebirths. The above eight types of wholesome consciousness yield eight resultant types of 
consciousness, which occur in the cognitive series during the lifetime, and in the latent series at 
the time of conception as the rebirth-linking consciousness in the happy places of the Kamavacara.” 
These eight types of resultant consciousness do not arise in arhats and Buddhas. Instead, in their 
case there arise eight types of corresponding consciousness, which are classed as functional, because 
they perform their respective functions, but do not generate any kKammic deposits.”° 


In the two higher existential spheres there arise nine types of wholesome consciousness, 
five in the Rupavacara and four in the Artpavacara. The Rtpavacara types of consciousness occur 
in one of the five absorptions,”’ and they are associated in different configurations with the five medi- 
tational factors: initial application, sustained application, zest, happiness, and one-pointedness.”* The 
Artpavacara types of consciousness respectively take as their object the plane of the infinite space 
and the three higher planes. The above nine types of consciousness occur in the beings reborn in 
these existential spheres, and in accomplished meditators who are capable of gaining the absorptions 
and the formless attainments (samapatti).*? The wholesome types of consciousness in these two 
spheres yield their respective types of resultant consciousness, which occur in the beings reborn in 
these spheres. In the course of an existence they occur as the rebirth-linking, bhavanga and death 
types of consciousness.*° The resultant types of consciousness of these two spheres are classed as 
functional for the same reason as the resultant consciousness in the Kamavacara, as explained above.*! 


The supramundane consciousness is classified into eight types: four wholesome and four 
resultant. These types of consciousness appertain to the process of emancipation from samsara, and 
to the attainment of nibbana. All eight types are expressive of the four stages of spiritual attainment: 


0, Visuddhimagga, X1V.89-93; Abhidhammattha-sangaha, 32-39. 
21 akusala-vipaka-citta. 
2% Visuddhimagga, X1V.101, XVII.127. 
3. Visuddhimagga, XVII.180. 
4. Visuddhimagga, X1V.83-85; Abhidhammattha-sangaha, 46-47. 
2%. Visuddhimagga, X1V.95-10, XVII.134. Abhidhammattha-sangaha, 48. 
6. Visuddhimagga, XIV.106, 107-09. Abhidhammattha-sangaha, 49. 
27 While in the Pali swttas there are four basic absorptions (jhdna), the Abhidhamma texts distinguish five absorptions 
by dividing the second absorption into two. 
. Visuddhimagga, XIV.86; Abhidhammattha-sangaha, 52. 
»% . Visuddhimagga, X.1, 12, 16, 20, 23, 25, 32, 40, 49; XIV.87; Abhidhammattha-sangaha, 60-64. 
30, Abhidhammattha-sangaha, 51, 52, 60, 68; Visuddhimagga, XIV.103, 104. 
31 | Visuddhimagga, X1V.109. 
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stream-entry, once-return, non-return, and arhatship. The four types of wholesome consciousness 
constitute the four transcendental paths called the path-consciousness (maggacitta), and the four 
resultant types of consciousness constitute their fruition called the fruition-consciousness (phalacitta). 
The object of these eight types of consciousness is the same, namely nibbdana, but their functions 
are different. The function of the wholesome types of consciousness is to eradicate specific defilements 
and impure mental states, and the four types of fruition-consciousness perform the function of 
experiencing the four corresponding degrees of emancipation. The four paths and their fruitions occur 
in the cognitive series of consciousness, and are gained through the purification from defilements, and 
through the development of wisdom. The differentiation into these four paths is largely established 
and determined in relation to the grades or levels of purification, and also to the degree and intensity 
of concentration in which the consciousness is purified and refined into these four grades.” 


In summary, the Pali Abhidhamma identifies eighty-nine types of consciousness: eighty-one 
mundane and eight supramundane. The majority of the mundane types of consciousness, fifty-four, 
occurs in the Kamavacara, where the flux of consciousness is highly diffused and diversified. In 
the two higher spheres in which consciousness is concentrated and refined, there are fewer and only 
wholesome cittas: fifteen in the Rupavacara, and twelve in the highest sphere. The eight-supramundane 
cittas are also classed as wholesome, but they are mostly referred to as being supramundane, because 
they do not appertain to any of the three existential spheres. 


Ethical qualities of consciousness in the Sarvastivada school 


The Sarvastivada school identifies seventy-two conditioned and three unconditioned dharmas, 
which are divided into five groups or categories:*? matter (rijpa), consciousness (citta), concomitants 
associated with consciousness (citta-samprayukta or caitta), concomitants dissociated from 
consciousness (citta-viprayukta), and three unconditioned dharmas.* In this classification 
the consciousness is also classed as one single dharma, and all other mental states are included 
among the forty-six associated and fourteen dissociated concomitants. In this configuration 
there are sixty-one dharmas that account for all mental states.** Although this classification is 
slightly different from the Pali classification, basically it comprises the same categories of mental 
concomitants, which assist the consciousness in the process of cognition and influence its ethical 
qualities. The fourteen dissociated concomitants are an innovation, and they include such factors 
as the homogeneity of different types of living beings, the life-force, and the four characteristics of 
the conditioned dharmas: origination, persistence, decay and disappearance.*° 


® | Visuddhimagga, X1V.88, 105; Abhidhammattha-sangaha, 65-68, 72. 

3. KoSa, Il, 180. 

space (dkdasa), cessation through knowledge (pratisamkhya-nirodha), and cessation without knowledge 
(apratisamkhya-nirodha). The disjunction from the impure (sasrava) dharmas is called pratisamkhya-nirodha or nirvana. 
The cessation without knowledge essentially consists in the obstruction of the arising (utpdda) of dharmas in the future. It 
is not gained through the knowledge of the four noble truths, but it occurs because of the insufficiency of causes of rebirth 
(pratyayavaikalya). Kosa, 1, 19-22. 

% . KoSa, Il, 185, 209. 

3 | For a detailed exposition of the Sarvastivada concomitants see Kosa, Il, 185-95. A convenient listing of 
the Sarvastivada classification of dharmas is compiled in Th. Stcherbatsky, 1979, 96-107. 
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While the Pali sources identify eighty-nine types of consciousness, the Sarvastivada masters 
identify only twelve types: four in the Kamadhatu, three in the Ripadhatu, three in the Aripyadhatu, 
and two types of pure consciousness.*’ It cannot be explained here in detail but only indicated that 
although the Sarvastivada taxonomic principles differ in several respects from the principles of 
the Pali sources, they are broadly similar. It is the flavor and impact of the associated concomitants 
that determine the ethical quality of consciousness. 


In addition to the classification of consciousness in relation to its concomitant, 
the Sarvastivada has another taxonomic principle, which determines how all phenomena (dharma) 
are wholesome or unwholesome. 


According to the Kosa, the dharmas are wholesome or unwholesome in four different ways: 
inreality (paramartha), by nature (svabhava), by association (samprayoga), or by instigation (utthana). 


The state of deliverance (moksa) is said to be wholesome in reality. The state of nirvana 
as the final cessation of suffering is a state of perfect peace, and hence it is wholesome in reality. 
The remaining categories of the wholesome things are not wholesome in an absolute sense, 
but only in the following three ways. The wholesome roots are wholesome by nature, regardless of 
their association or cause. Volition and other concomitants (caitta) associated with the wholesome 
roots are wholesome by association. When they are not associated with these three roots, they are 
not qualified as wholesome. Finally, bodily and verbal actions are wholesome by instigation when 
they are prompted by the dharmas that are wholesome by nature and by association. 


The unwholesome dharmas are said to be the opposite of the wholesome dharmas, and they 
are also classified in the same four ways. Samsara as the process of all suffering is unwholesome 
in reality. The unwholesome roots are unwholesome by nature. Volition and other concomitants 
associated with the unwholesome roots are unwholesome by association. Finally, bodily and verbal 
actions are unwholesome by instigation when they are prompted by the unwholesome roots and 
the dharmas associated with them.** 


In conclusion to the expositions of the ethical qualities of consciousness in the Pali and 
Sarvastivada sources, some general observations may be offered. 


The ethical qualities of consciousness are essentially established in its cognitive series, and 
in relation to its concomitants. When consciousness is associated with wholesome or unwholesome 
roots, it is respectively classified as wholesome or unwholesome. Similarly, it is classified as wholesome 
or unwholesome, depending whether it is associated with wholesome or unwholesome concomitants. 
However, the above studied sources do not say anything concrete about the subliminal consciousness 
and its relationship to the cognitive consciousness. As we have seen above, consciousness Is said to be 
luminous, and it is understood to be the subliminal consciousness. On the other hand the purification 
of consciousness is achieved by eradicating defilements in its active or cognitive condition. Once 


the consciousness is purified, the Pali sources classify it as supramundane, and the Sarvastivada 
37 | Kamadhatu: 1. wholesome (kuSala), 2. unwholesome (akusala), 3. tainted-undetermined (nivrta-avyakrta), 
4. untainted-undetermined (anivrta-avyakrta); Ripadhatu: 5. wholesome, 6. tainted-undetermined, 7. untainted-undetermined; 
Aripyadhatu 8. wholesome, 9. tainted-undetermined, 10. untainted-undetermined; pure (andsrava): 11. trainee (Saiksa), 
12. arhat (asaiksa). Kosa, 11.195, 357. We can only indicate here that these twelve cittas are further subdivided into 
twenty. Kosa, Il, 362. 

3%. Kosa, IV, karikas 8-10 and the commentary. 
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masters referred to it as the arhat’s consciousness. However, since ultimately there is only one 
consciousness, it is not explicitly evident how the consciousness is concurrently luminous and 
ethically qualified as wholesome or unwholesome, or how the subliminal and cognitive types of 
consciousness can be coextensive and how they correlate. The Mahayana sources spot this ambiguous 
situation and attempt to resolve it in different ways, as discussed in the sections that now follow. 


Luminosity of Consciousness in Mahayana sources 


While the Abhidharma sources largely analyzed the character of consciousness in terms of 
its ethical qualities, the Mahayana and Vajrayana pay more attention to the innate propensities of 
consciousness. In its innermost condition, the consciousness is understood as being pure or luminous 
irrespective of the ethical qualities that it may acquire. Considered in its innate condition, it is said 
to abide in a state of non-duality, but when it is defiled, it arises and functions in the form of duality. 
Its appearance in a dual form is attributed to ignorance (avidya) as the main source of defiled or 
erroneous misconceptions. The ultimate goal is not just the purification of consciousness from 
discursive misconceptions, but also the attainment of omniscience by awakening its pristine 
potentialities. Doctrinally the state of omniscience is largely understood as the elimination of all 
conceptual polarities, and as the attainment of the buddha-attributes (buddhadharma) in order to 
benefit all living beings. 


We begin our exploration of the innate character of consciousness by quoting once more 
the Buddha’s statement on the luminosity of consciousness, which has profoundly influenced 
the Mahayana interpretations of consciousness. In Mahayana sources the term prabhasvara is qualified 
by the term prakrti, which clearly indicates that consciousness is naturally or primordially luminous. 


Monks, this mind is naturally luminous (prakrti-prabhdsvara-citta), but sometimes it is 
contaminated by the adventitious defilements, and sometimes it is purified from them. 


Although this statement of the Buddha is recorded in the canonical sources, as we have seen 
apart from a number of meaningful comments and clarifications, the Abhidharma sources do not 
really offer theoretical elaborations on the luminosity of consciousness. By contrast the Mahayana 
and Vajrayana theories of consciousness are largely based on the presupposition of its natural 
luminosity. Let us see some examples of how the Mahayana texts interpret the luminosity of 
the mind. In the Paficavimsati it is interpreted in the following way. 


This mind (cifta) is no-mind (acitta), because its natural character is luminous. What is this 
state of the mind’s luminosity (prabhdsvarata)? When the mind is neither associated with 
nor dissociated from greed, hatred, delusion, proclivities (anusaya), fetters (samyojana), 
or false views (drsti), then this constitutes its luminosity. Does the mind exist as no-mind? 
In the state of no-mind (acittata), the states of existence (astitd) or non-existence (nastita) 
can be neither found nor established... What is this state of no-mind? The state of no-mind, 
which is immutable (avikara) and undifferentiated (avikalpa), constitutes the ultimate 
reality (dharmata) of all dharmas. Suchis the state of no-mind. Just as the mind is immutable 
and undifferentiated, in the same way the five aggregates, the twelve bases, the eighteen 
elements, the dependent origination, the six perfections, the thirty-seven limbs of 
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enlightenment (bodhipaksika), the attributes of the Buddha (buddhadharma), and 
the supreme and perfect enlightenment are immutable and undifferentiated.*® 


In this quotation, the mind’s luminosity is asserted to be the mind in the state of-no-mind. 
Then it is explained that the state of no-mind, being immutable and without mental differentiations, 
constitutes the ultimate reality of all phenomena. Then again it is asserted that the Buddha qualities 
and enlightenment are immutable in the same way as the mind, which would suggest that they are the same. 


In the Bhadrap4la-sitra, the consciousness is metaphorically compared to the wind element 
and to the sunrays. This text explains that although formless and imperceptible, the wind element 
exists and manifests itself when it shakes trees or blows cold or warm air. It carries pleasant and 
unpleasant fragrances, but as such it remains stainless and formless. Similarly, although it is formless, 
the element of consciousness (vijfianadhatu) accomplishes all forms and penetrates all things. 
Due to its power there arise sensations and volitions, and through them the realm of phenomena 
(dharmadhdtu) classified as wholesome and unwholesome. However, as such consciousness is pure, 
and although it penetrates all things, it is not clad in them. While it operates through the sense 
faculties and the five aggregates of clinging, it is perceived as defiled, but as such it remains 
unaffected by bad karma, just as the stainless sunrays remain undefiled by any impurity.” 


This sutra postulates that consciousness generates the realm of phenomena, and that when it 
is entangled and operates through the defiled aggregates, it is perceived as being defiled. However, 
as such it is not polluted by defilements, but remains stainless like the wind or the sunrays. 


While the Paficavimsati provides a philosophical exposition of the mind’s luminosity, 
and while the Bhadrapdla-siitra explains its purity through metaphors, the Lankavatara-siitra 
explicitly equates the buddha-nature (tathagagarbha) with the store consciousness. This text says 
that the buddha-nature is luminous and pure, and that it is endowed with the thirty-two major marks 
(laksana). It is however disguised in the body of all beings, like a gem wrapped in a dirty piece of 
cloth. It is enveloped by the aggregates, and stained with the impurities of greed, hatred, delusion, 
and false imagination.*! It holds within itself the cause (hetu) of the wholesome and unwholesome 
things, and it produces all forms of existence (janmagati). Since it is covered with the latent 
permutations (vasand), it is identified with the store consciousness and its retinue of the seven vijfidnas.” 


According to the Yoga Tantra class, Sakyamuni Buddha as Siddhartha attained the supreme 
enlightenment through the visualization of his mind as a lunar disc (candra), and through a set of 
five mystical realizations (abhisambodhi).** Commenting on Siddhartha’s enlightenment, Indrabhiti 
provides the following interpretation of the mind as a lunar disc. 


Being luminous by nature, this mind is similar to the moon’s disc. The lunar disc epitomises 
the knowledge (jfana) that is luminous by nature. Just as the waxing moon gradually emerges 
in its fullness, in the same way the mind-jewel (cittaratna), being naturally luminous, also 
fully emerges in its perfected state. Just as the moon becomes fully visible, once it is freed 


from the accidental obscurities, in the same way the mind-jewel, being pure by nature 
% | Paficavimsati, 121-122. For insightful comments on this passage, see Haribhadra, 37-40. 
40. Bhadrapdlasrestipariprcechda-sitra, T.T.P., vol. 24, 169.5.4-170.4.2. 
41. Lankavatara, 77-78. 
2 ibid., 220-24. 
8% | Sarvatathagatattvasamgraha, 7-8. 
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(prakrti-parisuddha), once separated from the stains of defilements (A/esa), appears as 
the perfected buddha-qualities (guna).™ 


In the tantras the lunar disc essentially denotes a category of mystical light or luminosity. 
It is from this light that the yogis summon perfected Buddha images with which they identify 
themselves, in order to acquire their buddha-qualities and attributes. Thus viewed together, the above 
texts do not regard the mind’s luminosity as merely a metaphor, but they firmly consider it as its 
innate condition, and equate it with the buddha-nature and qualities. 


Consciousness as bodhicitta 


The concept of bodhicitta (enlightenment-mind) is central to the Mahayana and Vajrayana 
theory and practice in terms of its paramount importance for the realisation of enlightenment. 
Fundamentally the bodhicitta is the seed of buddhahood, which is brought to its efflorescence 
during the Bodhisattva career. 


In Mahayana sources the concept of bodhicitta incorporates a pair of complementary factors, 
such as aspiration for enlightenment and its implementation, emptiness and compassion, wisdom 
and means, and its conventional (samvrti) and absolute (paramartha) forms or aspects.* 


The above pairs are said to incorporate all the requisites that are necessary to attain the state 
of buddhahood. Commenting on the first pair, the texts explain that the bodhicitta as an aspiration 
for enlightenment consists of an intense volition (cetand) to become a Buddha and to benefit 
living beings. Essentially, this aspirational thought (pranidhicitta) encapsulates the seminal cause 
or potentiality of enlightenment. It is the mind that arouses its pristine energies that are necessary to 
attain buddhahood. The implementation basically amounts to the gradual maturation of enlightenment 
during the Bodhisattva career. In connection with this pair the texts identify twenty-two varieties of 
bodhicitta. The twenty-second and final bodhicitta is said to be associated with the absolute body 
(dharmakaya), which reveals itself as the manifested body (nirmdnakaya) in order to benefit living 
beings.” Prajfiakaramati says that the aspirational citta is volition in the form of a wish for buddhahood 
and the benefit of other beings, and that its implementation is the progress towards buddhahood.*” 


In the next two pairs, the components of emptiness and wisdom denote the perfection 
of wisdom, and the components of compassion and means incorporate the other five perfections. 
The texts also speak of the Bodhisattva’s accumulation of merit and knowledge (punya-jfidna). 
In this configuration the accumulation of merit consists in the practice of the first five perfections, 
and the accumulation of knowledge focuses on the perfection of wisdom. The conventional and 
transcendent aspects of bodhicitta have variant interpretations, but in terms of the Bodhisattva path, 


44 Indrabhiti’s Jianasiddhi, 82. 

4 In some texts the bodhictta is said to be fourfold: all the samayas are comprised in the bodhicitta which is fourfold, 
namely bodhicitta, anuttara bodhicitta, Samantabhadra’s bodhicitta, and vajrabodhicitta. Dipankarasrijfiana, TTP, vol. 81, 
211.3. In another text it is said that the benefit of monastic vows is the attainment arhatship, that of bodhicitta is 
the attainment of buddhahood, and that of the vidyadhara vow is the attainment of buddhahood in this very life. 
Vibhiiticandra, TTP, vol. 81, 215.3.6. 

46 For more details see Haribhadra’s Aloka, 16-27, and Prajiiakaramati’s Pafijika, 11-13. 


47. Prajnhakaramati, 11-12. 
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the conventional bodhicitta accumulates merit and knowledge, and the transcendent bodhicitta 
denotes the ultimate insight into emptiness as the ultimate reality of all phenomena. 


Which type of consciousness occurs at the time of cittotpada? According to Vimuktisena, 
it is the manovijfidna that grasps all pure dharmas, and becomes aware of the mind’s ultimate 
realization (cittadhigama).” Asanga says that cittotpdda is a volition of mighty enthusiasm, initiative, 
purpose, outcome, and a double objective (dvayartha): the supreme enlightenment and the benefit 
of other beings.°° Commenting on Asanga’s statement, Haribhadra explains that cittotpada denotes 
the citta grasping a pre-eminent object in association with volition as a concomitant consisting of 
zest. He further explains that it is the citfa grounded in an earnest wish characterised by zest for all 
wholesome dharmas.”! 


The above sources firmly stress that cittotpdda is the mind unwaveringly set on buddhahood. 
When one takes into consideration the two components of bodhicitta, they seem to broadly correspond 
to the cognitive and latent aspects of consciousness. Ultimately, emptiness denotes the attainment 
of enlightenment and dharmakaya, and the practice of compassion accumulates the merit for 
the attainment of a physical buddha-body (riipakaya). Thus, while the defiled consciousness 
erroneously perceives the nature of existence and produces karma, which in turn produces mundane 
bodies, the bodhicitta abides in wisdom and compassion, and strives to mature them in the form of 
omniscience and buddha-attributes. It is thus the transcendent merit and knowledge that supplant 
the workings of mundane karma and ignorance. 


In the tantras, the bodhicitta is predominantly interpreted as a mystical experience, 
which consists in the union or blending (samyoga) of wisdom and means. In these texts, the pair of 
wisdom and means is identified with a number of specifically tantric pairs such as vajra and bell, 
or male and female. The bodhicitta is also described as the melting of the male and female deities, 
or it is hypostasized in the form of Vajrasattva as the supreme deity epitomizing the ultimate reality. 
Consciousness as bodhicitta is also identified with the innate forces circulating within the body, 
such as psychic channels (nddi) and centers (cakra), or as semen (bindu). Essentially, the tantras 
emphasise the yogic experience of bodhicitta within the body. The ultimate character of bodhicitta 
is described as the inexpressible reality, beginningless and endless, neither existent nor non-existent, 
non-substantial like emptiness and space, as the essence of the Tathagatas or Samantabhadra. Since 
there is the non-substantiality and sameness of all dharmas, the bodhicitta is unborn, devoid of 
existence, nondual, vajra, luminosity, enlightenment, and Vajrasattva.* 


The above discussion of bodhicitta basically shows how the innate energies and 
potentialities of consciousness can be aroused and directed towards the attainment of the Mahayana 
and Vajrayana forms of enlightenment. These two traditions recognize the need to eradicate 
defilements and ignorance as mental misconceptions, but otherwise they essentially focus on the arousal 
and maturation of the pristine propensities of consciousness in the form of perfected enlightenment. 


48 ASvaghosa A, TTP, vol. 102, 18.3.1-19.1.7; ASvaghosa B, TTP, vol. 102, 19.1.8-19.4.7; Kamalasila, TTT, vol. 36, 
459.87.2-7; Vimalamitra, TTP, vol. 102,172.2.8-3.8. 

# _ Vimuktisena, 31. 

. Mahayanasitralamkara, \V.1. 

53! Haribhadra, 24. 

* | Anangavajra, chapters II.29 and IV.17. For a set of different descriptions of bodhicitta see chapter two of 
Guhyasamdja. See also Indrabhiti’s Jianasiddhi, in particular pages 82-84 where he quotes a number of sources. 
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Consciousness as fourfold luminosity 


Some of the tantric masters in India formulated an ingenious theory, which propounds 
a fourfold luminosity of consciousness as four kinds of emptiness. This theory is largely based on 
the Yogacara exposition of the aggregate of consciousness as being threefold: store consciousness 
(Glayavijiidna), contaminated mind (klista-manas), and six kinds of cognitive consciousness (vijfidna). 
Succinctly stated the inner character and propensities of these three categories of consciousness 
are explained as three characteristics or natures (svabhdva): perfected (parinispanna), dependent 
(paratantra), and imagined (parikalpita). These three aspects are briefly explained in the next 
section on the nonduality of consciousness. 


The above three natures or aspects of consciousness are correlated with three kinds of 
luminosity and three kinds of emptiness. A fourth category of luminosity and a fourth category of 
emptiness are added to epitomize the ultimate and nondual character of consciousness. Below we 
quote a selection of verses from the tantric Nagarjuna’s Paficakrama, which sketch the correlations of 
the four sets of luminosity and emptiness, and outline the basic process leading to the final realization. 


¢ Emptiness (sinya), extreme emptiness (atisiinya), great emptiness (mahdasinya), 
these three, and universal emptiness (sarvasinya) as fourth, are differentiated by cause 
and effect (hetu/phala). (4) 


¢ Through the union (samayoga) of wisdom (prajia) and means (updaya) the realisation is 
attained, and from this attained realization there emerges the luminosity (prabhdasvara) 
of the universal emptiness. (5) 


¢ The purity of the causal process (hetukrama) derives from the application of the three 
states of consciousness (vij#dana), and through the union of the three kinds of emptiness 
there is gained the supreme stage (anuttarapada). (6) 


¢ Emptiness is radiance (G/oka), wisdom (prajna), and the mind (citta) in its dependent 
aspect (paratantra). Next I explain the effulgence of its natural state (prakrti). (7) 


e« The extreme emptiness is explained as the effulgence of radiance (Glokabhasa), 
as the means (updya), as the imagined (parikalpita), and as the mental complex 
(caitasika). (15) 


¢ The Buddhas explained the state of the great emptiness as being both the perception of 
radiance (Glokopalabdhi), as well as what is perceived. It is the perfected (parinispanna), 
and is called nescience (avidyd). (23) 


¢ The mind is said to be threefold as radiance (G/oka), effulgence of radiance (Glokabhasa), 
and perception of radiance (Glokopalabdha), and thus its foundation (Gdhara) is 
established. (29) 


* One imagines the self-nature of wisdom (prajfiasvabhdava) as a lunar disc (candra), 
and one also perceives the mind itself as having the form of the moon. (45) 


¢ Then focusing on the moon, one should perceive the sign of the vajra. This is identified 
as the means of the yogis who practice the generation of the vajra and the rest. (46) 


¢ Through the union of the moon and the vajra there results the union of the mind (citta) 
and mental concomitants (caitta), and through the union of wisdom (prajia) and means 
(upaya) there arises the form of the deity (devata). (47) 
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¢ After executing the four attitudes (mudra), and assuming the pride of the deity, the mantrin 
endowed with the process of generation (utpattikrama) should constantly persist. (48) 


* Now comes the explanation of the perfected yoga (parinispannayoga). It is luminosity 
(prabhasvara) that constitutes the purity of the first three kinds of emptiness. The stage 
of the universal emptiness arises through the purity of the three aspects of knowledge 
(jana). (50) 


¢ It is the stage of pure knowledge (jfdna), the ultimate reality (tattva), and supreme 
omniscience (sarvajndtva). It is immutable (nirvikara), unmanifested (nirabhasa), 
nondual (nirdvanda), supreme (parama), and peaceful (Siva). It is neither is (as¢i) nor 
is not (nasti), as it is not within the sphere of words (vakyagocara). (51) 


¢  Itis from this pure luminosity that arise the three aspects of knowledge in the form of 
one who is endowed with the thirty-two major marks (/aksana) and the eighty minor 
marks (vyafjana). And thus is born the omniscient one (sarvajfia) endowed with all 
the perfected attributes (sarvakara). (52)°? 


The above excerpt is somewhat terse, but it does neatly outlines the stages of visualizing and 
understanding the three aspects of consciousness, and then merging them and bringing consciousness 
to its ultimate state. It is a particular kind of mental vision, which focuses on the luminous mind as 
emptiness, and aims to achieve the fusion of mental polarities, which culminates in the attainment 
of the Buddha attributes. 


In Tibet the above fourfold configuration of consciousness as luminosity and emptiness has 
been adopted to explain the process of dissolution at the time of dying. It is impossible to deal here 
with the complex history of the teachings on the process of dying, which eventually culminated in 
the composition of the so-called Tibetan Book of the Dead. We limited our discussion to explaining 
the central stages in the process of dying and dissolution of consciousness.™* 


The relevant texts distinguish four intermediate states of consciousness. In Tibetan these 
intermediate states are called bardo: bardo of lifetime, bardo of dying, bardo of reality, and bardo 
of becoming reborn. We are concerned here mainly with the bardo of dying. 


The bardo of dying denotes the interval between the first moment of dying and the moment 
when the inner breath is cut off. During this interval there occur two dissolutions, one coarse and 
one subtle. The coarse dissolution basically consists of the body’s physical death, although 
consciousness still remains in it. 


The subtle dissolution consists of four consecutive appearances or visions of white, red, 
black, and luminous lights. These four light appearances are identified with four categories of 
emptiness. It is explained that they do not come from anywhere, but are forms of consciousness itself. 
The retrogression of consciousness through these four appearances is correlated with the movements 
of the three vital channels and the white and red essences. The three channels are the well-known 
tantric channels located within the body: central channel (avadhiti), right channel (rasand), and left 
channel (/alana). The white and red essences constitute the energies of the right and left channels. 


3°, Paficakrama, chapter II. 


“4. For a doctrinal background and history of The Tibetan Book of the Dead, consult B.J. Cuevas, 2003; and for its 
comprehensive study, refer to F. Fremantle, 2001. 
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Initially all the energy channels within the body dissolve into the right and left channels. 
Then the white and red essences gather above and below the central channel, and appear in 
the forms of A and Ham. 


White appearance. At this moment the white essence descends into the heart, and there arises 
a white appearance similar to the cloudless sky flooded with moonlight. This is called the experience 
of appearance, because this appearance is pure brightness. This moment is called the luminosity of 
emptiness, or emptiness as luminosity. The subtle mind is no longer discursive, but it is still subtly 
conceptual and dualistic. The coarse objectivity or awareness of the external world is suppressed. 


Red appearance. This time the red essence ascends into the heart, and there arises a red 
appearance, which resembles the sky at sunrise or sunset. As the mind shines with greater 
intensity, this appearance is called the experience of expanded appearance. This moment is called 
the luminosity of extreme emptiness. In this experience the coarse subjectivity or the sense of 
subjective identity is suppressed. 


Black appearance. As the white and red essences meet inside the heart, the energy of 
the life-channel becomes suppressed. This time there arises a black appearance like a pitch-black 
night, and it is called the experience of the attained appearance in the suppressed consciousness. 
This moment is called the luminosity of great emptiness. At this point all coarse dualities of 
consciousness become fully suppressed, and consciousness utterly loses the sense of identity. 


Luminosity. In the fourth and final moment, the letters A and Ham become dissolved, and 
there arises luminosity similar to a cloudless sky. This luminosity is boundless and has no center 
or parameter, and is called the luminosity of universal emptiness. It is also called the luminosity 
of death, and it constitutes the actual moment of death. As such, this moment is referred to as 
the luminosity of reality (dharmata), the absolute body (dharmakaya), or the great bliss (mahdasukha). 
The texts explain that the luminosity of death is experienced by all beings, as all beings are endowed 
with the seed or potentiality of enlightenment. If at this moment the consciousness is able to act 
in conformity with the training and instructions received during the lifetime, it never re-emerges 
from this luminous and non-discursive state. It realizes the state of buddhahood, and abides in 
the ultimate realm (dharmadhdatu). 


It is said that ordinary people may remain in the state of luminosity for up to four days, 
and that some accomplished yogis may remain in it for much longer. After that the consciousness 
leaves the dead body. In the case of the people who fail to recognize the luminosity of universal 
emptiness, because of the intervention of karmic forces, a slight vibration occurs in the luminosity, 
and the reverse process of consciousness begins to evolve. Next there follows the bardo of reality 
in which the consciousness has visions of peaceful and wrathful Buddha manifestations. 
These Buddha manifestations attempt to redirect the consciousness back to the state of luminosity. 
If the consciousness fails to understand those visions, it progresses to the bardo of becoming, and 
is reborn in a new body.* 


It is fairly apparent that the above fourfold luminosity of consciousness is a form of mystic 
light or propensity, which is experienced in meditation or in the process of the subtle dissolution 
of consciousness at the time of dying. During the life time the luminous mind can be visualized 


*° . For a full exposition of the subtle dissolution of consciousness consult Lati Rinbochay & Jeffrey Hopkins, 1981, 


32-48, and F. Fremantle, 2001, 217-47. 
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and awakened to its natural purity. This particular type of visualizing the mind as luminosity and 
emptiness is peculiar to the tantric method of meditation called evocation (sadhana). In the course 
of such evocations, skilled meditators disperse light from their consciousness located in the heart 
into space conceived as emptiness, evoke from it perfected Buddha manifestations, and then identify 
themselves with their Buddha attributes and qualities. The theory of dying as the transition through 
four kinds of luminosity is unique to Tibet, in particular to the Nyima and Kagyu traditions. 
According to these traditions one can train to re-enact in meditation the process of dying. Then at 
the time of dying one transfers the consciousness to the realm of luminosity or into one’s chosen deity.°° 


Duality and Nonduality of Consciousness 


The Mahayana and Vajrayana concept of nonduality is largely rooted in their doctrinal 
assumptions, which assert that all discursive differentiations into polarities such as impurity and 
purity, subject and object, or samsara and nirvana are defective, because they do not correspond 
to the true state of existence. In the context of consciousness, its duality and nonduality are largely 
explained with reference to citta and caittas, or citta, manas and vijfiana. In addition to what has 
been said about the nonduality of consciousness in the previous sections, we present here a more 
elaborated interpretation based on selected texts from Yogacara sources. 


In chapter one of the Sandhinirmocana the Buddha states that all phenomena are without 
duality: the conditioned phenomena are neither conditioned nor unconditioned, and similarly 
the unconditioned phenomena are neither conditioned nor unconditioned. The term conditioned is 
metaphoric and imaginary, and it is an expression of ordinary experiences or mental imaginations, 
which do not correspond to anything absolute, and hence the conditioned phenomena do not exist. 
The same is said to hold true for the unconditioned phenomena. 


There is however an inexpressible or ineffable nature of phenomena (anabhilapya-dharmata) 
about which the noble persons have perfected knowledge. But, in order to teach others about 
the true reality of phenomena, they forged the term unconditioned. The ordinary people who have no 
wisdom and no vision of the ineffable nature of phenomena, when they are confronted with 
conditioned and unconditioned phenomena, they assume that such phenomena exist. Relying on 
what they experience or hear, they affirm the phenomena as real or false. By contrast those who 
have wisdom and vision of the ineffable nature of phenomena, they postulate that the conditioned 
and unconditioned phenomena do not exist, and that they are mental fabrications labelled as 
conditioned and unconditioned. 


The noble persons know the ultimate reality (paramartha) through intuition, but among 
the profaners it is the subject of speculations. The ultimate reality is the domain without 
characteristics (animittagacora); it is ineffable and escapes ordinary experiences. By contrast 
speculations are the domain with characteristics (nimittagocara), and appertain to the domain of 
speech and to the domain of ordinary experiences. 


Having explained that the terms conditioned and unconditioned are mental constructs, 
and having demonstrated the difference between the ultimate reality and speculations, the Buddha 
proceeds to explain that the identity or distinction between the ultimate reality and the mental 


°°. For two brief expositions of the transference of consciousness, see T. Skorupski, 2001, 145-54. 
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formations (samskara) is tenuous and inadmissible. In the context of the Buddha’s discourse, 
the ultimate reality clearly denotes the true state of consciousness. 


Since its character is profound, the ultimate reality transcends the identity with the mental 
formations or the difference from them. The arguments for their identity or difference are erroneous, 
because it is impossible to understand and realize the ultimate reality. If the ultimate reality and 
the mental formations were identical, then all profaners would perceive the truth and gain nirvana, 
but they do not see the truth and do not gain nirvana. If they were different, then the truth seekers 
would not become separated from the character of mental formations, from the bonds of that character, 
and from the bonds of negative dispositions (dausthulya). Thus they would not become enlightened, 
and yet they do discard and eliminate the above bonds, and gain nirvana and enlightenment. 
Then again, if the absolute reality and the mental formations were identical, then the absolute reality 
would be classed among defilements together with the formations. If they were different, the absolute 
reality would not constitute the common character of all formations. However, it does constitute 
their common character, but it is not classed among defilements. Once again, if they were identical, 
the formations would be classed as undifferentiated, just as the absolute reality is undifferentiated 
in the formations. Consequently, the absolute reality and the formations are neither identical nor 
different, and it is erroneous to assert their identity or difference.*” 


In the above discourse the main thrust of argumentation is to demonstrate that the treatment 
of phenomena in terms of dualities, such as conditioned and unconditioned, is flawed, and that 
the ultimate reality and mental formations cannot be considered to be identical or different. 
Their nonduality is implied and demonstrated as the impossibility of determining their relationship 
in terms of oneness and plurality, because the ultimate reality is not susceptible to dual differentiations. 
In the Yogacara treatises, this negatively peculiar strand of the Sandhinirmocana thought is recast 
into positive expositions of the nonduality of consciousness, as discussed below. 


In the Yogacara treatises, the nonduality of consciousness is explained as an integral part 
of their expositions of deceptive ideation, the three forms or aspects of consciousness, and its three 
natures. We begin with the treatment of deceptive ideation. 


It is said in the consulted sources that in the case of ordinary beings, the deceptive ideation 
(abhuta-parikalpa) is synonymous with the defiled stream of consciousness (samtana), and that in 
the context of the entire existence, it is samsara. 


In terms of consciousness the deceptive ideation includes Glayavijiana, manas and vijnana. 
The store consciousness constitutes the subliminal aspect of consciousness, and serves as 
the foundation of all Aarmic potentialities, which give rise to manas and vijfidna. From the perspective 
of karma, the manas is called the stained mind (A/istamanas), because it perceives the store 
consciousness as the Gtman.** From the perspective of perception, it is the mind-element (manodhatu), 
which serves as the support of the six vijfanas. The six vijfdanas essentially cognize the empirical 
world, and jointly with manas produce karmic propensities (vasand). 


37, Sandhinirmocana, 169-177. 
8. Manas denotes the sense of selfhood and is associated with four defilements: view of self (Gtmadrsti), delusion of 
self (atmamoha), pride of self (a4tmamana), and attachment to self (@tmasneha). Mahayanasamgraha, I, 16; Siddhi, 225. 
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In terms of its existential permutations, the deceptive ideation is said to encompass the three 
natures (trisvabhava): perfected (parinispanna), dependent (paratantra), and imagined (parikalpita). 
In this configuration the deceptive ideation corresponds to the dependent nature. The perfected stands 
for emptiness, nirvana, and the dharma-nature of consciousness (cittadharmata). The dependent 
basically denotes the stained manas as a living entity obscured by ignorance and controlled by 
the law of dependent origination. The imagined denotes the empirical world that is illusory. As for 
duality, it is the deceptive ideation that appears in the form of subject and object. The dependent is 
the egocentric subject, and the imagined is its unreal and imaginary object. This apparent duality 
does not exist, but emptiness exists in the deceptive ideation, and conversely the deceptive ideation 
exists in emptiness. In some passages it is said that the deceptive ideation corresponds to the defiled 
process (samklesa) and samsara, and emptiness to the purification process (vyavadana) and nirvana. 
In some other passages, it is said that the dependent in its conditioned state is the imagined or samsara, 
and in its unconditioned state it is the perfected or nirvana.” 


According to one text, the nonduality of the three natures consists in the expulsion of 
the imagined from the dependent, and the infusion of the dependent into the perfected. In this text 
the actual exposition of their noduality is given with reference to the ultimate reality itself (paramartha), 
which is said to be nondual (advaya) in five ways. In terms of existence and non-existence, it is not 
existent from the perspective of the dependent and the imagined natures, and it is not non-existent 
from the perspective of the perfected nature. In terms of oneness (ekatva) and plurality (ndnatva), 
it is not one because there is no oneness of the perfected with the dependent and the imagined, and 
it is not varied because the perfected is not different from the other two. In terms of production and 
cessation, it is neither produced nor destroyed, because the absolute realm (dharmadhdatu) has no 
characteristic of creativity (anabhisamskrtatva). It is neither increased nor decreased, because it 
remains as it is amidst the production and cessation of defilement and purification. Finally, it does 
not become purified, because its nature is naturally stainless (prakrty-asamklistatva), and yet it is 
not entirely without purification, because it is released (vigama) from the adventitious defilements.” 


The realization of nonduality is chiefly explained as the transmutation or transforma- 
tion of the foundation of consciousness (Gsrayaparavrtti), namely of the store consciousness. 
This transmutation of consciousness occurs in the dependent nature, and essentially it consists of 
the expulsion of its defiled process (samklesa) and the transformation into its purified state 
(vyavadana).®' All the conditioned dharmas are the dependent nature, and the store consciousness is 
the foundation or support of both the defiled and undefiled dharmas, which respectively correspond 
to the imagined and perfected natures. The transmutation of the support consists of a double 
operation: the expulsion of the imagined and the acquisition of the perfected. It is through 
the assiduous repetition of the non-conceptual knowledge (nirvikalpaka-jnana) that one removes 
the wickedness (dausthulya) of the two obstacles” from the root consciousness (milavijfidna). 
Thus it is the non-conceptual knowledge that transmutes the foundation of consciousness through 
the removal of the imagined which is in the dependent, and through the acquisition of the perfected 
which is also in the dependent. Through the removal of the obstacles of defilements, one acquires 
the mahaparinirvana, and through the elimination of the obstacles to knowledge, one realises 
the supreme enlightenment (mahabodhi).© 
%° | Mahayanasamgraha, I, 87-125; Madhyantavibhaga, chapter one; Siddhi, 90, 225, 514-33. 

9, Mahayanasiitralamkara, V1.1 and the commentary. 
$1 | Mahayanasamgraha, I, 259-261, 268. 


® . the obstacle of defilements (A/esavarana), and the obstacle to knowledge (jfevavarana). Siddhi, 566-574. 
8. Siddhi, 610-612; 661-667. 
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The nonduality of consciousness is also reflected and integrated into the exposition of 
the nonduality as one of the attributes of the absolute body (dharmakaya). In this configuration 
the nonduality of the absolute body is explained in three ways: with reference to existence, 
conditionality, and diversity. The absolute body is not existent because the dharmas do not exist, 
and it is not non-existent, because the emptiness as the ultimate reality does exist. It is not conditioned 
because it is not produced by karma and defilements, and yet it has the power to manifest itself in 
the guise of the conditioned dharmas. Thirdly, as the support of all the Buddhas, it is undivided 
(abhinna), and yet countless streams of consciousness (samtdna) gain the state of enlightenment.™ 


In the tantras the state of nonduality is gained through the mystic union of wisdom 
and means, as briefly discussed above in the section on bodhicitta. Here we only provide two 
representative quotations, which aptly encapsulate the spirit of the tantras. 


One’s mind (svacitta) is primordially unborn and empty by nature, because due to 
its sameness with the selflessness of dharmas, it is immune from all existences, and divested 
of the aggregates, bases, elements, subject and object. These existences are not arisen; there 
are no dharmas and no dharmata. Selflessness is similar to space, and this is the unwavering 
course of enlightenment.® 


The union of wisdom and means denotes the union of citta and caittas 
undifferentiated into internal and external. It is the union of emptiness and compassion, 
the union of vajra and lotus, the union of diffusion (prapafica) and fusion (samgraha), and 
the union of Heruka and Nairatmya. It is the undivided reality of samsara and nirvana, and 
it does not have the dual form of man and woman. It is the unity of the conventional and 
ultimate realities, and the knowledge that is naturally luminous (prakrti-prabhasvara-jndana).© 


In the Sandhinirmocana, as discussed above, the Buddha asserts the nonduality of phenomena, 
but his argumentation aims to demonstrate that ultimately it is impossible to explain the nature of 
phenomena in terms of polarities of identity and difference. It is difficult and indeed futile to make 
dualistic distinctions because as such the ultimate reality is not susceptible to being differentiated. 
Then again, as the ultimate reality constitutes the common character of all phenomena, the ultimate 
reality and phenomena are coextensive, but it is difficult to grasp or explain their relationship 
in terms of identity or difference. 


The Yogacara sources do not dwell on the difficulties voiced by the Buddha. Instead they 
endeavor to explain the character of consciousness in terms of its composition or duality, and then 
they demonstrate how the bifurcated strands of consciousness can be transformed or transmuted into 
the state of nonduality. The Yogacara exposition of the nonduality of consciousness as the expulsion 
of the imagined from the dependent, and the infusion of the dependent into the perfected, is ingenious 
and sophisticated. However, it is questionable whether it resolves the difficulties raised by the Buddha. 


6 | Mahayanasamgraha, I, 271-272. 
8. Guhyasamdja-tantra, I.4-5. 
6° Indrabhiiti’s Samputatilakatikad, TTP, vol. 55, 5.2.3-5. 
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Conclusion 


As we have seen the Buddha said that the mind is luminous, but sometime it is 
contaminated and sometime it is purified from adventitious defilements. In his statement 
the luminosity of consciousness is firmly established, and further confirmed by the fact that 
defilements do not appertain to the innate character and condition of consciousness. Since 
defilements are qualified by the term ‘adventitious’ (4gantuka), it follows that their occurrence 
in the flow of consciousness is accidental, and that they can be removed. The innate purity of 
consciousness is further confirmed in an implicit manner in the context of the Abhidharma method of 
establishing its ethical qualities. Since the consciousness acquires its ethical qualities by association 
with or dissociation from good or bad concomitants, it is reasonable to assume by inference that 
as such it remains pure, although the Abhidharma sources do not always explicitly say that 
this is the case. There is some disagreement in the Abhidharma sources as to the initial point in time 
at which the consciousness becomes contaminated. Some Abhidharma schools affirm the natural 
luminosity of consciousness, but the Sarvastivada school disagrees and postulates that initially it is 
contaminate and subsequently purified. The Mahayana schools admit that from the perspective of 
mundane conventions, the consciousness is considered as defiled or purified. However, ultimately 
its innate character is primordially or naturally pure and luminous. Apart from the Abhidharma 
‘controversy’ about the initial state of the luminous mind, and apart from some other disagreements 
discussed in the body of this paper, the Abhidharma and Mahayana interpretations of the mind’s 
nature and luminosity are ingenious and insightful, and provide a magnificent but diversified wealth 
of information on its innate permutations. 
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The achievement of samatha, a state of meditative-stabilization marked by single-pointed 
concentration and mental and physical dexterity signifies a critical juncture in the Buddhist paths 
according to Tsongkhapa (1357-1419) and his followers from the Geluk (dGe /ugs) tradition of 
Tibetan Buddhism.' Their path-system literature indicates that the achievement of Samatha signifies 
the beginning point of the first dhyana or meditative absorption (Tib. bsam gtan, Pali. jhana) of 
the form realm (Skt. ripadhdatu, Tib. gzugs kyi khams, Pali rupaloka). The achievement of such 
a state, while not unique to Buddhism, opens new potential avenues of practice for Buddhists 
including those that lead to liberation. Tsongkhapa argues that such a path — one leading to liberation 
- is not possible before the achievement of samatha. In this short paper I will briefly describe three 
potential avenues of practice a Buddhist might take upon the achievement of samatha according to 
Tsongkhapa. In the process this paper will examine some of the psychological, philosophical, and 
soteriological issues at stake according to Tsongkhapa and his followers, thus drawing out aspects 
of the relationship between theory and practice in his system. The three potential avenues of practice 
are described as the mundane path, which is not entirely unique to Buddhists, and two types of 
supermundane paths; gradual and simultaneous, both of which are said to be unique to Buddhists 
and lead to liberation. 


This paper primarily draws from the “Samatha” (Zhi gnas) chapter of Tsongkhapa’s 
monumental work, The Great Treatise on the Stages of the Path to Enlightenment (Byang chub 
lam rim chen mo, hereafter, The Great Treatise) and aims to present and discuss these topics as 
represented in that text specifically, though at points I will draw from the larger body of Geluk 
commentarial literature.2 Tsongkhapa’s work draws heavily on both siitra and sastra literature 
from his Indian predecessors including frequent citations from figures such as Santideva, Asanga, 
Vasubandhu, Kamalasila, and Ratnakarasanti among others. 


According to Tsongkhapa one is only able to successfully engage in either the mundane or 
supermundane approaches to the path described in his treatise after the achievement of samatha. 
It is only on the basis of a concentrated, single-pointed mind-state that one can maintain the sort of 
focus and mental dexterity required to progress further along the path. Although the achievement of 
Samatha alone is not said to be an exclusively Buddhist achievement, according to Tsongkhapa one 
can only fully successfully engage in vipasand and hope to achieve a direct realization of selflessness 
(anatman, bdag med pa) or emptiness (Siinyatda, stong pa nyid), the basis upon which liberation 


' While one would be well-advised to not presume univocality within the Geluk tradition on matters of doctrine or 


the interpretation of Tsongkhapa’s ideas, there is general agreement across the Geluk tradition found on the topics at 
hand in this paper. The most famous contemporary figure from the Geluk tradition is His Holiness the Dalai Lama XIV. 
2 See fn. 1. 
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is possible, by having first cultivated samatha. One can realize selflessness conceptually before 
cultivating samatha, but cannot cultivate a direct realization without a stable mind. 


The three potential paths upon which a Buddhist may choose to embark upon achieving 
samatha are framed in the context of Buddhist psychological/cosmological descriptions of the three 
realms: the desire realm, the form realm, and the formless realm, the later two of which are each 
divided into four successive levels of meditative absorptions. I will begin by giving some 
theoretical background to help contextualize Tsongkhapa’s way of presenting the three meditative 
options for a yogi on achievement of samatha. Tsongkhapa describes each of the four levels of 
the form realm and four levels of the formless realm as divided into preparatory and actual levels. 
At the first achievement of samatha, the yogi is said to have achieved the preparatory level of 
the first dhyana of the form realm. The yogi who achieves this state has choices to make regarding 
the type of practice of the path s/he intends to pursue going forward. Drawing from fundamental 
path system descriptions of the mind such as found in Abhisamalalamkara and its commentaries* 
and Kamalasila’s Bhavanakramas, Tsongkhapa explains that there are nine different levels of 
mental dispositions. There is one in the desire realm, four in the form realm, and four in the formless 
realm. The desire realm is further divided into nine meditative stages, often referred to as the nine 
stages of training culminating in samatha, but we will have to leave the details of the nine stages 
for another time.° 


Having progressed through the nine stages, when samatha is then first achieved, that is 
said to mark the beginning point of the first meditative stabilization’ of the form realm. According 
to Tsongkhapa even in this desire realm life, our mental state can be that of the first dhyana of 
the form realm once samatha is achieved. In other words, though we may still physically be in this 
human body, once we have achieved actual samatha, our mental state is that of a higher level such 
as the first meditative stabilization of the form realm. Thus our mind or mental state is then part of, 
or associated with the upper realm. 


In distinguishing between the mental states of the preparatory and actual levels of 
the form and formless realms, Tsongkhapa does not intend to imply that the “preparatory meditative 
stabilization” is not a part of the first dhyana. Once one has achieved samatha, that mind is a mind 
of the first dhyana by definition. But it differs from the actual in that after attaining the actual mental 
state which is also part of the first meditative stabilization, then you can use that to start to remove 
afflictions’ like desire, hatred, jealousy, pride, and so forth from the root. 


3 If samatha is held by the thought of renunciation, that primary motivation which is striving for complete liberation 


from samsara including all its fleeting pleasures - from the depths of the so-called hell realms to the peak of cyclic 
existence — it is said to be a Buddhist path. Renunciation is cultivated by proper understanding of the faults of samsara, 
all of which are based on the self-centered, egotistic view. Thus wisdom realizing selfless or emptiness will ultimately 
be necessary for liberation. When a person has renunciation, if they use samatha it becomes the real path, one of the five 
paths (paths of accumulation, preparation, seeing, mediation, and no more learning) of the Buddhist path system. If 
the mind holds the thought of bodhicitta, the altruistic, compassionate mind that wants to obtain Buddhahood for the purpose 
of being maximally beneficial and effective in assisting others on the path to liberation, then it becomes a Mahayana path. 
4 The most commonly cited of the twenty-one Indian commentaries on the Abhisamalamkara by Tsongkhapa and his 
followers are those by Haribhadra: Sphutartha and Abhisamayalamkardaloka. 

> Fora detailed discussion of the nine stages of samatha training see Sopa, Geshe Lhundup and James Blumenthal. Steps 
on the Path to Enlightenment: A Commentary on the “Samatha” chapter of Lamrim Chenmo: Vol. 4. Boston: Wisdom 
Publications (at press). 

6 — dhyana, jhana, bsam gtan 


7 — klesa, nyon mongs. This term is frequently translated as “afflictive emotions”, “delusions”, “disturbing emotions”, 
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The first of the three approaches described by Tsongkhapa in the “Samatha” chapter of 
The Great Treatise is what he refers to as the mundane path (‘fig rten pa’i lam). The type of 
preparatory practice meditation that is utilized for this purpose on the first dhyana is called 
a “mundane” path because it merely temporarily subdues the afflictions that belong to the desire 
realm, but this practice does not culminate in the lasting peace of liberation from samsara. 
Thus while first preparatory practices of the first dhyana are very effective for temporarily subduing 
these afflictions, they are unable to remove the afflictions from the root or seed (bija, sa bon) because 
that requires a realization of emptiness. The seeds of the afflictions still remain during the preparatory 
stage. From the achievement of samatha, until that point where all nine desire realm afflictions are 
removed, it is called the preparatory level of the first dhyana. 


The mundane path is a path that utilizes a form of meditation that compares the relative 
ease and peace of the first dvana with the gross, negative qualities of the desire realm. The rough 
afflictions of the desire realm can be subdued on the first dhyana temporarily by use of this type 
of comparison meditation even without very deep realizations such as the realization of emptiness, 
the lack of an inherent enduring nature (svabhava, rang bzhin) in phenomena. The faults of 
the desire realm are said to include misery, suffering, short lifespans, ugliness, impurity and 
an undesirable environment. The first dhyana, while not perfect is immensely better than the desire 
realm. Qualities of the first meditative stabilization include: long life, a more subtle body, freedom 
from physical misery, purity, relative peacefulness, and so forth. The afflictions in the desire realm 
like desire and hatred are explained to be much rougher and cause more profound suffering than 
the afflictions of the upper realms. 


When contemplating the differences in meditation, the attachment to desire realm will 
slowly lessen due to understanding the comparative superiority of the first dhyana. Slowly 
the nine types of afflictions of the desire realm like hatred, jealousy, attachment to wealth, and so forth 
are lessened in this preparatory level. Finally by way of this comparison meditation, the yogi will 
subdue all these desire realm afflictions. They are thoroughly suppressed, though only temporarily 
since they have not yet been removed from the root. Once the desire realm afflictions are subdued 
in this way through comparison meditation, the yogi proceeds to do a similar comparison meditation 
by comparing the relative peace of the second dhyana compared with the first. They can then 
temporarily subdue the afflictions of the first dhyana in that way. This comparison method can be 
utilized all the way up to the highest level of the formless realm. However, since this method merely 
compares one part of samsdara with another and because there is nothing more pleasant in samsara 
to use for comparison purposes once one is at the fourth and highest formless level, there is no way 
to subdue those afflictions. For this reason, and because it does not remove these afflictions from 
the root, thus leaving the yogi incapable of being liberated from samsara by relying only on this 
method, it is called a mundane path. The afflictions can only be removed from the root on the basis 
of applying a stabilized mind with a direct realization of emptiness according to Tsongkhapa. When 
a yogi removes the nine desire realm afflictions from the root through the realization of emptiness, 
then this is called the “actual first meditative stabilization”. The same would be true for the other 
progressive levels. The mundane path only leads to preparatory levels all the way through the form 
and formless realms according to Tsongkhapa. 


“deluded afflictions,” “dysfunctional tendency” and so forth. It refers to the disturbing emotional states that are grounded 
on a fundamental ignorance that grasps at the self as enduring and is likewise mistaken about all phenomena and 
the nature of reality. 
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The two supermundane methods approach the path in an entirely different manner 
according to Tsongkhapa. The supermundane path does not merely subdue afflictions by comparing 
them with something better in samsara, but removes them from the root by turning to emptiness as 
the object of meditation. One is described as a noble being or Grva when they have cultivated a direct 
realization of the four noble truths, emptiness, and so forth. According to Tsongkhapa this realization 
is first achieved on the preparatory stage of the first dhyana of the form realm. The preparatory 
stage of the first dhyana is said to have two divisions: contaminated and uncontaminated. All 
the preparatory stages for the subsequent levels of the upper realms are only contaminated. The reason 
is that the first preparatory meditative concentration has an arya path which is a supermundane path, 
in addition to the corollary mundane path. They are distinguished based on the objects of meditation. 
If the object is selflessness or emptiness, it is supermundane. If it is another sort of object, then it is 
mundane. The rest of the preparatory meditative concentrations have only mundane paths because 
those who take the supermunane route on the first preparatory level proceed directly to the actual 
states of each of the subsequent form and formless levels, bypassing preparatory stages from that 
point onwards. They are able to do this because actual states are achieved on the basis of removing 
afflictions from the root which they can do by way of meditation on emptiness, but followers of 
the mundane path cannot accomplish by means of mere comparison meditation. In other words when 
one attains the actual first meditative concentration of the form realm, one uses that instead of second 
or third preparatory stages for progression upward. Non-dryas can utilize these preparatory stages, 
but once one is on the arya path and has achieved the actual first dhyana, there is no reason for such 
aryas to utilize the preparatory stages at the levels of the higher meditative stabilizations any longer 
since those only temporarily subdue the corresponding afflictions. On the supermundane path, 
one just proceeds from the actual first dhyana of the form realm to the actual second concentration 
of the form realm, as so forth. It is only on the first dhyana that the preparatory level can be utilized 
to transition from the mundane to supermundane level. This is why the preparatory level of the first 
dhyana has an uncontaminated aspect to it. When that achieved level of concentration is utilized 
to cultivate a direct realization of selflessness or emptiness, then it is uncontaminated and part of 
a supermundane path. The realization of emptiness does not change at higher levels. There is no 
further wisdom. The object of that meditation on emptiness changes, but the realization does not. 


As mentioned above, there are two approaches to the supermundane path that can be utilized 
on the basis of meditation on emptiness which uproots the afflictions: the gradual approach and 
the simultaneous approach. According to Tsongkhapa practitioners taking a non-Mahayana path 
who achieve the state of an arya by direct realization of the four noble truths, and so forth, and then 
meditate on selflessness, gradually remove the afflictions belonging to the desire realm. When all 
nine are removed, then when s/he dies, s/he does not need to be reborn in the desire realm again. 
If one achieves this while still in a desire realm body, one cannot change the body immediately 
because that body is the fruit of past karma. You cannot control the fruits that have already become 
manifest. But they will not be compelled to take desire realm rebirth again at death because they 
are no longer under the power of desire realm afflictions. They then proceed through each of the 
four form realm levels and formless realm levels removing each respective affliction one by one 
until eventually all are removed and they achieve the liberated state of an arhat. This is the gradual 
supermundane approach. 


Tsongkhapa argues that the sharpest yogis can remove deluded afflictions of the desire 
realm, form, and formless realms at once through the application of a direct realization of emptiness. 
They are called, “the ones who abandon all afflictions simultaneously”. A bit of background may be 
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required to explain this variety of the supermundane approach. Drawing from Abhisamaydlamkara 
and it commentaries and related literature, Tsongkhapa explains that in the desire realm and each 
of the four levels of the form realm and four levels of the formless realm there are nine afflictions, 
constituting eighty-one altogether. They are frequently described simply as big, medium, and small. 
The big or gross ones are further divided as big-big, big-medium, and big-small. The medium and small 
afflictions are similarly subdivided into three (e.g. medium-big, medium-medium, medium-small, and 
so forth). Thus when sharp yogis are referred to as the ones who abandon all afflictions simultaneously, 
it means that they first remove all the biggest or grossest afflictions (1.e., the “big-big” afflictions) 
from the desire realm, the four levels of the form realms, and the four levels of the formless realm 
simultaneously. They remove nine afflictions (one each from the desire realm and each of the eight 
levels of upper realms) at once. Then, they remove all the nine big-medium ones simultaneously. 
In this way they remove the eighty-one afflictions in nine steps beginning with grossest of each of 
the nine levels of the three realms and with each step removing the progressively more subtle ones 
from each of the realms. This way of uprooting the afflictions is said to be much faster than 
the alternative method, which is to first eliminate desire realm afflictions one at a time, then 
the form realm afflictions one at a time, and finally the formless realm afflictions one at a time. They 
do not remove all eighty-one afflictions at once, but rather in groups of nine. When sharp yogis utilize 
this quicker method and all eighty-one are finally removed by removing the most subtle afflictions 
from all nine levels and they obtain the actual first dhyana they really achieve all the dhyanas and 
formless realms levels at once. This is the case because the last and most subtle of the desire realm 
afflictions is removed (and the first form realm level is achieved) simultaneously with last and most 
subtle of afflictions from all the other realms. 


To summarize, there are both mundane and supermundane approaches to the path upon 
the achievement of samatha according to Tsongkhapa. The mundane approach is always a gradual 
approach and utilizes comparison meditation. It compares the characteristics of the lower level 
of samsara with the relatively better qualities of the level immediately above it. In this way 
the practitioner is able to temporarily subdue the afflictions of the lower level by lessening attachment 
to them. It is called a mundane approach because it does not serve to cultivate renunciation of 
samsara altogether, but just lessens attachment to one part of samsdara in comparison with another. 
Because it is not based on a direct realization of the nature of reality it is unable to completely uproot 
the afflictions and thus unable to lead to liberation. In contrast the supermundane approaches are 
based on a realization of the nature of reality, do uproot the afflictions, and thus do lead to liberation 
and arhatship. There are two ways to go about this according to Tsongkhapa, by means of a gradual 
approach and by means of what is referred to as a simultaneous approach. The gradual approach 
uproots the afflictions one-by-one in order from the desire realm up through the last, most subtle 
affliction of the highest level of the formless realm. Thus the meditator achieves each the nine levels 
of the three realms in order from grossest to most subtle. The simultaneous approach removes nine 
afflictions at a time, one from each level. Thus the practitioner who utilizes the simultaneous method 
achieves each of the actual levels and is actually liberated simultaneously. 


The methods described by Tsongkhapa in the soteriological movement to liberation draw 
heavily from theoretical descriptions of psychological or mental states of achievement as one 
progresses on the path. Philosophical descriptions of the nature of reality, emptiness (sunyata, 
stong pa nyid), and the means by which such insight facilitates liberation are inextricably tied to his 
presentation and understanding. The relationship between these theoretical descriptions found in 
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Tsongkhapa’s work and those of his Geluk followers and what they actually do in terms of meditation 
practice in the real world are interesting. The higher meditation practices and tantric yogas utilized 
extensively in the tradition certainly draw from the theoretical grounding found in expositions like 
those I have attempted to explain here, but practically utilize ideas and techniques that stretch far 
beyond the common bounds of samatha and vipassana as found in sutra expositions. For Tsongkhapa 
the correct sutra view, the view of the emptiness of an inherent nature in all phenomena (for him 
expressed in his Prdsangika-Madhyamaka presentation) and the view and practice of tantra are 
utterly compatible and point to the same fundamental nature and realizations. Perhaps it is best left 
for another day to discuss the precise relationship between sutra theories and tantric practices of 
the Geluk tradition. 
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This paper will explore relevance and roles of Abhidhamma, Theravada philosophy, 
in meditation practices with reference to some modern Burmese meditation traditions. In particular, 
I shall focus on the highly mathematical Patthana, Pahtan in Burmese, the seventh text of 
the Abhidhamma Pitaka, which deals with the functioning of causality and is regarded by Burmese 
as the most important of the Abhidhamma traditions. I shall explore how and to what extent 
the teachings in the Patthana are applied in insight (vipassana) meditation practices, assessing the 
roles of theoretical knowledge of ultimate realities (paramattha-dhamma)' in meditation. In so doing, 
I shall attempt to bridge the gap between theoretical and practical aspects of Buddhist meditation. 


While scholars writing on Theravada meditation - Cousins,’ King? and Griffiths* for 
example - have focused on distinction between insight meditation (vipassana) and calm meditation 
(samatha), this paper will be the first to classify approaches within vipassana meditation. Vipassana 
meditation practices in contemporary Myanmar can be classified into two broad categories, namely, 
the theoretical based practice and the non-theoretical based practice. Some Burmese meditation 
masters, Mohnyin Sayadaw Ven. U Sumana (1873-1964) and Saddhammaransi Sayadaw Ven. Ashin 
Kundalabhivamsa (1921-) and Pa-Auk Sayadaw Ven. Acinna (1934- ) for example, teach meditators 
to have theoretical knowledge of ultimate realities. While these meditation masters emphasize 
theoretical knowledge of the ultimate realities, other meditation masters such as the Sunlun Sayadaw 
Ven. U Kavi (1878-1952) and the Theinngu Sayadaw Ven. U Okkatha (1912-1973) insist on actual 
meditation practice, i.e. meditation sittings, without any prior theoretical training.° My investigation 
in the present paper will focus on the theoretical-based meditation practice. 


In the eyes of Burmese Buddhists, the philosophical teachings in the Abhidhamma play 
acrucial role in meditation practices. Kornfield, writing on Buddhist meditation masters in Myanmar 
and Thailand, rightly observes that “there is probably more emphasis and made use of the Abhid- 
hamma teachings in [Myanmar] than in any other Buddhist country”.’ Moreover, Braun, working on 
the Ledi Sayadaw’s® biography and works in relation to the modern insight meditation movement, 


' See below on detailed explanation of the ultimate realities. 

2 Cousins 1973: 115-131. 

3 King 1980. 

4 Griffiths 1981: 605-624. 

> Kornfield 1996: 193-206. 

6 See Kyaw (forthcoming) on discussion with regards to how Sunlun Sayadaw and Theinngu Sayadaw transformed 
their lives through their meditation practice with no formal teaching on theoretical aspect before and during their practice. 

7 Kornfield 1996: 193. 

8 The Ledi Sayadaw (1846-1923) was an influential Burmese monk. He is well-known for his scholarly works and 
vipassana meditation method. It is believed that the British authorities in Burma arranged through Rangoon University 
College, then under Calcutta University, to award D.Litt to Ledi Sayadaw in 1911, the same year he was conferred on 
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highlights that “Abhidhamma, in Ledi’s view, is a vital part of the practice of meditation which 
is open to all and from which all, at least to some degree, can benefit”.’ Thus, Ledi Sayadaw and 
other meditation masters in contemporary Myanmar advocate people to learn the Abhidhamma 
teachings - mainly through the Abhidhammatthasangaha, Thingyo in Burmese - to the best of their 
abilities. Based on my research into the living tradition of Abhidhamma in contemporary Myanmar, 
a majority of Burmese Buddhists, following advice from such meditation masters, places emphasis 
on the study of the Abhidhamma. Therefore, the study of the Abhidhamma is pervasive within 
the scholarly circle of both monastic and lay literati. 


To accurately assess the ways in which the Abhidhamma study is helpful for meditation 
from anthropological perspective is beyond the scope of this paper. Nevertheless, it challenges 
the argument proposed by some people that Buddhist philosophical teachings have no practical 
value. Kalupahana writing on the Buddhist causality and philosophy of relations (i.e. the Patthana) 
in the 1960s argues that the Buddha and his immediate successors were not interested “in the way or 
manner in which things are related [as described in the Patthana] but only in the things themselves 
which are so related [as given in dependent origination]”.'° (See below for detail explanation of 
the Patthana.) This is because, according to Kalupahana, “the Buddha must have thought of the futility 
of discoursing on the analysis of the various ways in which phenomena are related one another”."' 
Hence, he sees Patthana as arising from the development of scholasticism that was reacting against 
the Brahmanical schools after the final enlightenment of the Buddha. Although this view is a viable 
analysis from the historical and philosophical perspectives, it poses two implications for the traditional 
Theravada Buddhists. First, it implies that the Abhidhamma-pitaka and hence the Patthana are not 
the words of the Buddha, i.e. not Buddha-vacana, which challenges the traditional view. Second, 
Kalupahana’s view of Patthana as a philosophy of relations with no practical and meditative values 
contrasts sharply with the living tradition of Patthana in Burmese Buddhism, where Patthana is 
applied in meditation practices as we will see below. 


The Patthana: the teaching of the anattavada by highlighting how 
dhammas are interrelated through infinite permutations of 
conditional relations 


Before I explore how the teachings in the Patthana are applied in meditations, I shall 
briefly outline the place of the Abhidhamma texts in the Theravada canon, the Tipitaka, and explain 
what the Patthana section of the Abhidhamma Pitaka teaches. The Abhidhamma Pitaka is one of 
the three main divisions of the Tipitaka; the others being the Sutta Pitaka, the Collection of Teachings, 
and the Vinaya Pitaka, the Collection of Discipline. It contains what Gombrich calls “systematic 
philosophy.”!” That is, the systematization of the teachings that emerged from a refined analytical 
approach is one of the features of the Abhidhamma. Along with philosophical systems, “the writings 


the aggamaha-pandita title. Ledi Sayadaw was among the best known scholars of his generation; he wrote 105 books 
in total in both Burmese and Pali. He wrote two works on the topic of Patthana: Patthanuddesa-dipani in Pali and 
the Burmese translation of Patthanuddesa-dipant-nissaya. 

° — Braun 2008: 338. 

‘0 Kalupahana 1961: 183. 

" Tbid. 183. 

2 Gombrich 2006: 5. 
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[in Abhidhamma] include metaphysics, discussion of causality, psychology and cosmology”.'° 
There are seven texts in the Abhidhamma Pitaka and the Patthana is the last of these. The Burmese 
Tipitaka edition of Patthana consists of five volumes in total, while Siamese Tipitaka edition 
comprises six volumes.'* Exegeses of the Patthana include the Paficappakarana-atthakatha and 
the Paficappakarana-milattika and Paficappakarana-anutika.'> Three main sections of the Patthana 
are the Paccayuddesa, the ‘Enumeration of the [24] Conditions’, the Paccayaniddesa, the ‘Analytical 
Exposition of the Conditions’, and the Patiniddesa (lit. trans. ‘coming back to a subject again’). 
The Patiniddesa makes up the rest of the Patthana and explains the interrelations between phenomena 
ina great detail. The Paccayuddesa and Paccayaniddesa are well known amongst the lay people and 
ritualistically recited by most Burmese Buddhists, while the Patiniddesa is the focal of scholastic 
study in Patthana studies. 


Mula-pahtan Sayadaw Ven. U Narada of Myanmar, an expert in the Patthana, explains 
the teachings in the Patthana as follows. 


“In the methods of the Four Noble Truths and Dependent Origination, only the manifested 
causes and effects [1.e. phenomena such as avijja, tanha etc.] are considered. But, in Patthana, 
the forces [i.e. 24 conditions] that bring about the relations between the causes and effects 
are also taken into account and it is with these forces that this subject [i.e. Patthana] 
is primarily concerned”.!° 


In order to understand Patthana, it is crucial to see it through the lens of Abhidhamma themes. 
That is, in the Theravada Abhidhamma, there are four ultimate realities (paramattha-dhamma): 
consciousness (citta), mental concomitants (cetasika), matter (riipa) and nirvana (nibbana).'’ Although 
“paramattha-dhamma’ is translated as ‘ultimate realities’, it does not mean as a ‘reality’ in sense of 
having some kind of ontological status. It should be understood as a part of a process, which reflects 
the Theravadins’ view of dhamma as “less reified, more experiential kind’”.'® Moreover, according 
to Karunadasa, the description of dhammas as paramattha is understood in terms of their objective 
existence (paramatthato vijjamanata).'? This refers to the fact that the mental and material dhammas 
represent the utmost limits to which the analysis of empirical existence can be stretched. 


In the Patthana, the final analysis of any relationships between the conditioning states 
(paccaya-dhamma)” and conditioned states (paccayupanna-dhamma) resorts to the four ultimate 


8 Crosby 200Sa: 47. 

4 Nyanatiloka 1983: 114 

'S von Hinuber 1996: 74-75. 

6 Narada 1969: xi. 

The four ultimate realities are broad categories given in the Abhidhammatthasangaha, (see Bodhi 2000: 25-27). The first 
three ultimate realities can be analyzed into a more refined dhammas. For example, there are 89 cittas, 52 cetasikas and 
28 ruipas, and they can then be analyzed further. 

'§ Cousins 1983-84: 107. 

'9 See VsmT 227; Mvn 258; ItiA 142 cit. in Karunadasa 1996: 14. 

20 Although I have translated dhamma as ‘phenomenon’ in other sections, when explaining the concept of the Patthana 
I shall translate it as ‘state’ because the word ‘state’, I think, is more in line with the concept of the momentariness - i.e. 
constantly arising and dissolution of cittas, cetasikas and ripas. Moreover, Gethin suggests that dhammas as “the basic 
mental and physical ‘state’” (2004: 516), and that dhammas are “qualities that constitute experience or reality is to be 
related to the usage of dhamma at the end of a bahuvrihi compound in the sense of a particular nature or quality possessed by 
something”. (2004: 533) In this context, where dhamma is used at the end of a bahuvrihi compound, it is more appropriate 
to translate it as ‘state’. ‘Paccaya-dhamma’ is thus understood as ‘conditioning states’, highlighting ‘qualities’ or ‘functions’ 
possessed by the ultimate realities or dhammas. 
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realities. Nibbana in the Abhidhamma terms is expressed as ‘unconditioned element’ 
(asankhata-dhatu) - i.e. that which is not produced by any cause or condition.”! By definition, 
it cannot be a conditioned state. The other three ultimate realities — citta, cetasika and 
rapa — can be both conditioning states and conditioned states. In other words, the Patthana 
explains specific relations and correlations between the four ultimate realities by 
highlighting the conditioning forces involved in and acting on these relations. 


The table below gives a simplified description of the basic elements of Patthana. 











Conditioning states Conditioned states Conditioning forces 
(paccaya-dhamma) (paccayuppanna-dhamma) (satti) 
Xx Y Z 














* X refers to conditioning states, where X can be any of the four ultimate realities. 
A ‘conditioning state’ is a cause on which its effect is dependent. 


¢ Y refers to conditioned states, where Y can be any of the three ultimate realities, except 
nibbana. A ‘conditioned state’ is the effect that results from a cause. 


¢ Zrepresents conditioning forces, where Z is any of the 24 conditions, e.g. root condition 
(hetu-paccaya), object condition (arammana-paccaya) etc., in the Patthana. (See Table 1 
for explanation of the 24 conditions.) In other words, the 24 conditions are conditioning 
forces (satti) that act on the conditioning states in order to cause conditioned states. 
A ‘conditioning force’ is something that has the power (Pali: satti, Burmese: that-ti) to 
bring about or accomplish or cause the effect to arise. The distinct feature of the method 
of Patthana is the 24 conditioning forces - 1.e.: the functions of the 24 conditions. Through 
these 24 conditioning forces, the conditioning states give rise to conditioned states. 
However, the 24 conditioning forces are not separate entities from the conditioning 
states. “Just as the hotness of chilies is inherent in the chilies and cannot exist without 
them, so too the conditioning forces inherent in the conditioning states and cannot exist 
without them. All conditioning states have their particular force, and this force enables 
them to cause the arising of the conditioned states”’.** 


Here, X and Y are related by Z. For example, considering the first condition of the 24 
conditions, the root condition (hetu-paccaya), in the Paccayaniddesa, it is stated that “The roots 
are related to the states which are associated with roots, and the matter produced thereby, by root 
condition’’.” In this relation, the ‘roots’ - i.e. three wholesome dhammas (non-greed, alobha; non-hatred, 
adosa; non-delusion, amoha) and three unwholesome dhammas (greed, lobha; hatred, dosa; delusion, 
moha) - are the conditioning states, X. The ‘states which are associated with roots, and the matter 
produced thereby’ - namely, 71 rooted cittas,”4 52 cetasikas, rooted mind-produced matter and rooted 
21 See Cousins (1983-84: 95-109) on the interpretations of the concept of nibbana in the Pali Abhidhamma. 

2 Bodhi 2000: 294. 

23 Narada 1969: 2. 

4 Out of 89 cittas, 71 of them are called rooted cittas because they have wholesome and unwholesome dhammas as 
their principle causes, or roots. See footnote 37 on unwholesome rooted cittas. 
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rebirth-kamma-produced matter” - are the conditioned states, Y. These causes (X) and effects (Y) are 
related singly by the root condition (Z).”° Root condition is a condition where a conditioning state, 
lobha for example, functions like a root by imparting firmness and fixity to the conditioned states, 
e.g. cittas rooted in lobha, their associated cetasikas and matters. Here, lobha is both a conditioning 
state and a conditioning force, for a conditioning force is not a separate entity from the conditioning 
state, as shown above. In other words, lobha causes the arising of cittas rooted in lobha and their 
associated cetasikas and riipas through its special force, namely, grasping and clinging. Therefore, 
a conditioning force is inherent characteristics of the dhammas. 


According to Mula-pahtan Sayadaw and Karunadasa, the Patthana is the teaching of 
the doctrine of no-self, anattavada. The Patthana explicitly rejects the doctrine of ‘self? (attavada) 
at two levels. First, the Patthana emphasizes multiplicity of interrelationships between conditioning 
states and conditioned states through 24 conditions. Thus, the arising of the conditioned states is 
“not at the will and mercy of any being [i.e. a creator or a ‘self’]”.?” Second, the interrelatedness 
and interdependence of these dhammas are not explained on the basis of the dichotomy between 
conditioning states and conditioning forces. Such dichotomy “leaves the door open for the intrusion 
of the doctrine of a substantial self (attavada)”.** Any given dhamma can be both a conditioned state 
and a conditioning force, as we have seen above. This non-duality between conditioning states and 
conditioning force accentuates that there is no independent creator or ‘self’ that may influence 
conditioning states to give rise to conditioned states. In other words, if conditioning states and 
conditioning forces are separate entities, then we could say that an independent entity, which might 
be attributed as a ‘self’, is acting on a relation between a conditioning state and a conditioned 
state. Thus, we can say that the Theravada Abhidhamma, viz., the Patthana leave no loophole for 
the attavada to exist. 


5 Out of two types of mind-produced matter, namely, rooted mind-produced matter (sahetuka-cittajariipa) and 


non-rooted mind-produced matter (ahetuka-cittajartipa), only rooted mind-produced matter is applicable here. In terms 
of kamma-produced matter (kammajaripa), i.e. current kamma-produced matter (pavatti-kammayjartipa) and rebirth kam- 
ma-produced matter (patisandhi-kammajartpa), the conditioning states of 6 roots give rise to only the rebirth kamma- 
produced matter. Since there are two types of rebirth kamma-produced matter: rooted and non-rooted, rooted rebirth 
kamma-produced matter are caused by the 6 roots. 

76 In the Patiniddesa, we find that the relationships between X and Y are determined by many different, and in some 
sense infinite, permutations of conditioning forces. 

27 Narada 1996: xiii. 

8 Karunadasa 1996: 7. 
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Table 1: Brief explanation of the 24 conditions in the Patthana” 


Conditions, paccayas Explanation 


A condition that is the firm foundation of conditioned states, 


Root condition, hetu-paccaya | |. 
oot condition, hetu-paccay: ileseueek 


Object condition, arammana- 


paca A condition that is the prop or support of conditioned states. 


Predominance condition, 


pape A condition that is the predominant factor for conditioned states to arise. 
adhipati-paccaya 


Proximity condition, It is a condition for phenomena to arise again and again in succession 
anantara-paccaya without interval. 


Contiguity condition, According to the Visuddhimagga (XVII, 74), anantara and samanantara 
samananatara-paccaya are different in name, but the same in meaning. 


Sahajata means that which has arisen together. Thus, a conditioning 
state, on arising, causes the conditioned states to arise simultaneously 
with it. 


Mutuality condition, Just as three sticks of a tripod give each other consolidating support, 
afifiamafifia-paccaya some phenomena condition one another reciprocally. 


This condition refers to phenomena which are arising together with 
the phenomena they condition, and to phenomena which have arisen 
previously to the phenomena they condition by giving support. 


Co-nascence condition, 
sahajata-paccaya 


Support condition, nissaya- 
paccaya 


Decisive support condition, | It refers to a phenomenon assists another phenomenon by being a 
upanissaya-paccaya powerful inducement or a decisive support. 


Pre-nascence condition, It refers to a relation where something that has arisen earlier becomes 
purejata-paccaya a support to something else which arises later. 


Post-nascence condition, It refers to a relation where something which having arisen later 
pacchajata-paccaya becomes a support to something else which has arisen earlier. 


It is where a phenomenon helps towards the competency and strength of 
the succeeding phenomena by way of repetition, just as all the preceding 
applications to study etc. 


Repetition condition, 
asevana-paccaya 


Kamma is volition, which is a mental concomitant that arises with 
each citta. Therefore, it refers to a relation where volition directs the 
associated dhammas to accomplish their functions. 


Kamma condition, kamma- 
paccaya 


Kammic-result condition, A condition that assists other associated karmic-resultant phenomena by 
vipaka-paccaya its passive nature - i.e. not have other activity. 


It is when a conditioning state maintains and supports the growth and 
Nutriment condition, ahara- development of the conditioned states. Just like the physical nutriment 
paccaya sustains the physical body, the three mental nutriments, i.e. contact, 
volition and consciousness, sustain the mental activities. 





This brief description of the 24 conditions are based on the works by Nyanatiloka (1983), Karunadasa (2010) 
and Gorkom (2010). 


Wl 


Conditions, paccayas Explanation 


Faculty condition, indriya- The conditioning state has leadership, great control, over the conditioned 
paccaya states. Indriyas are leaders each in their own field. 


A condition that can burn the hindrances away in the sense of 
the jhana-factors which are developed in concentration meditation - 1.e. 
absorption, jhana. 


Jhana condition, jhana- 
paccaya 


Path condition, magga- The Path condition is so called because it relates to the conditioned state 
paccaya by causing it to function as a means of reaching a particular destination. 


Association condition, This condition refers to all mental and only mental phenomena as they 
sampayutta-paccaya aid one another by their being inseparably associated. 

Dissociation condition It refers to a relationship where mind and matter is not one of 
vippayutta-paccaya association. 

Presence condition, atthi- This condition refers to the presence of any phenomena aiding the rise 
paccaya of other phenomena. 


It refers to phenomena that have just passed, which through their 
Absence condition, natthi- absence are aiding the mental phenomena immediately following after 
paccaya them, 

by giving them an opportunity to arise. 


Disappearance condition, It is when the disappearance of a phenomenon is giving certain other 
vigata-paccaya phenomena an opportunity to arise. 

Non-disappearance condition, | It means the non-disappearance of any phenomena supports the rise of 
avigata-paccaya other phenomena. 


Theoretical based vipassana meditation traditions in 
contemporary Myanmar: 





We have seen above that Ledi Sayadaw stresses importance of having the knowledge of 
the ultimate realities for meditation. Along with Ledi Sayadaw, the Pa-Auk Sayadaw teaches 
the meditators to have the theoretical knowledge of the matter, mental concomitants and 
consciousness in order to be used in the meditation. To attain enlightenment, “we must comprehend 
the impermanent, suffering, and non-self nature of mentality-materiality and their causes. Without 
knowing mentality-materiality and their causes, how can we comprehend that they are impermanent, 
suffering, and non-self? How can we practice Vipassana?”*” Hence, according to the Pa-Auk 
tradition, one must first ‘know’ the dhammas (through intellectual acquisition) and 
then ‘see’ the emptiness of the dhammas by the three contemplations as mentioned in 
Visuddhimagga.*' In addition to advocating the intellectual acquisition of the dhammas 
prior to meditation practice by these meditation masters, the Mogok vipassana meditation 
tradition, founded by the first Mogok Sayadaw Ven. Vimala, teaches the law of dependent 
origination to practitioners in order to help them with their meditation practice. According 


30 Ng, W. K. 2000: 72. 
31 Kyaw 2011: 5. 
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to Mogok Sayadaw, one must listen to the dhamma talks given by meditation teachers, while 
one is reflecting on one’s own aggregates (khandha). Therefore, these vipassana meditation 
masters teach theoretical knowledge of the dhammas as a core foundation for the practice. 


The Patthana and Vipassana: the works of the Mohnyin Sayadaw, 
the Saddhammaransi Sayadaw and the Bamaw Sayadaw 


Turning to meditation teachers who combine the Patthana and meditation, the Mohnyin 
Sayadaw is one such teacher. He is well-known not only for his scriptural learning but also for 
his meditation practice. Thus, he is known amongst the Burmese Buddhists as both gantha-dhura 
(vocation of books) and vipassana-dhura (vocation of meditation). According to Mohnyin meditation 
method, the prior knowledge of the ultimate realities will help meditators to direct their attention to 
the true nature of all dhammas in a precise and clear way.” This means that having proper attention 
(yonisomanastkara) with regard to the true nature of all dhammas - namely, the conditional relations 
between dhammas and the arising and dissolution of these dhammas - is important for vipassana 
meditation. In starting vipassana, the meditator must microscopically examine his modes of moving 
and changes of posture. The meditator must have proper attention with regard to changes in one’s 
body and sensation as ‘changing’, i.e. anicca. Thus, he can see the three characteristics - i.e. 
impermanence (anicca), suffering (dukkha) and non-self (anatta) - very clearly. The Mohnyin’s 
approach begins with the contemplation of body (kayanupassana), and progresses through to sensation 
(vedananupassana) and mind (cittanupassana). The meditator should contemplate the experience of 
the dissolution of mental and physical phenomena contained in the body. Therefore, his approach 
gives emphasis on seeing all phenomena as anicca. 


‘The Practice of Patthana and Vipassana’ is one of many works produced by Mohnyin 
Sayadaw. Moreover, the following stanza composed by him illustrates the vital role of the Patthana 
in his teaching. 

“By forming a proverb: 
‘Literary Patthana’, ‘Village Patthana’ and ‘My Patthana’; 


Let’s turn the literary Patthana in books into village Patthana [through communal 
recitation]. 


But do not be contented with just the village Patthana; 
Strike to develop it into my Patthana [through insight meditation]”.* 
(My translation) 
Mohnyin Sayadaw encourages people to progress from learning the Patthana as literary work 


to celebrating the communal recitation ceremonies of the Patthana to seeing the interrelatedness of 
dhammas thus internalizing the Patthana. 


2 Kornfield 1996: 194. 
3 Siri 2002: 1-2. 
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In his book on the Patthana and vipassana, Mohnyin Sayadaw explains the Paccayaniddesa 
section of the Patthana in plain Burmese so that wider lay audience can understand the Patthana. 
Moreover, he writes how a specific condition of the 24 conditions can be used when practicing 
vipassana. Since he is an Abhidhammika, learned in Abhidhamma, his writing on vipassana in relation 
to the Patthana is highly technical and detailed. Therefore, I shall cover an important concept in 
the Abhidhamma, namely, the cognitive process (cittavithi), before turning to specific examples of 
how 24 conditions are related to vipassana practice. 


According to the Abhidhamma, a cognitive process that occurs through eye-door 
(cakkhudvaravithi) for example consists of seventeen mind-moments (cittakkhana) as outlined in 
the chart below. 


| 4 _| Five-door adverting, paticadvaravajjana kammically neutral: 
indeterminate, abyakata 
re 


Investigating consciousness, santirana 
| 8 | Determining consciousness, votthapana 
kammically active or neutral: wholesome, kusala or 
9-15 | 7 Javana : : = 
unwholesome, akusala or indeterminate, abyakata 
Registration, tadarammana 
kammically neutral: indeterminate, abyakata 
Registration, tadarammana 





Here, if a visible form as object, having passed one mind-moment (1), enters 

the avenue of the eye, the life-continuum* vibrates for two mind-moments and is arrested 
(2 and 3). Then, a five-door adverting consciousness arises and ceases adverting to that same 
visible form as object (4). Immediately after that, the following consciousnesses arise and 
cease: eye-consciousness* sees that visible form (5), receiving consciousness receives it 
(6), investigating consciousness investigates it (7) and determining consciousness determines 
it (8). Following this, javana, i.e. active phase of the cognitive process, occurs for seven 
4 Bhavanga or life-continuum is the function of consciousness by which the continuity of the individual is preserved. 
Bhavangacittas arise and pass away every moment during life when there is no active cognitive process taking place. 
Arising and perishing at every moment during this passive phase of consciousness, the bhavanga flows on like a stream, 
without remaining static for two consecutive moments. Thus, it is called ‘life-continuum’. (Bodhi 2000: 122-123) 
3 There are six types of consciousness, namely, eye-consciousness (cakkhuvififiana), ear-consciousness (satavififiana), 
nose-consciousness (ghanavififiana), tongue-consciousness (jivhavififiana), body-consciousness (kayavififiana) and mind- 
consciousness (manovififianna). Each of the consciousness has corresponding bases (vatthu) and objects (arammana). 
For example, for an eye-consciousness to arise visible form (riparammana) must come in contact with eye-sensitivity 
(cakkhuppasada). See Bodhi 2000: 150-152 on the six types of cognitive processes. 
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mind-moments (9-15). After the javanas, two registration resultants arise accordingly 
(16-17). In the context of Abhidhamma, javana is a technical term used to refer to 
the active phase of the cognitive process, and it is often left untranslated. Javana literally means 
‘running swiftly’. From the chart above, we can see that the seven javana mind-moments 
consist of a series of kusalacittas or akusalacittas or abyakatacittas. The rate of 
the occurrence of any of these cittas is very fast at that stage, and hence, it is called 
javana. Moreover, if the 9 mind-moment is kusala for example, the rest of the javana 
mind-moments will be kusala. This is because the 9" javana becomes decisive support for 
the 10 javana, and so on. Therefore, kusalacittas will occur repeatedly during the javana 
stage as it progresses toward the 15" javana mind-moments. In addition, apart from the seven 
javana mind-moments, the rest of the 10 mind-moments are kammically indeterminate, that 
is, consciousness which cannot be determined in terms of the dichotomy of wholesome and 
unwholesome. Therefore, “the javana stage is the most important from an ethical standpoint, 
for it is at this point that wholesome or unwholesome cittas originate’’.*° Thus, it can determine 
kammic quality of the cognitive process. 


Bearing this in mind, we will see how Mohnyin Sayadaw relates the teachings in the Patthana 
to vipassana practice. For the root condition, there are three wholesome roots - alobha, adosa, and 
amoha - and three unwholesome roots - lobha, dosa, and moha, as shown above. Mohnyin Sayadaw 
relates these roots to everyday experiences as follows. 


When one encounters pleasant things [e.g. sees pleasant sight], lobha and moha would 
arisegiven that one has improper attention (ayonisomanasikara).*” Similarly, encountering 
unpleasant things would lead to arising of dosa and moha if there is ayonisomanasikara. 
Finally, when one experiences neutral things, moha would arise if there is ayonisomanasikara. 
Thus, unwholesome javana (akusala javana) [i.e. unwholesome kamma in the sense of 
intention] would occur in the relation to the cognitive process.** 


Therefore, if one has ayonisomanasikara when one encounters any kind of daily experiences, 
unwholesome javanas could arise. Thus, unwholesome roots will cause unwholesome consciousness, 
i.e. akusala-citta. In order to have wholesome consciousness, according to Mohnyin Sayadaw, one 
must have yonisomanastkara. Based on the writing of Mohnyin Sayadaw, it is not yet clear to me 
how one should develop yonisomanasikara. In this regard, the writing of Saddhammaransi Sayadaw 
on how the Paccayaniddesa section of the Patthana is applied in insight meditation practices may 
shed light on what it means to have yonisomanasikara. SaddhammaransiI Sayadaw explains how to 
develop yonisomanasikara in relation to object condition (arammana-paccaya) as follows. 


6 Bodhi 2000: 124. 

37 According to the Abhidhammatthasangaha, those states of consciousness in which greed is the principal root are 
termed “cittas rooted in greed”, and there are 8 of them. Those states of consciousness in which hatred is the principal 
root are termed “cittas rooted in hatred”, of which two are enumerated. Those states of consciousness in which delusion is 
the principal root are termed “cittas rooted in delusion”, of which two are enumerated. In those cittas rooted in greed and 
in those rooted in hatred, delusion is also found as an underlying root. Therefore, greed or hatred is always accompanied 
by delusion. (Bodhi 2000: 33) 

38 Sumana 1982: 46-47. 
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When we encounter pleasant objects (ittharammana), we should see them as a result of our 
past good actions. ...Having done good actions in the past, we experience good things at 
present. In order to have better life and achieve nibbana in the future, it is best to do good 
actions. This is how we have to develop yonisomanasikara.*® 


Here, yonisomanasikara can be understood in terms of having a thorough attention or 
pondering in order to see the causes or nature certain experiences.*° 


Both Mohnyin Sayadaw and Saddhammaransi Sayadaw teach the meditator to have 
yonisomanasikara and develop vipassana meditation. Based on the writing of Saddhammaransi 
Sayadaw, I shall highlight how to practice both yonisomanasikara and vipassana with regards to 
sensation (vedananupassana) in relation to co-nascence condition (sahajata-paccaya). Sensation 
(vedana) is one of the four mental aggregates, and others being perception (safifia), volitional 
formations (sankhara) and consciousness (vififiana). These mental aggregates arise together and 
condition each other reciprocally, which is given in the Paccayaniddesa as “cattaro khandha ariipino 
afifiamafifiam sahajata-paccayena paccayo”. For instance, if one feels unpleasant sensations such as 
intense pain during a meditation sitting, one may become frustrated by the pain. By mentally rejecting 
the pain, the degree of aversion increases, which in turns creates the perception of intensified pain. 
Here, painful sensation (vedana) causes consciousness of such pain (vififiana), and by reacting to 
the pain (sankhara) one perceives that the pain has increased (safifia). Although I have explained this 
process in sequential order, the arising of these aggregates occurs simultaneously. Moreover, we can 
see that, here, vedana is conditioning state and the other mental aggregates are conditioned states. 
The conditioning state and conditioned states are related to each other through sahajata-paccaya. 
In this example, we can see that by rejecting the pain the meditator is developing ayonisomanasikara. 


Having yonisomanasikara, on the other hand, when faced with such pain would involve 
acknowledging the pain, and patiently observing and investigating it. Thus, one would be able to 
willingly accept it. By embracing the pain, one could investigate it further so that an understanding 
that ‘pain’ or ‘suffering’ (dukkha) is an inherent part of life would arise. By having yonisomanasikara, 
one would be able to see the truth of pain (dukkha-sacca), which is - according to Buddhist 
teaching - inherent in all experiences. In terms of vipassana practice, SaddhammaransiI Sayadaw 
explains that as one investigates the painful sensation in depth by directly looking at it, the degree of 
pain may increase to its climax. After that, the degree of pain will begin to diminish. By maintaining 
one’s mindfulness of the pain, one will see that the pain will move from one part of the body to 
another part of the body. Through nonjudgmental mindfulness and concentrated mind, one would 
be able to see the arising and dissolution of the painful experiences in different parts of the body as 
soon as one looks at the pain.*! According to Saddhamaransi Sayadaw, as the mind become more 
concentrated and mindful, one would be able to see changing nature of the pain in three-fold way. 
That is, one would see arising and dissolution of 1) the painful sensation itself, 2) the awareness 
of the pain, and 3) the mental notification of the pain as ‘pain’. It seems to me that such in-depth 
understanding of anicca is achieved through concentrated and meditative mind, rather than as 
a result to the knowledge of the teachings in the Patthana. 


%  Kundalabhivamsa 2010: 186-187. 

4 Yoniso is ablative form of yoni, which is defined by Rhys Davids as ‘origin’, ‘place of birth’ and ‘nature’, and is given 
as “down to its origin or foundation - i.e. thoroughly, properly etc. Manasikara is defined as attention or pondering (Rhys 
Davids 1921-5: 560; 521). 

41 Kundalabhivamsa 2010: 238-239. 

® Ibid. 240. 
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Although Saddhammaransi Sayadaw shows how to develop vedananupassana step-by-step 
in his writing, he does not explicitly say how the development of insight relates to the study of 
the Patthana. For him, the mere fact that the four mental aggregates are mentioned in the context 
of sahajata-paccaya implies that meditation on sensation and mind can be developed. Nonetheless, 
we can say with certainty that the Patthana study helps meditators to develop an understanding of 
their own meditation practice in the context of the teachings in the Patthana. For example, he explains 
predominance condition (adhipati-paccaya) in the context of one’s meditation practice. 


Having determination to practice vipassana until enlightenment is attained has desire 
(chanda), as predominant factor. [With such determination, one enters a meditation center. ] 
Once at the meditation center, one puts continuous effort to develop mindfulness and practice 
vipassana meditation. This is viriyadhipati, [1.e. effort as predominant factor.] When 
difficulties are encountered as one progresses along the path, one does not become 
discouraged and disheartened because a strong mind [to achieve the goal] becomes 
a predominant factor (cittadhipati). As one develops insight knowledge, wisdom becomes 
predominant factor, i.e. vimamsadhipati has been developed.* 


That is, there must be predominant factors - i.e. desire, effort, mind and wisdom - when 
one is practicing vipassana. As one’s practice has become established, one will encounter 
various difficulties. These difficulties will be overcome by having predominant factors. Through 
the understanding of the place and importance of predominant factors, meditation practitioners 
will be able to analyses their own meditation practice. More importantly, they will be able to change 
their attitude by recognizing the predominant factors that they may lack or need while practicing 
meditation. Here, such understanding of the Patthana terminology not only helps meditators in their 
meditation practice, but also assists them to analyses their own path. 


The emphasis on the meditative aspects of the Patthana is not only present in the literature, 
but also apparent in dhamma talks given by monks. Ina series of dhamma talks given by the Bamaw 
Sayadaw Ven. U Kumarabhivamsa (1929- ) on the Paccayaniddesa section of the Patthana, 
he highlights four stages of progression along the Buddhist path. These stages are: 
to listen to sermons and recitations of the Dhamma by others (sotenasunati) 
to recite the Dhamma by oneself (vacasapathita) 


to consider or reflect carefully about the Dhamma (manasanupekkhita) 


zo ee te 


to contemplate three characteristics - i.e. contemplation of impermanence 
(aniccanupassana), of suffering (dukkhanupassana), of not-self (anattanupassana) - 
[with reference to all dhammas].“ 


He encourages people to progress along these stages of the path using the Patthana as 
a meditative tool. We can see that this scheme of the path encompasses all three types of kamma - i.e. 
bodily action (kayakamma), vocal action (vacikamma) and mental action (manokamma), and 
assumes that the first two actions - listening to and reciting the Patthana - are necessities in order 
to develop vipassana meditation. Thus, the theoretical knowledge about the Patthana is acquired 
through listening to and reciting the Patthana. Here again, the third and fourth stages correspond to 
yonisomanasikara and vipassana meditation practice respectively. 


*%  Kundalabhivamsa 2010: 115. 
“Kumara (Bamaw Sayadaw) 05 June 2009. 
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In sum, all three Patthana teachers focus on the Paccayaniddesa section of the Patthana in 
their works. These works - i.e. two books and dhamma talks - are targeted for wider audience of lay 
people. Therefore, these teachers mainly relate the teachings in the Paccayaniddesa to vipassana 
meditation practice. These teachings are used to encourage meditators to develop yonisomanasikara 
and insight knowledge (vipassana-fiana). In doing so, the theoretical knowledge of the dhammas are 
used to develop an understanding of one’s own meditation practice. 


Dangers of theoretical based meditation practice 


Although the theoretical knowledge of ultimate realities can be helpful in encouraging 
meditators to develop yonisomanasikara and vipassana-fiana, such knowledge, according to Theinngu 
Sayadaw, may create hindrances along the path to liberation from suffering.* This is because one 
may mistake one’s prior knowledge of the dhammas as one’s direct experience. That is, one may 
perceive the knowledge of the dhammas acquired at the intellectual level as one’s direct experience 
of the true nature of the dhammas.* In other words, during the meditation sitting, one may imagine 
that ‘knowing’ the dhammas intellectually as ‘seeing’ them experientially. Such imagination of 
the dhammas could lead to philosophizing phase - i.e. just thinking about the philosophical teachings 
- during meditation sittings. This philosophizing phase occurs when mindfulness is absent. Therefore, 
it is crucial to combine the contemplation of the dhammas - e.g. contemplating the interrelations of 
the dhammas as described in the Patthana - with mindfulness. Thus, mindfulness must be present 
in order to prevent the ‘philosophizing phase’ from arising. 


Conclusions 


In the context of some Burmese meditation traditions, philosophical teachings have practical 
usages in relation to vipassana meditation practices and daily life experiences. Such prior theoretical 
knowledge of the dhammas helps to develop an understanding of one’s meditation practice in terms 
of the teachings in the Patthana. Moreover, the philosophical teachings in the Abhidhamma are 
transmitted to wider lay audience through dhamma talks. The dhamma talks on the Patthana not 
only teach the lay people about the interrelations of the ultimate realities, but also enhance devotion 
(saddha) towards the Buddha. This is because the Patthana is regarded as the embodiment of 
the Buddha’s omniscience, the Buddha-sabbafifiuta-fiana. 


In addition to such roles, we have seen that these philosophical teachings are used in 
the practical aspects of meditation. Prior knowledge of the dhammas helps to develop yonisomanasikara 
during meditation sittings and daily life. Combined yonisomanasikara with non-judgmental 
mindfulness of the mental and physical phenomena, transformation of one’s knowledge of 
the dhammas into a direct experience of them occurs. That is, one has transformed from ‘knowing’ 
the dhammas into ‘seeing’ them through the theoretical based meditation practice. Therefore, 
the theoretical knowledge of the dhammas is instrumental in meditation practice, thus of importance 
for achieving the liberation from suffering. 


‘This is based on a series of dhamma talks given by Theinngu Sayadaw in 1965. 


My thanks to Kate Crosby for informing me that Ven. Veera of Wat Rajasiddharam in Bangkok, who teaches 
the boran kammatthana method of 18-19" century Sangharaja Suk Khai Thuen, regards study, and especially a prior 
understanding of the Pali terms, problematic because it leads one to project experience. (Personal communication 
on 03 Oct 2011) 
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Introduction: 


Along with the coming of 21‘ century, which also means the fast development of the society, 
our human-beings have been undergoing an enriched but fast-pace life. In the meantime, all kinds 
of depression appear and enter our life, which bring various physical and psychological diseases, 
making many people desperate or totally collapse. Our heart gets weaker and weaker, like a taut 
string, which would snap at any time. The traditional medicine and psychotherapy are inclined to 
find therapy only after the disease was found, that is to say, if the problem or disease is not exposed, 
no attention will be paid on it and no therapy will be given. In this mode, the seed of some serious 
suffering will be neglected, and have a long time to grow to a big tree. On another hand, in some 
countries, especially some traditional Asian countries, people still pay more attention to the physic 
health and are not able to accept the psychological therapy, or even regard it as something humiliating 
- as attending a psychological therapy almost equals telling others that you are psychotic. Traditional 
medicine and psychotherapy, therefore, cannot satisfy our human-beings any more. 


In the 1960s, western psychologist began to show their interest in some traditional eastern 
thoughts and practices, believing that they would help psychology to study human being more 
objectively and completely.' Thus, meditation, which is a significant practice in Buddhism from 
the Buddha’s time, is noticed and applied to modern medicine and psychotherapy, became 
an important adjuvant therapy. Meditation, such as Transcendental Meditation, Tranquil 
meditation, Insight meditation, Chan (Zen), etc., attracts more and more people gradually. 
So, in my opinion, it is meaningful to figure out how these Buddhist practice come up, how 
they differ from each other and if they can continue to develop to benefit our life together. 


Review of the literature: 


Like I mentioned above, there are so many kinds of meditation in Buddhism, so I will 
only focus on the development of insight meditation and Chan meditation here. In order to find out 
the history and present situation of them, much existent literature should be read first. Here, there are 
two primary kinds of literature I will read: the first are some relevant suttas, commentaries and some 
works written by outstanding meditation masters; the second is academic research results by scholars. 


Referring to the suttas and commentaries, actually, not so many ones concentrate on 
meditation, but still, some scriptures like The Satipattana Sutta and The Visuddhimagga must be 
studied. Then, there are so many works written by meditation masters or edited by their followers. 


' Chen Xiurong. A Mental Health Study of Goenka’s Ten-day Vipassana Meditation Course. Master Thesis of Institute 
of Religious Studies in Fu Jen Catholic University, 2007, p2. 
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As my topic will cover the meditation in Theravada Buddhism and Chinese Buddhism, works by 
insight meditation masters, which are mainly in English (or some already have been translated into 
Chinese) and by Chinese masters, which are mainly in Chinese, will be involved. For Theravada 
Buddhist meditation, we get the ones such as Mahasi’s The Satipatthana Vipassana Meditation and 
Discourse on The Basic Practice of The Satipatthana Vipassana, Goenka’s The Art of Living, Pa Auk 
Sayadaw’s The Way of Right Mindfulness, as well as Luangpor Teean’s Manual of Self Awareness. 
For Chan meditation, like Huineng’s The Platform Sutra and some Chan Masters’s quotations are 
indispensable materials. All of this literature introduces us to the meaning, methods and theoretical 
principles of meditation - aiming to teach meditation skills. 


In the academic circles, I find, it is the western scholars who firstly paid attention to insight 
meditation, which can date back to the 1960s and 1970s, when insight meditation had already spread 
to many countries. At that time, the scholars paid more attention on the relation between insight 
meditation and politics, neglecting the methods and theoretical principle of insight meditation. Coming 
to the 1980s and 1990s, scholars researching on insight meditation increased greatly, such as Bond, 
Houtman, Jordt, Gombrich and so on. In those decades, scholars started to attend insight meditation 
courses, connecting personal experience to academic studies. Their research covered all the aspects 
of insight meditation, with its origination and development discussed. They communicated with 
the practitioners and some even converted to meditation masters. For example, Houtman’s 
Traditions of Buddhism Practice in Burma (1990) illustrated the difference between insight 
meditation centers and normal monasteries, basing on his personal investigation and experience 
from that. Or Cousins’s Traditions of Buddhist Practice in Burma (2004) described its historical 
development and lineage of meditation masters, as well as introduce us the different existent 
meditation methods. Entering the 21“ century, scholars continue the previous methods to research 
on insight meditation, so that a lot of researchers and research results come into our view, and 
the works of the previous researchers are being republished. 


Coming to Chan meditation, there are already so many books and articles existing in Chinese 
academic circles. After reading these works, we can easily find the development from Tathagata 
Chan (405K ##) to Patriarchal Chan (4H ii #1), though the argument about the exact time of 
the appearance of Patriarchal Chan still bother us. Anyway, scholars and Buddhist masters never 
lose their interest in the studies on Chan meditation. To say nothing about the former scriptures, 
such as Huineng’s The Platform Sutra (compiled by his followers), Zongmi’s (4< 24) Preface to 
the Collection of Chan Sources (YR i242 4%) and Yanshou’s The Record of the Mirror of 
Orthodoxy (compiled in 961, ”<43%), in the modern time, there are a lot of scholars who research 
on this topic from different angles - for example, Ven.Taixu (A fiz), Ven. Yinshun (EVJJliii), Hu Shi 
(i432), Chen Yinke (i #7 1), Lu Cheng (4:18), Tang Yongtong (4%FH}%) as well as some Japanese 
scholars. Until nowadays, studies on Chan are still popular, like the famous scholars----Fang Litian 
(FF XLER), Ge Zhaoguang (43965), Lai Yonghai (#i7K34:) have written some articles on it. 
For example, Fang Litian’s Tathagata Chan and Patriarchal Chan illustrates the development of 
these two types of Chan and discusses the difference between them. In addition, Ge Zhaoguang’s 
History of Thought in Chinese Chan ( [5] #48 40 52, 1995) talks about the development of Chan 
from the 6" century to the 9" century. 
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From all above, we can find easily that no matter insight meditation or Chan meditation, 
there are a large number of scholars or meditation masters paying a lot of attention on it. However, 
in my reading, I have not found any articles or books which make a comparison between them, 
which I think is a valuable topic as they really have something in common. In addition, when I was 
writing my Master degree thesis, some of my teachers also advised me to make a comparison study 
between them in the future. 


The development of insight meditation 
1. The meaning of insight meditation 


As far as we know, insight meditation is the basic way to practice in Buddhism and is one 
of the world’s most ancient techniques, which is firstly practiced by the supreme Gautama Buddha. 
Insight meditation, vipasyana in Sanskrit and Vipassana in Pali, means insight into the nature of reality, 
radically, is the insight into the three marks of existence, namely, impermanence (anicca), suffering 
(dukkha) and non-self (anatta). It is an attempt to probe into the essence of our life, requiring to be 
aware of what is happening to us every moment, without indulging in any joyful feeling or painful 
one. As Irons illustrates in the Encyclopedia of Buddhism, The aim of vipassana is the development 
of insight into the nature of perceived reality through full awareness of the mind and body.” 


According to Buddhism, there are two aspects of meditation, samatha (tranquil 
meditation) and vipassana (insight meditation). For Buddhists, samatha, which is shared 
with other religions, is commonly practiced as a prelude to and in conjunction with wisdom 
practices.’ It is talked about in the Encyclopedia of Buddhism: 


In this context, the word samadhi denotes a family of techniques shared by other religious 
systems of India, but normative Buddhist literature generally regards these techniques as 
preparatory or foundational, and not as aims in themselves. Although, in practice, many 
even today pursue states of samadhi for their own sake, the higher, normative goal is insight, 
which is believed to lead to liberation.* 


Houtman also said in his book, 


Nevertheless, samatha is what the Buddha practiced prior to his enlightenment while he had 
not yet found the vipassana path, both in previous lives and in his life as Gautama before 
the age of forty. As a Buddha, competent in all forms of mental culture, he also practiced 
samatha after his enlightenment.° 


From all above, we can easily make a conclusion that the practice of samatha is indispensable 
during the practice of insight meditation or vipassana. For example, Houtman finds, in all Burmese 


2 Trons Edward. Encyclopedia of Buddhism. New York: Facts on File, Inc, 2008. p550 

3 Wallace, The Attention Revolution, Wisdom Publications, Ist ed., 2006, p164 

4 Buswell E. Robert, ed. Encyclopedia of Buddhism. New York: Macmillan Reference, 2004. p524. 

> Houtman Gustaaf. Mental Culture in Burmese Crisis Politics: Aung San Suu Kyi and the National League For 
Democracy. Tokyo : Institute For the Study of Languages and Cultures of Asia and Africa Tokyo University of Foreign 
Studies, 1999. p308. 
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vipassana methods, samatha must be included, but not all samatha traditions need include 
vipassana.° What is more, the aim of samatha is only concentration, while for insight 
meditation is the wisdom, with which we can liberate from the suffering or samsara. 


2. The major method to practice insight meditation 


For Theravada and Mahayana Buddhism, they share an idea that the Four Foundations 
of Mindfulness (Satipatthana) is a practice taught by the Gautama Buddha, and also a basic way 
in insight meditation. It requires to maintain moment-by-moment mindfulness and develop 
mindfulness through meditation. It includes four aspects: 


a. mindfulness of the body (Kaya-nupassana). 
b. mindfulness of feelings (Vedana-nupassana). 
c. establishing mindfulness of mind (Citta-nupassana). 


d. mindfulness of mental objects (Dhamma-nupassana). 


As there are already so many books and articles introducing or explaining the Four Foun- 
dations of Mindfulness, with which we are able to understand it in depth, I will not elaborate on it 
here anymore. 


3. The development of insight meditation 


Like the above mentioned, insight meditation is one of the world’s most ancient techniques, 
which is taught by the supreme Gautama Buddha personally. Buddha, as we all know, saw the ultimate 
reality and got the enlightenment under the bodhi tree by insight meditation, after he realized that 
enlightenment is unavailable by enjoying luxury or ascetic life. So, in fact, it seems that Buddhism 
is a religion which emphasize religious practice from the beginning. Insight meditation, the special 
method of practice, is narrated in several suttas, like the Mahasatipattana Sutta, the Satipattana 
Sutta, as well as the Anapanasati Sutta. Scholars also hold the idea that the Buddha paid a lot of 
attention to insight meditation when he was live. Just as Kaw said, “In the moments prior to his 
passing away, the Buddha had admonished his followers to diligently practice insight meditation 
which is the prime means of reaching nibbana and entails mindfulness of all mental and physical 
phenomena.” In the mid-fifth century, the Buddhaghosa went to Sri Lanka and finished 
the famous book - Visuddhimagga, in which he introduced insight meditation in detail. 
Thanks to it, we can deduce that insight meditation was quite prevalent at that time. 


However, later, the attention to Buddhist practice was shifted to scripture or doctrine 
study and attending rituals. The popularity of insight meditation was not there anymore. 
It was not only practiced by limited population but also the people from limited background. 
And it was only preserved in some villages or some remote forest. What is worse, in 
the colonial period, along with the declination of Buddhism, insight meditation was 
challenged even more, being on the edge of extinction. 


® bid, p. 308. 
7 Kaw, Eugenia. Buddhism and Education in Burma: Varying Conditions for A Social Ethos in the Path to ‘Nibbana’. 
PhD Diss., Princeton University Press, 2005, p. 60. 
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In the 19" century, however, along with the revival of Buddhism, insight meditation 
attracted more and more attention, though it was still limited in the forest meditation centers 
at the beginning and was still strange to ordinary people. In the 1980s, Ven. Ledi began to 
popularize it to ordinary people, making it a popular practice method. Later, more and more 
famous meditation masters appeared, like Mingun, U Ba Hkin, Mahasi, Goenka, Pa-Auk 
as well as Luangpor Teean, all of whom made insight meditation more and more popular. 


Nowaday, insight meditation is very prevalent, which is not only practiced by people 
from Theravadin countries, but also from western countries and other Mahayana countries. 
In some places, insight meditation even develops into a movement, which some scholars 
defines as “Insight Meditation Movement’’, or “Mass Lay Meditation Movement”.? 


The Development of Chan (Zen): 




















As mentioned above, we can find the development from Tathagata Chan (UK #1) 
to Patriarchal Chan (4H)/ifi##) in Chinese Buddhism, though the argument about the exact time of 
the appearance of Patriarchal Chan still bother us. But in fact, it is popular for scholars to discuss 
about the origination of Patriarchal Chan and talk about the difference between Tathagata Chan and 
Patriarchal Chan. In this article, I will conclude and introduce some representative opinions, on 
the base of giving the meaning of Patriarchal Chan. 























1. What is Patriarchal Chan 


Nowadays, when we talk about Chinese Buddhism, Chan is the first thing we can recollect. 
Some scholars regard Chan as the essence of Chinese Buddhism, which decides the rise and fall 
of Chinese Buddhism.’ Zongmi said, “the learners of three vehicles, who are eager for 
enlightenment, must practice Chan, except which no way will be effective.”"" 


In the existent Chinese scriptures, we can find Tathagata Chan was first talked in the 
(The Lankavatara Sutra) (44 (WY RA O EZS, BT PREG MAZE), which was translated by Gunabhadra 
in the Southern Dynasty (420A.D—589 A.D). In this sutta, Tathagata Chan, which possesses 
the wisdom to enlighten by oneself, is considered as the perfect meditation. Later, Zongmi (a=), 
a Chinese monk and Buddhist scholar who first summarize the history of Chan sect systematically, 
also regarded Tathagata Chan as the perfect Chan. He said: 


If realized suddenly that our original mind is pure, sufferingless, and also had 
the uncontaminated nature, this mind is right [like] the Buddha. In essence, there is no 
difference. The method of practice following this way is the perfect kind of Chan, or also 
named Tathagata Pure Chan.” 


8 Jordt, Ingrid. Burma's Mass Lay Meditation Movement: Buddhism and the Cultural Construction of Power. Athens: 
Ohio University Press, 2007. pxii. 

° Bond, D. George. The Buddhist Revival in Sri Lanka: Religious Tradition, Reinterpretation and Response. Columbia: 
University of South Carolina Press, 1988, p. 130. 

10 Wu Limin (5297. Et). A Glance at the Patriarchal Chan (HS ii 4H #4). Research of Buddhism (jii*249t 7), 1999,00, p. 98. 
" Zongmi (Ax). Preface to the Collection of Chan Sources (#VG i 2248 ¥). T48, 0399a. 

2 Zongmi (Ax). Preface to the Collection of Chan Sources (#)g i AFAR /Y). T48, 0399a. 
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So at first, Chinese Chan was famous for Tathagata Chan, but later Patriarchal Chan is more 
and more popular, even overtake the Tathagata Chan. The word “Patriarchal Chan” comes from 
The Jingde Period Record of The Transmission of the Lamp (3 484@) 3€). As it is promoted by 
Chan masters, it was named Patriarchal Chan, though the Buddhists also stressed that it was from 
the Buddha’s teaching. Ven. Taixu (Az) had said as follows: 


Tathagata Chan is practiced gradually while Patriarchal Chan aims at realizing the Buddha 
nature suddenly, that is to say, Tathagata Chan is a method which should be developed step 
by step, while Patriarchal Chan directly. Though both of them aim at realizing the wisdom, 
the methods they follow are different. The characteristic of Patriarchal Chan is entering 
the wisdom directly without depending on any Buddhist teaching or scriptures.'* 


So we can see, the aim of the Patriarchal Chan is to realize the pure nature suddenly, which 
does not depend on any theory. Patriarchal Chan does not require to establish any words and letters 
as they think it is not a must to read any scripture before practicing. Thus they believe that no matter 
if someone is an intellectual or illiterate, anyone can practice Patriarchal Chan. Ina word, Patriarchal 
Chan is a special way to teach which is transmitted outside the scriptures. 


2. The Development of Patriarchal Chan 


As Fang Litian said, in the history of Chinese Chan Sect, the period between the confirming 
of Tathagata Chan as the perfect Chan and the rising of Patriarchal Chan mirrored the polarization 
and evolvement of Huineng’s Chan sect.'* So Huineng is quite important in judging the real 
time of the appearance of Patriarchal Chan, as in Chinese academic circle, someone consider 
Huineng as the founder of Patriarchal Chan, while some one think that Patriarchal Chan 
appear before Huineng, or even for the Buddha’s time. In this part, I will introduce some 
significant opinions about the origination of Patriarchal Chan in Chinese academic circle. 
Some of the scholars think that the Patriarchal Chan can date back to the Buddha’s time. 
There is a story in the sutta: 


When the Tathagata was preaching the dharma on Numinous Mountain, the devas 
presented him with flowers. The World-Honored One took a flower and showed it to 
the assembly. Kasyapa smiled. The World-Honored One announced to the assembly, 
“T have a treasury of the eye of the true dharma, the wondrous mind of nirvana, the reality 
transcending all forms, the supreme and subtle teaching, no reliance on written scripts, and 
transmission outside the scriptures. I bequeath it to Mahakasyapa. In the future, do not let its 
propagation be cut off.” In addition, he entrusted Kasyapa with his gold-brocade samghati 
robe, to await Maitreya.'> 


As the Buddha taught Kasyapa without depending on any scriptures and any words, 
and the teaching was transmitted from heart to heart, someone regarded it as the origin of 
Patriarchal Chan. 


























5 Wu Limin (3257 FR). A Glance at the Patriarchal Chan (4 ii 4H ii#). Research of Buddhism ({ii=#Wt 7), 1999,00. p99. 
4 Fang Litian (77224). Tathagata Chan (415K #) And Patriarchal Chan. Social Sciences In China (“PENAL ZF), 
2000,05. p130. 

'S The Assembling of Five Lamps (4k) 276), X80, 0028b. 
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Someone thought that the Patriarchal Chan was practiced since the time of 
Bodhidharma. Wu Limin illustrated in his article, the Chan Sect is set up from Bodhidharma, 
but the Chan they refer to is not Tathagata Chan which was practiced following The Three 
Practices (=) and The Six Perfections (7\/£). It is Patriarchal Chan which aims at 
realizing the pure nature and is transmitted outside the scriptures. 


But master like Zongmi already denied this opinion in his time, as he said: 
“the (Chan) which spread from Bodhidharma is this kind of Chan (Tathagata Chan).”!° 


Because Huineng belongs to the lineage of Bodhidharma. A lot of people regard 
Huineng as the founder of Patriarchal Chan. Huineng is significant in Chan Sect or even in 
Chinese Buddhism, because from him, the different method to practice was more and more 
popular in China, which claims sudden enlightenment or realization of pure nature without 
the dependence on scriptures. 


Some of the scholars think that the Patriarchal Chan is from Yangshan Huiji 
(( LL 84Q), who is one of founders of Weiyang Sect, a Chan sect deriving from Hongzhou Sect. 
Fang Litian said, Huiji first brought forward the word “Patriarchal Chan”, which was the antithesis 
of Tathagata Chan, and also regarded Tathagata Chan as a method which was inferior to Patriarchal 
Chan. It is recorded in the sutta: 


The master (Yangshan Huiji) asked Xiangyan: “brother, how about the situation of your 
views recently?” Yan answered: “it is hard to say. There is a poem, the poor last year is not 
the real poor while the poor this year is the real poor; last year is too poor to have the place 
to put the awl while this year is even too poor to own the awl.” Master Huiji said: “you only 
get the Tathagata Chan, but not the Patriarchal Chan.”!” 


This conversation is so significant when talk about the question of Tathagata Chan and 
Patrichal Chan. It will be quoted nearly each time. From this conversation, I can find that Xiangyan’s 
view of poor developed from last year to this year, during which the change was gradual as it was 
from no place to no awl. So Huiji thought that it was not Patrichal Chan but Tathagata Chan and 
he believed that Patrichal Chan was superior to Tathagata Chan. Fang Litian described that from 
the Yangshan Huiji’s time, the idea of the division of Tathagata Chan and Patrichal Chan was 
accepted widely 


A comparison between insight meditation and Patriarchal Chan 


In my reading, I find there are more common ground between insight meditation and 
Patriarchal Chan, so I will only make a comparison between them, but not refer to Tathagata Chan 
here. Both of insight meditation and Patriarchal Chan are method to practice in Buddhism, especially 
one in Theravada Buddhism and one in Chinese Buddhism. In the meaning, though as the way to 
practice, both of them should show their views on Buddha teaching. So in this part, I will compare 
each other in two points, the view of practice theory and the method to practice. 

‘6 Zongmi (4224). Preface to the Collection of Chan Sources (## i V2 5276 FF). T48, 0399a. 

a Fl: “WARM: Me A Ab oa? PPE: RRA, PAE: DERAER, ORME 
R; EPRICE, SHR. WIE: MAGUS. AAI. ” The Jingde Period Record of 
The Transmission of the Lamp (3:4 4#47 a), T51, 0283b. 
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1.The views on scripture study 


As we know, traditional Buddhism pays a lot of attention to scripture study, as they think 
being familiar with the scriptures is the basic capability to be an ordinary Buddhist layman. To 
Buddhist monks, it is even more important to study the Buddha teaching, because they are regarded 
as the people to plant the seed of Buddha teaching. The former insight meditation and Chinese 
Buddhism also value the scripture study, but refer to the present insight meditation and Patriarchal 
Chan, things seem different. 


Coming to insight meditation, as I have mentioned above, it got a revival in 1950s, from 
which there are a great number of meditation masters appearing. In 19 and 20" century, most of 
the masters teach insight meditation and write some books at the same time, spending a lot of time 
to study scriptures, such as Mahasi, who began to study Buddha teaching and Pali from his 
renouncement of family life. Nevertheless, when they started to teach insight meditation to the public, 
almost all of them denied the necessity to read some scripture before or during insight meditation. 
Like Goenka and Luangpor Teean, they teach insight meditation with understandable and easy 
words on the ground of personal experience, and they don’t require to read scripture or other letters. 
Luangpor Teean said: “we needn’t pore scripture, because they are just words or letters, which cannot 
lead to enlightenment.” Goenka even are against the reading of scriptures before insight meditation, 
because he think it will push the practitioners to gain some results during practice, which are actually 
not available for them at that stage, thus it will be harmful to the practitioners. 


Patriarchal Chan, likewise, claims that it is not necessary to read scripture, or we even should 
discard them. They think Buddhist practice is not dependent on any scriptures. The most important 
thing is to realize the pure mind by practicing. 


Huike (FJ) said “Please, Master, put my heart at ease.” The Master (Bodhidharma, 
JAE) replied, “Hand me that heart, and I will put it at ease,” Huike said, “Search as I will, 
I cannot find my heart to give you,” The Master replied, “If it can be found, it is not your 
heart. I have now put it at ease,” then he added, “Now that I have put it at ease, do you 
see?” Huike had a sudden realization, So he said to the Master, “Now I see, all things are 
ultimately nonsubstantial, and the way to Bodhi, to Wisdom, is not a matter of distance. That 
is why it does not take the bodhisattvas any time to reach the sea of wisdom, and it does not 
take them any time to reach the shores of nirvana.” The Master said: “That is so, just so.” 
Huike then asked, “Master, your way of teaching... is it recorded in written words?” Damo 
replied, “My way is taught through the mind, not through the written word.”!® 








So we can see, from the Bodhidharma, he think the Buddha teaching it spread by heart to 
heart, but not by the means of words. Ven. Huineng also said, “The wonderful mysteries of 
Buddhist enlightenment have nothing to do with the written word.”!’ He also said, “if we judge 
the Buddha teaching according to words, it is not the Buddha’s opinion.””° In a word, Chinese 
Patriarchal Chan believed that the enlightenment of pure mind and wisdom is not dependent 
on words or reading scriptures. 





'8 4 Collection from the Halls of the Patriarchs (##.£4), vol. 2. 
19 “i fi WHE JES C=” . The Jingde Period Record of The Transmission of the Lamp (3 484@4T 3k). T51, 0235b. 
20 “<a HL SE es BOC Eh tL”. Biographies of the Dignitary Monks in Song Dynasty (7K 4%). T50, 0754c. 
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2. The views on enlightenment gradually or suddenly 


We all know, the traditional Buddhism requires his followers to practice obeying the order 
“sila, samatha, panna”, so we can say, it seems like a karma-collection religion but not a nirvana 
religion. Collecting karma is a long-term work, so it is different to collect enough karma for 
enlightenment in this life. Nirvana is far away from us, which we only can be closer and closer to 
by practicing gradually. We should take nirvana or Buddhist practice as a long-term job. Insight 
meditation and Patriarchal Chan, however, are different from traditional Buddhism. 


Insight meditation masters believes that the practitioners are able to get enlightenment 
in this life. In addition, if we practice accurately, it will be very fast to reach the enlightenment. 
As Mahasi said, “it will not take a long time to reach this goal (nirvana), maybe a month, maybe 
20 days, or 15 days; or in some occasion, someone can even get it in 7 days.””! 


As for Patriarchal Chan, it even can be named Sudden Enlightenment Sect 
(41 aS). Sudden enlightenment is a important way to practice in Chinese Chan Buddhism. 
It is firstly promoted by Zhu Daosheng (iH), and later Huineng even regards it as 
a basic way to lead to enlightenment. As for Huineng himself, he got enlightenment suddenly 
when he heard someone reciting the Diamond Sutta. In the Platform Sutta, it is said, “when 
the sudden enlightenment is not available, Buddha is right the ordinary people; while 
enlighten suddenly, all will became Buddha... realize the pure nature suddenly.” 
The Chinese Patriarchal Chan holds the idea that enlightenment is fast, convenient, and it don’t 
need to be pursued following any stages. They think the suffering is just like the cloud, which can 
be dispelled suddenly, after which the clear sky will reappear, like the pure mind will reappear after 
the sudden enlightenment. 





In addition, both the Insight meditation and Patriarchal Chan believed that it is not 
necessary to retire the family life to practice. We can practice both at home and in the temples. 
Staying in remote forest is not a must. 


Conclusion 


From all above, we can easily see that Insight meditation and Patriarchal Chan develop very 
fast in their own environment and are really different from the traditional Buddhism in some sense. 


In my opinion, there are two reasons for their difference from the traditional Buddhism. 
At first, find an easy way for the public to practice Buddha teaching. The Buddhist scriptures, quite 
a lot of which are recorded in obscure words, are not easy for normal people. If we require them to 
read the words seriously, they will lose their interest in Buddhism. And if the problem of scripture 
reading is gotten rid of, both the intellectual and the illiterate are able to join in the queue of 
Buddhism. In the other hand, some people will lose hope to the traditional Buddhism, because 
it teaches a gradual way to practice which cannot lead to the final enlightenment in this life. So 
the idea of sudden enlightenment are able to attract their attention. What is more, the idea of 
practicing in the family life is more feasible for ordinary people. 


21 Mahasi. The Satipatthana Vipassana Meditation. trans. U Pe Thin. San Francisco: Unity Press, 1971. preface. 
22 The Platform Sutta (Je22). T48, 035 1a. 
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In a word, the change or revolution of Insight meditation and Patriarchal Chan is to attract 
more and more people to accept Buddhism and spread Buddhism in an easy way. Actually, I think, 


we cannot deny the influence of these transformations, because both of them are popular in their 
own areas. 
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1. Introduction 


Ordained as a Theravadin nun, I practiced anapana meditation from 4 o’clock morning to 
8 o’clock night for one month at a branch of Pa-Auk meditation center in Myanmar, which is well 
known for its samatha-focused techniques which fundamentally adhered to the Visuddhimagga. 


I improved my concentration gradually. One day, while meditating with my closed-eyes, 
apparently all the people whom I have even seen in my life came up to my mind one by one, 
tracing my memory back to the past. Hundreds of people seemed to appear there. Some of them 
were those I liked, did not like, some hurt me, or I hurt; but all appeared as illusions. The inner 
visions were simply like a movement of a shadow-picture lantern or a film with a distance, not like 
an actual scene that I saw directly. 


Neither anger, sorrow, nor longing arose. I felt I would like to forgive any of those people 
and let any memory go because I preferred to soak myself into such a peaceful status of mind, rather 
than disturb myself by such passions. A well-concentrated mind brought extraordinary serenity to 
my mind - absolutely far from distraction and confusion. The mind reaches the waveless-ocean-like 
calmness. I grasped the attainment of such a state - that is: one of the great benefits through my own 
samatha practice. 


In the last 50 years or so, however, there has been a large proliferation in groups, largely of 
Burmese origin, offering and promoting what has come to be called vipassana meditation - despite 
the fact that there is little or no mention of such a practice in the canon. At the same time, emphasis 
on more traditional types of practice, such as samatha and anapanasati seem to have declined. 


The purpose of this paper is to clarify “Buddhist” meditation and to share importance of 
concentration (samatha) practice from my direct experience of anapanasati and also verifiably with 
some references of Pali canon. 


2. Problems in the Current Vipassana-oriented Meditation 


The Buddha personally practiced samatha through his life, from the moment of enlightenment 
to that of death. Jhana is undoubtedly to complete the entire Buddhist path to help to progress more 
steadily culminated to a doorway of vipassana. Practice of anapanasati is repeatedly encouraged by 
the Buddha in a number of suttas throughout his lifetime. Nonetheless, only vipassana “mindfulness” 
practice has come to wider prominence today, while samatha appears to gain less attention. There 


must be misconception about samatha meditation. 
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Some have suggested that certain individuals feel that the practice of samatha brings with 
it the danger of becoming obsessed with psychic powers or stuck in blissful states. Others might 
suggest that samatha was a pre-Buddhist practice and thus not a specifically Buddhist one. A more 
likely possibility is that these days we live in a busy society which demands instant results by the 
shortest possible route, and that modern man does not share the same view of time as his Indian 
predecessor, who saw time as a long drawn out cyclical process, allowing plenty of opportunity for 
gradual progress. 


This is, however, beyond the scope of this paper, whose purpose is to show the central role 
played by samatha in both the Buddha’s own path to enlightenment and that advocated by him to 
his followers. Moreover, samatha and the practice of jhana was a constant recourse of the Buddha 
and his followers whom were told that they should spend their time in the attainment of jhana. 


According to the Buddha’s instruction, the purpose of meditation for Buddhists is to attain 
Nibbana. The Buddhist meditation consists of samatha and vipassana. They play individual role. 
As jhana states are synonymous to right concentration (samma-samadhi), samatha practices is further 
linked to the concepts of eightfold noble path and four noble truths. 


The main purpose of samatha is to achieve deep concentration - jhana states, and begin to 
discriminate jhana factors such as joy and happiness. The sequence of the result of regular samatha 
practice enables to overcome of desires and bring purification of mind. Samatha requires only one 
meditation subject in each case; therefore, focusing upon only breath in, breath-out (anapanasati 
bhavana) is one of the most representative meditations for samatha practitioners. Furthermore, 
meditation of loving-kindness (metta bhavana) enables them to go up to the third (or fourth in 
Abhidhamma classification) jhana state. Therefore the experience of happiness is a highlight of jhana 
fruits. On the contrary, vipassana practice requires seeing things clearly with understanding three 
lakkhana (anicca, dukkha, anatta). In observance of three lakkhana, vedana must be neutral feeling 
(upekkha). Sati, the key factor of vipassana means “to be aware” or, “to mind”, or “to remember.” 
Different from the jhana states, there must be no happiness (sukha) in such an observant state of mind. 


Originally the term vipassana represents tevijja (three knowledge) and samatha represents 
a specific sort of training and practice for samadhi states. Here knowledge signifies not only general 
knowledge of secular matters but knowledge superior to them. 


Without the strong concentration of jhana, ordinary people (puthujjana) may know some 
verbalized concepts such as: “Life is suffering”; “Negative thought is unwholesome kamma”; 
“Be mindful”, and so forth. Those understanding are, however, not associated with tevijja yet. 
Such knowledge will not help whatever is suddenly happening and befalling upon them because 
their knowledge has nothing to do with firm concentration. When they fear and become agitated, 
their minds are really neither stable nor mindful. It is highly possible to misjudge right decision. 
Therefore, simple logical understanding is still useless to deal with three lakkhana. Unless holding 
a calm mind, how can they be aware of the things that really are (satipatthana)? An undistracted 


mind is necessary. 
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3. Evident Importance of Jhanas through Anapanasati in the Canon 


Jhana or samadhi had been already practiced by the Buddha before his enlightenment. 
When as a young child he slipped into the first jhana during his father’s participation in a ploughing 
festival.’ And that later Alara Kalama taught him up to the seventh jhana, Uddaka Ramaputta up to 
the eighth jhana. The ascetic Gautama, however, thought there must be still further states to go and 
he also sought other means. 


Therefore, on the night of his enlightenment he returned to practice of the jhanas after 
partaking of Sujata’s milk-rice.?, Having resolved not to move without attaining the goal he was 
seeking, he entered jhanas 1-2-3-4 through anapanasati. Then with his mind purified’, he directed 
his mind to knowledge of his own former dwelling (pubbe-nivasanussatifiana), the births of others 
(dibbacakkhunana), and destruction of the asavas (asavakkhayafana). Here it is remarkable this 
is no mention of the term “vipassana,” but actually after the jhana, the Buddha attained “tevijja.” 
Anyway it is not same as the currently practiced vipassana techniques. 


Similarly during parinibbana,* the Buddha ascended until the attainment of jhanas 
]-2-3-4-5-6-7-8, and descended jhanas 8-7-6-5-4-3-2-1, again ascended jhanas 1-2-3-4, and leaving 
the fourth jhana, and finally entered Mahaparinibbaba.° 


For instance, about anupubbikatha in the progressive talk of Udana®, people gained 
the dhammacakkhu or became sotapannas by the Buddha raising their state of consciousness into 
the fourth jhana whereupon they became enlightened. It is, therefore, clear that the traditional path 
both for the Buddha and his savakas to enlightenment was by way of the jhanas. We don’t know 
which arahant became enlightened by either vipassana or jhana. 


It is quite curious why modern practitioners should have abandoned this procedure and 
replaced it with vipassana which seems to lack proven cases. Probably the only possible role for 
vipassana in the Pali canon might be the one to argue that the Buddha, on the night of the enlightenment 
after attaining the fourth jhana emerged from there as he did prior to attaining saupadisesanibbana 
and then turned his mind to the tevijja. 


The tevijja were in fact a consequence of post-jhanic vipassana but even if this could be 
shown, there seems no evidence for this either canonical or commentarial. This would be still a far 
cry from vipassana as it is practiced today and still depends on prior practice of samatha in the form 
of the various jhanas. 


“Tisso vijja — pubbenivasanussatifianam vijja, sattanam cutipapatefianam vijja, asavanam 
khayefianam vijja. ’ 


Ja 158 

Ja 168 

M121-23f 

D II 156f 

catutthajjhana vutthahitva tam samanantara bhagava parinibbayi 
Ud 49 F 

D. III, 220 


YA We WN 
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The tevijja were in fact a consequence of post-jhanic vipassana, though this could be 
shown, there seems no evidence for this in either canonical or commentarial material. This would 
be still a far cry from vipassana as it is practiced today and still depend on prior practice of samatha 
in the form of the various jhanas. The Buddha in the last moment of Mahaparinibbana, practiced 
4 arupajhanas, and then descended from 4th jhana to Ist jhana again developed from Ist jhana to 
Ath jhana. At the state of first jhana taking 24 samatha meditation subjects*; 13 subjects at the state 
of second jhana and third jhana’; 15 subjects in 4th jhana.'° In each jhanas anapanasati are included 
as a subject. Clearly, all the facts demonstrate that the Buddha was a supreme samatha practitioner. 


Originally vipassana means no more and no less to see things separately and clearly. When 
a meditator observes and differentiates minute things, it must also need the support of well-sharpened 
and well-deepened concentration. Indeed, such careful concentration is based on and developed 
through samatha. 


4. Benefits of Anapanasati in Samatha Practice 


m=? 


As describe above, there were no specific usage of term such as “vipassana” and “samatha” 
but merely “tevijja” and “jhana” in the Pali canon. What the Buddha did for Nibbana of was fulfill 
the sequence of jhana to tevijja. Currently said, samatha and vipassana are actually a unit of mutually 
complementary path. They are intertwined and support one another'' as parallel paths. Therefore 
it is essential to make their balance and practice both. 


From my personal experience, I realized that samatha practice offer individual and unique 
practical benefits for our everyday life. 


Firstly: anapanasati meditation is recommendable for everyone with a busy life because it 
requires no external material to practice. Everyone has a nose and then can start it; and it requires 
no particular posture: either sitting, walking, lying down. So you can practice anapanasati anytime, 
anywhere. Or, you can think of how the Buddha tried anapanasati hard throughout his life as well 
as you do, it can arouse your sympathy and motivation. 


Secondly: for the benefit of samatha or jhana, when absorption is successful, there is no 
room for confusion and distractions that other disturbances perform [induce]. You are surrounded 
by numerous head-aching miscellaneous problems of business, family, economy, and so forth. It 
can trap you in a nervous mental-state, easily. Whenever your mind becomes unstable, it originates 
from worrying, disturbing and capturing your mind and taking somewhere else unsuitable where 
the mind should stay. In fact, achievement of deep concentration is not facile task. The power of 
concentration can resist such agitation and enables to run away from such dangers, just as I felt when 
the people whom I have seen from a distance during the meditation experience. 


You can experience true serenity solely inside of your mind. It feels a soundless mirror-like 
surface of the transparent ocean. What is different from vipassana is that you cannot feel such hap- 


8 DAII594, 24 are: asubha (10), 32 kara (1), kasina (8), metta, karuna, mudita (3), anapana (1), paricchedakasa (1). 
13: kasina (8), metta,karuna, mudita (3), anapana (1), paricchedakasa (1). 

kasina (8), upekkha (1), anapana (1), paricchedakasa (1), artipajhana (4) 

Bhante Henepola Gnaratana, Beyond Mindfulness In Plain English, (Wisdom Publication, Boston), 2009 
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piness during practicing vipassana but after doing, you can reflect how happy you were in such state; 
but during samatha, you can feel bliss and purification in your mind at the very moment of meditation. 


“Life is suffering,” of course - every Buddhist knows and remembers this truth verbally. 
Well-sharpened and stable concentration will first make you experience happiness. The bliss and 
purification of mind will encourage and motivate you to practice so that you can prolong this blissful 
state more and more through meditation improvement. The happiness from samatha never escapes 
from the realities of the world. After you maintain the stable and undistracted mind deepened through 
samadhi, finally the mind will be ready to see suffering and two other lakkhanas culminate to 
the final liberation. Therefore, the practice of samatha through anapanasati meditation offers 
a sequence of progressive improvements in our daily life in parallel with vipassana training. 
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Theravada Buddhist philosophy’s exposition of the supramundane involves drawing 
a distinction between the terms mundane (/okiya) and supramundane (/okuttara). The term mundane 
applies to all phenomena comprising the world (/oka) form subtle states of consciousness as well as 
matter to virtue as well as evil, to meditative attainments as well as sensual engagements. The term 
supramundane, in contrast, applies exclusively to that which transcends the world, that is, the nine 
supramundane states: Nibbana, the four noble paths (magga) leading to Nibbana, and their 
corresponding fruits (phala) which experience the bliss of Nibbana. 


The word /okuttara, supramundane, is derived from Joka (world) and uttara (beyond) or 
transcending it. The concept of world is threefold: The world of living beings (sattaloka), the physical 
universe (akasaloka) and the world of formation (sankaraloka). That is the totality of conditioned 
phenomena, physical and mental. The notion of the world relevant here is the world of formations 
that comprises all mundane phenomena included within the five aggregates of clinging. That which 
transcends the world of conditioned things is the unconditioned element, Nibbana. 


The goal of the Buddhist path, complete and permanent liberation from suffering, is to be 
achieved by practising the full threefold discipline of morality (si/a) concentration (samadhi) and 
wisdom (paid). The meditational absorptions, jhanas, comprising the four fine-material jhanas and 
the four immaterial jhanas, pertain to a stage of concentration, which is of an extremely intensified 
degree. However, taken by themselves, these states do not ensure complete deliverance, for they are 
incapable of cutting off the roots of suffering. The Buddha teaches that the cause of suffering, 
the driving power behind the cycle of rebirths, is the defilements with their three unwholesome roots 
- greed, hatred and delusion. Concentration at the absorption level, no matter to what heights it is 
pursued, only suppresses the defilements, but cannot destroy their latent seeds. Thence bare mundane 
jhana, even when sustained, cannot by itself terminate the cycle of rebirths. On the contrary, it may 
even perpetuate the round. For if any fine-material or immaterial jhana is held on to with clinging, 
it will bring about a rebirth in that particular plane of existence corresponding to its own kammic 
potency, which can then be followed by a rebirth in some lower realm. 


A fundamental distinction that is drawn between two terms crucial to Theravada 
philosophical exposition, refer to ‘mundane’ (/okiya) and ‘supramundane’ (Jokuttara). The term 
‘mundane’ applies to all phenomena comprised in the world (/oka) - to subtle states of consciousness 
as well as matter, to virtue as well as evil, to meditative attainments as well as sensual 
engrossments. The term “supramundane’, in contrast, applies exclusively to that which transcends 
the world, that is, the nine supramundane states: Nibbana, the four noble paths (magga) leading to 
Nibbana, and their corresponding fruits (phala) which experience the bliss of Nibbana. According 
to the Patisambhidamagga the meaning of the word ‘/okuttara’ is that: 
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i. To go beyond this world through the Eightfold Path is /okuttara,' 
ii. Advantage resulting from Samanaship (Samanfiaphalani) and Purification (nibbana) 


are beyond this world. So it is called as Lokuttara.? 


Lokiya means mundane, worldly, not only of this world but all experience and knowledge 
of any world, any existence, and represents all that is conditioned. Lokuttara means supramundane, 
beyond worldliness, and represents the unconditioned. The meaning of the word ‘supramundane’ 
is usually understood as being above the world. However, ‘above the world’ is often open to 
interpretation, as in the meaning of something not quite ordinary, like excellent virtue and discipline. 
For a better understanding of ‘supramundane’ it is better to look at the doctrines that are subsumed 
under supramundane (/okuttara) state.? They are: 

i. The four foundations of awareness or mindfulness (satipatthana), 

ii. The four right efforts (padhana), 

iii. The four roads to power (iddhi-pada), 

iv. The five spiritual faculties (indriya), 

v. The five spiritual powers (bala), 

vi. The seven factors of enlightenment (bojjhanga), 

vii. The Noble eight fold path (Ariyo afifihangiko maggo) 

viii. The Four Paths (cattaro ariyamagga), 

ix. The Four Fruitions (cattari samafifiaphalani), 

x. Nibbana 


¢ Four frames of reference (satipaninihana)* 

1. Contemplation of the body (kayaGnupassanda) 

2. Contemplation of feelings (vedandnupassana) 
3. Contemplation of consciousness (cittanupassanda) 
4 


Contemplation of mental qualities (dhammanupassana) 


' Ariyamagga lokaii uttarantati lokuttara, Pts, 166 

2 Samannaphalani nibbanajica lokato uttinnati lokuttara. Ibid, 166 

3 Cattaro satipatthana, cattaro sammappadhana, cattaro iddhipada, paficindriyani, panca balani, satta 
bojjhanga, ariyo atthangiko maggo, cattaro ariyamagga, cattari ca samaniiaphalani, nibbanajica — ime 
dhamma_ lokuttara. Cattaro satipatthanatiadayo  sattatimsa_ bodhipakkhiyadhamma — yathayogam 
maggaphalasampayutta. Te bujjhanatthena bodhiti evamladdhanamassa_ ariyassa pakkhe bhavatta 
bodhipakkhiya nama. Pakkhe bhavattati upakarabhave thitatta. Ibid, 166 

‘  cattéro satipatthana Tesu Grammanesu okkantitva pakkhanditva upatthanato upatthanam, satiyeva 
upatthanamsatipatthanam. Kayavedanacittadhammesupanassaasubhadukkhaniccanattakaragahanavasena 
subhasukhaniccaattasaniapahana kiccasadhanavasena ca pavattito catudha bhedo hoti. Tasma cattaro 
satipatthanati vuccati. Pts-a, 618 
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¢ Four right exertions (sammappadhana)° 
1. Exertion for the non-arising of unskilfull states 
2. Exertion for the abandoning of unskilfull states 
3. Exertion for the arising of skilfull states 


4. Exertion for the sustaining of skilfull states 


¢ Four bases of power (iddhipada)° 

1. Will (chanda) 

2. Energy (viriya) 

3. Consciousness (citta) 

4. Discrimination (vamamsa) 
¢ Five faculties (indriya)’ 

1. Faith (saddhda) 
Energy (viriya) 
Mindfulness (sati) 
Concentration (samadhi) 
Wisdom (panna) 


or oe As 


¢ Five powers (bala) 

1. Faith (saddha) 
Energy (viriya) 
Mindfulness (sati) 
Concentration (samadhi) 
Wisdom (panna 


ON oe Bok 


> cattaro sammappadhana Padahanti etenati padhanam, sobhanam padhanam sammappadhanam, samma 


va padahanti etenati sammappadhanam, sobhanam va tam kilesaviriupapavattavirahitato padhdnafica 
hitasukhanipphadakatthena — setthabhavavahanato  padhanabhavakaranato vati sammappadhanam. 
Viriyassetam adhivacanam. Tayidam uppannanuppannanam  akusalanam pahananuppattikiccam, 
anuppannuppannananca kusalanam uppattitthitikiccam sadhayatiti catubbidham hoti. Tasma cattaro 
sammappadhanati vuccati. Ibid, 618 

° cattaroiddhipada Nipphattipariyayena ijjhanatthena, ijjhanti etayasattaiddha vuddhaukkamsagata hontiti 
imina va pariyayena iddhi, tassa sampayuttaya pubbangamatthena phalabhitaya pubbabhagakaranatthena 
ca iddhiya padoti iddhipado. So chandaviriyacittavimamsavasena catubbidhova hoti. Tasma cattaro 
iddhipadati vuccati. Ibid, 618 

1 paficindriyani pafica balanit Assaddhiyakosajjapamadavikkhepasammohanam — abhibhavanato 
abhibhavanasankhatena adhipatiyatthena indriyam. Assaddhiyadihi anabhibhavaniyato akampiyatthena 
balam. Tadubhayampi saddhaviriyasatisamadhipannavasena panicavidham hoti. Tasma pancindriyani parca 
balaniti vuccanti. Ibid, 618 
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* Seven factors of Enlightenment (bojjhanga)* 


1 
2 
3. 
4. 
5 
6 
7 


Mindfulness (sati) 
Investigation (dhamma vicaya) 
Energy (viriya) 

Joy (piti) 

Tranquility (passaddhi) 
Concentration (samadhi) 


Equanimity (upekkhd) 


* Noble Eightfold Path (Ariyo afiihangiko maggo)’ 


aN YY Se 


Right View (samma ditthi) 

Right Intention (samma sankappa) 
Right Speech (sammd vacca) 
Right Action (sammda kammanta) 
Right Livelihood (samma djiva) 
Right Energy (samma vayama) 
Right Mindfulness (sammd sati) 


Right Concentration (samma samadhi) 


¢ Four paths of stream-entry (cattaro ariyamagga), 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


The path of stream-entry (sotapatti-magga), 
The path of once-returning (sakadagami-magga), 
The path of never-returning (anagami-magga), 


The path of arahatship (arahatta-magga), 


¢ The Four fruitions (cattari samafifiaphalani) 


1. 


2. 
3. 
4 


The fruit of stream-entry (sotapatti-phala), 
The fruit of once-returning (sakadagami-phala), 
The fruit of arahatship (arahatta-phala), 


The fruit of never-returning (anagami-phala), 


There are forty six Lokuttara Dhammas in Buddhism such as the four foundations of 
awareness or mindfulness (satipatthana), the four right efforts (padhana), the four roads to power 
(iddhi-pada), the five spiritual faculties (indriya), the five spiritual powers (bala), the seven factors 
of enlightenment (bojjhanga), the Noble Eightfold Path (Ariyo atthangiko maggo), the Four Paths 


8 


satta bojjhangati Bujjhanakasattassa pana angabhavena satiadayo satta dhamma bojjhanga, Tena vuccati 


satta bojjhangati. Ibid, 618 


9 


ariyo atthangiko maggo niyydnatthena ca sammdditthiadayo attha magganga honti. Tena vuccati ariyo 


atthangiko maggoti. Ibid, 618 
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(cattaro ariyamagga), the Four Fruitions (cattari samafifaphalani), and Nibbana. In brief there are 
three Lokuttara Dhammas in Buddhism such as the Four Paths (cattaro ariyamagga), the Four Fruitions 
(cattari samafifaphalani), and Nibbana.'° 


Wisdom has the specific characteristic of penetrating the true nature of phenomena. It 
penetrates the particular and general features of things through direct cognition rather than discursive 
thought. Its function is to abolish the darkness of delusion which conceals the individual essences 
of states and its manifestation is non-delusion. Since the Buddha says that one whose mind is 
concentrated knows and sees things as they are, the proximate cause of wisdom is concentration!’. 


The wisdom instrumental in attaining liberation is divided into two principal types: insight 
knowledge (vipassandfidna) and the knowledge pertaining to the supramundane paths (maggandna). 
The first is the direct penetration of the three characteristics of conditioned phenomena - impermanence, 
suffering and non-self. It takes as its objective sphere the five aggregates (pancakkhandha) - material 
form, feeling, perception, mental formations and consciousness. Because insight knowledge takes 
the world of conditioned formations as its object, it is regarded as a mundane form of wisdom. 
Insight knowledge does not itself directly eradicate the defilements, but serves to prepare the way 
for the second type of wisdom, the wisdom of the supramundane paths, which emerges when insight 
has been brought to its climax. The wisdom of the path, occurring in four distinct stages, simultaneously 
realises Nibbana, fathoms the Four Noble Truths, and cuts off the defilements. This wisdom is 
called supramundane because it rises up from the world of the five aggregates to realise the state 
that transcends the world, Nibbana. 


The Buddhist disciple, striving for deliverance, begins the development of wisdom by 
first securely establishing its base - purified moral discipline and concentration. He then learns and 
masters the basic material upon which wisdom is to work - the aggregates, elements, sense bases, 
dependent arising, the Four Noble Truths, etc. He commences the actual practice of wisdom by 
cultivating insight into the impermanence, suffering and non-self aspect of the five aggregates. When 
this insight reaches its apex it issues in supramundane wisdom, the right view factor of the Noble 
Eightfold Path, which turns from conditioned formations to the unconditioned Nibbana and thereby 
eradicates the defilements. For a meditator following the vehicle of serenity the attainment of jhana 
fulfils two functions: first, it produces a basis of mental purity and inner collectedness needed for 
undertaking the work of insight contemplation; and second, it serves as an object to be examined 
with insight in order to discern the three characteristics of impermanence, suffering and non-self. 
Jhana accomplishes the first function by providing a powerful instrument for overcoming the five 
hindrances. As we have seen, for wisdom to arise the mind must first be concentrated well, and to 
be concentrated well it must be freed from the hindrances, a task accomplished pre-eminently by 
the attainment of jhana. Though access concentration will keep the hindrances at bay, jhana will 
ensure that they are removed to a much safer distance. 


‘0 Iti vittharato sattatimsabodhipakkhiyacatumaggacatuphalanibbananam vasena chacattalisa lokuttaradhamma, tato 
sankhepenacatumaggacatuphalanibbananam vasenanava lokuttaradhamma, tatopi sankhepenamaggaphalanibbananam 
vasena tayo lokuttaradhammati veditabbam. Satipatthanadinam maggaphalanaica lokuttaratte vutte tamsampayuttanam 
phassadinampi lokuttarattam vuttameva hoti. Padhanadhammavasena pana satipatthanddayova vutta. Ibid, 618 

" Vism.438; pp.481 
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In their capacity for producing concentration the jhanas are called the basis (pada) for insight, 
and that particular jhana a meditator enters and emerges from before commencing his practice of 
insight is designated his padakajjhana, the basic or foundational jhana. Insight cannot be practised 
while absorbed in jhana, since insight meditation requires investigation and observation, which 
are impossible when the mind is immersed in one-pointed absorption. But after emerging from 
the jhana the mind is cleared of the hindrances, and the stillness and clarity that then result conduce 
to precise, penetrating insight. 


The jhanas also enter into the samathayanika’s practice in a secondary capacity, that is, 
as objects for scrutinization by insight. The practice of insight consists essentially in the examination 
of mental and physical phenomena to discover their marks of impermanence, suffering and non-self. 
The jhanas a meditator attains provide him with a readily available and strikingly clear object in 
which to seek out the three characteristics. After emerging from a jhana, the meditator will proceed 
to examine the jhanic consciousness and to discern the way it exemplifies the three universal marks. 
This process is called sammasananana. ‘comprehension knowledge,’ and the jhana subjected to such 
a treatment is termed the ‘sammasitajjhana’ ‘the comprehended jhana’.'* Though the basic jhana 
and the comprehended jhana will often be the same, the two do not necessarily coincide. A meditator 
cannot practise comprehension on a jhana higher than he is capable of attaining, but one who uses 
a higher jhana as his padakajjhana can still practise insight comprehension on a lower jhana which 
he has previously attained and mastered. This admitted difference between the padakajjhana and 
the sammasitajjhana \eads to discrepant theories about the supramundane concentration of the noble 
path, as we will see. 


Whereas the sequence of training undertaken by the samathaydanika meditator is 
unproblematic, the vipassanaydnika’s approach presents the difficulty of accounting for 
the concentration he uses to provide a basis for insight. Concentration is needed in order to see 
and know things as they are, but without access concentration or jhana, what concentration can he 
use? The solution to this problem is found in a type of concentration distinct from the access and 
absorption concentrations pertaining to the vehicle of serenity, called ‘momentary concentration’ 
(khanika samadhi). Despite its name, momentary concentration does not signify a single moment 
of concentration amidst a current of distracted thoughts, but a dynamic concentration which flows 
from object to object in the ever-changing flux of phenomena, retaining a constant degree of 
intensity and collectedness sufficient to purify the mind of the hindrances. Momentary concentration 
arises in the samathaydanika simultaneously with his post-jhanic attainment of insight, but for 
the vipassanayanika it develops naturally and spontaneously in the course of his insight practice 
without his having to fix the mind upon a single exclusive object. Thus the follower of the vehicle of 
insight does not omit concentration altogether from his training, but develops it in a different manner 
from the practitioner of serenity. Without gaining jhana he goes directly into contemplation on the 
five aggregates and by observing them constantly from moment to moment acquires momentary 
concentration as an accompaniment of his investigations. This momentary concentration fulfils the 
same function as the basic jhana of the serenity vehicle, providing the foundation of mental clarity 
needed for insight to emerge. 


2 Vism. 607-11; PP.706-10 
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ABBRIVIATIONS 
Psm Patisambhidamagga 
Psm Patisambhidamagga-attakatha 
Vism Visuddhimagga 
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Abstract 


This paper investigates three sets of meditation practices each of which follows 
a distinct approach to the Buddhist teaching known as “the four foundations of mindfulness.” 
The philosophical framework, or view, of these meditation practices is explored, but the primary focus 
of the paper is the method of practice of the instructions and the perceived resu/t of that practice. 
Practice and result are investigated primarily through participant observation. 


This investigation illuminates the soteriological process or path of each of these sets of 
practices, and inquires into their consonance with each other, thus it is an essay in comparative 
soteriology. The paper observes that although aspects of these practices overlap one another, each 
of the sets of practices addresses most effectively one of three varieties of mental disturbance that 
are recognized to be the roots of suffering in Buddhist literature. The paper concludes that these sets 
of practices are complementary, not contradictory, and that one set of practices does not supersede 
another. 


Introduction 


This paper is a summary of the Master’s thesis that I submitted to Naropa University in May 
2011 in partial completion of a Master’s degree in Indo-Tibetan Buddhism.' This degree program 
is based on the traditional pedagogy of the shedra or monastic college of the Kagyii lineage of 
Tibetan Buddhism. In this pedagogy, a distinction is drawn between the Hinaydana (small vehicle) 
[better known since 1950, as Theravada, see footnote #2| and the Mahayana (great vehicle). 
The term Hinayana? was an historical invention of the schools that consider themselves Mahayana.’ 
It is a somewhat derogatory [antiquated] term; many Mahayana texts speak of the lesser attainments 
of Hinayana practitioners and the greater attainments of Mahayana practitioners.* Within this 
two-level hierarchy, the shedra tradition recognizes a further four-fold division into the “four 
schools” of Buddhism — the Vaibhasikas, Sautrantikas, Yogacaras, and Madhyamikas. The schools of 
the Vaibhasikas and Sautrantikas are represented as Htnayana [extinct schools] and the schools of 
d Thomas A.C. Weiser, Three Approaches to the Four Foundations: An Investigation of Vipassana Meditation, Analytical 
Meditation and Samatha/Vipasyana Meditation on the Four Foundations of Mindfulness. (Master’s Thesis, Naropa 
University 2011) 
2 Editor’s Footnote: With all apologies tothe author, see: http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Hinayana - the term should no longer 
be used, and that people still discuss the term, in whatever context shows their disregard for historical circumstances. 
Such usage still propagates the negativity. Respectful Buddhist scholarship since 1950, should replace the term. Here in 
this article, because of the way Thomas Weiser uses it, it cannot be edited out and replaced with: Theravada. 
3 Andrew Skilton, A Concise History of Buddhism (Birmingham: Windhorse, 1994) 93 
4 For example, Jamgén Mipham Rinpoche, Gateway to Knowledge, Volume III, (Boudhanath: Rangjung Yeshe, 2002) 
186 - 189. 
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the Yogacaras and Madhyamikas are represented as Mahayanists. The four schools are presented 
as progressive stages of understanding, starting from the (error-ridden) Vaibhasikas and leading to 
the “correct” view of the Madhyamikas: each “higher” school refutes the errors of the view “below’ it.° 


In the course of my studies, I noticed that I was never presented with texts of the lower 
schools. Instead, I was directed to memorize a collection of truth statements attributed to those 
schools. These truth statements seemed at best a biased summary of the views of that school and 
at worst a caricature those views. It took me a while to recognize that this presentation is meant to 
serve as a pedagogical device, and is not meant to be an accurate historical presentation of the schools 
in question.® The “lower” schools presented in this way are all dogs, not meant as representations 
of valid wisdom tradition but rather representations of certain kinds of failures of Madhyamikas. 


I argue that this style of teaching is appropriate within a lineage; it identifies errors and pitfalls 
that have been identified by practitioners within that lineage. By projecting those errors out onto 
other (historically questionable, perhaps even fictional) schools, the lineage promotes confidence in 
its own root teachings. This is a useful strategy in the cloistered environment of a monastery, where 
students are not in contact with those other schools. But it’s not as useful when trying to establish 
dialog between lineages, nor is it useful in establishing reasonable comparisons between lineages. 


At this time, lineages are coming into contact with each other in unprecedented ways. 
Not only are lineages of Buddhist teachings likely to be geographically proximate to one another in 
large cities, they are virtually proximate through the widespread exchange of information fostered by 
digital technology. It is less and less likely that students of any given lineage will remain insulated 
from contact with other lineages. In this environment, the pedagogical strategy of projecting 
an error on to an external school becomes quite dangerous, because students can determine the accuracy 
of such a projection. If the inaccuracy of that projection is glaring enough, it might cause the student 
to question the validity of the teachings in toto. This was certainly my experience: my first reaction 
to the pedagogy of the four schools was that it seemed to be a very poor example of comparative 
scholarship. 


In this way, the contact between lineages represents a danger to an established 
pedagogical method. But this very contact also represents an unparalleled opportunity; rather 
than looking for error, Buddhist lineages could consult one another for their wisdom. This paper 
represents an attempt at the approach of comparative soteriology, which encourages the discovery 
of commonality of efficacious practice across lineages. 


> This is the approach taken by Khenpo Tsultrim Gyamtso in Progressive Stages of Meditation on Emptiness, (Australasia: 


Zhyisil Chokyi Ghatsal, 2001). It is also fundamental to the approach of the Nitartha Institute, which is under the guidance 
of the Dzogchen Pénlop Rinpoche, who is a student of Khenpo Tsultrim Gyamtso. For examples of Nitartha’s presentation 
of the four schools, see The Gateway That Reveals the Philosophical Systems to Fresh by the Dzogchen Pénlop Rinpoche 
and Acharya Lama Tenpa Gyaltsen (Canada: Nitartha Institute, 2001) and Acharya Sherab Gyaltsen’s commentary on 
that work entitled Hinaydna Tenets (Canada: Nitartha Institute, 2001) 

6 As Karl Brunnhdlzl asserts in The Center of the Sunlit Sky: Madhyamaka in the Kagyii Tradition (Ithaca: Snow Lion, 
2004.), 862 n, 137. 
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Methodology 


This paper uses introspective inquiry in the form of participant observation to compare three 
sets of meditation practices, each of which represents a distinct approach to the commonly held 
Buddhist teaching known as “the four foundations of mindfulness.” In the course of my research, 
I practiced vipassana meditation in the tradition of the Insight Meditation community, analytical 
meditation in the tradition of the Tibetan Kagyii lineage, and samatha/vipasyana meditation as 
practiced by the lineage of Shambhala Buddhism. Each of these practices cites one or more texts 
as scriptural basis. My practice of vipassana meditation was based on the Satipatthana sutta (in the 
translation of Bhikkhus Nanamoli and Bodhi);’ my practice of analytical meditation was based on 
the text of the ninth chapter of Pawo Tsugla Trengwa Rinpoche’s commentary (in Karl Brunnhdlzl’s 
translation) on Santideva’s Bodhicaryavatara®, and my practice of Samatha/vipagyana was based on 
teachings on the Four Foundations of Mindfulness given by Trungpa Rinpoche in 1973 and 1974.° 


I relied on contemporary meditation instructors to guide me in my practice. I followed 
the instructions of Gil Fronsdal'® and Lloyd Burton'! in my practice of vipassana meditation. 
(I followed recorded instructions from Fronsdal, and instructions given to a group class by Burton.) 
I followed instructions given to me personally by Lama Tenpa Gyaltsen’ in my practice of analytical 
meditation. I followed the instructions given to me personally by Gaylon Ferguson”? in my practice 
of Samatha/vipasyana meditation. I practiced each of these sets of instructions for a fifteen-week 
semester and kept journals of my experiences. These journals are a source of my research materials. 


After each of these semesters of practice I undertook a meditation retreat. After practicing 
vipassana meditation, I took part in a ten-day group vipassana retreat following the recorded 
instructions of S. N. Goenka.'* After practicing analytical meditation, I undertook a five-day solo 
practice intensive following instructions given by Lama Tenpa Gyaltsen. After practicing Samatha/ 
vipasyana meditation, I took part in a thirty-day dathiin following the instructions of Allyn Lyon.'* 
I kept journals of my experiences during the solo intensive and the dathun (I was not permitted to 
keep a journal during the vipassana retreat). These journals are also a source of my research materials. 


7 Nanamoli, Bhikkhu and Bodhi, Bhikkhu, trans. The Middle Length Discourses of the Buddha: A Translation of 
the Majjhima Nikaya (Boston: Wisdom Publications, 2005). 

8 Translation of this commentary is found in Karl Brunnhdlzl’s The Center of the Sunlit Sky: Madhyamaka in the Kagyii 
Tradition (Ithaca: Snow Lion, 2004.) 

°  Chégyam Trungpa Rinpoche, The Heart of the Buddha (Boston: Shambhala Publications, 1991) 21 — 58. 

'0 Gil Fronsdal is a senior teacher at the Insight Meditation Center in Redwood City. For biographical information see 
http://www.insightmeditationcenter.org/teachers/. 

"Lloyd Burton is a senior teacher at the Insight Meditation Center of Denver for biographical information see 
http://www.insightcolorado.org/teachers/index. html. 

2 Lama Tenpa Gyaltsen is a faculty member of Naropa University and a senior teacher in the Nalandhabodhi Sangha. 
For biographical information see http://www.rebelbuddha.com/profiles/acharya-lama-tenpa/. 

8 Gaylon Ferguson is a faculty member at Naropa University anda senior teacher in the lineage of Shambhala Buddhism. 
For biographical information see (www.shambhala.org/teachers/acharya/gferguson.php). 

4S. N. Goenka is a student of Sayagyi U Ba Khin of Burma (Myanmar). For biographical information see 
http:/www.dhamma.org/en/goenka.shtml. 

'S Allyn Lyon is a senior teacher in the lineage of Shambhala Buddhism. For biographical information see 
http://www.shambhala.org/teachers/acharya/alyon.php 
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It is clear that my research represents only a first foray into this style of comparative so- 
teriology; it is by no means conclusive. However, I hope that my research will provide valuable 
groundwork for others and that the framework of such appreciative comparison will be a benefit to 
the Buddhist community at large. 


Summary of Research Findings 
Vipassana Meditation: 


Textual Basis for the Practice of Vipassana Meditation 


The textual basis for my practice of vipassana meditation was the Satipatthana sutta,'® 
a discourse of the Buddha contained in the Majjhima Nikaya, which I read in translation. 
The Mahasatipatthana sutta, also in translation,!’ provided an additional textual basis. 
The Mahasatipatthana sutta is found in the Digha Nikaya and includes, in addition to the full text 
of the Satipatthana sutta, a more extensive treatment of the Four Noble Truths. I also consulted 
writings by the Theravada masters Analayo,'* Sayadaw U Silananda,’? Nyanaponika Thera,” and 
S. N. Goenka,”! as well as Zen master Thich Nhat Hanh,” as supplementary research. As can be 
inferred from the large number of commentaries available, the Satipatthana and Mahasatipatthana 
suttas are considered fundamental teachings in Theravada Buddhism.” 


Following Analayo’s analysis”, I note that the sutta is composed largely of thirteen subsections 
separated by a repeated refrain. Each of these subsections describes one of the four satipatthanas. 
Six of the subsections describe mindfulness of body (kaya); one of the subsections describes 
mindfulness of feeling (vedand); one describes mindfulness of mind (citta); and the remaining five 
describe mindfulness of mental objects (dhamma). 


The Satipatthana sutta is often interpreted as a compendium of practice instructions. 
Gil Fronsdal hypothesizes that it is not the record of a teaching delivered in its entirety at any 
one time, but rather a collection assembled from a variety of teachings.” This hypothesis links 
the composition of the Satipatthana sutta with that impulse toward systemization of the Buddha’s 


‘6 Bhikku Nanamoli and Bhikku, Bhodi, trans., The Middle Length Discourses of the Buddha: A Translation of 
the Majjhima Nikaya. Boston: Wisdom Publications, 2005, 145 — 155 (1.56 — 1.63). 

'7 Maurice Walshe trans., The Long Discourses of the Buddha: A translation of the Digha Nikaya (Somerville: Wisdom 
Publications, 1995) 335 — 350 (41.290 — 11.315). 

'8 Analayo, Satipatthana: The Direct Path to Realization (Cambridge: Windhorse Publications, 2003) 

9 Sayadaw U Silananda, The Four Foundations of Mindfulness (Somerville: Wisdom Publications, 2002) 

0 Nyanaponika Thera The Heart of Buddhist Meditation (San Francisco: Weiser Books, 1965) 

21 §. N. Goenka, The Discourse Summaries of S. N. Goenka: Talks from a ten-day course in Vipassana Meditation 
condensed by William Hart (Onalaska: Vipassana Research Publications, 1987) and S. N. Goenka, Satipatthana Sutta 
Discourses (Seattle: Vipassana Research Publications, 1998) 

2 Thich Nhat Hanh, Transformation and Healing: The Sutra on the Four Establishments of Mindfulness (Berkley: 
Parallax Press, 1990) 

23 Mahinda Deegalle, “Soteriological Fundamentalism and Interreligious Dialogue” World Council of Churches. 
(http://www.wcec-coe.org/wec/what/interreligious/cd37-03.html) accessed 4/14/11. 

4 Analayo, 17. 

In support of Fronsdal’s thesis, we find sections of the Satipatthana sutta extent in the Satipatthanasamyutta, 
Anapanasati sutta and Anapanasamyutta, Kayagatasati sutta, Samafifiaphala sutta, and Potthapada sutta. 
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extensive teachings that may also have resulted in the creation of the abhidhamma literature. Each 
of the subsections of the Satipatthana sutta highlights a different practice, and therefore, ostensibly 
a new object of meditation. In practice however, some traditions use a single object of meditation 
for all of the practices included in the sutta, or a limited subset of practices included in the sutta.”° 


The sutta describes the practice of the four foundations as ekayana, a single or direct path, 
which leads to the cessation of suffering. It predicts that one who develops the foundations will 
achieve “either final knowledge here and now, or if there is a trace of clinging left, non-return.””’ Thus, 
the Satipatthana sutta characterizes the four foundations of mindfulness as a practice that, in itself, 
is sufficient to bring the practitioner either to the completion of the Path or near to that completion. 


Practice Instructions for Vipassana Meditation 


For my primary practice instructions, I used a series of fourteen dharma talks given by 
Gil Fronsdal to the California Insight Meditation Community (August 25 - December 15, 2003).”* 
Fronsdal’s talks concentrated on explication of the text, but they also gave sufficient instructions 
for me to practice. I supplemented Fronsdal’s instructions with a series of four dharma talks given 
by Lloyd Burton to the Denver sangha of the Insight Meditation Community of Colorado (October 
4 - 25, 2009.) I attended these teachings in person. 


Fronsdal and Burton are both practitioners in the Insight Meditation tradition, which is in 
the lineage of Theravada Buddhism via Mahasi Sayadaw of Burma; Burton acknowledges Fronsdal 
as one of his teachers. Fronsdal notes that the Insight Meditation tradition is ecumenical in its 
approach: it embraces many different techniques of cultivating mindfulness, although it finds its main 
root in the teachings of Mahasi Sayadaw.” Both Fronsdal and Burton bring additional influences 
to their teachings: Fronsdal is also a Soto Zen priest and a Stanford PhD; Burton has a Master’s 
degree in counseling and guidance. 


Fronsdal asserts that the practices of the Satipatthana sutta cultivate awareness of those 
psychophysical processes and states of mind that lead toward suffering, and those that lead away 
from suffering.*° In the course of the practice, one places bare attention on these processes and 
states of mind; one experiences them without judgment and storyline.*! One becomes familiar with 
the quality of them; one learns what the mind is like when they are present and when they are not; 
one develops a “felt sense” of them.*” As one engages in this process, one recognizes that certain 
states hinder the mind from experiencing happiness. One naturally gravitates toward states of mind 
free of such hindrance; one begins to relinquish attachment and clinging, and begins to experience 
the seven factors of enlightenment more and more clearly. By completely relinquishing attachment 
and clinging, one achieves liberation from suffering. This non-attachment is not a frosty detachment: 
as the practitioner’s mind becomes less hindered by unhelpful mental states, it contacts sensory 
6 For example, S. N. Goenka uses bodily sensation as the object of meditation throughout the four foundations, and 
Thich Nhat Hanh uses the breath as the object of meditation throughout the four foundations. 

27 MN i.63, p 155. 

8 Gil Fronsdal, Satipattana Sutta [sic] (http://www.audiodharma.org/series/1/talk/1742/) Accessed September— December 2009. 
»»  Fronsdal 8/25/03 

3° Fronsdal, 11/24/03 

31 Fronsdal, 10/06/03, 10/13/03 

2 Fronsdal, 11/03/03 
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experience directly, unobscured by concept: the practitioner becomes more intimate with the world.** 
The experience of such a practitioner is suffused with energy, interest and joy. 


The objects of meditation - which Fronsdal characterizes as “processes and states of mind” 
above - correspond to many of the familiar enumerations of the abhidhamma (such as the five skandhas, 
the six ayatanas, mind and mental factors, etc.). Here, I agree with the Judith Simmer-Brown’s 
assertion that we should understand that the goal of the abhidhamma is not primarily ontological, but 
soteriological: the abhidhamma is “the notebook of the practice tradition.”’*4 The Satipatthana sutta is 
a soteriological guide -- a collection of instructions that address a wide array of mental disturbances. 


Fronsdal’s practice instructions closely followed the text of the Satipatthana sutta and were 
inclusive in their approach: when he explicated sections of the sutta, he would often offer several 
alternate practice instructions based on that text.*° Sometimes, he would note that in his training he 
had not practiced a certain technique, but would nonetheless offer that technique as a practice that 
might be beneficial. Fronsdal’s instructions stressed the application of bare attention, but not all of 
the instructions he presented were simply observation: he also included meditations that were meant 
to soothe and calm the body;*° contemplations on cause and effect;*’ and visualizations.** 


At the end of my semester-long practice of Fronsdal’s and Burton’s instructions, I undertook 
a vipassana retreat in the tradition of S. N. Goenka at the Dhamma Dhara center in Shelburne, MA. 
Goenka studied under the Burmese Theravadin teacher Sayagyi U Ba Khin. The practice instructions 
given by Goenka were recorded on DVD and played to the participants of the retreat. (This is 
the standard procedure for Goenka’s vipassana retreats.) 


In Goenka’s view, suffering is a result of mental reactions, sarkhara*?, that arise on the basis 
of sensations (vedana) that occur when consciousness makes contact with an object. *° We take 
the sensations and their accompanying reactions as accurate feedback about the nature of the object. 
But in reality, the feelings we experience have much more to do with our response to our own 
sankhara than they do with our direct experience of the object.*! 


Through this process, we create more and more sankhara and become imprisoned by them. 
Since the process by which sankhara proliferate is based on sensations, we can only liberate ourselves 
by cultivating equanimity to all sensations.** When the mind truly rests in equanimity with regard 
to sensation, it does not create any new sankhara,*’ and older sankhara can emerge from the depths 
of the mind up onto its surface.“ If the practitioner rests in equanimity with regard to the arising of 


33 Fronsdal, 9/15/03 

4 Judith Simmer-Brown, lecture from course “First Turning”, Naropa University, Fall 2009. 

> For example, his treatment of the “breath body” 8/25/03. 

© For instance, using the breath to tranquilize bodily formations, 9/1/03. 

For instance, contemplation of the arising and ceasing of mental hindrances 11/10/03. 

Fronsdal offers this interpretation of the practice of corpse meditation 9/29/03. 

Goenka defines sankhara narrowly, as “reactions” to begin his presentation but opens it later to include both 
reactions and the mental states that result from those reactions. I personally find it useful to think of sankhara 
as psychophysical complexes. 

4 §.N. Goenka, The Discourse Summaries of S. N. Goenka: Talks froma ten-day course in Vipassana Meditation condensed 
by William Hart. Onalaska: Vipassana Research Publications, 1987, 47. 

41 Goenka, Discourse Summaries, 70 

Goenka, Discourse Summaries, 41. 

Goenka, Discourse Summaries, 40. 

Goenka, Discourse Summaries, 49. 
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these old sankhara, they too dissipate.* In Goenka’s view, the continued dissipation of old sankhara 
leads to purification of the mind and is the path to liberation.*° 


Where Fronsdal’s approach is inclusive, Goenka’s approach is exclusive; it always takes 
bodily sensations, vedana, as its object of meditation. Fronsdal offers many different practices to 
address many different needs; Goenka stresses consistency of practice in order to deeply affect 
the mind: students are cautioned against practicing other forms of meditation (not because they 
are “bad” but because they may interfere with the process that Goenka teaches.)*” During Goenka 
retreats, practitioners are also prohibited from practicing any other kind of meditation technique, 
and any yoga or other “energy work.” 


Perceived Results of Vipassana Meditation 


After practicing vipassana meditation, I found myself much more interested in and 
appreciative of the details of my physical and mental experience, particularly in my experience of 
my body. I felt more comfortable in my body, and much more able to endure physical and mental 
discomfort with equanimity. I felt more cheerful, and experienced a natural renunciation of 
“non-virtuous” actions - I naturally avoided actions that caused myself pain. I had an experiential 
understanding of the way in which I created suffering by — paradoxically — moving toward unpleasant 
thoughts in order to ward off anticipated pain. I developed an appreciation for the efficacy in 
“non-doing” as embodied in the practice of bare attention. I developed a felt sense that the teaching 
of the khandhas is accurate — that I am actually composed of parts. Prior to this practice, my 
understanding of the khandhas was theoretical and a bit threatening. After practicing I felt that being 
composed of parts is not a frightening state of affairs, but actually rather interesting. 


Analytical Meditation 


Textual Basis for the Practice of Analytical Meditation 


The textual basis for my practice of analytical meditation was a selection from the ninth 
chapter of Pawo Tsugla Trengwa Rinpoche’s commentary on Santideva’s Bodhicaryavatara, trans- 
lated by Karl Brunnholzl.** I found an additional textual basis in the transcript of a talk given by the 
Drup6n Khenpo Lodré Namgyal” (a lama and retreat master of the Kagyii lineage of Tibetan Bud- 
dhism), given to the Nalandabodhi sangha in Boulder, Colorado on June 7 through June 9, 2002.*° 
This talk closely followed Pawo Tsugla Trengwa Rinpoche’s commentary. In addition, I consulted 


Kunzang Pelden’s commentary The Nectar of Manjushri's Speech,*' which parallels Pawo Rinpoche’s 


4 Goenka, Discourse Summaries, 56, 69. 


Goenka, Discourse Summaries, 49. 

47 Goenka, Satipatthana Sutta Discourses (Seattle: Vipassana Research Publications, 1998) 78 — 79. 

4 Karl Brunnhdélzl, The Center of the Sunlit Sky, 713 — 732. 

*® For biographical information see (http://www.nalandawest.org/teachers/western-teachers/karl-brunnholzl). 

The Drupén Khenpo Lodré Namgyal, “Vipasyana Talk.” Transcript of Lecture Series. Nalandabodhi Sangha. Boulder, 
CO, June 7 — 9, 2002. 

*' Kunzang Pelden, The Nectar of Manjushri's Speech: A Detailed Commentary on Shantideva’s Way of the Bodhisattva 
(New Delhi: Shechen Publications, 2008). 
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commentary, and the Dzogchen Pénlop Rinpoche’s article “The Four Foundations of Mindfulness, 
which integrates Pawo Rinpoche’s commentary with Trungpa Rinpoche’s presentation of the Four 
Foundations of Mindfulness. 


9952 


Pawo Rinpoche (1504 -1562) was a student of the Eighth Karmapa, Miky6 Dorje. 
Karl Brunnhdlzl notes that Pawo Rinpoche’s commentary is considered a fundamental text in 
the scholastic tradition of the Karma Kagyii lineage*? Pawo Rinpoche’s commentary on the ninth 
chapter of the Bodhicaryavatara is divided into two sections: one entitled “the general topic”, 
and one entitled “the meaning of the text”. The section entitled “the general topic” concentrates on 
refutations of the faulty views of purity, pleasantness, permanence and Self. Each of these faulty 
views is associated with one of the foundations of mindfulness. (The body is not pure, feelings are 
not pleasant, mind is not permanent, phenomena have no Self)* In this section, Pawo Rinpoche 
does not refer to Santideva’s text, but uses Asaiiga’s Abhidharma Samuccaya as his textual basis.* 
He follows Asanga in distinguishing the path of the lesser vehicle from the path of the greater vehicle. 
The second section of Pawo Rinpoche’s commentary, entitled “the meaning of the text,” is a close 
interpretation of Santideva’s text. In this section Pawo Rinpoche explicates logic that demonstrates 
that none of the objects of the four foundations are truly existent. 


The expected soteriological path is not specifically delineated in this section of Pawo 
Rinpoche’s commentary, but I suggest that it conforms to the model adumbrated in Kamalasila’s 
Bhavandakrama: that Samatha is necessary for stability of mind, but it is insight (specifically insight 
into emptiness) resulting from vipasyana that ultimately liberates the practitioner. Santideva himself 
supports such an interpretation: “Penetrative insight joined with calm abiding / Utterly eradicates 
afflicted states.”*° 


Penetrative insight may begin by positing a right view that negates a wrong one, but 
when all wrong views have been negated, the need for any view at all falls away by itself.*’ Thus, 
the predicated fruition of this practice is the ability to rest non-conceptually in a mind that does not 
cling to anything. 


Practice Instructions for Analytical Meditation 


I received practice instructions in one-on-one sessions with Lama Tenpa Gyaltsen. 
Lama Tenpa is a Vajrayana practitioner and senior teacher, or Acarya, in the Karma Kagyii lineage of 
Tibetan Buddhism. He studied with Khenpo Tsultrim Gyamtso at the Kagyii shedra (monastic college) 
at the Karma Shri Nalanda Institute at Rumtek monastery; the Drup6n Khenpo Lodré Namgyal and 
the Dzogchen Pénlop Rinpoche were both fellow students. Pawo Rinpoche’s commentary on 


52 


Excerpted from a teaching in Vermont, 1996, presumably at Karme Chéling. Originally published in Bodhi Magazine, 
Issue 3. 

 Brunnhdlzl, The Center of the Sunlit Sky, 613 

*  Brunnhdlzl, The Center of the Sunlit Sky, 713 

° In Brunnhélzl, The Center of the Sunlit Sky, 713, Pawo Rinpoche cites “The higher abhidharma” as his source. Karl 
Brunnhélzl elucidates this, “’ Higher abhidharma’ refers to Asanga’s Compendium of Abhidharma (P5550, fols. 114b.3 - 4). 
In the great vehicle [Mahayana], the presentations in Vasubandhu’s Treasury of Abhidharma are considered “the lower 
abhidharma.” Brunnhdlzl, The Center of the Sunlit Sky, 951, n. 1681. 

56 Santideva, 110 (8.4) 

7 Santideva 9.34 p 142 
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the Bodhicaravatara was among the texts Lama Tenpa studied in shedra while earning his acarya 
degree. 


In Lama Tenpa’s view, the goal of analytical meditation is to enable the practitioner to wake 
up from confusion. In order to do so, the practitioner must understand that this confusion is the result 
of thoughts that have taken on weight and solidity. Through analytical meditation, the practitioner 
examines these solidified thoughts in order to come to the realization that they are not actually solid 
at all, and that they are not the reliable guides they seem to be. In the technical language of analytical 
meditation, these thoughts are the object of negation of the analysis. Analytical meditation is always 
targeted toward a specific object of negation: the practitioner performs analysis not to determine 
the nature of reality, but to let go of a particular incorrect thought. 


In the process of analytical meditation, thoughts seem to proliferate, but these thoughts 
are lighter, less monolithic than the solidified confusion mentioned above, and therefore they are 
easier to see through. Eventually the practitioner no longer believes the solidified thought, and can 
relinquish it. This process of relinquishing confusion in the form of solidified thoughts is understood 
to be the path to liberation. Eventually the practitioner may arrive at a state free from clinging to 
any thought or view. 


I assumed that in the course of the semester we would follow the sequence of analyses found 
in Pawo Rinpoche’s commentary. But as we progressed, Lama Tenpa presented me with analyses 
that diverged quite a bit from those found in Pawo Rinpoche’s commentary. He added the following 
practices and analyses: 


* Experience feelings without associating them with “Me’*’ 


¢ Analyze “permanent” and “self.” What is your view of permanence? What is your view 
of a Self? Does this view cause you any suffering?” 


* Can you imagine something that your mind can’t think of that might not be impermanent?® 


¢ Does a Generally Characterized Phenomenon have any inherent characteristics?°! 
(This analysis refers to the pramana teachings of Dignaga and Dharmakirti, which I had 
previously studied with Lama Tenpa.) 


¢ What is the source of your most disturbing emotion (A/esha)?” 


* How does “best” exist? (This question is a response to my discovery that my greatest 
klesha involves a fear of not having “the best” experience.) Is “best” separate from 
the experiencer?® 


¢ What exactly is the Self of Phenomena (the object of negation of the second turning)?™ 


I found these instructions very helpful and illuminating (particularly the exploration of 
the nature of concept). But I also became somewhat concerned because we seemed to be departing 


38 Weiser, Meditation Journal, 9/29/10 
*° Weiser, Meditation Journal, 10/6/10 
60 Weiser, Meditation Journal, 10/15/10 
61 Weiser, Meditation Journal, 10/20/10 
6 Weiser, Meditation Journal, 10/27/10 
6 Weiser, Meditation Journal, 11/3/10 
64 Weiser, Meditation Journal, 11/10/10 
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from the text, and the text was, I had thought, the basis of my research. It seemed to me that Lama 
Tenpa was giving to me were related to those found in Progressive Stages of Meditation on Empti- 
ness, by Khenpo Tsultrim Gyamtso, Lama Tenpa’s teacher. At one point I asked Lama Tenpa whether 
we were following Pawo Rinpoche’s commentary or that of Khenpo Tsultrim Gyamtso. He replied 
(I paraphrase) “I’m keeping both of those texts in mind, and I’m helping you clarify those things 
that you personally need to clarify.” This was the hallmark of Lama Tenpa’s work with me: 
he insisted that rather than go through some standard procedure, I should find the appropriate object 
of negation for myself. He told me that it was possible that “textbook” meditations might not always 
be appropriate to my particular case.® This assertion raises the issue of the proper relationship of 
text and oral instruction. Lama Tenpa asserted that while the root text is always honored as the most 
important, generally it was acknowledged that oral instruction was the most helpful. (My experience 
studying within the Tibetan tradition has generally confirmed this. The bulk of the study tends to be 
on commentary, not on original texts. For instance, in my work with Lama Tenpa, I received oral 
instruction on a commentary ona doha referring to a sutra, where the sutra was ostensibly considered 
primary, since it contained the words of the Buddha, but the words of the sutra were completely 
obscured by the levels of commentary above.) 


In the traditional language of Tibetan Buddhism, one could say that the practitioner 
applies the antidote of analytic meditation to the object of meditation. Lama Tenpa stressed that 
an antidote need not express the truth: truth is, in any case, beyond expression.® The antidote merely 
helps dissolve the unhelpful concept. Clinging to the antidote as truth is another problem (and will 
require another antidote). 


Perceived Results of Analytical Meditation 


As aresult of practicing the analytic meditation approach, I experienced a greater interest 
in and understanding of the effect of concepts. I realized that concepts were both the main hin- 
drance and the main vehicle for progress on the Path. I became convinced that simple concepts arise 
naturally and spontaneously and could be employed usefully; that no concept is in itself problematic 
-- rather the problem lies in our relationship to concepts, particularly in our clinging to the belief that 
certain concepts are “true.” I realized that even the most useful concept could not be true in itself, 
and began to see that any view, even the most helpful view, could not possibly be ultimately true. 
I began to understand the nature of my own habitual clinging to view, and I opened up to the use 
of “untrue” views as antidotes. Since one of my prime areas of clinging is view, this understanding 
had quite an impact on me. 


My appreciation of the use of concepts led me to a greater appreciation for textual study, 
and in particular for the style of contemplative analysis that I undertook during retreat; I saw how 
textual analysis could be of enormous help in combating pernicious concepts. I also saw how 
an emphasis on conceptual exploration could lead to an excited, ungrounded mental state. This led 
me to an appreciation of the assertion that vipasyana must be grounded in samatha. 


6 In Confession of a Buddhist Atheist, (New York: Random House, 2010), p 45, Stephen Batchelor mentions his 
disenchantment at debates and logical analyses that seemed only to confirm foregone orthodox conclusions. This was 
not my experience with Lama Tenpa --he insisted that I come to my own conclusions. (Of course, he would debate me 
on those with which he disagreed.) 

6° Weiser, Meditation Journal, 9/17/10 
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Through my exploration of the nature and use of concept, I achieved a greater understanding 
of the teachings on emptiness, particularly the way in which objects are neither existent nor 
non-existent, but nevertheless appear clearly and can be used functionally. 


Samatha/Vipasyana Meditation 


Textual Basis of Samatha/Vipasyana Meditation 


The textual basis for my practice of Samatha/vipasyana meditation is the chapter “The Four 
Foundations of Mindfulness” in Heart of the Buddha by Chégyam Trungpa Rinpoche. This chapter 
is based on the lecture series entitled “Techniques of Mindfulness” given by Trungpa Rinpoche at 
Karme Chdling in August 1974 and edited by Judith Lief for publication first in Garuda magazine 
(issue IV) and later in Heart of the Buddha. {also referred to transcripts of the Vajradhatu Seminary 
led by Trungpa Rinpoche in Jackson Hole, Wyoming during the months of September through 
November, 1973, as well as audio files of the lecture series entitled “Training the Mind” given by 
Trungpa Rinpoche at Rocky Mountain Dharma Center in August 1974, and audio files of the lecture 
series entitled “Techniques of Mindfulness” mentioned above. I consulted Gaylon Ferguson’s Natural 
Wakefulness®’ as additional research. (In this text, Ferguson integrates Trungpa Rinpoche’s teachings 
with those of Trungpa Rinpoche’s dharma heir, Sakyong Mipham Rinpoche, as well as with 
the teachings of the Satipatthana Sutta.) 


Although Trungpa Rinpoche prefaced his article in Garuda IV with an abridged version of 
the Satipatthana Sutta, his presentation of the four foundations differs significantly from 
the Satipatthana Sutta: in place of the four traditional foundations -- body, feeling, mind and mental 
objects --Trungpa Rinpoche presents the foundations of body, life, effort, and mind. Trungpa 
Rinpoche asserts that his teaching is “taken from the treasury of the living oral tradition,” and shows 
“the essence of each of the four foundations, the inner key to its practice.” This assertion connects 
his presentation of the four foundations with upadesa, pith instructions, rather than the collections 
of stttra (Kangyur) or shastra (Tengyur). 


Trungpa Rinpoche does not identify a specific source for his teaching. This is not uncommon 
among Buddhist teachers —teachings are often given without any citation of the textual basis for 
those teachings.® It is possible that Trungpa Rinpoche received this teaching in its current form from 
one of his teachers. It is also possible that he received these teachings in a different way: within 
the Shambhala lineage, Trungpa Rinpoche is understood to be a tertén, a discoverer of terma, or 
hidden dharma teachings.” Given that Trungpa Rinpoche refrains from citing any underlying sutra 
or commentary, it is not unreasonable to hypothesize that his teachings on the four foundations 
teaching might be terma.”° 


87 Gaylon Ferguson, Natural Wakefulness: Discovering the Wisdom We Were Born With (Boston: Shambhala, 2009) 

% For instance, as mentioned above, the Drupén Khenpo Lodré Namgyal never mentioned that his presentation was 
a summary of Pawo Rinpoche’s commentary. 

® Chégyam Trungpa Rinpoche and Carolyn Rose Gimian, The Mishap Lineage: Transforming Confusion Into Wisdom. 
Boston: Shambhala Publications, 2009 109 n. 2. Fabrice Midal, Chégyam Trungpa: His Life and Vision (Boston: Shambhala 
Publications, 2004) 219 — 220. 

7 Gaylon Ferguson has mentioned to me in conversation that he finds these teachings to be “virtually terma’’. (Private 
correspondence 7/12/10) 
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Trungpa Rinpoche did not teach extensively on the four foundations of mindfulness, 
nor does his successor, Sakyong Mipham Rinpoche.’! However, Trungpa Rinpoche’s presentation of 
the four foundations of mindfulness is still taught regularly by senior teachers, or acharyas, and 
other teachers within the Shambhala Lineage.” 


Trungpa Rinpoche uses the outgoing breath as the primary object of meditation throughout 
his presentation of the four foundations. On the inhalation, the practitioner is directed to let go of 
the object and allow for a space or gap. Rather than encouraging concentration, this technique fosters 
a lightness that Trungpa Rinpoche characterized as touch and go: “You focus on the object of 
awareness, but then, in the same moment, you disown that awareness and go on.””In the process 
of Trungpa Rinpoche’s four foundations, the practitioner is encouraged to develop awareness of 
aspects of experience in addition to the object of meditation. 


In Trungpa Rinpoche’s first foundation, mindfulness of body, the practitioner develops 
mindfulness of his relationship to and confusion about his own body.” The meditator comes to 
realize that what he normally thinks of as “body” is in reality a complex of projections about 
the body. This psychosomatic body is not rejected; instead, it is accepted as the basis of practice. 


In the practice of the second foundation, mindfulness of life, the practitioner identifies 
the fundamental activity of mind, the “survival instinct”’’. The survival instinct incessantly categorizes 
objects as attractive, threatening, or neutral. As we have seen in the presentation of Goenka above, 
this activity could be understood to be the basis of the three ki/esas, or disturbing emotions, passion, 
aggression, and ignorance which are traditionally held to be the roots of suffering. But Trungpa 
Rinpoche’s approach does not aim at uprooting this process. Instead, the meditator is instructed 
to harness the survival instinct. As a result of accepting and harnessing the survival instinct, 
the practitioner can integrate all the facets of his life with meditation. The practitioner does not need 
to retreat into a yogic cave to practice (nor should he pretend that he has so retreated). 


In the practice of the third foundation, mindfulness of effort, the practitioner develops 
an awareness of the way in which the mind moves. Trungpa Rinpoche characterizes this movement, 
as sudden, non-conceptual and effortless. The easiest way for the meditator to notice this effortless 
movement of mind is to track the moment when he realizes that he’s lost the primary object of 
meditation (which, as noted above, continues to be the breath throughout the four foundations.) 
Once the meditator loses the object, he has the opportunity to witness the spontaneous effort of 
the mind that notices and returns to the object. There is no work involved in this spontaneous effort, 
but there is work involved in maintaining the discipline of the practice that makes the spontaneous 


"| My research has uncovered only three instances in which Trungpa Rinpoche gave formal teachings on the four 


foundations of mindfulness: at the Hinayana/Mahayana Seminary given at Jackson Hole in 1973; at the seminar entitled 
“Training the Mind” given in Rocky Mountain Dharma Center in August, 1974; and the seminar entitled “Techniques 
of Mindfulness” given at The Tail of the Tiger in August, 1974. I have found only one instance of the Sakyong, Jamgon 
Mipham Rinpoche teaching on the topic: 1999 Seminary Transcripts: Teaching From the Sutra Tradition — Book Two, 
(Halifax: Vajradhatu Publications, 2000) 177 — 180. In this transcript, the Sakyong’s teaching does not refer to Trungpa 
Rinpoche’s presentation of the four foundations, but is consistent with the Mahayana portion of Pawo Rinpoche’s 
commentary 

® See http://www.chronicleproject.com/CTRlibrary/training the _mind.html, for a discussion of this. 

3 Trungpa, Heart of the Buddha, 33. 

™ “The process of meditation has to take into account that the mind continually shapes itself into body/ike attitudes.” 
Trungpa, Heart of the Buddha, 30. 

® Trungpa, Heart of the Buddha, 32-33. 
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effort evident. I suggest that this is a reason that Trungpa Rinpoche advocated the technique of 
light awareness on the outgoing breath: this technique provides enough structure for the meditator 
to be aware of breath as the object of meditation, and enough openness so that it is very likely that 
the meditator will lose that object of meditation, and therefore have the opportunity to witness 
the movement of mind. 


In the practice of the fourth foundation, Mindfulness of Mind, the meditator develops 
awareness that encompasses all aspects of experience. Trungpa Rinpoche characterizes this panoramic 
awareness as the fruition of the practice of the four foundations. In its fruition, mindfulness of 
mind dispenses with the dualism of noticing the experience and embraces the non-dualism of being 
the experience. I maintain that the fruition of Trungpa Rinpoche’s approach to the four foundations 
of mindfulness is the experience of a mind that rests in the non-dual, spontaneous activity of 
awareness. This is the union of Samatha and vipasyana. 


In the preface to his article in Garuda IV, Trungpa Rinpoche cites the Tibetan convention 
of a three yana path — Theravada, Mahayana, and Vajrayana — and places the practice of the four 
foundations of mindfulness within the practices of the Theravada.’° Based on this, we might assume 
that these practices are appropriate only for the beginning of the path and that they would be 
superseded by “higher” Mahayana and Vajrayana practices as the practitioner progressed along 
the path. However, at the very beginning of the 1973 seminary, (during which he taught publicly 
for the first time this version of the four foundations of mindfulness) Trungpa Rinpoche asserted 
that it is not the specific practice, but the quality of involvement and inclusiveness of that practice 
that determines realization. Above, I noted that we could reread Trungpa Rinpoche’s definition 
of the fruition of the practice of the four foundations, mindfulness of mind, as “mind that rests 
in the spontaneous play of unadorned non-duality.” This is tantamount to the realization of 
the Madhyamikas, a realization appropriate to the end of the path, not the beginning. I suggest 
that it is consistent with nature of mind teachings that “preliminary” instructions point to the same 
fruition as do the highest teachings. 


Practice Instructions for Samatha/Vipasyana Meditation 


Gaylon Ferguson’”’ was my meditation instructor during my semester-long practice and 
Allyn Lyon” was my meditation instructor during dathiin. Both Ferguson and Lyon studied with 
Trungpa Rinpoche directly and both are acharyas, senior teachers, within the Shambhala lineage. 
Ferguson’s meditation instructions corresponded to the text of Trungpa Rinpoche’s presentation on 
the four foundations of mindfulness as well as meditation instructions found in Trungpa Rinpoche’s 
Shambhala: The Sacred Path of the Warrior”. In his book Natural Wakefulness, Ferguson 
integrates Trungpa Rinpoche’s teaching and the Satipatthana Sutta presentation of the four 
foundations. However, in his instructions to me he did not stress the teachings of the Satipatthana 
Sutta; instead, he made a connection between Trungpa Rinpoche’s four foundations and the Kagyii 
teachings on nature of mind practices, Mahamudra and Maha Ati. 
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“Mindfulness is the level of the Hinayana...” Trungpa, Garuda IV, 15 
™ For biographical information, see note 15 above. 
For biographical information, see note 17 above. 
™ Chégyam Trungpa, Shambhala: The Scared Path of the Warrior (Boston: Shambhala, 1984) 37 — 40. 
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The treatment of the breath as object of meditation given in Trungpa Rinpoche’s presentation 
on the four foundations of mindfulness correspond closely to the treatment of the breath as object 
of meditation in the introductory levels of Shambhala Training. The structure of the Shambhala 
Training levels might seem to imply that there is an introductory style of meditation in which one 
uses the breath as an object of meditation, and a more advanced style of meditation in which one 
rests without an object of meditation. In his instructions to me, Ferguson advised me not to make 
this inference, asserting that if I developed a sense that resting with an object was a problem, 
I might develop a tendency to turn away from the world in favor of some formless meditative state. 
This would be contrary to the spirit of Samatha/vipasyana meditation, since Ferguson asserts that 
the result of the practice of the four foundations is integration with society, not separation from it.*° 


Ferguson rejected the notion that the practices of the four foundations of mindfulness 
necessarily lead toward a specific level of realization. Instead, he asserted that these practices were 
a set of tools, and that the result of the practice depended on the way in which they were used: 
in his view it was possible, through the practice of Trungpa Rinpoche’s four foundations, to arrive at 
realizations normally associated with “higher” practices. (This is consistent with my assertion above.) 


Ferguson urged me to not to pursue any specific fruition of my practice. Rather, he urged me 
to relax and not strive so hard; to allow myself to be “dumber”; to allow myself to be bored and to 
cease trying to make any particular discoveries. In Natural Wakefulness, Ferguson characterizes this 
relaxed, “not too tight” approach to meditation as demonstrating faith in the fundamentally 
awakened nature of mind.*! Ferguson’s meditation instructions to me as well as his scholarly approach 
support an interpretation of Trungpa Rinpoche’s four foundations as concordant with Mahamudra 
“nature of mind” practices®. 


Ferguson’s approach is consistent with the approach Allyn Lyon took in her meditation 
instructions to me during the Summer 2010 dathiin. In her talks during this retreat, Lyon made 
a link between the teachings of the Satipatthana Sutta and Trungpa Rinpoche’s presentation. 
Her presentation of Mindfulness of Body stressed awareness of physical sensations -- for instance, 
she instructed me to drop my awareness into my torso.* Like Goenka, Lyon presented Mindfulness 
of Body as a purification practice: she said that traumas get buried in the body; that meditation 
allows them to emerge again; and that non-doing (equanimity) allows them to unwind.™ She presented 
Mindfulness of Feeling as the “pleasure/pain meter” (I like it/I don’t like it/I don’t care),*° which 
corresponds to the extremely simple nature of vedana presented in the Abidhamma. 


In her instructions to me, Lyon referred to the text of Trungpa Rinpoche’s presentation, 
but did not hold rigidly to it. In the course of the retreat, the meditation instructions she gave to 
me shifted from stressing the samatha aspect of the practice to stressing the vipasyana aspect of 
the practice, and she asked me to contemplate what she called the Mahamudra questions: where do 
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Ferguson, Natural Wakefulness, 21. 
8! This is a central thesis of Ferguson, Natural Wakefulness. See for example, 19 — 24. 
Ferguson, Natural Wakefulness xiii. 
8 Weiser, Meditation Journal, 8/2/10. 
84 Weiser, Meditation Journal, 8/15/10. 
8 Weiser, Meditation Journal, 8/4/10 
86 Weiser, Meditation Journal, 8/12/10. 
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thoughts arise, where do they dwell, where do they go?*’ Lyon encouraged me to become lighter and 
lighter with the technique; like Ferguson she encouraged me to have faith in my awakened nature. 


Perceived Results of Samatha/Vipasyana Meditation 


As a result of practicing the Samatha/vipashayana approach, I developed the aspiration to 
connect with and integrate all parts of my experience. I became quite interested in the specificity of 
each moment of experience and interested in the way in which I experienced a given moment of mind 
as quite distinct -- even discontinuous -- from the next. I became interested in how appearances 
coalesce into mandalas — coherent and meaningful arrangements -- and I became interested in 
the process by which, upon perceiving such an arrangement, I habitually attempt to solidify it into 
some sort of stable ground. I particularly noticed that I attempt to solidify by elaborating a view or 
explanation of the mandala. I developed the aspiration to refrain from such explanations and instead 
rest in the groundlessness of constant new arisings. I became more confident in allowing openness 
to permeate my interactions with my environment and with others, and in allowing things to 
“self-liberate.” I became more open to the experience and use of non-ordinary reali 


Conclusion 


Each time I finished a semester-long practice and retreat, I felt that I could continue 
practicing that approach quite profitably for an extended period. None of the three practices seemed 
as if it were in error; none seemed likely to lead me toward greater suffering; all three helped me 
alleviate my own suffering; none seemed to be in conflict with the others. 


When I had contemplated my research, I noticed that each of the practices addressed habitual 
patterns of mind in a different way. Vipassana meditation focuses on examining certain characteristics 
of mental states and psychophysical processes. These characteristics correspond to categories of 
the Abhidhamma teachings. Practicing vipassana meditation led me to natural renunciation of 
actions of body, speech and mind that result in painful mental states, and cultivation of actions of 
body, speech and mind that result in mental states conducive to happiness. Analytical meditation 
focuses on the content of conceptual mind. It examines concepts, particularly those that have 
solidified into views. It targets these solidified concepts by way of logical reasoning that 
corresponds to the analyses found in the Madhyamaka teachings. Practicing analytical meditation 
led me to an understanding that such solidified views are not reliable, that they lead to suffering 
and not to happiness, and therefore to the renunciation of such views. Samatha/vipasyana 
meditation focuses on the process of mind, particularly the process whereby the meditator creates 
rigid distinction between Self and that which is perceived as Other. It encouraged me to include 
into my awareness that which cannot be characterized (space/gap) as well as to notice the effortless 
movement of mind that is beyond his control. It shares this interest in “unconditioned phenomena” 
with the teachings on Buddhanature. Samatha/vipasyana meditation led me to a renunciation of 
the habit of making separations between myself and environment and myself and others. 


87 Weiser, Meditation Journal, 8/6/10. Trungpa Rinpoche poses these questions in 1973 Seminary Transcripts, p. 


35. The Ninth Karmapa, Wangchug Dorje, also poses these questions in The Mahamudra Eliminating the Darkness, 
Commentary given orally by Beru Khyentze Rinpoche, trans. Alexander Berzin (Dharmsala: Library of Tibetan 
Works and Archives, 1978) 70, 73. 
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At the risk of oversimplification, I note that each of these three approaches can be understood 
to address most effectively one of three fundamental types of mental disturbance — greed, hate and 
ignorance — that are traditionally understood to be the roots of suffering. 


Vipassana meditation most effectively addresses the mental disturbance of desire. It helped 
me clarify the way in which I cling to those actions of body, speech and mind that I mistakenly 
believe will relieve my discomfort and give me pleasure. As a result of the practices of vipassana 
meditation, I developed a felt sense of the suffering that this clinging causes, and therefore developed 
natural renunciation. Analytical meditation most effectively addresses the mental disturbance of 
ignorance. It helped me clarify the way in which I create views in the attempt to establish a stable 
and reliable description of reality. I cling to these views as trustworthy guides that will enable me 
to successfully manipulate my physical and emotional environment. As a result of the practices of 
the analytic meditation approach J understood better the baselessness of such descriptions of reality. 
I developed greater flexibility of view, and understood better the nature and use of concept. 
I understood that views and concepts have no inherent value and might best be understood as antidotes. 
Samatha/vipasyana meditation most effectively addresses the mental disturbance of aggression. 
It helped me clarify the way in which I create separation between parts of my experience, and attempt 
to cling to one part of that experience and banish another. As a result of the practices of Samatha/ 
vipasyana meditation I was better able to integrate all parts of my experience, even those parts that 
cannot be characterized as “My” experience. I was better able to see that the goal of the path is not 
separate from wherever I am right now: wisdom is present in neurosis; mental confusion, samsara, 
and liberation from that confusion, nirvana, are inseparable. 


At the end of my research, I was convinced that all of these practices are quite 
complementary. J agree with Karl Brunnhélzl when he writes: 


Given that all Buddhist teachings are meant as a help for beings in their individual situations 
in life, the question is not what is absolutely right or politically correct, but what makes 
sense and is beneficial for a certain time and place in life. Needless to say, that can be the 
exact opposite of what is good for somebody else.** 


In the introduction to this paper, I noted that there is an opportunity that has arisen as a result 
of the unprecedented contact between lineages that is taking place at this time: lineages of practice 
can enrich their praxis by comparing and learning from one another. In order to enjoy such 
enrichment, practitioners must be willing to adopt an attitude of non-sectarianism. A model for 
this kind of non-sectarian interchange of praxis can be found in the Ri-me movement that flowered 
in nineteenth century Tibet. In her article “Without Bias - The Dalai Lama in Dialogue,” Judith 
Simmer-Brown lists four characteristics of the Ri-me movement: 


1. The Ri-me advocated that all traditions of meditation practice are to be appreciated, 
valued and preserved, regardless of the lineages or schools from which they have come. 


2. Ri-me’s abiding interest was in meditation and contemplative practice as the ground 
of spiritual life. 


3. Meditation is not to be regarded with naive passivity; rather, intelligent investigation 
and inquiry are crucial supports to a mature meditation practice. 


88 Karl Brunnhdlzl, Straight from the Heart: Buddhist Pith Instructions, (Ithaca, Snow Lion, 2007) xii. 
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4. The Ri-me movement was not merely an academic or elite spiritual movement, it also 
had a strongly popular side.* 


I suggest that the practice of comparative soteriology informed by the above four charac- 
teristics could lead to a strengthening of praxis within lineages. I also suggest non-sectarian dialog 
could further clarify the particular strengths of each method of practice, and help identify populations 
that might best be served by these methods. In this way, effective praxis developed by one lineage 
could be available to help alleviate the suffering of practitioners of another lineage, and to alleviate 
the suffering of non-Buddhists as well. 


* Judith Simmer-Brown, “Without Bias—The Dalai Lama in Dialogue” Criteria of Discernment in Interreligious 


Dialogue, Catherine Cornille (ed) (Eugene: Cascade Books, 2009) 213. 
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The Philosophy of Suffering and the Practice of Vipassana 
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Professor Angraj Chaudhary 


The philosophy of suffering propounded by the Buddha is not speculative but it is born out 
of his own experience. It was the direct experience not of a common man but of a very sensitive 
and pure man, who was free from defilements like greed, aversion, jealousy, anger etc., which he 
had annihilated by practicing Vipassana. 


His philosophy, therefore, is not based on abstractions. It does not speculate on ‘empty first 
principles’! in the words of Robert N. Beck - a pragmatic thinker. Buddha’s attitude to speculative 
philosophy becomes clear from what he says to Potthapada? and to Malunkyaputta.? 


When Potthapada put ten questions relating to the world and the soul like ‘Is the world eternal 
or not eternal, is the world finite or not finite, Does the Tathagata live after death or not and so on, 
the Buddha did not answer these questions. Why? Because he called them indeterminate questions. 
Answering such questions, according to him, is not ‘conducive to the purpose, not conducive to 
Dhamma, not the way to embark on the holy life, it does not lead to disenchantment, to dispassion, 
to cessation, to calm, to higher knowledge, to enlightenment, to Nibbana’*. Instead he explained 
the four Noble truths because their enunciation ‘is conducive to the purpose, conducive to Dhamma, 
the way to embark on the holy life; it leads to disenchantment, to dispassion, to cessation, to calm, 
to higher knowledge, to enlightenment, to Nibbana.” 


From this it is clear that the philosophy propounded by the Buddha is not speculative but 
pragmatic. This is also clear from what he says to Cilamalunkyaputta who also like Potthapada wanted 
to know from him the answer to such speculative questions. The Buddha said to Malunkyaputta 
that to insist on knowing the answer to such questions before one agrees to lead the holy life is as 
foolish and fruitless as a man pierced with a poisoned arrow not agreeing to have the arrow taken 
out by a surgeon until he knows all about the arrow and the person who shot it. What would be 
the result? The result would be that he would suffer great pain and die but the questions would 
remain unanswered.° 


The Buddha was a different kind of philosopher. The philosophies propounded by other 
philosophers are based on logic and reasoning. They, therefore, may be controversial and may not 
be logical. And certainly they are not useful at all for solving the existential problems of human life. 


He was not like Leibnitz nor like Heraclitus. Leibnitz talks about monad - the indivisible 
simple entity. But how this concept of monad can enable one to end his suffering, which is the greatest 
truth and an incontrovertible fact of life? Heraclitus’ said that one cannot step twice into the same 


Robert N. Beck (1979): Handbook in Social Philosophy, p. 123, Macmillan Publishing Co., New York. 
D. (Potthapada Sutta) 
M. (Cilamalunkya Sutta) 
(Tr) Maurice Walsh (1995) The Long Discourses of the Buddha, pp. 164-165 
Ibid., 
M. (Cilamalunkya Sutta) 
Walpole Rahula: What the Buddha Taught”, footnote #1, p. 26: “You cannot step twice into the same river, for fresh 
waters are ever flowing in upon you...” 
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river and he definitely understood that all things are in a constant state of flux. But this he realized 
at the intellectual level. Had he, like the Buddha realized it at the experiential level, he would also 
have become the Buddha by developing non-attachment to worldly things, which attract one and 
cause desire in him. One’s desires are not always fulfilled because the things, which one longs for 
are not permanent. Therefore when they change they cause suffering in him. Had Heraclitus realized 
the impermanent nature of things at the experiential level and trained his mind not to long for those 
impermanent things he would have definitely gone the Buddha way. 


The Buddha wanted to grapple with the problem of suffering which is ubiquitous and 
universal. Suffering is an existential problem not only of mankind but also of all living beings. 
No being is free from it. All are subject to different kinds of suffering, physical and mental. 
One who is born is subject to old age, disease and death. He is also separated from one he likes. 
This is suffering. He also has to live with somebody he does not like. This is also suffering. He does 
not get what he wants. This is also suffering. All these are sufferings from which no body is free. 
The Buddha saw it very sensitively and wanted to find a way out to end it. 


This is from where he started. He started with the real problem that faced mankind, 
with nothing abstract and speculative. He saw the problem facing him starkly. He saw the disease. 
His effort was to know the cause of disease and find out its medicine as also how and when to take 
the medicine to be completely free from the disease. 


In his spiritual journey he learned from his own experience. While practicing meditation 
he went deep into it and realized that one’s suffering is caused by one’s desires for the things he 
likes. His desires are never fulfilled because the things he desires are not permanent. They are in 
a constant state of flux. This realization came to him after practicing meditation. This was a sort of 
‘eureka’ for him. 


For practicing meditation concentration of mind is a sine qua non. The Buddha realized this 
while practicing meditation that so long as mind is not free from defilements like greed, aversion, 
jealousy, hatred etc., it cannot be concentrated. This was another big discovery. He thus concluded 
that in order to drive out defilements from mind observation of precepts (stla) is necessary. Gradually 
he learned that observation of sila helps one to achieve concentration of mind and with the help of 
this concentration one realizes the true nature of the objects of the world. 


When one comes to know the true nature of things, ignorance goes away and he begins to 
see their true nature. In other words, true knowledge dawns upon him. He sees the objects of his 
attachment impermanent, becomes disillusioned and concludes that if the objects he longs for are 
transient and impermanent how can they make him happy? This again is a great realization born 
out of his direct experience. 


Thus the Buddha concluded that one’s suffering is caused by one’s desires and one has 
desires for things the real nature of which he does not know. There is an in-built dynamo inside 
everybody. So long as one is ignorant of the real nature of the objects of the world the dynamo 
within him fuelled by desires keeps on generating desires. And multiplication of desires causes 
endless suffering. But once he comes to know the real nature of the objects he hankers after he begins 
to develop non-attachment for them. Practice of Vipassana meditation helps him a lot. Whenever 
he practices Vipassana he experiences that what arises passes away. Nothing is permanent. So he 
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experiences impermanence (aniccata). And whatever is impermanent is dukkha (Yad aniccam tam 
dukkham) Thus he either reduces his desires and reduces his suffering proportionately or he 
completely annihilates his desires and completely eradicates his suffering. Practice of Vipassana 
helps one understand this law as it had helped the Buddha. 


The Buddha thus realized the cause of suffering. It was then just the second step for him to 
know that suffering can be eliminated by removing the cause. Thus he propounded the philosophy 
of suffering from his own experience. He had realized the great importance of observing moral 
precepts in concentrating his mind. He had also experienced the great role of a concentrated mind 
in seeing things sharply and clearly as they are and by practicing Vipassana he had seen how cravings 
are caused and how they can be eliminated. By practicing Vipassana it became clear to him that 
‘wherever in the world there is anything agreeable and pleasurable, there this craving arises and 
establishes itself.’® 


It did not take the Buddha long to conclude that cravings can be eliminated by eliminating 
the cause of cravings. And what is the cause of cravings? The agreeable and pleasurable in the world 
are the causes of cravings. By practicing Vipassana he knew that even the most beautiful objects of 
the world are impermanent. They do not last forever. The natural question was then why crave for 
them? Thus he trained his mind to see the transitory nature of objects and give up his craving for 
them. In this way by practicing Vipassana he ended his suffering. It means that anybody can end his 
suffering by practicing Vipassana. 


Because he had realized how suffering is caused and also because he had realized the role 
of morality (stla) in eliminating it so while propounding the philosophy of suffering he ethicized it. 
He was also a great psychologist. He saw the role of our mind in causing craving, he also saw how 
to tame this monkey mind, which now craves for this object and now for that. 


The Buddha thus propounded his philosophy of suffering with his bhavanamaya pafifia, 
(experiential wisdom) which is yathabhuttafianadassana (wisdom arising from seeing the truth as 
itis). Bhavanamaya pafifia means insight wisdom developed at the experiential level. There is no 
question of its being false or speculative or abstract. It is experiential knowledge. With this pafifia 
he saw the cause of suffering. The philosophy of suffering propounded by the Buddha, therefore, 
is based on his direct experience. Anybody can see for himself where craving is caused, where 
suffering arises and how craving and suffering can be ended if he practices Vipassana. 


The Buddha realized all this at the experiential level by practicing Vipassana and developing 
his pafifia (insight wisdom or understanding based on his direct experience). 


He propounded the four noble truths of suffering viz. suffering, its cause, its cessation and 
the way leading to its cessation and preached them to the first five disciples. He explained three 
aspects of each truth. One should know the first Noble Truth. This is the first aspect of the first noble 
truth. The first noble truth of suffering should be comprehended (parififieyam). This is called 
kicca fiana i.e. knowledge gained while doing. This is its second aspect. When it is thoroughly 
comprehended (parififiatam) it is called kata fiana i.e. knowledge gained when done. This is its third 
aspect. Similarly the rest of the truths should also be known comprehensively. The second noble 
truth of suffering should be abandoned (pahatabbam). This is kicca fiana and when it is completely 
abandoned (pahtnam) it is called kata fiana. The third noble truth should be realized (sacchikatabbam). 
8 (Tr) Maurice Walsh (1995) The Long Discourses of the Buddha, p. 346. 
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This aspect of this truth is kicca fiana and when it is realized (sacchikatam) it is called kata fiana. 
The fourth noble truth should be developed (bhavetabbam). This is called kicca fiana and when it is 
developed (bhavita) it is called kata fiana. 


All the four noble truths are interdependent. That is why the Buddha says, ‘he who sees 
dukkha sees also the arising of dukkha, sees also the cessation of dukkha, and sees also the path 
leading to the cessation of dukkha.’® 


One may know these four noble truths at the intellectual level, but this knowing is not of 
great help in eliminating suffering. When these four noble truths are respectively comprehended, 
abandoned, realized and developed then one understands them thoroughly. And this is not possible 
without practicing Vipassana, without realizing these truths at the experiential level. For this one 
has to develop bhavanamaya pafifia (experiential wisdom). 


The Buddha propounded the philosophy of suffering by developing his bhavanamaya pafifia. 
Therefore his philosophy of suffering can be understood by developing bhavanamaya pafifia for 
which practice of Vipassana meditation is inevitable. 


For practicing Vipassana the nature of mind has got to be understood. Mind is very fickle 
and unsteady. This is Psychology. And for concentrating mind observation of sila is inevitable. 
Stla comes under Ethics. When one understands the true nature of the objects of the world for 
which one craves, this is Metaphysics. Apart from these Vipassana also means training one’s mind 
to give up the old habit pattern of reacting to sensations that arise on one’s body. Thus Vipassana is 
a very comprehensive practice to know the nature of mind and nature of reality. Besides, it is also 
an effective tool to train one’s mind to learn to behave in a particular way. 


Practicing Vipassana the Buddha propounded the Law of Dependent Origination, 
which explains how one creates sankharas in ignorance, how sankharas give rise to consciousness, 
consciousness to nama-rtipa... and how bhava gives rise to jati and jati gives rise to old age, disease, 
death and all sorts of sorrows and suffering. The Buddha also concluded that as effect has a cause 
and as it can be eliminated by eliminating its cause, so suffering can be extirpated by eliminating 
cravings. (Yam kifici samudayadhammam sabbam tam nirodhadhammam), but how to eliminate 
cravings - the cause of suffering? 


The Buddha came out with an action —plan. The fourth noble truth i.e, walking on 
the Noble eight-fold path is the action- plan. This is how one can live this philosophy propounded 
by the Buddha, root out the causes of cravings, end one’s suffering and live a peaceful life. This path 
consists of sila, samadhi and pafifia, which are inter-related. They are the three legs of a stool which 
keep it stable. Out of the eight constituents of this path, right action, right speech and right livelihood 
come under sila, right effort, right mindfulness and right concentration come under samadhi and right 
view and right resolve come under pafifia. Samadhi cannot be achieved without observing precepts 


(five precepts) and pafifia, which enables one to see the true nature of things, cannot be developed 
without achieving concentration of mind. 


But how can the mind be concentrated without driving out defilements that agitate and 
disturb mind? For getting rid of defilements observing precepts is a sine qua non. 


° — Walpola Rahula (1959) What the Buddha Taught (quoted from p. 27) 
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When mind is concentrated one can see the true nature of things. By practicing Vipassana 
one can see it again and again and come to realize that all things are impermanent. Because they are 
impermanent, so they cause suffering called viparinama dukkha 


While practicing Vipassana one sees the true nature of things again and again and realizes at 
the experiential level that things, however beautiful they look, are not permanent. Thus he develops 
non-attachment and gradually he develops no craving for them. When cravings end, sufferings end. 


Thus the philosophy of suffering propounded by the Buddha is based on his experience. 
It is born out of his knowledge of truth as it is (Nana-dassana). Whether this philosophy is true or 
not can be proved by practicing Vipassana. The veracity or otherwise of the Law of Dependent 
Origination can be proved in no other laboratory than in one’s fathom-long body. 


But there is a basic difference between the physical laws and the laws connected with 
the four noble truths. In no other laboratory outside this fathom-long body can it be proved that 
sensations cause desire. This will be possible only when one who wants to prove it lives a pure life, 
practices Vipassana and observes his sensations. He will see that he wants to have more of pleasant 
sensations and none of the unpleasant ones. 


Physical laws can be proved in outside laboratories by anybody. He may be of greedy 
temperament. He may have several defilements. It does not matter. But the laws relating to suffering 
propounded by the Buddha can be experienced and proved by those, who live a virtuous life Le. 
observes sila, practice samadhi and are on the way to develop pajfifia. 


The first requisite of being able to practice Vipassana meditation is to live a virtuous 
life. Only when one lives a virtuous life one can attain concentration of mind with which he can 
attain panifia. Pafifia enables him to see the impermanent nature of things, which in turn makes him 
develop nirveda (non-attachment). Practicing this meditation one becomes able to see that even 
pleasant sensations do not last forever. They change. Realizing their true nature again and again at 
the experiential level one learns not to crave for them anymore. Realization of impermanence at 
the intellectual level is not enough. It has got to be realized at the experiential level. Only then one 
develops non-attachment and thus learns to remain equanimous. 


This goes a long way in eliminating one’s desires. One stops craving for things and thus 
stops creating desires. By practicing Vipassana one knows at the experiential level, not only at 
the intellectual level, that both the things he likes and does not like, cause his suffering. This 
experience becomes a ‘eureka’ for him. Once he realizes how desires arise and how sensations 
give rise to desires (vedana paccaya tanha) he comes to realize how desires can be eliminated. 
He learns not to react to sensations either positively or negatively but learns to remain equanimous. 
It is, of course, not easy, but he learns not to give importance to sensations (vedana), because he has 
realized that they are in a constant state of flux. Light of knowledge dawns upon him and gradually 
he is transformed. At least he does not crave as much as he used to do before when he was ignorant 
and did not know the real nature of things. A sure step towards reducing his desire has been taken. 
Vipassana helps one develop insight, understanding (bhavanamaya pafifia). It goes a long way in 
reducing one’s suffering if not completely annihilate it. 


I practice Vipassana and I can say with confidence that it has enabled me to understand 
the philosophy of suffering clearly. I have also understood how I can reduce my suffering if not 
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completely eliminate it. I have also learned not to be overpowered by defilements like anger and 
greed. There was a time when I used to be overpowered by anger. I used to burn for hours together. 
I used to be angry with those who had harmed me. But practicing Vipassana I learned that I burn and 
burn with anger without causing any harm to the persons I am angry with. This was a perceptible 
realization. This changed the course of my life. Now I don’t burn with anger. I do not let anger 
overpower me but I become able to check it. I have learned to root it out. I can now very well 
understand what Thera Vasabha'® means when he says that’ I harm myself before I harm 
others’ - pubbe hanati attanam paccha hanati so pare. I have learned it — so why harm myself? 
I have also learned not to let other defilements like greed overpower me. When they arise I observe 
them equanimously and they become feeble. I feel I have grown up in Dhamma. I see clearly how 
the Buddha’s philosophy of suffering is based on the experiences he had by practicing Vipassana. 


'0 Verse no.139 of the Theragatha. 
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Introductory Remarks 


The old cliché has it that there are two things of which one can be certain in life, but 
whilst there is relatively little to say about taxes, the topic - and concept - of death raises a host of 
philosophical issues. This paper seeks to examine death from the perspectives of both Western 
Analytic’ philosophy and the Vajrayana tradition. Rather than attempting to give a complete account 
of what death is, and how it is undergone - for such would be a monumental undertaking - the aims 
of the present paper are much more modest. Our goal is simply to find a way to bring Vajrayana and 
Western Analytical perspectives into a genuine dialogue concerning mind and cognition, and we 
do this by examining what each has to say on the specific topic of death. Simply staking out 
the conceptual space within which that dialogue can take place is enough for the present paper; 
conducting the debate is a much greater task that we postpone for a later date. 


We start by outlining the prevailing physicalism—in both metaphysical and epistemic 
senses—in contemporary analytic philosophy of mind, and showing how this is closely connected 
to the Western Analytic perspective on death in the practical settings of law and medicine. 
The concept of ‘supervenience’ is one way of articulating a kind of minimal physicalism; we argue 
that it is therefore shared by otherwise conflicting physicalist viewpoints within the Western Analytic 
tradition, and can also serve as the focal point for generating dialogue between Western Analytic and 
Vajrayana perspectives. Accordingly, we briefly outline the Vajrayana perspective on death, before 
returning to the question of supervenience, in a later section, in order to spell out what Vajrayana 
would or should say about the concept. We conclude with some speculative comments about how 
the dialogue thus engendered will pan out. 


1. Western-Analytic Perspectives 


Physicalism: 


It would be fair to say that within Western Analytic philosophy, the dominant conception of 
mind and cognition is a physicalist one. Physicalism comes in several different forms, but at root lies 
the conviction that everything in the universe - i.e., everything that exists - is ultimately physical. 
(For this reason, ‘physicalism’ and ‘materialism’ have sometimes been used as synonyms, though 
we avoid this usage; as contemporary science makes quite clear, there are plenty of physical 
' We use the term “Western Analytic” to refer—broadly but probably inaccurately—to refer to the approach to 
philosophical problems and methods largely employed in the bulk of anglophone philosophy departments in (e.g.,) 
the US and the UK. As with the application of any label, there are inevitably problem or puzzle cases, and neither should it 
be assumed that we buy into such sweeping distinctions, but insofar as it “western analytic” philosophy is often contrasted 
with “continental” or “eastern” philosophy, we hope the reference is clear. 
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phenomena - forces, fields and the like - to which it would be a strain to apply the cognate terms 
‘matter’ and ‘material’). In philosophy of mind, this physicalism amounts to a rejection of theses 
that account for mentality in terms of non-physical substances or properties; thus, the Cartesian 
view (arguably also shared by the Abrahamic religious traditions) that mind is a non-spatial mental 
substance (or immaterial soul) is set aside for a host of reasons that need not concern us here. 
Physicalism about the mind is largely seen as the ‘only game in town’ (Tim Crane, for example, quite 
reasonably points out: “there is in general a consensus that some form of physicalism is the solution 
to the [mind-body] problem.” (1994, p.479)), and even though there are many variants of the view, 
our contention is that they all share a common base (to which we will return later). 


Perhaps the most contested issue within physicalism concerns the extent to which it entails 
a form of reductionism. Reductionism is usually taken as a doctrine about explanation; if A is 
reducible to B, then A-related phenomena (properties, events, processes) can be fully explained in 
terms of B-related phenomena (properties, events, processes). In this sense, ontological reduction 
is literal; the fact that everything about A can be explained in terms of B means that A is no longer 
required in our ontology - it is, as common parlance has it, ‘explained away’ and our ontology is 
reduced in size. The classic example is the reduction of thermodynamics to statistical mechanics; 
given that facts about temperature can be completely explained in terms of facts about the motions of 
particles, ‘temperature’ no longer features in our ontology. At best thermodynamic talk is retained as 
a linguistic shortcut for what we know is really something else. The parallel question in philosophy 
of mind, therefore, is whether mental states and processes are reducible in this sense to physical 
(i.e., some combination of neural, bodily and environmental) states and processes. Reductive 
physicalists of various stripes (e.g., Place, 1956; Kim, 1998) hold that they are, whereas non-reductive 
physicalists (e.g., Broad, 1925; Davidson, 1980) hold that they are not. 


During the latter half of the twentieth century, Western Analytic philosophers of mind 
seemed to converge on what has been described as the ‘anti-reductionist consensus.’ Arguments from 
multiple-realisability (Putnam, 1975) and the absence of psychophysical ‘bridge laws’ (Davidson, 
1980) led many to conclude that whilst mental states are indeed physical, the reduction of the mental 
to the physical (in the explanatory sense outlined above) is not possible. Clearly, formulating such 
an account is a subtle matter of navigating between the Scylla of reductionism and the Charybdis 
of substance dualism; indeed, whether non-reductive physicalism is actually a coherent position is 
a matter of some controversy. But we need not address that matter here - all we need note for now 
is that there are (at least) two significantly different ways of adopting a physicalist metaphysics. 
In the next section, we'll show that these different physicalisms must share a common thesis of 
supervenience, and it’s that concept that will be most useful in generating the dialogue with 
the Vajrayana tradition that we seek. 


For now, let us note one potentially tricky issue - the issue of mental causation. 
Amoment’s reflection reveals many cases where, as we might ordinarily put it, the mental can exert 
a causal influence on the physical; a decision leads to an action, the sensation of itching leads to 
the behaviour of scratching. Less anecdotal examples include the fact that certain types of cognitive 
activity (such as solving a mathematical puzzle) can delay the onset of a neurophysiologically-based 
epileptic seizure (see Thompson and Varela, 2001), and that certain meditative practices found 
in gluumo yoga can result in physical changes in body temperature and metabolic rates (Benson 
et al., 1982; Cromie, 2002). These examples seem to be prima facie cases where the mental, 
qua mental, exercises causal powers ‘downwards’ onto the physical. We might legitimately ask, 
therefore, how physicalist viewpoints can account for them. 
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The reductionist answer is largely deflationary; reductive physicalists effectively deny that 
there is such a thing as genuine downward causation. On this view, since mental phenomena can 
be explained in physical terms, any apparent instance of mental causation is really just a case of 
(unproblematic) physical causation. By contrast, the non-reductive view embraces mental causation 
at the risk of abandoning physicalism; after all, if the mind is physical but cannot be explained as 
such, the only way to say why itching leads to scratching seems to accord mentality with unique 
causal powers that are absent from the physical, and this is precisely what the substance dualist 
contends.. It is this tension that has led philosophers such as Jaegwon Kim to describe non-reductive 
physicalism as an ‘unstable halfway house’ - you can have physicalism if you’re willing to have 
reductionism, but you can’t have the former without the latter, so the claim goes. 


The nuances of this debate need not concern us for now. What’s important is that both 
reductive and non-reductive physicalist positions face problems in accounting for genuine 
mental-physical causation (the former counterintuitively denies it, the latter embraces it at the risk 
of abandoning physicalism). The importance of this fact will become apparent in another section of 
this paper, where we consider Vajrayana’s requirement of genuine mental causation. For now, we 
turn to the Western treatment of death. 


Death 


In contemporary western societies, death is one of the most paradoxical of phenomena: 
it is inevitable, but probably the most feared event; it happens to all of us, but is generally a taboo 
topic of discussion. We have physicalized, sanitized and isolated death from common view. We 
have pathologized it and expended great medical effort to stave off its inevitability. Medicine has 
had great success in creating procedures and machinery to override the body’s essential but failing 
functions. Thus, in the last sixty years, the question has arisen as to how to define death. This task 
has been ceded to medicine, as death is now considered mainly a pathological and secular matter. 


Prior to the wide-spread dissemination of defibrillators and mechanical respirators in 
the 1960’s the standard criterion of death was the cessation of cardiopulmonary function: an organismic 
criterion.” The three organs considered critical were heart, lungs and brain. The function of lungs 
could be tested by use of a mirror held under the nose, the heart could be assessed by palpating 
the pulse and termination of brainstem function could be determined by lack of consciousness, 
lack of awareness and lack of responsive behaviour. With the advent of mechanical intervention, 
however, lung and heart function could be artificially assisted with the consequence that the definition 
of death became less clear. Was one dead or alive when one’s essential functions were artificially 
maintained? According to the old (American) cardiopulmonary standard one was alive so long as 
cardiopulmonary functions remained, either assisted or unassisted. The current (American) legal 
criterion of death is the whole brain standard, which judges one as dead even if cardiovascular 
function is artificially maintained so long as the whole brain is irreversibly non-functional (molecular 
function of the brain alone is ignored). According to this criterion, death ensues when the whole brain 
- lower brain and higher brain - irreversibly ceases to function; this includes the brainstem (which 
governs autonomic functions), the cerebrum (which, in part, governs conscious awareness) and 


2 DeGrazia, David (2007). The Definition of Death. Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy: http//plato.stanford.edu/ 
entries/death-definition/ 
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the cerebellum (which governs voluntary muscle movement). This standard is generally associated, 
in the disjunctive, with the cardiopulmonary standard according to which death ensues when lung 
and heart functions terminate. That is, death is constituted when either standard is met. These criteria 
were legally codified in the Uniform Determination of Death Act, adopted by most of the states of 
the United States, the text of which states: 


Determination of Death. An individual who has sustained either (1) irreversible cessation 
of circulatory or respiratory functions or (2) irreversible cessation of all functions of the 
entire brain, including the brainstem, is dead... 


According to the view embodied in the Act, death is not seen as a process but rather as 
an event (i.e., the instantiation of a property at a time - see Kim, 1976) or a state (i.e., the end 
result of the instantiation of that property). It occurs at a moment in time, although a medical 
determination must be made as to whether this state is irreversible. So a period of time may lapse 
between cessation of neurophysiological function and medical determination of irreversibility. 


It is worth noting that according to the Act the cessation of brain/mental function may either 
be assumed or that criterion may be dispensed with altogether when heart or lung functions stop. 
Thus, the Act explicitly codifies the physicalist understanding that mental function is dependent upon 
and determined by physical function. This relationship of dependency and determination, as we shall 
discuss in detail later, is usually referred to as ‘supervenience’ in the Western Analytic tradition. 


Supervenience 


Physicalism is often characterized using the notion of ‘supervenience,’ a philosophical term 
of art designed to provide a positive account of the relationship between mental and physical events. 
In one oft-cited passage, arguing for non-reductive physicalism, Donald Davidson writes: 


“Although the position I describe denies that there are psychophysical laws, it is consistent 
with the view that mental characteristics are in some sense dependent, or supervenient, on 
physical characteristics.” (Davidson, 1980, p.214) 


Kim (1998) suggests that, following Davidson, talk of “supervenience” quickly caught on 
in philosophy of mind precisely because it appeared to offer a positive account of the relationship 
between mental and physical phenomena. Subsequent literature came to be dominated by talk of 
supervenience as an apparently viable statement of physicalism-without-reductionism. Davidson 
elaborates on what it means for the mental to be dependent on, or determined by, the physical thus: 


“Such supervenience might be taken to mean that there cannot be two events alike in all 
physical respects but differing in some mental respects, or that an object cannot alter in 
some mental respect without altering in some physical respect.” (Davidson, 1980, p. 214)* 


Davidson’s elucidation of the supervenience relationship, then, consists of two logically 


3 Uniform Determination of Death Act: National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, 1981 


4 It is worth noting, that, of Davidson’s two explications of the concept of supervenience here, the first is for events, 
whilst the second is for objects. It is unclear from Davidson’s somewhat elliptical comment, whether he intends this 
distinction to do any philosophical work—in what follows, we shall ignore it. 
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equivalent (but differently emphasised) claims, to whit: 


(D1) Things that are identical in all physical respects will be identical in all mental 
respects; and, 


(D2) Things cannot change in their mental respects without also changing in physical 
respects. 


Proposition D1 describes a relationship such that the mental is determined by the physical, 
whilst D2 describes a relationship such that the mental depends on the physical; taken together, their 
conjunction is usually understood as constitutive of the supervenience claim.° Further, we can refine 
D1 and D2 so as to capture the varieties of supervenience that appear in the literature. If we add 
the specification that they hold within a possible world, and we replace ‘object’ with ‘individual,’ 
we have the notion of “weak supervenience”: no possible world contains two individuals who have 
all the same physical properties but different mental properties. According to weak supervenience 
it is possible, however, that two physically identical individuals in different possible worlds should 
have different mental properties. 


Thus construed, weak supervenience runs into a potential problem, famously spelt out 
by Kim (e.g., 1982, 1990). According to weak supervenience, there is nothing necessary about 
the covariance between mental and physical properties; weak supervenience allows that there are 
other possible worlds where physical duplicates have different mental properties (or even no mental 
properties at all).° This causes a problem for the ability of the weak supervenience claim to capture 
the notions of dependency and determination. If x’s mental properties really were dependent on and 
determined by x’s physical properties, then it should not be possible that a physical duplicate of x 
could fail to be a mental duplicate of x. 


One way to sharpen this point is to think about how we could explain the fact that, despite 
being physically identical, x-in-w, had different mental properties from x-in-w,. We could not 
explain the difference in terms of their physical properties alone, since, ex hypothesi, x-in-w, and 
x-In-w, are physically identical. The only way we could explain the difference in mental properties 
would be by reference to some factor other than their physical properties. In this case, however, 
the mental properties would count as at least partially dependent on and determined by that extra 
factor, in which case the supervenience relationship would have failed to capture the dependency 
of x’s mental properties on x’s physical properties. 


One might think that a stronger formulation of supervenience (which denies the possibility 
that x-in-w, and x-in-w, could be physically identical but mentally different) might not fall prey to 
such difficulties. Adding the specification that D1 and D2 hold for individuals across possible worlds, 
generates this notion of “strong supervenience”: there can be no two individuals (even in different 
possible worlds) who have all the same physical properties but different mental properties. In these 


terms, the dependency of the mental on the physical is held to be necessary. 
5 Kim’s (1998, p.9) definition, for example is equivalent to the conjunction of D1 and D2, with appropriate modal 
qualifications. He writes “Mental properties supervene on physical properties, in that [D2] necessarily, for any mental 
property M, if anything has M at time ¢, there exists a physical base (or subvenient) property P such that it has P at ¢, and 
[D1] necessarily anything that has P at a time has M at that time.” We might call D1 the “no zombies” clause, and D2 
the “no ghosts” clause. 

° This is to say that, according to weak supervenience, it is possible for an individual to have a physically identical 
zombie twin, as long as the two are in different possible worlds. 
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Kim argues that such a construal of supervenience falls prey to similar problems. Strong 
supervenience tells us that there is a relation such that if x-in-w, and x-in-w, have all the same 
physical properties, they necessarily have all the same mental properties. But Kim suggests that this 
construal of supervenience s‘i// fails to capture a dependency relationship since it only expresses 
the idea that the mental and physical properties of x covary. Covariance alone does not imply that 
one class of properties depends on another, since covariance is a symmetrical relationship, whereas 
dependence and determination are not. Accordingly, there are three possible explanations for 
the covariance between x’s mental properties and x’s physical properties; first, they could covary 
because the mental depends on the physical; second, they could covary because the physical depends 
on the mental; third, they could covary because both depend on some ¢hird factor. Only the first of 
these possibilities expresses the dependency relationship that supervenience-physicalism was 
supposed to capture. The trouble is that the concept of strong supervenience itself provides no way of 
adjudicating between the three possibilities, and so, once again, cannot do the job it was supposed to. 


Kim concludes that since supervenience fails to capture the notion that the mental is 
dependent on or determined by the physical, it fails as a theory of the mind-body relationship. On 
the one hand, as we have seen above, the conjunction of D1 and D2 does not do enough to say that 
the mental depends on and is determined by the physical, let alone spelling out why that relation 
holds; Kim (1998. p. 13) writes: “...the mere claim of mind-body supervenience leaves unaddressed 
the question of what grounds or accounts for it.” On the other hand, reductionist and anti-reductionist 
physicalists alike can agree that physical duplicates are also mental duplicates, and that all mental 
changes correspond to physical changes. Thus, Kim argues, since the conjunction of D1 and D2 are 
tenets of both reductive and non-reductive physicalism, supervenience cannot be an independent 
position on the mind-body problem. 


Because of these problems, Kim says, all supervenience can do is to establish a kind of 
“minimal physicalism” (D1 and D2 are, after all, denied by Cartesian substance dualists and 
Berkeleyan idealists). We are inclined to agree; one of the desiderata of a physicalist mind-body 
theory is that it should say something about how or why the mental depends on and is determined 
by the physical over and above asserting the mere existence of this dependency and determination. 
We might say, therefore, that D1 and D2 need to be supplemented with a further account of 
the mind-body relation; the difference between reductive and non-reductive physicalism is, therefore, 
between different ways of supplementing the supervenience claim. 


For the present paper, however, this points to an important interim conclusion. Given that 
the dominant Western Analytic conception of mind and cognition is a physicalist one, and given 
that supervenience gives us a minimal physicalism, it follows that supervenience is a shared concept 
for pretty much all of Western Analytic metaphysics of mind. In order, then, to generate a dialogue 
between Western Analytic conceptions of mind and the Vajrayana tradition, we need to see what 
the latter would or could say about the concept of supervenience. It is to this question that we turn 
in the remainder of the paper. 
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Il. Vajrayana Perspectives 


Two Realities/Truths: 


Buddhism approaches the understanding of the mind pragmatically and phenomenologically 
and secondarily, analytically.’ Perhaps this is because the main purpose is the elimination of suffering 
(duhkha), and the path to accomplish it is experiential.’ The experiential nature is demonstrated clearly 
by the doctrine of dependent origination (pratityasamutpada). Common to Theravada, Mahayana 
and Vajrayana, the doctrine describes the twelve links that constitute the causal nexus by which 
ignorance of reality (avidya) - the first link - leads to old age and death - the last link. Conversely, 
the same doctrine also describes how the same twelve links can lead to freedom from ignorance, old 
age and death. In each case the critical fulcrum is the mind. The doctrine of dependent origination, 
initially stated by Sakyamuni Buddha, propounds the process according to which one inexorably 
and inevitably either devolves to perceive mere appearances or evolves to perceive reality as it is.’ 
Much like a physician who diagnoses an illness and its causes and then proceeds to treat it, 
the Buddha diagnosed: the illness, suffering, and its causes - the twelve links of dependent 
origination. The way to liberation, he said, was the Noble Eightfold Path (See footnote 8). 


It is important to recognize that the doctrine is not a metaphysical theory in the sense 
normally employed by western analytic philosophy. Rather, it is a means of practically analyzing 
the chain of causation by which suffering arises and can therefore be eliminated. According to 
Vajrayana, dependent origination has three levels of interpretation.'° At the first level, each of 
the twelve links, individually and jointly, is considered to be conventionally but not ultimately real. 
That is, the manner in which the links appear does not correspond with the way they actually are. 
And yet, it would be false to say that the links do not exist. They exist conventionally in the sense 
that the links explain the nexus of causation in which most of us are entrapped and they appear real 
to the conventional mind (a mind which misperceives appearances as reality). For example, death 
appears conventionally to be something inevitable and inherently existing. However, according to 
the teachings, when ignorance of ultimate reality is eliminated the chain of dependent origination 
is broken; birth, old age and death no longer occur.'' So, we might ask whether conventional reality 
supervenes on ultimate reality? This will be discussed below. 


At a deeper level, dependent origination is understood to apply to all phenomena insofar 
as everything is composed of parts and the whole does not exist independent of its parts. So, for 
example, under analysis, a table is said to exist dependent upon its parts and the parts, in turn, can 


7 This is not to say that analysis in Vajrayana is unimportant but rather that analysis is subservient to experiential insight. 


But consider Jay Garfield according to whom rationality in Buddhism is to be most highly praised since it is necessary 
to subvert reason and to articulate non-conceptual insight. Madhyamaka and Methodology: A Symposium on Buddhist 
Theory and Method. You Tube accessed 20 September 2011. (http://www. youtube.com/watch?v=nW Y0Tyhu9MM) 

8 In the First Tuning of the Wheel of Dharma, Sakyamuni Buddha proclaimed the Four Noble Truths as the means to 
extricate oneself from suffering. The Noble Eightfold Path, the Fourth Noble Truth, stated that the meansto do this were 
Right Views, Right Aspirations, Right Speech, Right Conduct, Right Livelihood, Right Effort, Right Mindfulness and 
Right Rapture. Coomaraswamy (1964) p. 38 

° “That being present, this becomes; from the arising of this, that arises. That being absent, this does not become: from 
the cessation of that, this ceases” Majjhima Nikaya, ii 32 quoted in Coomaraswamy (1964) p. 94 

0 Dalai Lama (2000) p. 35-37 

"Each of the four Schools of Vajrayana Buddhism has given a somewhat different interpretation of the two truths. 
For our purposes however, we need not concern ourselves with these differences. For a more detailed discussion see 
Newland (1999), Takchoe (2011) 
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be further and further broken down until the distinction between subject and object is dissolved. 
The analysis is captured by Dzogchen Penlop Rinpoche: 


“Tt is important to remember that the purpose of analysis is to determine if a particular 
object truly exists on the absolute level. That is what we are looking at in this process. 
We do not question whether it is there, before our eyes, on the relative level. In the very 
beginning, before our analysis, we have both an object and a subject: an object of perception 
and a perceiving consciousness. During the analysis, when we arrive at a more subtle level 
of the object’s material existence, then the subject side - the perceiving consciousness - 
apprehends it. When we reach the final stage of finding “nothing at all,” then the perceiving 
consciousness is transformed. It is no longer a “perceiving” consciousness because 
the object of perception and the act of perception are discontinued. The true existence of 
the object is no longer there, what is there is a transparent appearance, and an equally 
transparent awareness. There is no solid existence anywhere. Without solid existence, there 
is no way to delineate or define identity. Therefore, the separation between self and other, 
subject and object, becomes illusory. What occurs in that moment is the direct apprehension 
of the ultimate nature of mind which is beyond the subject-object split.”””” 


At a still deeper level of interpretation, phenomena are imputed to exist dependent upon 
their designations and concepts. The self, for example, is said to exist in such a manner, but when 
one searches for that which the term ‘self’ designates, no such entity can be found. Therefore, 
the self too is conventionally and not ultimately real.'* So the question arises: what is ultimately real 
and what is its relationship with conventional reality? It is to these matters we now turn. 


Mind: 


For Vajrayana, the two levels of reality play a prominent role in the understanding of mind. 
Mind is said to have two aspects, the discursive, discerning, dualistic mind and a deeper aspect 
referred to as the ‘nature of mind’ (Tib. rigpa, Skt. sugatagarbha). The former, which appears to 
inherently exist but in fact depends upon the survival of a person, is considered to be conventionally 
real (hereafter referred to as conventional mind). It plays an essential role in our navigation of 
the conventional world but owes its existence to the nature of mind. The nature of mind, which 
continues to abide lifetime after lifetime through eternity, is considered to be ultimately real (though, 
from the perspective of ultimate reality, empty of inherent existence). What is the relationship between 
the nature of mind and conventional mind? There is a sense in which the question is meaningless 
as ‘relationship’ assumes the existence of two things. But the Vajrayana position is that, from 
the perspective of ultimate reality, there is only one thing which, to the conventional mind, is 
misperceived as two. Restated from a western perspective the question might be rephrased, ‘in terms 
of conventional reality, what is the relationship between nature of mind and conventional mind’? 
Conventional mind certainly depends on the nature of mind since it is an emanation of it. But it is 
only partially determined by the nature of mind. It is determined by the nature of mind insofar as that 
is its essence. Therefore, conventional mind is inherently pure and so the obscuration of ignorance 
can always be cleansed. However there is another factor that determines the content and function 


2 Dzogchen Ponlop (2008) p. 64-66. 
8 Dalai Lama (2000), p.36 
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of the conventional mind: karma. It is karma that propels ignorance from the past to the present and 
obscures the nature of mind. Karma, a form of psychological momentum based upon past deeds, 
transmigrates from lifetime to lifetime with the mental continuum, and conditions cognition. But 
karma can be cleansed by meditation, contemplation and purification practices. This will be significant 
when we address the definition of supervenience directly in another section. 


Non-physicalism 


The Vajrayana understanding of mind is properly categorized as non-physicalist. While 
the conventional mind may be dependent, in part, upon brain function this cannot be said of the nature 
of mind which is immaterial as a logical matter as well as experientially. Logically, if the nature 
of mind were material then it would be composed of parts and dependent on them. Furthermore, 
as discussed below, mind is said to continue to function after the body ceases function. 


The relationship of nature of mind to the conventional mind is, depending on one’s 
philosophic perspective, either paradoxical or problematic. Conventional mind is said to be a natural 
emanation of mind as the rays of the sun are an emanation of the sun. But that analogy breaks down 
on closer examination because in the case of the sun and its rays both are physical whereas this is 
not the case with conventional and nature of mind. Furthermore, the sun and its rays are normally 
considered as separate whereas nature of mind and conventional mind are considered different 
aspects of one entity. One attribute of the nature of mind is pure, primordial awareness without 
object. The traditional analogy is to the vastness of the sky. It cannot be denied that conventional 
mind is heavily dependent upon and determined by neural correlates, the Vajrayanist might argue, 
but it is by no means clear that very subtle states of mind such as so called ‘clear light’ states will 
have neural correlates.'4 


Non-Reductionism: 


While the nature of mind is the ultimate reality conventional mind cannot be metaphysically 
reduced to it in the same way the reductive physicalist would say that mind can be reduced to brain 
function as described in section two. Since conventional mind is said to be an indivisible aspect of 
the nature of mind it cannot be eliminated from our ontology. However, the question remains, could 
conventional mind be reduced to the nature of mind even though not eliminated? Recall that in 
section two we discussed two types of physicalism, reductive and nonreductive. Reductive physicalism 
would eliminate one entity, the mental, from ontology. Nonreductive physicalism would assert 
that mental function was in fact only physical but not explanatorily reducible to the physical. Can 
conventional mind be explainable in this way? We believe that the answer is no. Nature of mind 
can explain only the aspect of mind which is primordially aware. Karma, impelled by ignorance, 
explains the the aspect of mind which remains deluded. 


4 Dalai Lama (1997) p.164-171 
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Death in Vajrayana Buddhism 


The process of dying is referred to in Vajrayana as “the painful bardo of dying”. Bardo is 
a Tibetan term which literally translates as “intermediate state”. Death takes place in two stages, 
outer dissolution and inner dissolution. Outer dissolution consists of the deterioration of the five 
physical senses and the elements that support them. First, the senses deteriorate. Then the elements 
that support them are re-absorbed - earth is absorbed into water, water into fire, fire into air and air 
into space. The dying person’s energy is concentrated at a point in the subtle body known as the heart 
centre. The breathing slows and finally stops. This is the point at which organismic function ceases. 
In the west, the person would be considered dead at this stage either by the cardiopulmonary or whole 
brain standards. However, this is when inner dissolution begins according to the Tibetan tradition. 
Now mind functions free of the body. Inner dissolution of gross and subtle levels of thought and 
emotion known as the three poisons—anger, desire/attachment and ignorance—occurs. The inner 
dissolution reverses the subtle process that occurred at birth. The teachings say that at birth, when 
father’s sperm and mother’s egg unite, consciousness enters the fertilized egg. During the development 
of the foetus the father’s essence migrates to the point of the foetus’ subtle energy body known 
as the crown chakra at the top of the head. The mother’s essence migrates to a point in the subtle 
energy body four finger widths below the navel. So during the inner dissolution the father’s essence 
descends to the heart, the three poisons dissolve and awareness becomes pristine. The mother’s 
essence ascends to the heart and all desire/attachment dissolves. When the two essences meet at 
the heart all the mental states constituting ignorance are dissolved. Duality vanishes and the ground 
luminosity—naked awareness—dawns. This is also called “the mind of the clear light of death”. 
This consciousness is the innermost subtle mind, the nature of mind, Buddha nature, the real source 
of all consciousness. This is the point at which Vajrayana would consider one to have died. 
One who, during his lifetime, has stabilized the nature of mind can continue to abide in the mind of 
the clear light of death and it is traditional to remain in this state for a period of about three days. 
If one is successful it is said that during this time the heart remains warm and the body does not 
decay. So according to Vajrayana, there is a period during which mind functions free of the physical 
body but nevertheless has a physical effect. This point is crucial to an understanding of supervenience 
from a Vajrayana perspective. 


For the dying Vajrayana practitioner, a range of meditations may be engaged in to achieve 
liberation depending on one’s level of realization. The practitioner who, during his lifetime, has 
stabilized the nature of mind, continues to abide in it throughout the dissolution process and thereby 
obtains final liberation. For the practitioner who has not stabilized the nature of mind, during 
the dissolution process, he may practice Guru Yoga. This is the practice of visualizing and uniting 
with a deity or Buddha (yidam) which represents wisdom and compassion. So as the outer dissolution 
occurs, one might visualize this being in the various subtle energy centres and finally unite with it. 
The yidam is understood to be a representation of one’s enlightened mind. Through the practice 
of repeatedly visualizing the yidam and uniting with it while alive one comes to realize that 
the enlightened mind of the yidam and one’s own mind are not separate. 


Yet another method to assist in the transition is the technique of p’howa. It is a technique 
in which the consciousness of the dying person unites with the yidam Amitabha Buddha, who 
represents compassion. 
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For a period of forty-nine days after death the practitioner may be guided through the bardo 
of dying, the luminous Bardo, and the bardo of rebirth by recitation of the Bardo Thodol more 
commonly known as the Tibetan Book of the Dead. The book recites the experiences one is likely 
to encounter in these bardos and provides guidance to liberation — it, being understood that all one’s 
bardo experiences are solely the manifestation of the contents, proclivities and conditioning of one’s 
conventional mind from all past lives. One gains liberation by realizing this. 


Downward Causation: 


It seems clear that, from the Vajrayana perspective, ‘downward causation’ is accepted 
as an empirical fact. Most dramatically, as mentioned above, the teachings say that one who has 
stabilized the nature of mind during one’s lifetime, in death, maintains a surprising amount of bodily 
integrity for an extended period of time. This integrity is not maintained by physiological function 
but rather by the immaterial mind. 


To summarize, in Vajrayana, the nature of mind is conceived as the ultimate reality. 
Conventional mind may obscure it but because it is never permanently stained, the obscurations 
can always be removed. Buddhist practices, mostly mental, are designed to accomplish this. It is 
understood that training the mind properly clears these mental obscurations. The conventional mind 
is said to be an emanation of the nature of mind and as such, is not a separate entity. In the process of 
dying and after death one experiences one’s mind both with all its obscurations and in its pristine state. 
If one fails to recognize and abide in the nature of mind while in the bardo of death one experiences 
all the contents and proclivities of one’s deluded mind, both pleasant and unpleasant, and ultimately 
is reborn with those mental tendencies intact. Thus, the nature of mind is obscured in the next life. 


Ill. Towards a Dialogue 


Given the considerations of the foregoing sections, an important and interesting parallel 
emerges. We are faced with the situation where a central concern in both Western analytic and 
Vajrayana perspectives can be characterised in terms of “levels” and the relation between them; in 
the Western analytic approach, we are concerned with the relation between the physical and the mental 
in the “layered picture of reality,”'* whilst in the Vajrayana approach, we are concerned with 
the relationship between the nature of mind conceived as the ultimate reality, and the conventional 
mind conceived as an emanation of it. It is thus appropriate to ask whether these inter-level 
relationships might be characterised in a similar fashion, and for the purposes of the present paper 
we propose to consider whether the concept of supervenience is adequate to such a task. 


More specifically, we might return to the two propositions (considered earlier) that constitute 
the Western analytic supervenience claim, in order to see whether they can be re-deployed in a way 
that adequately describes the relationship between the nature of mind and the conventional mind. 
We must ask whether, according to Vajrayana, it would be correct to say that: 


'S Kim (2002) 
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(D1’) Change at the level of nature of mind will result in identical change at the level of 
the conventional mind; and, 


(D2’) Change cannot occur at the level of the conventional mind without change also 
occurring at the level of nature of mind. 


Before moving on to discuss this question, let us just pause to note that whatever 
the answer, our goal in this paper has been met. We stated that our aim was to bring Western analytic 
and Vajrayana perspectives into a genuine dialogue where previously we felt they ran the risk of 
talking past each other. Here we are now considering whether a concept borrowed from Western 
analytic philosophy of mind can be usefully deployed in Vajrayana metaphysics. Whether 
the answer is “yes” or “no,” it strikes us as fair to say we have found some common ground on which 
the discussion can take place. In fact, if the answer is “yes” then we can see that the contrast between 
Vajrayana and Western analytic perspectives concerning mind and cognition is a straightforward 
disagreement about which “level” is the most basic—no more problematic than any other metaphysical 
disagreement between viewpoints that nonetheless speak the same language. If, however, the answer 
is “no” (i.e., if D1’ and D2’ do not adequately capture the Vajrayana view), then it remains to ask 
why and thus to pursue the dialogue further. Our hypothesis is that in fact the answer will be “no” 
for at least three reasons. Spelling them out and evaluating them is a matter for what we hope can 
be a fruitful ongoing dialogue (not to say another paper), but we will canvas them briefly here. 


First, as we hinted earlier, supervenience in general (and its application to death in particular) 
has been developed within the Western Analytic tradition as an account of the relationship between 
states, properties and events considered synchronically (i.e., af-a-time). The Vajrayana account 
of mind is quite clearly a process metaphysics (1.e., concerned with diachronic - over time 
relationships), and thus the concept of supervenience would need to be substantially re-worked 
(to apply to processes rather than states) in order to capture the Vajrayana view. Even if such 
a re-working were possible, putting the matter in terms of the synchronic/diachchronic distinction 
suggests that the Vajrayana position may simply deny the dependency claim of D2’. Given that 
the present state of one’s conventional mind is critically dependent on the the karmic influence of 
one’s past, it is simply not the case that changes in one’s present conventional mind bear at all on 
the nature of mind; they could (counterfactually) come about in a way that depends solely on karma, 
with no change in the ‘subvenient’ nature of mind. 


Following on from this, we can identify a second point of divergence that may lead us to 
doubt the veracity of D1’ and D2’. The Western analytic concept of supervenience permits - nay, 
requires - the possibility of change in the subvenient base. This is clearly indicated by the wording 
of D2 - what it is for the mental to depend on the physical is for changes in the former to come 
about because of changes in the latter. Furthermore, we should note that D2 also permits 
the possibility that there could be changes in the physical (the subvenient base) without any 
corresponding changes in the mental; different brains might nonetheless implement the same mental 
states, and it is this possibility that gives us the important feature of multiple realisability. It is far 
from clear that the Vajrayana tradition allows for changeability in the underlying nature of mind 
(considered as the ultimate reality); indeed it probably does not. If so, it is directly at odds with both 
the articulation of and motivation for the Western Analytic concept of supervenience. 
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Finally, to return to another issue we repeatedly mentioned earlier, given Vajrayana’s 
emphasis on praxis (e.g., meditative practice and what one must do during the process of death), 
it is quite clear that it requires a robust kind of mental process which exerts a causal influence on 
the physical (i.e., ‘downward’ causation). For example, as we mentioned, one who has stabilized 
the nature of mind during one’s lifetime is able to remain in this state for about three days after bodily 
death, during which time the heart remains warm and the body does not decay. As we pointed out, 
this kind of downward causation is ruled out (or at least denied) by the reductive and non-reductive 
variants of Western analytic physicalism that nonetheless share the supervenience claim. This is 
precisely because, if the ‘higher level’ is accorded with its own causal powers, it is possible that both 
D1 and D2 (and thus, D1’ and D2’) could be violated by an exercise of these powers. Accordingly, 
we have yet more reason to think that D1’ and D2’ do not capture the intra-level relationships in 
Vajrayana in the way that D1 and D2 capture them in Western analytic metaphysics of mind. 


Needless to say, these brief reflections are necessarily speculative and will thus require 
significant work to flesh them out. But the mere fact that this “fleshing out” is possible is, we think, 
evidence for the viability of dialogue between two traditions that might otherwise simply talk past 
each other: a dialogue that we hope to have initiated. 
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Introduction 


Praxis is “where the theoretical is not separated from practice, but instead what is encouraged 
is the interplay of experience and reflection which becomes focused on concrete situations” 
(Carr, 2000, p.217). Whereas traditional theory formalizes thought, separating it from action, 
critical theory is concerned with praxis (Carr, 2000), which can be described as “a synthetic product 
of the dialectic between theory and practice” (Heilman, 2003, p.274). Similarly, Buddhism removes 
conceptual overlays and connects with direct experience, dispensing with the localization of the mind 
in one part of the body that makes it partial and frozen (Suzuki, 1959). Zen emphasizes the concrete, 
factual and existential (Suzuki, 1963) and material reality (Blyth, 1981). Non-dualism suggests that 
ideas must be tested by their practical application (Suzuki, 1949). 


There is no independent self in Buddhism. The notion that all things are empty does not 
imply that they do not exist but it does mean that they are not self-existing (Batchelor and Brown, 
1992). The inner and outer are both empty and so cannot be distinguished (Suzuki, 1953). Suffering 
results from constructing a self that is independent from others and objects, resulting in alienation 
from them, the resolution of which is fallaciously attempted through clinging to other people, 
objects or conditions, in order to bolster this sense of self. The self attaches to that which appears 
to secure it and averts itself from that which it perceives as threatening. Dualistic thought about self 
versus others/things leads to other distinctions, such as that between ‘us’ and ‘them’. In Buddhism, 
dualism is reversed in two related ways; by not clinging to the people and things that are perceived 
to be outside the self, and through meditation, which gradually erodes the distinction between self 
and not-self. Awakening to the nature of reality is realized through the selfs reunification with it, 
resulting in the demise of clinging; “since there is no self which does the possessing, there simply 
cannot be any possession” (Puligandla and Puhakka, 1970, p.346). Liberation consists of entering 
anon-egotistical state and experiencing the interdependent nature of all beings (Mishra, 2004). There 
is no independent self, in which the search for individual enlightenment ceases, and the focus moves 
to helping others (Shen-yen, in Brazier, 2002). The preoccupation is no longer private liberation 
from suffering but the “nirvana of society” (Dalai Lama, in Brazier, 2002, p.97). Collapsing dualism 
addresses the underlying causes of selfishness, merging the self with other people, and thereby 
informing relationships with them. Reunification with others leads to compassion and the focus of 
liberation becomes not the self but all beings. When we are freed from egocentricity, we experience 
unity and are at one with their suffering. So the notion of self-liberation becomes delusive because 
there is no longer a separate self from which to be liberated; liberation becomes freedom of all beings 
from suffering (Jones, 1989). Letting go of the illusion of a separate self extends self-interest to all 
beings (King, 2005). Buddhism’s notion of interdependence requires active engagement in social 
care and action. 


Accordingly, mindfulness meditation involves becoming aware of the here-and-now 
through awareness of the breath and body. It is a visceral, not a cerebral exercise (King, 1993). 
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This connection with reality potentiates meditation for praxis; “once there is seeing, there must 
be acting”, argues Thich Nhat Hanh (1995, p.91), who reinterprets the Five Precepts as the ‘Five 
Mindfulness Trainings’, with changed emphases from prohibition to constructive action, and from 
individual to broader levels of analysis (Thich Nhat Hanh, 1987a; interbeing.org.uk). 


Having introduced the principle of non-duality in Buddhism, the remainder of the paper 
will analyze Thich Nhat Hanh’s texts (in chronological order to see how his thinking developed), 
focusing on those that elaborate the relationship between meditation and praxis. The paper will close 
with conclusions and recommendations for meditation, praxis, and further research in this field. 


Discourse Analysis of Thich Nhat Hanh’s Texts 


The first text analyzed was ‘The Miracle of Mindfulness’. Here, Thich Nhat Hanh (1975), 
emphasizes breathing, with breath as a bridge connecting life and consciousness, uniting body and 
thoughts; mastering the breath is to control body and mind. Mindfulness is regarded as a miracle that 
restores us and calls back our dispersed mind; just as a magician who has cut up his body and placed 
the parts in different places and then works magic to reassemble all of the parts back into one whole. 


Meditation and praxis are inextricably intertwined. No longer is religion separable from 
life; instead, every act in daily life can become a ceremony or rite that can enhance mindfulness. 
To strengthen this relationship, Thich Nhat Hanh advocates a day of mindfulness, which can then 
penetrate and affect the other days of the week, so that they all become mindful. He suggests 
contemplating on interdependency, impermanency and compassion. The contemplation on 
interdependency involves considering the five aggregates of physical forms, feelings, perceptions, 
mental functionings, and consciousness — to see that they are only aggregates, that everything 
is one and not many different things. Contemplating interdependence involves looking into 
the aggregates to see that there is one indivisible reality. Physical form is intimately connected with 
the world outside that form. For example, the existence of a table relies on a carpenter, screws, 
forest, and indeed the sun, soil and rain that allowed the forest to grow. Equally, meditating on 
the five aggregates in oneself enables insight that life in oneself and the universe are one. Meditating 
on interdependence should take place in the context of ordinary tasks (through mindfulness of 
the body’s positions, while making tea, washing dishes and clothes, cleaning the house, or bathing), 
events (which are inter-originated and interdependent) and social relationships (I am the other person; 
the other person is me). Contemplating on compassion can be practiced by meditating on the suffering 
of those who are suffering the most. 


These themes are developed by Thich Nhat Hanh (1988), in ‘The Sun My Heart’, wherein 
he argues that meditating on interbeing and interpenetration of reality destroys concepts, in order to 
arrive at a direct experience of reality. One exercise to understand interbeing is to meditate on and 
become the person you most hate, becoming one with that person, their worries, and their suffering. 
No longer two people with separate selves but being that person leads to insight, compassion, 
tolerance, happiness, and letting go. It is possible to let go, as it is unnecessary to keep anything 
for oneself because one is no longer a fragile ‘self’ that must be preserved. The other’s happiness 
is also your happiness, so that there is no jealousy or selfishness, only tolerance and compassion. 
One suffers the other’s sufferings and so seeks to relieve these sufferings. These four virtues (known 
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as the Four Immeasurables) — loving kindness, compassion, sympathetic joy, and non-attachment — 
are metaphorized as the ‘fruits’ of the meditation on the interdependent co-arising of things. 


A virtuous circle develops, in that awareness of others’ suffering means that meditation 
can no longer simply involve withdrawing to a forest or a room to sit in meditation. Peace is not 
a personal possession but an inner peace where we are one with those who suffer. Understanding 
and non-discrimination lead to peace and compassion. With compassion, we can look at all of 
living reality at once and see ourselves in every being. Understanding allows us to view reality from 
many viewpoints, to overcome all viewpoints, and act compassionately. Thus reconciliation is not 
ambitious and does not take sides in conflicts. Thich Nhat Hanh uses the metaphor of a mother hen 
who embraces all her chicks, with two fully spread wings, to explain that love and understanding 
should displace taking sides, embracing the whole of reality. 


Meditating on interdependent co-arising enables this realization which, once attained, 
dispels discrimination and reality is no longer sliced by the “sword of conceptualization”’; “we have 
to continue practicing until... the hunger and pain in the bodies of all living species are our own. 
Then we will have realized non-discrimination, real love” (Thich Nhat Hanh, 1988, p.129). Koans 


can be used to shatter concepts and conceptualizing. 


Thich Nhat Hanh conveys the image of a jug of settling apple juice to mediate the process 
of meditation as gaining clarity through sitting still. Such clarity refreshes us and our surroundings. 
Thus the experience of seeing differently in meditation is mediated by seeing differently through 
metaphor. Awareness is metaphorized as sunlight that dispels the boundary between the sacred and 
the profane, making each action sacred; for example, doing the dishes becomes a mindful activity. 
Itis necessary to realize this, otherwise it will never be possible to live in the present moment, always 
being transported into the future. Mindfulness involves being in the here and now, so it is important 
to take care of the body in a nonviolent way, as it is not just a means to practice the Way, it is 
the Way. The body is not only the temple but is also the sage. 


In ‘The Diamond that Cuts through Ilusion’, Thich Nhat Hanh (1992) reinforces the notion 
of our interdependence with each other and with the environment, deploying various metaphors. 
He argues that we are not an island and therefore we need to help all living beings, without 
distinguishing between the helper and those helped. Interbeing and mutual interdependence 
is conveyed with the metaphor of the left and right hand, one helping the other in a formless way 
that does not distinguish between the hands; “our right hand puts a band aid on our left hand, without 
discrimination” (Thich Nhat Hanh, 1992, p.38). Interbeing and mutual interdependence also applies 
to our relationship with the environment; polluting and destroying nature is to pollute and destroy 
ourselves. Discriminating between human and non-human leads to our destruction, as in climate 
change, so to protect ourselves, we must also protect the non-human. How is this to be achieved? 
Through meditation. Whereas we normally use our conceptual knowledge to grasp reality, 
meditation breaks through conceptual limitations so that we can move freely in what is metaphorized 
as “the boundless ocean of reality” (Thich Nhat Hanh, 1992, p.61). 


Commenting on Buddhism’s Five Precepts, in ‘For a Future to be Possible’, Thich Nhat Hanh 
(1993a, p.185) refers to “the lamp of mindfulness” and then explains the practice with a more 
extended metaphor of crossing the ocean on a boat and getting caught in a storm. In this situation, 
it is important to stay calm and not panic. This is to be achieved through focusing on the breath. 
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Being calm, we will know what actions to take and which to avoid. Otherwise, the boat may 
capsize. Mindfulness allows us to see things more clearly and know what to do to improve a situation. 
Mindfulness produces concentration, which brings about insight and wisdom. Thich Nhat Hanh 
(1993a, p.186) extends the metaphor to explain how mindfulness also reduces fear; “...the waves are 
impermanent and without a self. But if we look more deeply, we see that the waves are also water. 
The moment the wave realizes that it is water, all fear of death, impermanence, and non-self will 
disappear.” Thich Nhat Hanh (1987b) further develops the metaphor in “Being Peace’ by explaining 
that our world is a very small boat in the cosmos and our situation is as vulnerable as this boat in 
the sea, with the proliferation of nuclear weapons. Humankind has become a dangerous species and 
the answer is for people to meditate and to be peace. 


Commenting on the Sutra on the four establishments of mindfulness, in “Transformation 
and Healing’, Thich Nhat Hanh (1993b) explicates several methods of meditation practice. 
It is essential to mindfully observe the body and to engage in conscious breathing, following 
the breath, in order to return to ourselves, become calm, and regain contact with life, here and now. 
Through conscious breathing, we harmonize and unify body and mind. Awareness of body actions, 
positions, and parts leads to contact with the body, awareness of body and universe interdependence 
leads to interdependence of self and non-self, while awareness of body as impermanent (noticing 
the ageing or decomposition of the body) produces an understanding of transience. All of these 
exercises realize impermanence, selflessness and interdependent origination, leading to freedom 
from clinging and suffering. Mindfulness can heal thoughts and feelings in the following ways. 
Emotional wounds can be healed with awareness of joy. We should identify our feelings and go 
further to identify the ‘roots’ of feelings. Deep reflection makes it possible to see the relative nature 
of feelings, that (un)happiness can come from the same thing as happiness. Therefore, happiness is 
unconditional. Observing the desiring mind leads to the cessation of suffering, while observing anger 
provides the basis for love and compassion. Anger can be displaced by meditating on love. Finally, 
this text offers key principles for practicing meditation: recognizing that mind and mind objects are 
one, observing is being one with object of observation, following the way of no conflict (with others 
or indeed with ourselves), and remembering that observation is not indoctrination, 


Thich Nhat Hanh’s (1995) ‘Peace is Every Step’ is subtitled ‘The Path of Mindfulness 
in Everyday Life’, clearly highlighting that meditation is confined neither to monastics nor to 
the meditation hall; instead, meditation is practiced within daily life, both in order that the benefits 
of meditation are maintained, and also so that meditation translates into action. Thus, Thich Nhat Hanh 
says that we can breathe anywhere, in an airport for example, “breathing mindfully in any position 
at any time can help you recover yourself” (Thich Nhat Hanh, 1995, p.16). Meditation is not for 
avoiding problems; indeed, such an approach will mean that the problems will just return. Instead, 
meditation is to be practiced throughout daily life and including our everyday problems, and this 
will enable communion with life. Everyday experience in Europe includes the sound of church 
bells which, like temple bells, can be used as a reminder to be aware of the here and now. Indeed, 
any sound or any light (e.g. a sun ray) can serve as a reminder for mindfulness. Instead of seeing 
daily life as a distraction from meditation, all of our activities, such as eating, washing dishes, 
walking, phoning, and driving are all advocated as meditation exercises. No longer is life to be 
decompartmentalized with barriers between practice and non-practice; instead, meditation is to be 
brought out of the meditation hall and into the kitchen and office, so that it penetrates daily life and 
affects social concerns. 
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Just as there is to be no division between the meditation hall and daily life, mind and body 
are also connected in mindfulness meditation. Accordingly, a mindful person treats her body as 
a musician looks after her instrument, in a nonviolent way. The metaphor illustrates the importance 
of respecting the body and reflects how Zen privileges the here-and-now (instead of a disembodied 
and abstract spirituality). Accordingly, mindfulness involves “wishlessness” or “aimlessness” — “do not 
put something in front of you and run after it, because everything is already here, in yourself... 
we do not try to arrive anywhere” (Thich Nhat Hanh, 1995, p.37). 


Mindfulness meditation connects one with others. To think of ourselves as separate is 
a conceptualization and a false one at that. Thich Nhat Hanh argues that we must be careful not to 
imprison ourselves in such concepts; everything contains everything else, so that we cannot just be, 
we are interbeing and, as such, we hold responsibility for everything that happens. 


Thich Nhat Hanh employs various metaphors to mediate this. He argues that we are all 
interconnected like leaves on a tree. Interbeing is metaphorized in terms of a sheet of paper that is 
interdependent with clouds, rain, trees, and loggers, which are all needed for paper to exist. The rose 
and garbage also depend on each other and are equal, such that the garbage is as precious as the rose. 
Everything and everyone has suchness, an essential true nature, and we must recognize the flower 
and the garbage aspects of a person if we are to live in peace and happiness with them. If we do 
not do so, internal formations will arise — metaphorized as fetters or knots; a knot is tied when we 
do not effectively communicate with and understand one another. Suchness is also explained with 
metaphors of gas and electricity, which have suchness; both are dangerous but can be used for our 
benefit, providing that we use them mindfully — so we must be mindful in all situations. 


Most of the metaphors used by Thich Nhat Hanh relate to organic growth in nature, 
reflecting his caring, nurturing and humanistic Buddhism. For example, he refers to planting good 
seeds of mindfulness, which act like antibodies ona virus, dispelling the negative seeds. Mindfulness 
nourishes our tree of understanding and love. Thich Nhat Hanh likens the process of mindfulness 
to when we boil potatoes in a pot of water; the fire is mindfulness, breathing and focusing on anger, 
the lid is concentration (the lid prevents heat/anger escaping), and with cooking, anger is transformed 
into understanding and compassion. He uses the metaphor of a lettuce to explain how mindfulness 
affects our relationships; if the lettuce does not grow, we do not blame it - but we do blame our 
friends or family when things go wrong. Instead, we need to take care of them, just like when we 
grow a lettuce (which we nurture by giving it access to water, sun, and fertilizer). Blame, reasoning 
and argument have no positive effect - only love and understanding changes the situation. We are 
one with others and the environment because we have interbeing; a notion metaphorized with 
the idea that the sun is our second heart, one that is shared by all living things. Equally, all earth is part 
of our body; we must be interdependent with it in order to survive. We must be the forest or the river, 
so that we do not pollute it. Clarity, determination and patience in social and environmental action 
are the fruits of meditation, while the roots of war are in our industries, societies and consumerism. 


Similar metaphors of organic growth in nature can be found in the title and text of 
Thich Nhat Hanh’s (1996) ‘Cultivating the Mind of Love’. Meditation cultivates the garden, wherein 
seeds of love, understanding, enlightenment and happiness are already present. Just as a pregnant 
woman experiences transformation and peace, meditation is giving a baby Buddha inside us a chance 
to be nourished and born. We need to trust this meditation process, just as a woman trusts her body 
to nourish her baby. 
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Thich Nhat Hanh’s (1998a) book ‘Interbeing’ is subtitled ‘Fourteen Guidelines for Engaged 
Buddhism’, which provide ‘Fourteen Mindfulness Trainings’, only a few of which are selected for 
discussion below. We should nurture a mindful approach to anger so that we transform the ‘seeds’ 
of anger by practicing mindful breathing or walking and acknowledge, embrace, and look deeply 
into our anger. Mixed metaphors extend this teaching; the seeds of anger and hatred can be tackled 
with the ‘preventative medicine’ of meditation; the light of awareness can be shone on our unpleasant 
feelings to identify their roots. Instead of feeling angry, we can learn to be compassionate to ourselves 
and others. Thich Nhat Hanh (1998a, p.34) explains with this metaphor; “when we grow a lemon 
tree, we want it to be vigorous and beautiful. But if it isn’t vigorous and beautiful, we don’t blame 
the tree. We observe it in order to understand why it isn’t growing well.” Similarly, we should not 
blame human beings when they are not growing well. The message of this metaphor is that people, 
like lemon trees, will grow properly if we take good care of them. Blaming is unhelpful whereas 
love and understanding helps people change. Caring for people is rewarded by their pleasantness, 
just as caring for a lemon tree rewards us. Meditation’s purpose is to see, hear and understand others. 
Thich Nhat Hanh explains his teaching with the metaphor of a pirate; if he had been born and raised 
in a pirate’s social conditions, then he would have become a pirate. Various interdependent causes 
have created the pirate’s existence, so it is not the pirate’s responsibility but also that of society; 
we all share the responsibility for piracy; “meditating on dependent origination and looking with 
compassionate eyes helps us see our duty and responsibility to suffering beings” (Thich Nhat Hanh, 
1998a, p.35). 


Life is only available in the here and now, so it is imperative to live deeply each moment 
of daily life, instead of losing ourselves in dispersion or getting carried away by regrets, worries, 
craving, anger, or jealousy. Mindful breathing allows the meditator to come back to what is 
happening in the present moment. This mindfulness training is emphasized when it is metaphorically 
compared to the ‘kernel of a peach’, at the ‘heart’ of our lives. 


Thich Nhat Hanh (1998b), in ‘Fragrant Palm Leaves’, argues that sitting is just one part 
of Zen —we dwell in the present moment while performing daily tasks, which Zen can infuse with 
mindfulness. Otherwise, reality is only seen through the ‘dark curtains’ of our selfish desires and 
narrow views. 


In ‘The Blooming of a Lotus’, Thich Nhat Hanh (2009) provides a ‘Guided Meditation 
for Achieving the Miracle of Mindfulness’. Here it is argued that meditation’s function is that of 
healing and transforming, through being mindful of what is within and without, producing insight 
and wisdom that liberates us from suffering and causing suffering to others. It helps us to bring about 
change and to help others to be free. 


Meditation can be practiced anywhere, in any daily activity. Conscious breathing leads to 
realizations of “impermanence, emptiness, interdependent origination, selflessness, and non-duality 
of all that is” (Thich Nhat Hanh, 2009, p.4). It puts us in touch with the body and loving our own 
body enables us to love others. Mindfulness instructs us what kinds of sense contact to foster or 
avoid, so that we can exercise wise discretion when choosing films, music, books, conversations, 
and what thoughts to nurture. Many people are always in a restless hurry and do not know how to 
care for their bodies and minds, bartering their health away to obtain material comforts, but in doing 
so they destroy body and mind; pointing to the need for awareness of body and mind. 
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Meditating on impermanence can help dispel the despair of environmentalists and develop 
an acceptance of impermanency, which brings peace and wisdom in how to reverse global warming. 
Meditating on the impermanence of someone, who caused us to suffer and hate them, can dissolve 
anger and foster love and compassion for that person and for ourselves. Looking deeply at there being 
no birth and no death, we realize that nothing comes and is born, and nothing dies and goes. There 
is no existence and no non-existence. We realize interdependence, interpenetration, and interbeing, 
that there is no separate self, and that “all is one and one is all” (Thich Nhat Hanh, 2009, p.94). 
Birth and death are both illusory, and reality is birthless and deathless; realising this can liberate 
us from our fears and sorrows. How can this be achieved? Through seeing, smiling, and breathing, 
comments (Thich Nhat Hanh, 2009, p.96); 


“Seeing the deathless nature of my 
consciousness, | breathe in. 
Smiling to the deathless nature of my 


consciousness, I breathe out.” 


Looking deeply at self as a collection of aggregates, rooted in everything (e.g. water), it can 
be seen that the view of self as a separate entity is erroneous. Thich Nhat Hanh comments on the 
Diamond Sutra, whose purpose he says is to overturn habitual patterns of thought that the self, our 
species, and other species are separately existing entities, or that a life span begins with birth and 
ends with death. Instead, all species are interconnected and interdependent — and a human life is 
present before birth and after death in many different forms, such as in elements, descendants, and 
culture. Birth and death are only apparently so, when in fact they do not exist. Such a realization 
enhances our love and respect for other species. 


Conclusion: 


This article examined mindfulness meditation, as presented in the literature of Zen, focus- 
ing on the writings of Thich Nhat Hanh, whilst also making reference to other Engaged Buddhist 
authors. It explored the relationship between Buddhist philosophy (especially non-dualism) and 
praxis, enquiring how meditation effects transformation. The key finding is that Thich Nhat Hanh 
emphasizes non-duality in mindfulness meditation and thereby is able to relate it to praxis. He does 
this in two ways; firstly, through emphasizing the non-duality of mind/body, self/other, and self/ 
environment, and secondly, through explaining his teaching through metaphors that mediate these 
non-dualities. Most of the metaphors used by Thich Nhat Hanh relate to organic growth in nature, 
reflecting his caring, nurturing and humanistic Buddhism. Engaged Buddhism requires this kind of 
meditation as well as this approach to communicating it. Zen has traditionally privileged meditation 
over and above other aspects of Buddhist tradition and practice. Thich Nhat Hanh is in line with 
this tradition but by explaining how mindfulness is to be understood and practiced within daily life 
and in relation to others and our environment, meditation is no longer seen as a narrow focus but as 
universally applicable. Accordingly, Thich Nhat Hanh (1987a; interbeing.org.uk) reinterprets and 
renames the Five Precepts of Buddhism as the ‘Five Mindfulness Trainings’, with changed emphases 
from prohibition to constructive action, and from individual to broader levels of analysis. It is con- 
cluded that Thich Nhat Hanh’s particular privileging of non-dual meditation enables the relationship 
between meditation and praxis — and that metaphorical discourse is crucial for our understanding of 
this relationship, and to ensure that meditation leads to social and environmental action. 
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A Strategic Perspective on Buddhist Meditation 


—_ 6) 


Charles Pyle 


Perceiving in terms of signs, beings take a stand on signs. 
Not fully comprehending signs, they come into the bonds of death. 
But fully comprehending signs, one doesnt construe a signifier. 


Yet nothing exists for him by which one would say, 


‘To him no thought occurs.” 


The Question 


I would like to begin by framing a question that goes to the heart of Buddhist meditation, 
then I will develop an explanation that answers the question. 


The first principle of Buddhism is that human beings are chronically plagued by suffering 
(dukkha), though we normally ignore it. The second principle is that this suffering is not intrinsic to 
human nature, but that it a function of adventitious causes extrinsic to human nature. The Buddha 
taught that the root cause of dukkha is a multifarious complex of misunderstandings of the nature 
of things, which is collectively called avijja, commonly translated into English as ‘ignorance.’ 
Since this ignorance is extrinsic, it is possible to bring this chronic suffering to an end by eradicating 
the ignorance that causes it. Therefore, since the cessation of dukkha would be of great benefit 
to human beings, the Buddha taught people how to eradicate ignorance. He taught the correct 
worldview, which consists of several interrelated principles of natural law such as tilakkhana and 
paticcasamuppada. And he taught a system of practice, itself a function of natural law, a path that 
leads to the alleviation of dukkha. The culmination of this path of liberation is a type of meditation, 
vipassana (‘clear seeing’ or ‘seeing deeply’) which enables one to see the true nature of things, 
the truth, and thereby eradicate ignorance, and thus bring about liberation from dukkha. 


There are many different principles and practices in the Buddhist worldview and the Buddhist 
path of liberation, and they are all interrelated, but for purpose of this discussion I would like to focus 
on vipassana meditation. I believe that anyone who has studied and practiced vipassana becomes 
aware of and has struggled with a fundamental question, a puzzle, a paradox, in the logic of vipassana. 
And, whereas such a paradox would be intolerable in the logic of a conventional endeavor, I suggest 
that this paradox 1s not only tolerable in vipassana, but is integral to its functionality in that its purpose 
is to see beyond conventional logic, to see the ultimate truth (paramattha sacca) that is beyond all 
logic, beyond grammar, beyond words and all other signs. It is an endeavor to see the signless, and 
from that point of view the paradox is seen as merely an apparent paradox. 


Perhaps the simplest way to see the paradox is to consider the central image of Buddhism: 
a representation of the Buddha sitting in the position prescribed for mediation. The implication 


' From Samiddhi Sutta, translated by Thanissaro 2010 
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is that if we want to follow the path of liberation from suffering prescribed by the Buddha, this is 
what we should do. And what is he doing? He is doing something very abnormal: Nothing. He is 
not reading, not studying, not talking, not building, not going, not even moving. Here is the puzzle: 
How can one progress along the path of liberation by doing nothing? How can one do something 
by doing nothing? 


Of course, while this image conveys important implications, it does not say anything about 
what is going on in the mind, and that is of the utmost importance in Buddhism, for Buddhism 
holds that mind is preeminent. The Buddha gave detailed instructions on vipassana meditation 
in the Satipatthana Sutta and the closely related Andpdnasati Sutta. One can also benefit from 
the teachings of contemporary Buddhists of great accomplishment. For example, the Venerable 
Achaan Chaa described it in simple terms thus: 


You must examine yourself. Know who you are. Know your body and mind by simply 
watching...The practice is not to try to achieve anything. Just be mindful of what is. Our 
whole meditation is looking directly at the mind.’ 


Try to keep your mind in the present. Whatever there is that arises in the mind, just watch it. 
Let go of it. Don’t even wish to be rid of thoughts. Then the mind will reach its natural state.* 


What he says here is that we should not do active analysis, or think, or even wish. There is 
a role in Buddhism for reading, studying, logical and critical analysis (vonisomanasikara), but not 
in vipassana mediation. We should just watch, and the mind will reach its natural state, the state of 
liberation. My focus here is on the point that it is not that I do something to cause liberation, but that 
if I watch, silently, passively, liberation happens to me. Here is the puzzle: How can mere watching 
result in the eradication of ignorance and liberation from suffering? On this question, Achaan Chaa 
gives us a clue: because that is the natural state of mind. Liberation is the natural state of the mind, 
and ignorance is not the natural state of the mind. So in sum the effect of meditation is not a function 
of what I do, but a function of natural forces. 


It is also made clear in the above mentioned suttas that vipassana is essentially a passive 
silent watching of what goes on in the body and mind without goal, without intent, without 
interference, even without judgment, in a totally disinvested state of mind as regards one’s likes or 
dislikes. As Venerable Analayo puts it, ‘like a spectator at a play’: 


A close examination of the instructions in the Satipatthana Sutta reveals that the meditator 
is never instructed to interfere actively with what happens in the mind. If a mental hindrance 
arises, for example, the task of satipatthana contemplation is to know that the hindrance is 
present, to know what has led to its arising, and to know what will lead to its disappearance. * 


Uninvolved and detached receptivity [is] one of the crucial characteristics of sati... 
the purpose of sati is solely to make things conscious... Sati silently observes, like a spectator 
at a play, without in any way interfering. Some refer to this non-reactive feature of sati as 
“choiceless” awareness. “Choiceless” in the sense that with such awareness one remains 
impartially aware, without reacting with likes or dislikes. 


Kornfield p. 48 
Kornfield p. 40. 
Analayo p. 57 
Analayo p. 58 
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Sati as such is mere awareness of phenomena, without letting the mind stray into thoughts 
and associations... By letting go of all dependencies and cravings during this advanced 
level of practice, a deepening realization of the empty nature of all phenomena dawns on 
the meditator. ° 


Again we see the apparent paradox that in vipassana meditation the meditator does not 
seek the goal of realization, and yet by engaging in the passive activity of vipassana meditation 
the realization of truth ‘dawns on the meditator,’ and thus his goal is attained. The meditator does 
not to do anything that is causally efficacious, and yet ignorance goes away and truth emerges. 


Finally, the same implication follows from the Buddha’s description of his own 
enlightenment by the use of passive grammar: 


Vision arose, insight arose, discernment arose, knowledge arose, illumination arose within 
me with regard to things never heard before: ‘This is the noble truth of stress.”’ 


So here is the question. How does passive, silent, detached watching of the mind lead to 
the eradication of ignorance and the emergence of truth? Above we saw the suggestion that it is 
a function of the nature of mind. If so, what exactly causes the emergence of realization? 
What dynamic is at work here? 


Buddhism is Science 


In order to answer this question, we must begin by correcting an error that European 
scholars imposed upon the Buddhist universe of discourse many years ago by calling it ‘religion.’ 
When Europeans first came into contact with Buddhism, they tried to make sense of it in their 
universe of discourse, which had been fundamentally split by the struggle between religion and 
science. To these foreign scholars Buddhism did not appear to be a science, but it did have many of 
the features of religion, so they categorized it as a religion. As the European discourse gained power 
and prestige, mainly through the success of its science in the material dimension, European societies 
became powerful and its discourse spread throughout the world. Consequently, Buddhism came to 
be thought of as a religion by all authorities: governments, academia, Google. 


What is most unfortunate, even though the conflict between religion and science did not 
exist in the Buddhist universe of discourse, Buddhism came to regard itself as a religion. Thereby 
Buddhism accepted the awkward strategic positioning imposed upon it by a foreign universe of 
discourse as being unscientific, when in fact, upon objective consideration, it is obvious that Buddhism 
is scientific. However, many Buddhists do realize, perhaps unconsciously, this framing of Buddhism 
as religion is inappropriate with incorrect implications, and so they try to avoid this problem by 
speaking of Buddhism as a philosophy, or a spiritual journey, or inner science, or mind science. 
My impression is that in recent years more and more Buddhists are realizing that Buddhism is 
science, and are taking the position that Buddhism should be framed as science, not religion. 


Let me cite three examples of prominent Buddhists who have done so. First, the Dalai Lama 
has been deeply interested in the relation between science and Buddhism since his childhood. 


6  Analayo p. 115-16 
7 — Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta, translated by Thanissaro Bhikkhu. 2010 
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He has stated innumerable times along the lines of the following quote that Buddhism is fundamentally 
grounded in empiricism, and thus a scientific endeavor. 


From either of the two perspectives, the [Theravada] or the Mahayana, we find that analysis 
and examination through reasoning, the basic Buddhist attitude is very important. Once you 
find a fact through investigation, then you accept it. Even if that fact appears contradictory to 
Buddha’s own words, it doesn’t matter. Because of this, I feel the basic Buddhist attitude is 
quite similar to the scientists’ attitude...either way there is a strong emphasis upon your own 
analysis and investigation and not simply a dogmatic adherence out of faith in the Buddha.® 


A second example is Venerable Buddhadasa. In explaining andapdnasati meditation he 
asserted that: 


...we have studied and explained the sixteen step method in full, because it will reveal the 
secrets of nature thorugh its scientific approach. This is a science that leads to a natural 
understanding of kaya, vedand, citta, and Dhamma, in the best and most complete way pos- 
sible, through the perspective and approach of natural science. This method is a scientific 
approach. ..? 


And in another place he stated that ‘To come to know the true nature of things is the true 
objective of every Buddhist.’!° And, succinctly, ‘Dhamma is nature." 


A third example is Phra Prayudh Payutto, who amassed a mountain of evidence that 
Buddhism is science in his monumental work, Buddhadhamma: Natural Laws and Values for Life. 
He does not explicitly assert Buddhism is science, but he makes the all arguments that would be 
needed to establish that as a fact. First, he asserts that ‘Buddhism only accepts empirical knowledge’ 
and he cites the Buddha’s teachings throughout the book that support this assertion.'? Second, 
he asserts that the basic Buddhist principles tilakkhana and paticcasamuppdada are natural law.'* 
And in regard to many other aspects of Buddhism throughout the book he argues that every aspect 
of Buddhism is based on natural law and the principle of cause and effect. 


According to the principles of Buddhadhamma, there is nothing higher than nature, or nothing 
besides nature...Furthermore, the whole of the natural process continues along according to 
causal factors: it does not proceed in an aimless manner and it is not subject to supernatural 
influences apart from causal factors.'* 


To establish that Phra Prayudh Payutto has in effect argued that Buddhism is science, consider 
how the U. S. National Academy of Science defines science as distinct from religion: 


Scientists seek to relate one natural phenomenon to another and to recognize 
the causes and effects of phenomena’>....In science, explanations are limited to those based 


8 Hayward. 32-3 

°  Buddhadasa 1997. 123-4 

0 Kornfield, p. 125 

"' Buddhadasa 1997 p 36 

2 Payutto 284 

8 Payutto 61 and 94 

4 Payutto 95-6 
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on observations and experiments that can be substantiated by other scientists. Explanations 
that cannot be based on empirical evidence are not a part of science.'° 


Here are the key points. First, the U. S. National Academy of Science says that science 
deals with natural phenomena, whereas, by implication, religion deals with un-natural phenomena, 
supernatural, mystical, etc. Second, science seeks to make sense of natural phenomena by recognizing 
causes and effects, as distinct from religion which allows phenomena that are not subject to 
the natural laws of cause and effect, such as miracles, which, by definition, are interruptions of 
the laws of nature. Third, all principles of science, including theories, hypotheses, laws, axioms, etc., 
are subject to empirical verification, as distinct from religion which rests on fundamental principles 
and practices that are explicitly held not to be capable of empirical verification and must instead 
be taken as true by faith, such as the existence of God, the laws and commandments of God, etc. 
So as you can see, Phra Prayudh Payutto has provided extensive arguments in support of each of 
the three characteristics that distinguish Buddhism as science rather than religion. 


As a fourth and final example of a Buddhist that regards Buddhism as science, I would like 
to cite the fact that the Buddha, Gautama, described the fundamentals of Buddhism, the four noble 
truths and the noble eightfold path, not as a path that he created, but as a path that he discovered, 
in fact, an ancient path that he re-discovered. 


It is just as if a man, traveling along a wilderness track, were to see an ancient 
path, an ancient road, traveled by people of former times... In the same way I saw 
an ancient path, an ancient road, traveled by the Rightly Self-awakened Ones 
of former times. And what is that ancient path, that ancient road, traveled by 
the Rightly Self-awakened Ones of former times? Just this noble eightfold path: right view, 
right aspiration, right speech, right action, right livelihood, right effort, right mindfulness, 
right concentration. That is the ancient path, the ancient road, traveled by the Rightly 
Self-awakened Ones of former times. I followed that path.’’ 


The implication is that the Buddhist path of liberation, and the other fundamentals of 
Buddhism, have always been there, prior to and independent of their discovery by this Buddha, 
Gautama, just as gravity has always been there, prior to and independent of its discovery by Newton. 
From this it follows that the Buddha was describing natural phenomena, just as much as Newton 
was. And it follows that Buddhism is just as legitimately science as physics is. 


Though one could continue this argument at great length, I believe I have cited sufficient 
evidence to justify in the current context the premise that Buddhism is science, and thus rectify this 
historical error that has been foisted upon the Buddhist universe of discourse.'* However, since 
the positioning of Buddhism as science, or rather the re-positioning of Buddhism as science, 
has radical and far reaching implications, I feel it is important to solidify this position by briefly 
exploring some of it potentially confusing fundamental features before we move beyond. 


The first feature of Buddhism as science I would like to consider is that a moral code (sila) 
is a fundamental element of Buddhism. For this reason, one might object to the characterization of 
Buddhism as science, based on the notion that science does not prescribe morals. To begin with, 
‘6 Steering Committee on Science and Creationism 25 
7 SN 12.65, translated by Thanissaro 2011 
'8 T have developed a similar argument in Pyle 2009, and Wallace 2003 is excellent. 
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while it is true that in some abstract, philosophical sense scientists may consider their work to be 
beyond the realm of morals, in fact science does prescribe morals. It is very common for 
governments and individuals, including hardcore scientists, to develop positions on moral issues based 
on what they believe to be scientific grounds. On the other hand, the moral code of Buddhism is not 
simply an ethics, but is an integral component of its scientific methodology. Just as the sterility of 
a biological laboratory is a necessary condition for the scientific study of microorganisms, so too is 
the Buddhist moral code a necessary condition for the study of mind. As Phra Prayudh Payutto put it: 


This code is not a divine command demanding that followers do this or that in accordance 
with a divine purpose, a purpose based on ungrounded faith and loyalty that does not require 
an understanding of interconnected causes and effects. The Buddhist moral code has been 
determined based on reasons and natural law...as its foundation in order for true wisdom 
to occur.'® 


The second feature of Buddhism as science I would like to consider can be approached in 
terms of the role of hermeneutics in Buddhism as a science, as distinct from its role in Christianity 
as a religion. In religious systems of thought, such as Christianity, because those systems are based 
on texts of supernatural origin that reveal truths that are hidden behind a limit of knowledge that 
human beings are not capable of going beyond, the practitioners can only try to understand those 
truths through the texts that reveal them. And, since those texts are exposed to various types of 
corruptions, and because language is inherently liable to multiple, and often conflicting, meanings, 
religious texts are always subject to multiple conflicting interpretations. And yet it is crucial that 
these inconsistent interpretations be resolved in order to determine how one should act in 
conformity with those highly important revealed truths. It is in this Christian context that hermeneutics 
developed as a branch of scholarship that attempts to develop objective, mechanical, one might say, 
scientific, principles by which one can extract the intended meaning from texts. Hermeneutics is of 
the utmost importance in religion. 


However, in science hermeneutics, while not entirely pointless, is of relatively little 
importance. Of course one must learn to understand the discourse of one’s discipline, and that 
is done largely through the study of texts. But even in the beginning stages, the study of texts 
is always accompanied by a corresponding practice of experimentation and direct observation of 
the phenomena being studied. In science one studies the texts, but direct observation of 
the phenomena is preeminent. It has always been the fundamental principle of Buddhism that 
realization of the true nature of things is the point, whereas the original teacher and his teaching, 
now present only in texts, merely point to the truth. 


I believe that the famous simile of the blind men and the elephant (Ud 6.4) can be instructive 
here. Although it is not the stated point of the story, it does imply that direct knowledge not only 
obviates the interpretation of second-hand representations, i.e., texts, but direct knowledge is 
a necessary precondition for the correct interpretation of texts. In the story a number of blind men 
were each allowed to examine a different part of an elephant. One examined the ear, one the leg, 
and so on. Then, when they were asked to explain what an elephant is like, they each gave 
correspondingly different answers, such as ‘It is like a winnowing basket,” and “It is like a post,” 
and so on. The reports of the blind men, who are presupposed not to know what an elephant is, can 
be taken as signs, which by their nature also only convey a partial and distorted representation of 


9 Payutto 245 
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that which they represent. Further it is also presupposed in the story that the teller of the story and 
the addressees of the story do know what an elephant is. Therefore, it is implicit in the story that 
you have to know what an elephant is in order to be able to sort out and interpret the signs, the texts, 
that represent the elephant. 


Thus Buddhist practitioners are, like all other scientists, obliged to pursue the study of texts, 
to engage in critical examination (vonisomanasikara) of both the texts and actual phenomena, and, 
preeminently, to seek direct understanding of the nature of things by of direct observation. Physicists 
might use a telescope, Buddhists use meditation. The third feature of Buddhism as science I would 
like to consider is that Buddhism includes mind, where the conventional sciences do not. In 
Buddhism mind is considered to be a sixth sense, in addition to the five commonly recognized - sight, 
sound, smell, taste, and touch. Correspondingly, whereas conventional sciences make the assumption 
that everything is a function of material causality, Buddhism holds that, on the contrary, mind is 
predominant. It is not that Buddhism excludes or discounts material phenomena apriori. It is not that 
Buddhism is lacking in knowledge of material phenomena. This is not an oversight or an incidental 
issue. It a central point of difference between Buddhism and conventional science. It is an empirical 
finding that is boldly asserted in the first line of the Dhammapada: 


Mind precedes its objects. They are mind-governed and mind-made. To speak or act 
with a defiled mind is to draw pain after oneself, like a wheel behind the feet of the animal 
drawing it.*° 


It is important to note that in the conventional scientific discourse it is very common to 
presuppose that mind is merely an epiphenomenal artifact of material causality by using ‘mind’ 
and ‘brain’ interchangeably, or even as a conjoint term ‘mind/brain’. But it is also important to note 
that the exclusion of mind from the scientific discourse, and the presupposition that everything is 
a function of material causality, is simply a premise inherited from the European scientific and 
cultural tradition. It is not asserted to be an empirically substantiated premise. The question of whether 
the Buddhist position on mind makes sense or not should, by the standards of scientific inquiry, 
be decided on empirical grounds. 


There is much that should be said about this issue. I cannot go into it in depth here, but 
I would like to cite a very practical and relatively obvious reason the Buddha gave for focusing on mind: 


Bhikkhus, there are two kinds of diseases: Physical diseases and psychological disorders. 
Some people in this world can claim that they have been without physical disease for a whole 
year. And you can find some people who can claim that they have been without physical 
disease for two years...three years...four years...five years...ten years...twenty years... 
thirty years...forty years...fifty years...a hundred years. But it is hard to find anyone who 
can claim that he has been free of mental disturbances, even for a single moment, except 
for those who have destroyed all mental intoxicants (Gsava).”! 


The fourth feature of Buddhism as science I would like to consider is faith. While, 
as I argued above, Buddhism is grounded in empiricism, faith (saddhd) does still play an essential 
role in Buddhism, just as it does in the conventional sciences. It is by the power of faith, and 
maybe also hope, that one is motivated to invest the time and effort necessary to test a hypothesis. 


20 ~ http://eawc.evansville.edu/anthology/dhammapada.htm 


21 AIL.142-143, Payutto p. 269 
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In Buddhism, as in other sciences, after you have verified or falsified the hypothesis, the need for 
faith falls away. Phra Prayudh Payutto has a detailed and heavily referenced discussion of faith.” 


Once a person has insight—that is, clear knowledge and vision—there is no need for 
confidence, it is not necessary to have faith in other people...an arahant has the highest 
insight and, therefore, has a quality called “‘asaddhd,’ meaning a person without saddhda.”’ 


The fifth feature of Buddhism as science I would like to consider is epistemology. 
Buddhism holds that it is possible to gain some degree of understanding of things by means of logical 
inference, but the ultimate goal is to attain direct personal knowledge of the nature of things, of 
the natural characteristics of things as mentioned above, such as the law of dependent origination, 
the three characteristics, the causes of suffering, the cessation of the causes of suffering, etc. 


The epistemological position of conventional science is very different, and somewhat 
confusing. On the level of the philosophy of conventional science it is commonly held that there is 
no truth, or if there is, it is unknowable. Indeed, it is held that is not possible to know anything with 
certainty. The idea is that science approaches truth by developing theories and from those theories 
they derive implications that are falsifiable, and then they develop test situations in which one can 
prove the implications false or fail to prove them false. In this view, the closest way one can relate 
with reality is by asymptotically approaching it, though never getting there. And any system of ideas 
that is not falsifiable is not science.¥ 


While this view of science has wide acceptance, it is a philosophical view of science, and 
as with all philosophical views, it is fraught with conditions, exceptions, and other complexities, 
which we will not venture into here. Suffice it to say that in the real world real people invest their 
lives and fortunes in the exploration and development of scientific ideas in the hope that they are 
correct, and thus they will work, not because they are falsifiable. 


In any case, Buddhism holds a radically different view of knowledge and of truth and falsity. 
And the epistemological issue from the Buddhist point of view is not so much a matter of gaining 
new knowledge, but of becoming free of false knowledge, delusions, that prevent us from seeing 
and knowing what is perfectly obvious. Conventional scientists talk about ripping the veils from 
mother nature, so that we can discover nature’s secrets. Buddhism is concerned with us getting rid 
our own veils, so that we can see the nature of all things clearly. 


In concluding this discussion of Buddhism as science, | think it is possible to succinctly 
state the basic principle of Buddhism thus: We normally live in conflict with the laws of nature, and 
this causes suffering. We can learn to understand and conform to the laws of nature, which results 
in the disappearance of suffering, and brings happiness. 


2 Payutto p. 211-222 
23 Payutto p. 221-222 
4 Popper, 1959. 
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Buddhism is related to the Sciences of Semiotics and Linguistics 


Given that Buddhism is science, and given the radical differences from conventional 
science, the next question is this: is it possible, and if so, how can Buddhism and conventional 
science find common ground on which to begin to develop an integrated and mutually beneficial 
discourse? There have been many conferences and publications attempting to develop a meaningful 
interaction, such as the Dalai Lama’s series of Mind and Life Institute conferences, Wallace’s 
Buddhism & Science: Breaking New Ground, etc. In so far as I am aware of such efforts, there has 
been very little progress, if any. The reasons for this as I see it are basically twofold. First, all of 
the scientists in these joint efforts, whether psychologists, neurobiologists, or physicists, presuppose 
that Buddhism is not really science and they presuppose that speaking of ‘mind’ is just an informal 
way of talking about brain phenomena. Or, in other words, they presuppose the validity of their 
position on what should be the fundamental question, namely, whether material causality is able 
to explain all phenomena. To put it the other way around, the scientists assume the falsity of 
the fundamental premise of Buddhism, that mind is one of the sense modes, and that it is the preeminent 
sense mode, and therefore such discussions do not really take place on a common ground. 


I want to suggest that perhaps the only branch of science, as it is currently conceived, that 
does share common ground with Buddhism is the science of semiotics, which is the study of signs, 
and particularly the sub-branch of semiotics that studies the systems of signs that comprise human 
language, linguistics. These are both very complex areas of study, and consist of multiple theoretical 
divisions, so let me be more specific. I am suggesting that Buddhism is compatible with the system 
of semiotics that evolved out of C. S. Peirce’s theories of logic and his theory of signs, and 
the school of linguistics that grew out of Peirce’s groundwork through the work of linguistic pioneers 
such as Nikolai Trubetzkoy, Roman Jakobson, Edward Sapir, and Jacques Lacan, particularly in 
regard to the theory of markedness and language universals. The common ground is the phenomena 
of the sign, and the essential feature of the sign shared by Buddhism and Semiotics was stated in 
a characteristically succinct way by the Zen patriarch Huang Po: 


Anything possessing any signs is illusory. It is by perceiving that all signs are no signs that 
you perceive the Tathagata.*° 


Obviously it would not be possible to even provide a general introduction to semiotics 
and linguistics here, so what I propose to do here is to offer a very brief explanation and a couple 
of examples of some important points on which Buddhism and semiotics clearly share common 
ground. Then I will return to elaborate the point made by Huang Po. In conclusion, I will offer a brief 
explanation of how the question posed in the first section can be answered from this point of view. 


Let me begin with a sketch of C. S. Peirce’s systems of logic and semiotics. He begins 
with the assertion that there are three universal categories of phenomena, which he calls Firstness, 
Secondness, and Thirdness. He describes the categories in various ways, none of which are exactly 
like the descriptions of the three characteristics of Buddhism (tilakkhana), but nevertheless, once you 
understand his categories and their implications, it becomes clear that they align with and seem to be 
exactly the same. That is an important point of similarity, which I will state, but cannot justify here. 


> Blofeld p.71 
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It is important to begin with this foundation because Peirce’s logic and his theory of signs 
grow out of the three categories. The most important tripartite categorization of signs that follows 
from his categories, and certainly the most well known is the distinction between iconic signs, 
indexical signs, and symbolic signs. A sign is something that refers to something else. An iconic sign 
refers to its referent by virtue of a relation of firstness, or similarity. An indexical sign refers to its 
referent by virtue of a relation of secondness, or concrete force. And a symbolic sign, which is 
the type of sign characteristic of human language, refers to its referent by virtue of a stipulation or habit. 


An example of an iconic sign is the reflection of the moon in the water, represented in Figure 
1, one of the most commonly used examples of a sign in the Buddhist discourse. Note that Figure 
1 is not a representation of how the reflection of the moon in the water would actually look physically, 
like a photograph, because the moon would be above its reflection. It is a representation in terms 
of Peirce’s diagrammatic logic of the sign relationship between the moon and the iconic image of 
the moon reflected in the water. The point of this mode of representing the sign relationship is that 
there are two levels of phenomena. The first level is the image of the moon as you might see it if you 
look at the moon directly, and the second level is the image of the moon as you might see it reflected in 
the water. The first level is conceptually prior to the second. Or in other words, the second, the iconic 
sign of the moon, is derived from and is dependent upon the first. Thus if the first were to go away, 
the second would go away. If the first appears, then the second can appear. So note first that Peirce’s 
diagrammatic logic of the sign 1s represents the logic of dependent origination (paticcasamuppdda). 


Image of moon reflected in water 





Image of moon seen directly 





Figure 1. Moon in the Water 


Secondly, there is a relation of relative truth and falsity between the first and the second, 
and this is so in multiple ways. In this particular case, for example, if you were situated in such 
a way that you could not see the moon itself, and if the water were perfectly calm, you might take 
the reflection of the moon in the water as the moon itself. In other words, the reflection of the moon 
in the water says, in effect, the moon is here, when it is not so. Or in another scenario if the water 
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were disturbed, as in this image, so that it doesn’t look much like the moon, and if you didn’t see 
the moon itself, you might think someone was on a boat on the water flashing a light. The logic of 
both of these scenarios can be represented if you suppose the second layer in this diagram were to 
be expanded to cover the first layer. That would represent what would be seen by someone who 
naively took the reflection of the moon in the water at face value as something in itself. So this 
diagram represents the fundamentally deceptive logic of signs. Technically, this is a representation 
of the logic of duplicity, the essential logic of falsity, and it is the logic of all signs. This is why one 
of the three doors to liberation is the signless. 


Further, even when we see the image of the moon directly, as represented in the first level 
of this diagram, what we see is not actually the moon itself, but is also an iconic image of the moon. 
It is a reflection of the light of the sun from the surface of the moon. It is conceptually prior to 
the image we see reflected in the water, but it too is derivative, and that fact is also represented here, 
though in a somewhat surreptitious way. The page on which this diagram is represented can be taken 
as the implicitly presupposed first level of representation, the level of unrepresented truth, or in this 
case as the level of the moon as it is in reality, which is not represented but can be supposed to be 
being covered up by the first represented level. Thus the page itself represents what Peirce called 
the first sheet of assertions, which is absolute truth, and the two represented levels represent levels 
of relative truth, each of which is an iconic representation of the moon. Thus the two levels that are 
represented arise in layers of lesser degrees of truth, relatively speaking, from the prior unrepresented 
level of absolute truth. In this we have a representation of the distinction between relative truth 
(or conventional truth) and absolute truth, sammuti-sacca and paramattha-sacca. 


The second type of signs is indexical signs. These are signs that refer to their referent by 
means of some relation of material force, contact, or related implication. For example, the footprint 
of a deer in the mud represents a deer. The footprint is similar to the shape of the deer’s foot because 
the deer’s foot forced the mud to take that shape by pressing into the mud. Such a footprint says, 
‘some animal was here, and it was a deer,’ and in some cases, where there were unique 
characteristics in the footprint, it might even say, ‘that particular deer was here.’ Another indexical 
sign is the movement of a flag that can be taken as an indication of the direction of the wind, because 
the wind forces it to move in just that way. On the human level a basic type of index is pointing, 
which references its object by protruding a finger in the direction of the object. Of course, this type 
of sign is subject to misunderstanding too, as anyone knows who has tried to direct a dog to the food 
you have laid out for him by pointing. Invariably the dog will come to your extended finger, and not 
go to the food. This exemplifies the classic Buddhist aphorism, ‘Do not take the finger for the moon.’ 


The third type of sign is symbolic signs. These are signs that refer to their referent by means 
of a stipulation or habit or convention. These types of signs are mainly, though not exclusively, 
found in human language and culture. For example, the word ‘moon’ doesn’t have any relation of 
similarity or physical contiguity to the moon. It refers to the moon merely by the conventions of 
the English language. So outside of the realm of English it does not mean ‘moon’. This bring us to 
the realm of language. 
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Language 


Language consists of signs that are a mixture of all three of the sign types distinguished 
above. For example, “I went to work and went to school” describes two acts using symbolic signs, 
but it also implicitly conveys the order of the two events iconically by means of the order of 
the words. That is, by default one assumes this means that the first event is first and the second event 
is second. The pronoun “T” is an index, and thus cannot be interpreted in the abstract. It can only be 
interpreted in a physical context, normally as referring to the person who speaks the sentence. This 
simple example demonstrates that the analysis of language in terms of sign functions is extremely 
complex, so I will just consider a couple of relatively obvious features of language. 


First, it is very important to realize that human language is essentially unnatural. One way 
to see this is by considering that every language is a foreign language, and that it is foreign in two 
ways. First, each language is foreign in relation to every other language, as for example Thai is 
foreign to English. And second language is also foreign in relation to each child born in that 
language community. A child will naturally develop physical characteristics that are similar to those 
of its parents, but if a child is removed from its parents at a young age, it will grow up speaking 
the language of its caretakers whatever that might be. Children must go through a rather lengthy 
and sometimes painful process of learning the language of their community. Thus no language is 
a truly native language. Or to put it the other way around, every language is unnatural. Thus as 
a child learns a language, he is investing himself into an unnatural world view, he is developing 
an unnatural sense of self, one that is not a function of the laws of nature, and thus a self and a world 
that is characterized by dukkha. 


That language is unnatural can also be seen by considering the three types of signs. Iconic 
and indexical signs function by means of a natural relation between the sign and referent. In order 
for a sign to be symbolic it must not be related to its referent by a natural relation, for if it were, 
it would not be a symbolic sign, but an icon or index. Thus by definition every symbolic sign must 
be an unnatural sign. 


This characteristic of language has been commonly ignored by most linguists and 
philosophers, but the British philosopher H. P. Grice noticed this is a characteristic of human 
language, referring to it as nonnatural meaning. 


This question about the distinction between natural and nonnatural meaning is, I think, 
what people are getting at when they display an interest in a distinction between “natural” 
and “conventional” signs..7° 


Furthermore, if you observe the way children learn to communicate, you can see that there 
are two distinct phases. Roman Jakobson noted in his most influential work on the development of 
child language that children speak a different type of language until about the age of two, at which 
point they begin to actually learn the language of the adults surrounding them.’’ Before this point 
children do not use the negative word, in English, ‘no.’ They are able to express negativity, as for 
example by spitting out food, but that is different from saying ‘no.’ And they also do not use the first 
person pronoun, or generally any pronouns. They refer to themselves the same way as their parents 


6 Grice p. 379 
27 Jakobson 1968 
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do. For example, at this early stage of development, if the parents call the child “Bobby,” the child 
would say, “Bobby hungry” instead of “I hungry.” And during this first phase children are capable 
of pronouncing any sound or combination of sounds that is physically possible. 


But all of a sudden around the age of two, children are struck by a more or less comprehensive 
inability to pronounce the wild variety of sounds they could before. Some children are struck totally 
dumb for weeks or even, rarely, a year. At this point they also begin to use the negative word to 
an excessive degree, responding almost compulsively negatively. And at this point they begin to use 
the first person pronoun to refer to themselves. 


In Buddhist terms I think it is reasonable to suppose that at this point the child undergoes 
a comprehensive eradication of his prior sense of himself, being struck by a kind of total ignorance, 
by which he becomes a clean slate, the foundation upon which he can progressively rebuild himself 
in the unnatural logic and conceptuality of his language. Thus he will find himself, as we all do, 
suffering under a very thick and complexly woven fabric of ignorance and false conceptuality. 
I believe this is exactly what Phra Prayudh Payutto is discussing here: 


Their pattern of behavior has been received, handed down to them through their education 
and training, their culture, religious beliefs, and the preferences of their society.”* 


He says, ‘the above points are called Gsava. | think it makes sense to extend this slightly and say 
that Gsava are a function of language. These are the deep and persistent unconscious influences that 
induce us to misperceive and misunderstand reality. If this is true, then we can say that the fabric of 
language is the fabric of ignorance, and that the dynamic of language is the dynamic of ignorance. 


By way of elaborating this relationship, I would like to point out that ignorance (avijja) 
is commonly misunderstood to be a simple gap in knowledge. However, the type of ignorance 
Buddhism is concerned with is an activity of semiotic displacement, an instantaneous event that 
uses a sign to cover up what was there before. Ignorance is the unconscious substitution of what you 
expect to hear, or what you want to hear, for what you actually hear. Ignorance produces a kind of 
hallucinatory state of mind in which you perceive things that are not there, or don’t perceive things 
that are there, or incorrectly evaluate things, etc. Let me illustrate that this is an ordinary and integral 
function of language with a couple of examples. Please also bear in mind, that, while I have chosen 
very simple and superficial examples to illustrate this point, the exact same dynamic is at work 
in every element of language. 


28 
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Evil 





Cat 


Figure 2 A Black Cat 


Consider the diagram in Figure 2. I don’t know how widespread this belief is, but in America 
those who are superstitious in believing believe that if a black cat walks across your path, that is bad 
luck, and more generally that black cats are evil. I have seen a person throwing stones at a black cat 
to chase it away so he wouldn’t be contaminated by evil. Such a person sees what is simply a black 
cat, but they instantly displace that simple perception with the idea of it as the embodiment of evil. 
They are only aware of the second level of representation in this figure, displacing and covering 
over the prior naive perception. 


A similar type of hallucination, but on a completely different level of language, consider 
Figure 3. I am trying to represent the type of hallucinatory mishearing that normally takes place 
as a function of language on the boundary of foreignness between languages, in this case Thai and 
English. The first level represents the sounds of a pair of words in Thai that differ only in the first 
sound element, or phoneme. The word for ‘duck’ begins with an unaspirated [p] and the word for 
‘spicy’ begins with an aspirated [ph]. These two words can be distinguished by a Thai speaker by 
the difference in their initial sound. However, English prohibits an unaspirated [p] from occurring 
at the beginning of a word, so when an English speaker, who is not familiar with Thai, hears a Thai 
pronounce the word for ‘duck’, he unconsciously substitutes an aspirated [ph], and cannot hear any 
difference between the two words. He ‘hears’ [ph] instead of [p]. 


Furthermore, this hallucination in hearing is matched by a corresponding incapacity in 
pronunciation. An English speaker will not be able to pronounce the word for ‘duck’ correctly either. 
He will compulsively pronounce it incorrectly, as he hears it, with an aspirated initial. 


Similarly, the other way around, consider Figure 4. If an English speaker says the words 
represented here on the first level, a naive Thai speaker will mishear the final sounds as represented 
on the second level, and will be entirely unaware of having done so. This is so because [sh] and 
[1] sounds are prohibited in the Thai language from occurring at the end of a word. And also here 
the automatic mishearing of what is prohibited, is matched by the automatic, compulsive 
mispronunciation of the words in the same way they are misheard. 
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phet (=duck) — phet (= spicy, hot) 


What an English Speaker Hears 





pet (=duck) — phet (=spicy, hot) 


What a Thai Speaker Hears 





Figure 3 An English Speaker’s Hallucination 


If we take these as examples of the general phenomena of ignorance, which I believe is 
correct, one of the most interesting implications that becomes obvious is that ignorance is not just 
the active distortion of perception, but it is also at the same time and in exactly the same way, and 
imposition of a compulsion on performance. There is no biological reason for these inhibitions of 
pronunciation; they are entirely a function of the systemic ignorance imposed upon us by our language. 


fit (fish) pipan (people) 


What a Thai Speaker Hears 





fis (fish) pipal (people) 


What an English Speaker Hears 





Figure 4 A Thai Speaker’s Hallucination 


In concluding this attempt to convey a sense of how deeply semiotics and linguistics is 
related to Buddhism, I would like to point out that the entities that are at work in these last two 
examples are not actual sounds, but are abstract categories of sound, defined within a matrix of 
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intersecting oppositions, such as consonant vs. vowel, dental vs. labial, aspirated vs. unaspirated, etc. 
The Buddha said that the world is supported by the opposition between existence and 
non-existence. And the implication here is that the world arises by adding layers of oppositions 
upon that foundational opposition. So the elements that are the function of ignorance in the above 
examples are of the same ontological order as all the other elements of ignorance. That is to say, 
in sum, that the self is exactly the same type of object as a phoneme. So it is not only on the level 
of signless liberation that linguistics is relevant, but also on the level of not-self, because obviously 
the self is also a function of language. 


How Does Meditation Work 


Now that we can picture the logic of duplicity and the dynamic of ignorance in terms of 
Peirce’s diagrammatic logic, we can see that ignorance is not just a matter of conceptual or logical 
phenomena, but it is a matter of force, inhibition, compulsion. Second, we can see that, while 
the general realm on which Buddhism is focused is the realm of mind, it is more particularly 
the play of truth and falsity in the realm of mind that is at issue. The atomic element, so to speak, is 
the duality, or the duplicity, which is the atomic structure of falsity. Because duplicity is intrinsically 
asymmetric, the elaboration of this realm is also intrinsically asymmetric. It is built up layer upon 
layer, and woven into complex networks of falsity. And globally speaking this realm is governed 
by a kind of gravitational force, such that falsity arises conditionally, layer by layer, from truth, 
and is constantly compelled by its nature to collapse downward toward truth. This is the nature of 
ignorance, and it is also the nature of language. 


For example, one basic principle that follows from this is that truth is one and falsity is many. 
There can be only one center, but there are many radii, and many points on a circle. This principle 
also is presupposed in language. Hence, any concept that implies singleness, implies truth, and any 
concept that implies manyness implies falsity. Thus in English we say ‘he is straight’, meaning he 
is honest, but ‘he is crooked’ means he is a liar. ‘He is two-faced’ means he 1s a liar. 


Consider speed and slowness. There is a scale of faster and slower. There is no limit to how 
fast you can go, and people have all sorts of contests to see who can go the fastest. But no one has 
a contest to see who can go the slowest. Indeed, there is a limit to slowness. When you stop and 
sit on the ground, the dimension of speed collapses. Hence ‘fast talker’ means someone who lies. 
It is common practice for salesmen to try to keep your mind moving and get you to make a decision 
without giving you time to stop and think. Because when you slow down, or stop, falsity tends to 
come apart, and truth tends to emerge. 


It is similar with sound, that is, sound of language. You can talk louder or softer, faster 
or slower, but if you are silent, all the polarities that apply to sound collapse. There is an inherent 
association between silence and truth. That is why the Buddha was called Shakyamuni meaning 
“the silent Shakya.” 
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Consider the relation between up and down. It is clear that down is first and things grow 
or are built up. Of course, whatever goes up, must come down. The force of gravity, together with 
the inherent impermanent nature of constructed things, means that whatever is built up will eventu- 
ally come down. Not only that, but there is an asymmetry in up and down. There is no limit to how 
far up you can go, but if you go clear down to the ground you can’t go any further down. Hence, 
in English ‘he has his feet on the ground’ implies that he is aware of truth, whereas ‘he has his head 
in the clouds’ implies he is caught up in a world of falsity. 


Finally, the Buddhist distinction between relative truth and ultimate truth (sammuti-sacca and 
paramattha-sacca) is similar. There are multiple levels of relative truth, but at the limit of absolute 
truth all of the dimensions of relative truth collapse and become inapplicable. 


Thus, just as physical things tend to fall, falsity also tends to fall, disintegrate, collapse, 
revealing the underlying truth. That is how the motionlessness, the silence, the aloneness, 
the equanimous awareness of Buddhist meditation can enable one to see truth. The force that is 
in play here is the force of truth. The truth speaks in silence. Contrarily, the more talk and social 
intercourse, the thicker the falsity, the more obscured is truth. 
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Communicating the Innate: 
Observations on Teacher-Student Interaction 
in the Tibetan Mahamudra Instructions 


Jim Rheingans 
University of Hamburg 


Debates about the manifold doctrines connected to the bKa’ bgryud pa Great Seal 
(mahamudra), especially its paths outside the mantra system, have considerably occupied both 
academic researchers and Tibetan scholars.' When examining the Tibetan Great Seal traditions, 
we certainly must analyse its terminology, doctrinal development, and systematisation. Indeed, 
doctrinal classification and apologetics were carried out extensively in the writings of, among others, 
Karmapa Mi bskyod rdo rje (1507-1554), bKra shis ram rgyal (1512-1587), and Brug chen Padma 
dkar po (1527—1592).? But as meditation and realisation are often considered the heart of the matter, 
it may be difficult to pin the Great Seal down to any single doctrinal system. And, beyond doctrinal 
debates and systematisations, it is the teacher who often is mentioned as the necessary condition for 
any approach to the Great Seal—be it siitra, tantra, or essence; dGe lugs or bKa’ brgyud. Research 
into Great Seal traditions may thus benefit from a closer contextual analysis of the role of the guru 
in both instruction and practice. 


It is surprising that— although the general importance of the guru has been duly 
noted—the soteriological significance of the teacher in the Great Seal traditions has been given 
comparatively little explicit attention in academic circles.? This presentation suggests that the 
focus on teacher-student interaction and guru-devotion is a perspective of research that allows for 
better explaining doctrinal variegations. Focusing on shorter Great Seal instructions (khrid) of the 
Eighth Karmapa Mi bskyod rdo rje, this paper consist of some observations that had emerged in my 


' I would like to thank Roger Jackson for bringing up the often missing logical argument behind the guru’s 


importance in a keynote speech at the Mahamudra Panel of the Eleventh Conference of the IATS, Bonn, August 2006. 
An earlier version of this paper was published 2009 in Russian (with English translation as ‘Preliminary Reflections on 
Guru Devotion in Medieval Tibetan bKa’ brgyu pa Great Seal’). 

2 Only to mention some recent previous research: Schaeffer (2000) and Braitstein (2004) have focused on the Great 
Seal of the Indian siddha Saraha. In Tantric Treasures, Roger Jackson (2004) has translated and annotated important 
Apabhramsa-language spiritual songs (dohd) of Saraha, Kanha and Tilopa. Mathes (2006, 2007, 2011) has begun breaking 
new ground in exploring Indian sources of the non-tantric Great Seal. D. Jackson (1994) has pioneered by investigating 
bKa’ bgryud pa Great Seal and Sa skya Pandita’s critique with a rich range of sources. Kragh (1998) focused on sGam 
po pa’s Great Seal writings; Sherpa (2004) has examined both life and doctrine of sGam po pa. Roger Jackson (2001) 
has investigated the Great Seal manuals of Pan chen Blo bzang chos kyi rgyal mtshan and summarised key points of 
the Great Seal (2011). Schiller, on the basis of his excellent Master’s thesis (2002), is currently researching the system of 
the ‘four yogas’ (rnal ‘byor bzhi). Kapstein (2006a: 58-60) hinted at a systematisation of the siddha’s teachings in Tibet, 
while Sobisch (2003) has examined the meditation manuals (khrid yig) of the five-fold Great Seal of the ‘Bri gung pa. 
Mathes’ recent and ground breaking The Direct Path to the Buddha Within: G6 Lotsawas 's Mahamudra Interpretation 
of the Ratnagotravibhaga (2008) not only uncovers and analyses 'Gos Lo tsa ba’s (1392-1481) Great Seal hermeneutics 
(see especially 367-406), but also examines in detail Indian and Tibetan contexts (Part I) (see also Mathes 2005). For 
further previous research on the bKa’ brgyud pa Great Seal, see also Rheingans (2008: 28-30) and Jackson, R. (2001: 2), 
(2011). 

3 An exception is Jan U. Sobisch’s ‘Guru Devotion in the bKa’ brgyud pa Tradition’ (2011). For the general 
importance of the guru, see for example Jackson, R. (2004: 3-53), and notes below. 
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previous research, especially when encountering contradictory interpretations discovered in different 
instruction related texts. The paper first briefly discusses the varying Great Seal interpretations 
in general and those of Mi bskyod rdo rje in particular. Concluding that a definitive Great Seal 
categorisation of the Eighth Karmapa is difficult to locate in the examined material, it turns to the guru 
as crucial religious origin, means, and unifying spiritual element of the Great Seal and investigates 
the function of confidence (dad pa) and devotion (mos gus). It argues that an essential instruction 
is, according to circumstance, taught by a guru via either tantric or non-tantric means, and proposes 
to better approach the Great Seal instructions as a pragmatic heuristic rather than a fixed doctrine. 


bKa’ brgyud pa Great Seal: a path outside tantra? 


Among Buddhist traditions, those of Tibet perhaps stand out most for their blend of meditative 
systems, centred on various instructions (gdams ngag) and their lineages.* The Great Seal practised 
in the various bKa’ brgyud lineages is one such meditative technique.* In essence, it contains 
immediate instructions for achieving Buddhahood by transcending conceptual thinking 
(Skt. prapafica, vikalpa) and directly perceiving the nature of mind.* The bKa’ brgyud traditions in 
medieval Tibet believed that it was Naro pa who was the main transmitter of the Great Seal within 
tantric practice and yogic exercise (later called tantra or mantra Great Seal), whereas they held that 
Maitrt pa and Saraha also taught the Great Seal outside tantric contexts. Such an approach was 
ascribed to sGam po pa (1079-1153).’ 


sGam po pa bSod nams rin chen, or, more specifically, the writings attributed to him, 
are crucial for understanding any of Tibetan bKa’ brgyud pa Great Seal. The research conducted 
so far allows for the (albeit preliminary) conclusion that sGam po pa distinguished three paths: sitra, 
mantra, and Great Seal, also known as the path of inference (paramitayana), the path of blessing 
(mantraydana), and the path of direct perceptions; the last one being termed ‘Great Seal’ and considered 
a direct path for those of superior faculties. This said, it remains difficult at present to ascertain sGam 
po pa’s definitive position regarding this Great Seal as tantric or not.* The ‘Bri gung pa exegete 


4 The late nineteenth century masters of the non-sectarian movement, such as Kong sprul Blo gros mtha’ yas 


(1813-1899), have distinguished eight instruction lineages (see Kapstein 1996, 2007: 116). Most of the lineages 
originating from the new translation period are based on instructional texts which have a mystic origin as oral 
‘vajra verses’ (rdo rje’i tshig rkang) that were later put into writing. Davidson (2004: 149-151) has termed some 
of them ‘gray texts’. He has argued that they emerged from the collaboration of Indian scholars and Tibetan translators 
and present the unfolding of the esoteric traditions in a new environment. 

> Mathes (2007: 1). A word definition by Kong sprul Blo gros mtha’s yas (1813-1899) reads: ‘Because when 
experientially cultivating that to which one has been introduced through the esoteric directions of the guru, neither knowledge 
nor knowables surpass its radiance, it is a “seal” and because, besides that, there is no other gnosis of the Buddha to be 
sought out, it is “great” (trans. Kapstein 2006a: 54, n. 20). 


o Beyer (1975: 148) has distinguished three kinds of Mahayana Buddhist meditation technique: standard (insight and 
calm abiding), visionary and ecstatic (the stages of tantric meditation) and spontaneous techniques. Among these, the Great 
Seal of the bKa’ bryud pa—or at least some facets of it—can be described as a ‘spontaneous’ technique of enlightenment. 
The most essential works in the Tibetan language are contained in the Phyag chen mdzod and gDams ngag mdzod, vols. 
5-7. The history of the Great Seal is recounted the famed Deb ther sngon po (Blue Annals) translated by Roerich (1996: 
839-867). 

7 — For sGam po pa’s Great Seal, see Kragh (1998: 12-26) and Sherpa (2004: 129-184). 

8 For the three paths system of sGam po pa, see Sherpa (2004: 130) and Jackson, D. (1994: 25-28). The three paths 
are, for example, depicted in sGam po pa bSod nam rin chen, 7shogs chos yon tan phun tshogs, pp. 527f. While the last 
path of the Great Seal is described as the one of direct perceptions (mngon sum), Sherpa (2004: 130), based on research 
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‘Jig rten mgon po, for example, offers a system ‘where, in short, mahamudra is achieved outside of 
the “path of means” (thabs lam), but clearly within the tantric “path of liberation” (grol lam).’° 


Great Seal interpretations and categorisations thus differ even among the bKa’ brgyud pa 
schools and its categorisation became a point of continued debate. The later bKa’ brgyud master Kong 
sprul Blo gros mtha’ yas (1813-1899) for example, distinguished a generally accepted mantra Great 
Seal, a sitra Great Seal, and an essence Great Seal.'° Essence Great Seal then constitutes the sudden 
realisation of one’s ‘ordinary mind’ (tha mal gyi shes pa, sometimes translated as ‘natural mind’), 
which is the perfection inherent (Skt. sahaja, Tib. han cig skye pa) in any experience: after 
being pointed out (ngo sprod) by a qualified teacher, a practitioner of high capacity experiences 
the essence of mind directly. These teachings are often linked to the dohd literature of Saraha and 
the teaching-cycles attributed to Maitri pa.'' Karma bKra shis chos ‘phel, a nineteenth-century-born 
student of Kong sprul, conducted a similar analysis: he considers the Great Seal as such (synonymous 
here with essence Great Seal) a direct and quick path for those of highest capacity, dependent on 
neither the stitras nor the tantras. However, it can be combined with the sitra or tantra methods 
in order to be suitable for many. These were the two approaches Kong sprul Blo gros mtha’ yas 
designated ‘stitra Great Seal’ and ‘mantra Great Seal’.’ 


The thirteenth century saw a crucial development in that the non-tantric aspects of bKa’ 
brgyud pa Great Seal became highly contested; especially Sa skya Pandita’s (1182-1251) critique 
had a lasting impact.'* The interpretations of the bKa’ brgyud pa Great Seal teachings following 
the thirteenth century can be regarded as a story of reception, commentary, apologetic and 
systematisation of the practices and writings of early Tibetan masters like sGam po pa, and Indian 
proponents such as Saraha and MaitrT pa.'* In the sixteenth-century, Great Seal masters such as 
‘Brug chen Padma dkar po (1527-1592) and bKra shis mam rgyal (1512-1587) not only fervently 
defended their traditions but also contributed to more systematic manuals of progressive meditative 
practices. The Seventh Karmapa Chos grags rgya mtsho, (1454-1506) deserves mention for his 
role in compiling the Indian Great Seal works, whereas the First Karma ‘phrin las pa (1456-1539) 
composed the most significant direct commentaries on Saraha’s three dohd of sixteenth-century 
Tibet (Do ha skor gsum gyi tika).'* Among the Karma bKa’ bgryud pa, the Eighth Karmapa 


on a range of texts, labels it ‘path of blessing’. Also the Eight Karmapa’s Mi bskyod rdo rje, Karmapa VIII Kam tshang 
phyag chen nyams len gyi khrid, fol. 6b (p. 968), does so. Concerning the Indian sources for such assertions, Mathes 
(forthcoming b: 19) has concluded that the practices from the Indian Great Seal works do not need to be tantric; with 
regard to Tibetan interpretations he considers it reasonable to assume, that sGam po pa taught a ‘mahamudra beyond siitra 
and tantra and something that was later called stitra-based mahamudra’ (Mathes 2008: 44; see also ibid. 34-45). Sobisch 
(2011) argues that we cannot determine this matter with any certainty. Firstly, the “Great Seal’ that takes direct perception 
as the path can also be understood as mantra, since sGam po pa elsewhere precisely defines mantra as such. Furthermore 
the later bKa’ brgyud pa traditions developed a variety of classifications (see the following note below). 

° — Sobisch (2011: 9). 

'0 Kong sprul bLo gros mtha’s yas, Shes bya mdzod, vol. 3, p. 357; see also Mathes (2007: 1). 

Mathes (forthcoming b: 10). 

2 Tbid. used Karma bKra shis chos ‘phel’s gNas lugs phyag rgya chen po’i rgya gzhung. The collection of Indian 
works on the Great Seal, rGya gzhung, was assembled by the Seventh Karmapa and later edited by the Zhwa dmar 
Mi pham Chos kiy blo gros (Phyag chen mdzod), who added works by later proponents of the Great Seal. 

13 Jackson, D. (1994: 72); see also Kragh (1998: 52) and van der Kuijp (1986). The critique was mainly expressed in Sa 
skya Pandita’s sDom gsum rab dbye and the Thub pa’i dongs gsal; for his strategy and the textual occurrences and further 
texts, see Jackson, D. (1994: 85-90, 161-189). 

4 See especially Mathes (2008), for “Gos lo tsa ba’s interpretations. 

The Seventh Karmapa compiled the Indian Great Seal texts (rGya gzhung) (bKra shis chos ‘phel, gNas lugs phyag 
rgya chen poi rgya gzhung, fol. 17a). His own commentaries on the Great Seal remain largely unexplored (see Phyag 
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Mi bskyod rdo rje (1507-1554), whose works are the focus of this paper, was undoubtedly one of 
the most learned masters.'° Mi bskyod rdo rje was a prolific writer: his oeuvre filled more than thirty 
volumes.'’ Previous academic research on his doctrines has concentrated mainly on his well-known 
Madhyamakavatara commentary and his rang stong Madhayama philosophical position. His gzhan 
stong works, such as his Abhisamaydlamkara commentary and the Gzhan stong legs par smra ba’i 
sgron me, have also been taken into account. But his Great Seal instructions have been relatively 
neglected. A selection of few textual sources of this corpus forms the basis of the following reflection.'® 


Basic distinctions of the Eighth Karmapa’s Great Seal 


In general, the Eighth Karmapa maintains that Great Seal instructions originate from Saraha. 
Saraha himself expounded on the Great Seal from the perspecive of affirmation, whereas his 
student Nagarjuna taught from that of negation.'’ In his Madhyamaka commentary, Dwags pa’i sgrub 
pai shing rta, the Eighth Karmapa stresses Maitri pa’s approaches as crucial for the Great Seal.° 


chen mdzod, vol. nya, pp. 377-416). For the importance of Karma ‘phrin las pa’s commentaries, see Schaeffer (2000: 
9) and Rheingans (2004: 61-62, 182-186). The Great Seal is outlined and defended in Padma dkar po’s Phyag chen 
mgan mdzod (see Broido 1987). While Great Seal meditative techniques are intended to be transmitted orally by a quali- 
fied teacher, written meditation manuals became increasingly popular. bKra shis rnam rgyal’s and the Ninth Karmapa’s 
manuals mostly consist of three steps: (i) preliminary practice (sngon ‘gro khrid yig), (ii) main practice and 
(iii) perfection of practice (dBang phyug rdo rje, Karmapa IX (et. al.), sGrub brgyud rin po che’i phreng ba; Namgyal 
1986: 132-138). Sobisch (2003: 10—13) assumes these more systematised stepwise guidances emerged due to the increasing 
number of disciples who engaged in such practices. 

© See Rheingans (2008: 95-164), for a more extensive summary and analysis of the Eighth Karmapa’s life. For 
the problems with the two Karmapa candidates, see Rheingans (2010). From 1498 to 1518 the Rin spungs pa lords, who 
were supporters of the Seventh Karmapa and the Fourth Zhwa dmar pa, had ruled with an iron fist over Dbus and Gtsang 
(D. Jackson 1989a: 29ff.). 

‘7 mKhas pa’i dga’ ston, p. 1313: bka’ ’bum ni rje paksi la’ang da Ita po ti bcu drug las mi bzhugs la rje ’di’i bka’ *bum 
po ti sum bcu lhag bzhugs. According to Kam tshang, p. 355 (completed 1715), about twenty volumes (pusti) made up 
the Eighth Karma-pa’s works. Such a difference in volume numbers does not necessarily indicate a different number of 
texts. The 1984 catalogue of the Beijing Nationalities Library claims (Mi-rigs-dpe-mdzod-khang (ed.), Bod gangs can gyi 
grub mtha’, p. 17.): “it is clear in the spiritual biography that there are twenty-eight volumes, however ...” (pod nyi shu 
rtsa brgyad tsam yod tshul rnam thar du gsal yang). However, this claim is not verified in any of the spiritual biographies. 
See Rheingans (2008: 57-71), for a more detailed analysis. In sheer number, the Karmapa’s writings may be compared 
to the likes of Shakya mchog-ldan (twenty-four volumes) and, most importantly, ’Brug-chen Padma dkar-po (twenty-four 
volumes). 

8 Mullin (1978) and Richardson (1980) translated very short works. In 1980 a translation of the Bka’ brgyud mgur 
mtsho edited by Mi bskyod rdo rje was published by the Nalanda Translation Committee, which also published very brief 
prayers in 1997. Karmay (1980) occasionally referred to polemics against the Rnying ma pa. Williams (1983 a and b) 
and Ruegg (1988, 2000) have dealt with the Eighth Karmapa’s view on madhyamaka using the spyi don of the Dwags 
brgyus grub pa’l shing rta. Stearns (1999) has also used his gZhan stong, as did Brunnhdélzl (2004), who offers the most 
extensive study of the Eighth Karmapa’s Madhyamaka. Parts of the commentary have been translated (Miky6 Dorje, 
2006). Brunnhdlz] later translated a shorter commentary of the Eighth Karmapa (Brunnhdlzl 2007). Mathes (2008) has, 
for his forthcoming publication, used the Eighth Karmapa’s Abhisamaydlamkara- commentary along with his rJe yid 
bzang rtse ba’irgyud gsum gsang ba. The only academic study of the Karmapa’s life prior to my 2008 doctoral dissertation 
had been Verhufen (1995), whose main reference is Si tu and ‘Be lo’s Kam tshang. For further previous research on 
the Eighth Karmapa, see Rheingans (2008: 15-30). 

9 Mi bskyod rdo rje, Karmapa VIII, glo bur gyi dri ma, fol. 1b (p. 1074). 

0 See Rheingans (2008: 143-145), for some conditions surrounding the composition of this important work. That he 
wrote it late in life (1544/45), and the high esteem it received in his traditions, points to it being the culmination of his 
scholastic enterprise. 
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Matri pa’s Zattvadasaka and Sahajavajra’s commentary Tattvadasakatika, along with Jhanakirti’s 
Tattvavatara and the songs of Saraha are employed to that end.*' According to the Karmapa, Maitri 
pa’s understanding of Madhyamaka included the teaching of Saraha the elder and younger along 
with Nagarjuna and Candrakirti.” Quoting the Zattvadasaka, the Karmapa comments on the verse 
outlining the paramitayana pith instructions, which are to be practised adorned with the words of 
the guru.”* The Karmapa calls Maitri pa’s understanding amanasikara-madhyamaka ‘non mentation 
Madhyamaka’, distinguishing three types: 


i. Practices focusing on Mantra-Madhyamaka 
ii. Practices focusing on Sitra-Madhyamaka 
ili. And those focusing on the Alikakara-Cittamatra-Madhyamaka.™ 


The first two (i and 11) were taught by Mar pa and Mi la ras pa, the second (11) was emphasised 
by sGam po pa and the third (111) is the one of the vajra songs (dohds) as propagated by Vajrapani 
of India, A su of Nepal and Kor Ni ru pa.” 


Common strands and divergent interpetations 


When examining texts of varied genres written by Mi bskyod rdo rje, comprehending 
conceptualisation as in essence dharmakaya could be identified as a central theme, although it 
may be explained in a more or less scholarly manner. This certainly bears similarity to sGam po pa’s 
material.*° In the following, the Eighth Karmapa’s varied definitions of the Great Seal into tantric 
and non-tantric are briefly considered. In his Madhyamaka commentary, the Eighth Karmapa reasons 
that this meditational theory and practice (/ta sgom) of the Great Seal is so significant because 
it is the effective antidote to subtle clinging and conceptualisation in meditation. It would be indeed 
important for removing latent tendencies of fabrication (prapaficanusaya) and badness (daustulya), 
when the experience of the gnosis of bliss and emptiness in tantric meditation appears. As such, 
it is taught because it removes all veils like the ‘single white sufficient remedy’ (dkar po gcig thub).”’ 


When practising the mantra system, there would be the danger that the symbolic and actual 
(dpe don) ultimate awareness (jana) of the third and fourth empowerments, would not be able to 


21 Mathes (2006: 225). 

2 Dwags brgyud grub pa’i shing rta, fol. 6a (p. 11). 

Tattvadasaka 92: na sakaranirakare tathatam jnatum icchatah/ madhyama madhyam4 caiva guruvaganalankta/. 
Mathes (2006: 209) translates: ‘Somebody who wishes to know suchness for himself [finds it] neither in terms of sakara 
nor nirakara; Even the middle [path] (i.e., Madhyamaka) which is not adorned with the words of a guru, is only middling.’ 
According to Mathes (2006: 213-216), the Eighth Karmapa interprets ‘the words of the guru’ here as those of Nagarjuna, 
whereas ‘Gos lo tsa ba comprehends it as the pith instructions of the guru, who embodies Prajfiaparamita. 

4 Dwags brgyud grub pa’i shing rta, fol. 6a (p. 11). See also Ruegg (1988: 1248ff.); Brunnhdlzl (2004: 52); Sherpa 
(2004: 172). 

> The Eighth Karmapa claimed to have emphasised the dohds as transmitted via Vajrapani in his teaching of the Great 
Seal (see Rheingans 2008: 160-164, and Mi bskyod rdo rje’i spyad pa’i rabs, fol. 9b/p.367). Though the Karmapa in 
the Madyamaka commentary accepts this Madhyamaka type, he argues against the Alikakara-Cittamatra (of Ratnakarasanti) 
(Ruegg 1988: 1275). 

6 See Rheingans (2008: 219-223), for a brief account of this strand in the instructions of the Eighth Karmapa; see also 
Rheingans (2011). For the similarity to sGam po pa, see the Sherpa (2004: 188-293). 

21 Dwags brgyud grub pa’i shing rta, fol. 6b (p. 12). 
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remove all veils. This reminds one of the points made in the gLing drung pa la ‘dor ba7i dris lan 
(Answer to gLing drung pa): There — in a ‘beyond-rhetoric’ that may be typical for the Great Seal 
and Great Perfection traditions — the Karmapa first asserts the Kalacakratantras superiority to 
common empowerments in order to then point out the Great Seal of sGam po pa as being beyond 
the Kalacakra.”§ The story employed as apologetic technique in the Madhyamka commentary bears 
similarities to the gLing drung pa la ‘dor ba’i dris lan as well: the Karmapa uses the example of 
Phag mo gru pa, who, studying first with Sa skya Pandita, made the energies enter the central channel 
and boasted of experiencing the innate joy (sahajananda), the path of seeing. This still incomplete 
experience of the fourth empowerments was, then, enhanced upon receiving pith instructions from 
sGam po pa.” 


The Eighth Karmapa then notes with Sahajavajras Tattvadasaka (as summarised by 
‘Gos lo tsa ba) that this path is ‘essentially paramita, being in accordance with Mantra and being 
called Mahamudra’.*° The experiential instructions of this system are also given without tantric 
empowerment. This Great Seal system would implicitly teach the ordinary and extraordinary 
Buddha nature of both sutra and tantra, wherefore the Ratnagotravibhaga was emphasised by sGam 
po pa, Phag mo gru pa, and ‘Bri gung ‘Jig rten gsum dgon.*! 


‘True nature Great Seal’ (gnas lugs phyag rgya chen po), and the Great Seal of bliss and 
emptiness, were differentiated but equal in value and it would not be right to distinguish stitra and 
tantra and consider the stitra-approach superior: 


Therefore, though according to the Mantra there does not exist a Great Seal instruction aside 
(zur du) from Naro pa’s six doctrines, the lineage masters, having seen the empowerment 
of meaning (don gyi dbang gzigs nas), distinguished (so sor mdzad) instructions called 
‘six doctrines’ and ‘Great Seal.’* 


This means he allows the possibility of teaching the Great Seal directly, without tantric 
empowerment, though he admits that the term stems from the tantras. The approach of sGam po pa 
as derived from Maitri pa and (here subsumed under practices focusing on stitra-Madhyamaka) is 
then distinguished from the stitra-based Great Seal from Atisa. In an intruction on the Great Seal of 
rGyal ba Yang dgon pa, the Eighth Karmapa explains that the common (thun mong) instruction from 
Atisa’s Bodhipathapradipa would be known as the ‘innate union’ (/han cig skyes sbyor) of dGe bshes 


sTon chen and sGe bshes dGon pa ba. He remarks, almost ironically, that sGam po pa and Phag mo 
8 For a more detailed study of this dris lan, see Rheingans (2011). For the Kdlacakra, see also Mi bskyod rdo rje, 
Karmapa VIII, dPal Idan dwags po bka’ brgyud kyi gsung, fol. 45aff. (p.555ff.). 

» Ibid. fol. 7a (p. 13). The story of Phag mo gru pa meeting sGam po pa is told also in Mi bskyod rdo rje, Karmapa VIII, 
Phyag rgya chen po sgros ‘bum, fol. 181a (p. 361). Furthermore, the Karmapa uses the Phag mo gru pa’i zhus lan (which 
is found in the Dwags po bka’ ‘bum) on the meeting of sGam po pa and Phag mo gru pa (Mi bskyod rdo rje, Karmapa 
VII, Phyag rgya chen po sgros ‘bum, fol. 184b/p. 368). 

30 This ‘quote’ does not express the actual text but is a condensation of it by ‘Gos lo tsa ba from his Ratnagotravibhaga- 
commentary as shown by Mathes (2006: 202, n. 4); see also ‘Gos lo tsa ba gZhon nu dpal, Theg pa chen po rgyud bla ma. 
Nevertheless, the examination of the actual text by Mathes has proven that Sahajavajra indeed uses the term Great Seal 
for describing the pith instructions (ibid. and Tattvadasakatika 190a). 

31 Dwags brgyud grub pa’i shing rta, fol. 8a (p. 16). 

Ibid.: des na brgyud pa ‘di pa dag sngags lugs Itar na chos drug las gzhan phyag chen gyi khrid zur du med kyang don 
gyi dbang ‘di gzigs nas chos drug dang phyag chen zhes khrid so sor mdzad do. Ruegg (1984: 1261, n. 52) has noted two 
textual variants: whereas the 1969 edition reads ‘previous tradition’ (sngar lugs), both the 1975 (and the 2004 Collected 
Works of the Eighth Karmapa used here) have ‘mantra tradition’ (sngags lugs). 
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gru pa had merely given such teachings the name ‘Great Seal of innate union’ for those disciples of 
the dark age who find pleasure in ‘the highest’, or ‘high’ (mtho mtho) vehicle.* 


In the Madhyamaka commentary, the Karmapa also mentions the transmission of Atisa, 
noting that it is the same in purport but rests more on wisdom based on conceptual analysis, whereas 
in Maitri pa’s system one finds out that the analysing knowledge itself is without root and base 
(gzhi med rtsa bral). As such, Atisa’s system contains the danger of deviating from emptiness 
(shor sa).** The danger of deviating from emptiness recurs in more minor Great Seal commentaries; 
as does the connected argument that Great Seal is the effective antidote to clinging.*° Mi bskyod 
rdo rje quotes Mi la ras pa, commenting on his advice to avoid the ‘three delaying diversions’ 
(gol sa gsum), relating to experiences from samatha and the “four occasions for straying’ (shor sa bzhi) 
into a wrong understanding of siinyata, where he mentions the mantra methods.*° 


Yet, in the Eighth Karmapa’s answer to a question about Great Seal by a Bla ma sNe ring 
pa, the Karmapa defines the Great Seal as tantric, perfectly in line with Sa skya Pandita’s definitions: 
the way of progressing though the stages and paths (sa lam bgrod tshul) would consist of untying 
the blocks in the subtle energy system of the right and left channel, melting them into the central 
channel, and thereupon traversing the five paths and twelve bhiimi. The result would be actualised 
in being brought to maturity through the four empowerments, practising the two stages of 
tantric meditation, and applying the inner and outer Seals and three types of ‘innate conduct’ 
(/han cig spyod pa).*" 
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Mi bskyod rdo rje, Karmapa VIII, rGyal ba yang dgon pa’i ngo sprod bdun ma’i khrid yig, fol. 1b (p. 560): snyigs ma’i 
gdul bya theg pa mtho mtho ma la dga’ ba’i ngor. Sherpa (2004: 174-176) has suggested on the basis of sGam po pa’s 
writings to diferentiate the Great Seal methods taught by sGam po pa: (i) ‘metonymic’ publicly taught ‘Great Seal’ /han cig 
skyes sbyor teachings which ‘designate a cause by naming its result’ (ibid. 170) and mainly derive from the bKa’ gdams pa. 
(1i) The actual Great Seal pith instructions transmitted by Maitri pa (see ibid. 169-173). This seems to have parallels in 
the Indian material of Sahajavarja’s Tattvadasakatika, which clearly distinguishes the ‘practice of realising mahamudra 
on the basis of pith-instructions from both Paramita- and Mantrayana’ (Mathes 2006: 221). 

4 Dwags brgyud grub pa’i shing rta, fol. 9a f. (p. 17f.); see also Brunnhdlzl (2004: 58) and Ruegg (1984: 1263). Again, 
a story is told: sGam po pa, having previously studied with the bKa’ gdams pa masters, had risked still being fettered by 
this kind of meditation; only on meeting Mi la ras pa did he overcome these ‘golden chains’. Ina later passage, the Karmapa 
distinguishes the luminosity (’od gsal) as taught in the siitras from the one in the tantras, which are—though having 
a common purport—distinguished by its means (Dwags brgyud grub pa’i shing rta, fol. 30a ff./p. 56ff). The commentary 
continues to argue that Candrakirti’s Madhyamakavatara professes only the rang stong view. See Williams (1983a) and 
Brunnhdlzl (2004: 553-597), for the Eighth Karmapa’s difference to Tsong kha pa’s Madhyamaka and the Eighth 
Karmapa’s concern for Madhyamaka being an effective antidote to mental fixation (prapafca) and a means to liberation. 
For a translation of part of the sixth chapter, see Miky6é Dorje (2006). 

3° Mi bskyod rdo rje, Karmapa VIII, glo bur gyi dri ma, is concerned with explaining the correct understanding and 
cultivation of the ordinary mind. This text contains more interesting definitions (in part using terminology from both 
the pramana and phar phyin treatises) and debates which cannot fully be presented here. It was requested by the scribe 
Bod pa rgya bo and was written by the Karmapa in Kong stod ‘or shod. It is found in the dKar chag (fol. 9a/p. 17) of 
the Fifth Zhwa dmar pa but not in the title list of the Eighth Karmapa in Mi bskyod rdo rje’i spyad pa’i rabs. It could 
therefore have been composed after 1546. 

36 Mi bskyod rdo rje, Karmapa VIII, glo bur gyi dri ma, fol. 3a (p. 1077). For the gol sa and shor sa, see also Namgyal 
(1986: 293-313) and Jackson, D. (1994: 181-85), who translates Sa skya Pandita’s criticism in the Thubs pa’i dgongs 
gsal which maintains that precisely this teaching is not from the Buddha. As a strategy in the glo bur gyi dri ma, Mi 
bskyod rdo rje refers Sa skya Pandita’s critique from the sDom gsum rab dbye (blun po’i phyag rgya chen sgom pa phal 
cher dud ‘gro’i gnas su skye) to the wrong understanding of samatha, which pertains to the gol sa. 

37 Mi bskyod rdo rje, Karmapa VIII, Ne ring ‘phags pa’i dris lan, fol. 1b (p. 322). 
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In temporary summary—though at this stage of research a final statement would be 
premature—the strands presented here allow the deduction of some striking characteristics and 
contradictions. The Karmapa continues blending the sitra and tantra, like Maitr1 pa, by emphasising 
the term amanasikara-madhyamaka. In that context, he stressed the primary importance of Saraha, 
Maitrt pa, sGam po pa and the Third Karmapa. The Eighth Karmapa’s Great Seal contains key 
elements found in the works of sGam po pa and the Indian siddhas: the removal of any clinging 
to experiences resulting from empowerments or to emptiness, and, connected to it, the teaching 
of conceptualisation as dharmakaya. The Karmapa confirms Great Seal practice which focuses 
on stitra-Madhyamaka as sGam po pa’s emphasis. But he differentiates this Great Seal of sGam 
po pa from Atisa’s system which was called ‘Great Seal’ for pedagogical purpose. Though in his 
Madhyamakavatara commentary the Eighth Karmapa is at times opposed to considering sttra Great 
Seal in any way superior to the tantric, in the reply to gLing drung pa the Karmapa taught the Great 
Seal as being neither siitra nor tantra.** 


It follows that there seems to be an essential instruction, an ‘essence Great Seal’, to be 
applied, which is not clearly categorised but is the key for overcoming clinging and conceptualisation. 
One may see here some similarity to the Eighth Karmapa’s contemporary, bKra shis rnam rgyal. 
bKra shish rnam rgyal, quoting the Indian siddha Saraha and sGam po pa, considers Great Seal 
an independent path which can nevertheless be linked to tantra. It would even be acceptable to connect it 
to the siitras and tantras as benefit appears for many.*® This interpretation, in line with the nineteenth 
century scholar bKra shis chos ‘phel, highlights the pedagogical nature of the Great Seal systems.”” 


As the reply to gLing drung pa (like most of the instructions) was taught in a specific 
context, the textual evidence is still too thin to read the Karmapa’s final view into it—if there is one. 
That its classification of the tantras into mundane and supramundane was found elsewhere lends 
some credibility to this source’s assertions. Its direction would also fit with the Karmapa’s purported 
emphasis of the dohd, which figure also among one of the three basic distinctions outlined above."' 
But in other works the Great Seal was defined as clearly and only tantric. 


Given the interpretations ourlined above, it seems useful to, at this point, remember that 
traditions view the teaching of the Great Seal as in one way or another depending on guru-disciple 
interaction. The teacher or guru, under whose close guidance the Great Seal is to be taught, may 
in fact permeate most of the Great Seal approaches regardless of their doctrine. In the following, 
the guru’s role as source of instruction and example along with the function as method (through 
guru-devotion) and goal of realisation will be investigated. It constitutes a research-focus next to 
the ‘doctrinal route’ that may shed some light on the praxis dimension of the bKa’ brgyud pa traditions. 
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See Mi bskyod rdo rje’s gLing drung pa la ‘dor bai dris lan , fol. 2f. and Rheingans (2011). 
* Namgyal (1986: 110-112). This is found in the subsection on identifying the essence as path in the section which 
describes how the Great Seal embodies the deep meaning of both the siitras and the tantras. The passage in the Dwags 
brgyud grub pa’i shing rta is on fol. 8b (p. 16). (See also Ruegg 1988: 1261). Jackson, R. (1994: 25, n. 59, n. 60) reads it 
that Karmapa objected to considering tantric Great Seal in any way inferior. Yet, one may also read it that he meant it to 
be not inferior to the stitra Great Seal but to the essence Great Seal. 
See section two above. 
His spiritual memoirs and biographies maintain that he had, when teaching the Great Seal, particularly emphasised 
the meditation instructions on the bKa’ brgyud traditions, such as the one of Jo bo Mitra Yogin and the Great Seal of 
the dohas which was transmitted in India by Vajrapani (Rheingans 2008: 155-163). 
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The guru as origin and example in the Vajrayana and Great Seal traditions 


The guru is a common element in mystic traditions ranging from Christianity to Stfism 
and the Indian religions.” According to the Buddhist Tantras, the divine became immanent with 
the Vajrayana, where the guru was seen as the actual embodiment of all Buddhas and bodhisattvas. 
The chosen personal teacher is the source of empowerment and instruction and cannot be 
compromised. Importance of the teacher can thus be considered a unifying element of the Tibetan 
Vajrayana-traditions.“ 


The guru further takes the prominent role of introducing the student into the innate in 
the siddha’s songs, or the sahajaydna, which are cited as origins of non-tantric Great Seal.* 


The bKa’ brgyud pa Great Seal preliminaries usually contain a meditation on the teacher, 
which is, at times, considered the actual practice.*° sGam po pa has stated: 


It (Buddhahood) is acquired through the blessing of the guru, from one’s own reverence 
and devotion, and by the power of meditatively cultivating through diligent effort, whereas 
otherwise it will not be acquired.*’ 


The Eighth Karmapa is no exception in suggesting the teacher’s significance. He, for example, 
explains that there is no more supreme ‘reincarnate [lama]’ (spru/ sku) than the vajra-master who 
transmits the liberating and ripening (smin gro/) empowerments and instructions. The meditation 


” For mysticism, see Moore (1978: 41); for the yogi in Indian traditions, see also the essays collected in Werner (1989); 


for mysticism in the discourses of the Buddha, see Harvey (1989). This section does not wish to discuss the intricacies 
of comparative mysticism but rather point to some striking themes in the Great Seal traditions. For understanding such 
aspects of religious experience, see, for example, Sharf (1996). 

*® See Snellgrove (1987: 176-180) who quotes Guhyasamdjatantra, for the teacher in the Buddhist tantras; Brooks 
(1990: 71) considers the guru one of several elements typical for Tantrism, as does Padoux (2000: 42-45). For definitions 
of Tantra, see Padoux (2002) and White (2000, 2005). See also the ‘Celebration of the Guru’ as common elements of 
the siddha’s songs in the introduction of Jackson, R. (2004: 3-53). 

“For the bKa’ brgyud traditions, see, for example, the famed short invocation of Vajradhara: ‘Devotion is said to be 
the head of meditation. A meditator constantly calls upon his lama as he is the one who opens the door to the treasury of 
profound instructions. Grant me your blessing so that non-artificial devotion may be born [within me]!’ (dBang phyug 
rdo rje Karmapa IX (et. al.), sGrub brgyud rin po che’i phreng ba, p. 117: mos gus sgom gyi mgo bor gsungs pa bzhin// 
man ngag gter sgo ‘byed pa’i bla ma la//rgyun du gsol ba ‘debs pa’i sgom chen la//bcos min mos gus skye bar byin gyis 
rlobs/). 

4%  Abhayadattasri, Grub chen brgyad cu, 172 (song of Tantipa), translated by Kapstein (2006a: 55). See also Tillipa’s 
Dohakosa 6 (Jackson, R. 2004; see also ed. and trans. Bhayani 1998: 14). Saraha’s songs portray the guru as someone 
who ‘has done with karma’ (/as zin pa yi skyes bu) and at whose feet one should gain certainty about the nature of one’s 
own mind: Dohakosa 43a (Jackson, R. 2004): kve lags dbang po Itos shig dang / ‘di las ngas ni ma gtogs (Advayavajra 
reads: mirtogs) so /las zin pa yi skyes bu yi / drung du sems thag gcad par byos (see also Scherer 2007). See also Jackson, 
R. (2004: 3-53). 

46 The Ninth Karmapa argues: ‘[The meditation on the teacher] is referred to as a “preliminary”, however, it determines 
whether meditation takes place or not, since it is actually the main practice’ (dBang phyug rdo rje, Phyag chen nges don 
rgya mtsho, fol. 48b: de ni sngon ,gro ming btags kvang dngos gzhi rang yin pas sgom skye mi skye ,di la rag las so/.) 
For the various Great Seal preliminaries see dBang phyug rdo rje Karmapa IX (et. al.), sGrub brgyud rin po che’i phreng 
ba; Namgyal (1986: 132-138); bKra shis rnam rgyal, sNgon , gro khrid yig thun bzhi‘ rnal ,byor du bya ba. See also 
the sevenenth-century work Ngag dbang bsTan pa‘i nyi ma, Phyag chen khrid yig. In the fivefold Great Seal of the ‘Bri 
gung pa the teacher is also one of the five elements of practice (Sobisch 2003). For the importance of the teacher in sGam 
po pa’s Great Seal, see Sherpa (2004: 93), Jackson, D. (1994: 150), and Kragh (1998: 12-26); see also Namgyal (1986: 112). 
47 sGam po pa bSod nams rin chen, rJe phag mo gru pa’i zhu las (translation and Tibetan text in Jackson, D. 1994: 150-151). 
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of those who do not truly discern the practice (gdar sha gcod) with the help of a supreme teacher, 
but instead practise not liberating their mind but pretending (/tar ‘chos) greatness in the Great 
Seal, is likened to ‘ascetic practice of pigs and dogs’.** The bad teacher is as dangerous to spiritual 
development as the authentic one is beneficial; pretense of spiritual development is regarded as 
a main transgression.”” Nevertheless, the Karmapa notes that false teachers abound®’ and complains 
about lamas these days, ‘who give up a bit of drinking and start talking about accomplishment’.*! 


Why is the guru so important? The Great Seal would be a transmission of the meaning 
(don brgyud), and the one communicating its understanding should be called ‘main lama’ 
(rtsa ba’i bla ma). The Eighth Kamapa’s study and practice of the Great Seal mainly consisted 
of the transmission of blessing from his single most important teacher, Sangs rgyas mnyan pa.* 
The stories quoted so often, be it about Phag mo gru pa and sGam po pa, Khams pa sbad mchod 
and Phag mo gtu pa, or Mi la ras pa and sGam po pa, in essence revolve around the students and 
their relationship to a teacher. 


The instructions analysed in previous research were either written by the Karmapa or 
(supposedly) a recorded word.* In the dialogues, the great devotion the Karmapa inspired helped 
the students get closer to highest insight. Thus, tradition views as origin of Great Seal instructions 
in both oral and written form the guru, who is legitimised by his transmission.*° The Karmapa writes 
in a spiritual memoir that the teacher does not place the liberation in one’s hand, but that one should 
see his qualities and practice like him.*’ In other words, the teacher is origin as well as example. 
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Mi bskyod rdo rje, Karmapa VII, Phyag rgya chen po i byin rlabs kyi ngos ‘dzin, fol-. 6a (p. 745). 
*® Ibid. The text paints drastic consequences for those pretenders, who are prone to find themselves in the hellish states 
of existence (naraka). 
°° Mi bskyod rdo rje, Karmapa VIII, Karma pa mi bskyod rdo rje’i rnam thar, fol.17b (p. 148). It was noted before, 
that the slightly tense political climate coincided with lamentations of spiritual degeneration, a theme which was also 
popular in the much later nineteenth century vivid descriptions of Dza dPal sprul (Patrul Rinpoche 1994: 102-103; 
sNying thig sngon ‘gro’i khrid yig). ‘Blind faith’ is thus not recommended, nor receiving the four empowerments, 
nor meditating on the teacher without having examined him. See also Mi bskyod rdo rje, Karmapa VIII, Po to 
ba’i chig lab ring mo la mi bskyod rdo rje ‘grel pa mdzad pa’i bstan bcos, fol. 73b (p. 70), where the Eighth Karmapa 
comments on a work by the bKa’ gdams pa master Po to ba. The relationship and the question of who is a teacher and 
who is not is also explained in an instruction the Eighth Karmapa passed on to his fervent sponsors of the sKu rab pa 
family (Mi bskyod rdo rje, Karmapa VII, sKu rab pa’i sde pa khu dbon Ia bstsal ba’i khrid kyi rim pa, fol 8a ff./ pp. 209ff.). 
>! Mi bskyod rdo rje, Karmapa VIII Kam tshang phyag chen nyams len gyi khrid, fol. 1b (p. 958). According to 
the colophon, this text consists of a note made by some students of the Eighth Karmapa, which they then showed to him 
for confirmation (ibid. fol. 20b/p. 996). 
*° The Eighth Karmapa defines quoting ‘Gos lo tsa ba in Dwags brgyud grub pa’i shing rta, fol. 8a (p. 16). 
See Rheingans (2008: 118-125). What is more, the first recorded teaching of the Karmapa was the meditation 
instruction (zab khrid) on the guru yoga, imparted in 1513 in Ri bo che (A khu A khra, fol. 34b/p.100). 
For the story of Kham pa Sbas mchod, for example, see Mi bskyod rdo rje’s gLing drung pa la ‘dor ba‘i dris lan , 
fol. 3a—3b and Rheingans (2011). 
See Rheingans (2011) and Rheingans (2008: Chapter Five). 
*° For example, in a dream vision of Mar pa, where he describes meeting the siddha Saraha (Kapstein 2006a: 51-52). 
The poem is studied in Kapstein (2003: 767-773). 
7 Mi bskyod rdo rje, Karmapa VIII, Karma pa mi bskyod rdo rje’i rnam thar, fol.17b, p. 148. 
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Philosophical argument for the teacher is rare in the examined material, so natural does 
appear the guru’s primary role.** The implicit argument is rather one of transmission and experience; 
by invoking the authenticity of the lineage (brgyud pa), its power or blessing (Skt. adhisthdana), 
and the realisation of the guru.°? 


Guru-devotion as method and goal in the 
The Eighth Karmapa’s Great Seal instructions 


This section turns to the teacher’s role not only as origin or example but as means and goal 
of realisation in the Eighth Karmapa’s Great Seal instructions that do not explicitly entail the tantric 
path of means.” 


Kam tshang phyag chen nyams len gyi khrid (Meditation Instruction for the Kam tshang 
Great Seal Practice) explains the different paths for the different capacities, remarking that if 
a student endowed with ‘fortunate residues’ (skal Idan) meets a guru of the Dwags po tradition, 
not much elaboration is needed. On the basis of the deep wish to let go of attachment to cyclical 
existence (nges ‘byung) and harmful actions, ‘opening up’ or ‘invoking’ (gso/ ‘debs) is considered 
essential, since the realisation of all paths only emerges from the three jewels and the lama. Through 
fierce invocation (gsol ba phur tshugs su btab pa), one could not avoid accomplishing samatha, 
vipasyand, and the timeless awareness (ve shes) of the Great Seal. °! 


In other words, the idea of invocation, or opening up, is both vital entrance to practice and 
a form of training. The Karmapa then defines gso/ ‘debs: apart from eating, drinking, and sleeping, 
the practitioner’s body (through attending the lama), speech (through pronouncing the qualities of 
the lama), and mind (contemplating only the manifold qualities), should be constantly focused on 


* Roger Jackson has brought up this issue in a keynote speech on Great Seal studies at the Mahamudra Panel of 


the Eleventh Conference of the IATS, Bonn, August 2006. 

* Kragh (forthcoming) has pointed out with the example of the six doctrines of Naro pa, how specific texts were only 
transmitted due to their authority but not necessarily due to their being used in practice. Davidson has argued that, in Tibet, 
the translator and his (sometimes self-styled) instructions (gdams ngag) constitute an important point of Tibetan tantric 
lineages, as do the clans for its transmission (Davidson 2004: 149-151). 

6 An important stanza for guru-devotion among the bKa’ brgyud pa traditions is Hevajratantra I.viii.36 (especially 
the third line): ‘That which is not expressed by others, the inborn; which cannot be found anywhere; is to be known 
through ...[a special kind of]... guru attendance; and through one’s own merit’ (translation by Sobisch 2011, who treats in 
detail the variant problematic readings and ‘Jig rten dgon po’s interpretation of dus mtha’ (Skr. parva) as the final moment 
of attending the guru as dharmakaya). See also David Jackson’s translation of the same verse and its context in sGam po 
pa’s rJe Phag mo gru pass zhu lan (Jackson, D. 1994: 150-152). 

$! Mi bskyod rdo rje, Karmapa VIII Kam tshang phyag chen nyams len gyi khrid, fol. 3b (p. 962). It is difficult to 
accurately translate the meaning of gso/ ‘debs. When it is used with an object following in the later part of the sentence, 
it can convey something like ‘please’ or ‘I ask of you’ (‘please grant me innate gnosis/timeless awareness of the innate’: 
gsol ba ‘debs so lhan skyes ye shes stsol). Where it is used without an object following, ‘to invoke’ or ‘open up’ can 
convey the state to be achieved in phrases such as ‘all beings open up to the precious lama’: sems can thams cad bla 
ma rin po che la gsol ba ‘debs (both examples from the guru-yoga in dBang phyug rdo rje Karmapa IX (et. al.), sGrub 
brgyud rin po che’i phreng ba, p. 117). “To pray’ would be an alternative, but ‘prayer’ often carries implicit assumptions 
regarding the nature of religion (Gomez 2000: 1037). For the so-called ‘Christian phase’ in translating Buddhism, see 
Doboom (2001: 2f.). 
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the teacher as opposed to invoking the teacher at set times and occasions only.” In an interlinear 
remark (mchan) a formal guru-yoga is outlined.® 


The text continues with a description of the main body of practice (dngos bzhi), which consists 
of the practices of samatha and vipasyanda meditation.™ Again, the particular method of calm abiding 
and insight meditation of the Dwags po tradition is connected to contemplating one’s teacher; after 
an outline of calm abiding practice, the Karmapa continues: ‘in the tradition of the system of the bKa’ 
brgyud doctor from Dwags po, which expounds all words [of the Buddha] (bka’) as an instructional 
precept (gdams ngag)’®, one would sit in the seven-fold meditational posture, evoke the teacher as 
the Buddha Vajradhara, and fervently open up to him (gso/ ‘debs). gSol ‘debs incites the state of 
devotion or openness (mos gus), which in turn acts as a means to let the mind rest one-pointedly on 
the wholesome (dge ba): a facilitator to calm the mind and experience the three qualities connected 
with it: clarity (gsal ba), joy (bde ba), and non-conceptuality (rnam rtog med pa).®° 


The teacher re-surfaces in the ensuing discussion on different objections to the bKa’ brgyud 
method, where the Karmapa emphasises that in this tradition one should not over-analyse 
conventionally.®’ Instead, one should rest the mind in a way that is suitable for the Great Seal ultimate 
awareness to arise. How? By invoking (gso/ ‘debs) an authentic teacher, who is the essence of all 
Buddhas, and having his blessing affecting or entering (bzhugs) one’s mind.® He then relates it to 
sGam po pa’s three paths: (1) the one of analysis (dpyod pa), (ii) the one of direct cognition 
(dngon sum), and (iii) the one of blessing (byin rlabs). Here the path of blessing is not equated 
with the Vajrayana (as is at times done in sGam po pa’s writings), but with ‘the tradition of this 
transmission’ (brgyud pa ‘di’i lugs). 


The work continues to explain both calm samatha and vipasyand meditation across 
ten folios; the details of which cannot be expounded here.” Again, the lama is employed as a means, 
while cultivating samadhi or profound absorption and the three ensuing qualities of joy (bde ba), 
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Mi bskyod rdo rje, Karmapa VII, Kam tshang phyag chen nyams len gyi khrid, fol. 3b (p. 962). 
6 Tbid. One visualises the Buddha Vajradhara, being one with the First Karmapa and the root lama, e.g. the Eighth 
Karmapa. After a seven branch training (van /ag bdun), the guru dissolves in to a Great Seal bindu and then with oneself. 
*  Thid. fol. 4b (p. 964). 
® bid. fol. 5a (p. 965): bka’ brgyud dwags po lha rje’i lugs kyis bka’ thams cad gdams ngag tu ‘chad pa’i [fol. 5b/ 
p. 966] srol la/. 
6° Mi bskyod rdo rje, Karmapa VIII, Kam tshang phyag chen nyams len gyi khrid, fol. 5a (p. 965). The work discusses 
these states and how they are connected to the sixth consciousness (drug pa yid kyi rnam par shes pa) in more detail. 
As this section analyses the roles of the teacher, the subtleties of samatha and vipasyand meditation are not discussed here 
in detail. A similar outline is found at a later stage of the work (ibid. fol. 8b/p. 972). 
$7 Ibid. fol. 6b (p. 968). An interlinear comment strikes one as similar to the Dwgas brgyud grub pa’i shing rta, 
where the Karmapa is generally opposed to the reification of further prapayica through building a philosophical edifice 
(BrunnhGlzl 2004: 555; Williams 1983a: 125). 
6 Mi bskyod rdo rje, Karmapa VIII, Kam tshang phyag chen nyams len gyi khrid, fol. 6b (p. 968). 
Ibid. This is certainly a very interesting point, which supports Sobisch’s research on ‘Jig rten dgon po’s understanding 
of guru devotion as the single means to enlightenment (Sobisch 2011). The interlinear comment of the Eighth Kar- 
mapa here reserves this path to the individual with fortunate propensities (skal Idan) who, upon having the nature of 
mind directly pointed out (by a teacher), realises enlightenment. This would be the famed ‘sudden’ (cig car) approach 
(Mi bskyod rdo rje, Karmapa VIII, Kam tshang phyag chen nyams len gyi khrid, fol. 6b/p. 968). For sGam po pa’s 
three paths, see Rheingans (2008: 39-41); see also Sherpa (2004: 129-36), Kragh (1998: 29-39), and Mathes (2006: 2). 
” The discussions of insight meditation presented in this brief but informative source are themselves of considerable 
interest for the doctrinal aspects of Great Seal teaching. What concerns this section here, however, is the role of the teacher. 
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clarity (gsa/ ba), and non-conceptualitiy (mi rtog pa); making the face (zha/) of the lama an object 
of mind is considered a skillfull means for one-pointedness (rtse gcig) in this bKa’ brgyud lineage.” 


Vipasyand is at first introduced with the depictions of essencelessness (Tib. bdag med, Skt. 
anatman). After some discussions, the Karmapa argues for a particular way of insight meditation, 
which is summarised as *... [one] needs to settle the immediate mind (de ma thag yid) on all aspects 
of the mental formation (Skt. samskara, Tib. ‘du byed) of the eight groups of consicousness.’” 
In other words, ‘immediate’ means also ‘moment’ and ‘settle’ is defined as ‘apprehending’ 
(‘dzin pa), an approach attributed to sGam po pa and the Third Karmapa Rang byung rdo rje.” 


The function of devotion (mos gus) in this work is thus an intense state of mind which 
is both a prerequisite of, and also a part of, the actual practice.“ Connected or enhanced by 
the practice of gso/ ‘debs, it can be used to both concentrate the mind as well as to bring it to a state 
where conceptual states fade and the power (byin rlabs) enters the mind stream of the trainee. 
That does not exclude investigating the mind, which the instruction also professes to a great degree, 
but points to devotion’s crucial function next to understanding or insight prajia.” 


Other instructions indicate a similar usage for ‘confidence’ (Tib. dad pa, Skt. sraddhda). 
The first of seven sessions in the Phyag rgya chen po bsgom pa la nye bar mkho ba’i zin bris 
(Note of the Prerequisites for Cultivating the Great Seal)” advises: 


Above one’s head, on a lotus and moon[-disc], [one visualises] the Karmapa Mi bskyod 
rdo rje, having a black crown in a garuda wing [form] and with golden radiance, endowed 
with the three dharma robes. Then one does one-pointed prayer through the [praise entitled] 
sKu bstod zla med ma.” 


"|  Thid. fol. 8b (p. 972). Making ‘blind faith’ (rmongs dad) its cause, however, is not considered correct (chog). 

Tbid. fol. 17a (p. 988). 

%  Tbid. The interlinear comment specifies this as the intention of the Third Karmapa Rang byung rdo rje, as 
the defining characteristic (rang gi mtshan nyid) of whatever consciousness (shes pa) is apprehended. The text asserts 
the indispensability for understading this subtle point because, on the basis of it, the ignorance about the ultimate awareness 
of the Great Seal is removed. After more descriptions of how the levels (bhimi) of the Bodhisattvas are realised, this 
approach is once more ascribed to sGam po pa and the Third Karmapa Rang byung rdo sje (ibid. fol. 20a/p. 995). 
The wording may likely refer to Rang byung rdo rje’s rNam shes ye shes ‘byed pa’i bstan bcos (see also the paraphrase 
by Sheehey 2005). The work concludes with an invocation of the transmission lineage of the Great Seal lamas from 
Vajradhara via Saraha to Sangs rgyas mnyan pa and the Eighth Karmapa. Thereby, it places the instructions in the continuity 
of the precepts passed from teacher to student (ibid. fol. 20b/p. 996). 

™ Other instructions directly make mos gus the central theme: Apart from the Kam tshang phyag chen nyams len gyi 
khrid, there are titles clearly indicating mos gus as the a main factor. For example the Mos gus phyag chen gyi khrid zab mo 
rgyal ba rgod tshang pa’i lugs, the Mos gus bdun ma’i khrid yig gzhung ‘grel ba dang bcas pa (esp. fol. 31 a/p. 795), and 
the Mos gus chen mo’i khrid (Kam tshang, p. 364) which remains unidentified (all authored by the Eighth Karmapa). 

™® Analysis of the absence of self is carried out in for example Mi bskyod rdo rje, Karmapa VII, Kam tshang phyag 
chen nyams len gyi khrid, fol. 11a—13a/pp. 977-981). 

% This text again consists of a note (zin bris) of the Eighth Karmapa’s teaching made by his student Bya bral Ratnanatha, 
who then later showed it to the Karmapa for confirmation (Mi bskyod rdo rje, Karmapa VIII, Phyag rgya chen po bsgom 
pa la nye bar mkho ba’i zin bris, fol. 3b/p. 275). 

7 ~ Tbid. fol. 1b (p. 272): /de ‘ang phyag rgya chen po bsgom pa la nye bar mkho ba’i dmigs thun dang po ni/rang gi spyi 
bor pad zla’i steng du rgyal ba karma pa mi bskyod rdo rje zhwa nag khyung gshog gser mdangs can chos gos rnam pa 
gsum Idan du gsal btab nas sku bstod zla med ma’i sgo nas gsol “debs rtse gcig tu byed pa’o/. 
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Session two defines the ‘three kinds of confidence’ (dad pa gsum) as centring on the teacher, 
deviating from the more standard description in sGam po pa’s Thar rgyan:”8 


2. Then, increasing the longing towards that very [lama] (de nyid), one mainly strives to 
accomplish the very trust of wishing; [and] while [doing so], the trust of conviction, [namely] 
to consider whatever [the lama] says true and valid,” comes about. And then, as the trust, 
where the two obscurations of one’s mind become removed, arises, one settles on that (de) 
one-pointedly.*° 


Here, confidence culminates in a state free from obscurations. This suggests that dad pa is 
not only prerequisite but also actual meditation, though the object in Great Seal practice is the guru 
rather than the teachings or the Buddha in more general terms.*! 


Additionally, it is vital to mention the practices or instructions, which are either explicitly 
designed as a meditation on the teacher (guru-yoga) or come very close to such practices, indicated 
by their content. One of the Eighth Karmapa’s instructions exemplifies a guidebook for meditation 
that passes on essential instructions for advancing one’s contemplation.* It contains condensed, 
and at times cryptic, advice for seven meditation sessions; ranging from guru-yoga and control of 
inner energies, to contemplations of loving-kindness and compassion.® But this ‘heart-essence of 
instructions’ clearly puts all practices into the framework of ‘becoming’ the teacher (presumably 
in its ultimate and metaphorical sense). It starts with the words: ‘further, those wishing to accom- 


oc) 


For a slightly diverging definition popular in the bKa’ brgyud lineage, see sGam po pa bSod nams rin chen, 
Dam chos yid bzhin nor bu thar pa rin po che’i rgyan, pp. 214-219. D. Jackson has observed that also graded teaching 
works of sGam po pa and Phag mo gru pa start out with the notion of confidence or trust (dad pa) as prerequisite, as do 
the ‘three [levels] of appearance’ (snang ba gsum) meditation manuals of the Sa skya pa (Jackson, D. 1995: 233; 242, n. 24). 
™ One may add a second ‘dzin pa for tshad ma here, or interpret the passage in a different way: from the bden 
‘dzin comes the understanding of tshad ma, ‘considering whatever [the lama] says as true, [he is] authentic/valid.’ 

80 Mi bskyod rdo rje, Karmapa VIII, Phyag rgya chen po bsgom pa la nye bar mkho ba’i zin bris, fol. 1b (p. 272): 
2 /de nas de nyid la ‘dun pa cher btang ste ‘dod pa’i dad pa nyid gtso bor sgrub pa la yid ches pa’i dad pa ci gsungs 
la bden ‘dzin tshad ma skyes shing/ de nas rang rgyud kyi sgrib gnyis dwangs [fol. 2a/p. 273] pa’i dad pa ‘byung bas de 
la rtse gcig tu ‘jog pa’o/. 

81 In different Buddhist traditions, confidence (Skt. sraddhda, Pali: saddha) sometimes translated ‘faith’, has a range 
of meanings and is not to be confused with the theological concept of belief. The idea of confidence as practice is 
not confined to the Great Seal traditions, though the main focus is not usually the guru in other contexts. Brassard 
(2000: 98—99) has argued that in Mahayana context of the Bodhicaryavatara, beyond mere prelimirary value, sraddha 
can be considered a practice itself. It is sometimes glossed as ‘trust or reliance on someone else’ (parapratyaya), 
further connotations are often subsumed under prasada or the prasannacitta, which evokes the meaning of calm 
and serenity as well as conviction and trust (Gomez 2004: 278). In the siitras, it is found among the ‘five faculties’ 
(indriya or bala) conducive to good practice or, in more scholastic works, among the thirty-seven factors of 
enlightenment (ibid.; Gimello 2004: 51). These are positive states of mind (kusala), which often have the connotation 
of active engagement in practice, overcoming sluggishness and doubt (also expressed with the word adhimukti or 
adhimoksa), and gaining the ability to trust or rely upon something (Abhidharmakosa VI. 29). 

8 Mi bskyod rdo rje, Karmapa VIII, mNyams med dags [sic!] po bka’ brgyud kyi gdam [sic!] pa’i srogi [abbrv. for srog 
gi] yang snying, NGMPP, Reel no. E 12794/6, 9 fols, manuscript, dbu med, partly written in ‘khyug vig (Heart Essence of 
the Life Force of the Intructions of the Uncomparable Dwags po bKa’ brgyud). It found entry into the Eighth Karmapa’s 
title list from 1546 (Mi bskyvod rdo rje’i spyad pa’i rabs, fol. 8a/p. 365), and the colophon clearly indicates the Eighth 
Karmapa’s authorship. 

83 Informants from the Karma bKa’ brgyud tradition have maintained that this work was designed for advanced 
practitioners who had received guidance previously. They would know what certain cryptic lines would mean when doing 
their meditative practice (oral communication, Ma ni ba Shes rab rgyal mtshan Rin po che, July 2007; oral communication 
mkKhan po Nges don, December 2006). 
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plish me myself’,** and closes with: ‘Those who wish to realise the state of me, Mi bskyod rdo rje, 
in one life and one body, should strive to accomplish what was taught [here] in this way.’* 
Emulating the teacher is thus the fundamental goal of the path; and in that, the work is similar to 
the Eighth Karmapa’s famed Thun bzhi blama’irnal ‘byor, which starts with: ‘Now, those, who think 
only of me, Mi bskyod rdo rje...’.*° This typical blend of oral and written transmission extends to 
the point where the text comes to life in meditation and could be termed ‘the teacher as text’. Another 
guru-yoga instruction concludes with the remark that unless mos gus is stable, methods to increase 
trust (dad pa) towards the teacher should be applied.*’ This suggests mos gus also functions as goal. 


On the whole, the concept of dad pa, or confidence towards the teacher, and the ensuing 
practices of mos gus and gsol ‘debs, are a central pillar of the Great Seal as prerequisite, practice, 
and goal. One may even go so far as to say that devotion to the teacher is the means for realising 
the Great Seal next to insight. With this emphasis, these particular instances of bKa’ brgyud pa Great 
Seal texts could be termed Vajrayana, insofar as Vajrayana has the guru and his transmission as 
a defining characteristic and insofar the guru is used as means: whether the yogic exercises of 
the path of means are employed or not.** 


Concluding Reflections 


Although the Karmapa’s interpretations of various Buddhist doctrines will engage researchers 
for years to come, these preliminary remarks allow for some temporary conclusions. This paper has 
portrayed a threefold basic differentiation of the Eighth Karmapa’s Great Seal. Further investigating 
Great Seal categorisations in the instructions of the Eighth Karmapa, it has highlighted some distinct 
features: how the Karmapa differentiates between sGam po pa’s innate union instructions and those 
passed on from Atisa and how he uses stories and the rhetoric of removal of clinging for justification. 
Some question and answer texts define Great Seal as only tantric, some as beyond siitra and tantra, 
whereas the Madhyamaka commentary maintains they should not be distinguished in purport. 


Apart from the common strands, these contradictions suggest that at this stage of research 
it is hard to pin down the ‘final’ interpretation or hierarchy of the Eighth Karmapa’s Great Seal. 
As it seems intrinsic to the study of Great Seal texts that it often evades classification, one must 
ask oneself, whether such a research avenue—albeit a necessary and important undertaking—does 
full justice to the material. But the doctrinal variegations support the Great Seal’s pedagogical 
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Mi bskyod rdo rje, Karmapa VIII, mNyams med dags po bka’ brgyud, fol. 1b: de yang khoo (= kho bo) rang sgrub par 
‘dod pa rnams/. 

8 Tbid. fol. 9a: zhes bya ba ‘di ni kho bo mi bskyod rdo rje’i go ‘phang tshe cig lus cig gi grub par ‘dod pa rnams kyi 
(emend to kyis?) ‘di bzhin sgrub par mdzod cig//. 

86 Mi bskyod rdo rje, Karmapa VIII, Thun bzhi bla ma’i rnal sbyor, p. 269: da ni kho bo mi bskyod rdo rje kho na min pa 
bsam rgyu med pa kun. 

87 Mi bskyod rdo rje, Karmapa VIII, Bla ma phyi nang gsang gsum kyi sgrub thabs mos gus gsol ‘debs, fol. 18b (p. 810). 
Sobisch (2011) has reached similar conclusions by investigting sGam po pa’s and ‘Jig rten dgon po’s works. He 
has argued that the guru devotion is the single means for the arising of realisation, especially in the final phase, where 
the guru is understood to be the dharmakaya. In the guru-yoga the realisation would—though not depending on the path 
of means—still be understood as tantra. 

* Jackson, D. (1990: 59-63) has suggested that researchers trace each doctrine in the context of the Great Seal debates 
around Sa skya Pandita and the bKa’ brgyud pa. As was shown, doctrinal classification and apologetics were carried out 
extensively in the writings of the Eighth Karmapa, bKra shis rnam rgyal, and ’Brug chen Padma dkar po. 
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significance, in which genre, teacher, and addressee play more than a secondary role. Viewing these 
different approaches as pedagogical helps make sense of these apparent contradictions. As does 
an investigation of the guru’s significance. 


To sum up, three facets have become evident in the Eighth Karmapa’s Great Seal 
interpretations at this stage of research. Firstly, there is a much needed instruction for understanding 
conceptualisation’s true nature as Buddhahood and overcoming subtle clinging. Secondly, this 
instruction is taught differently: as directly letting go of artifice, on the basis of stitra-related practices, 
or with the aid of the tantric path of means; different approaches are praised as superior in different 
texts. Finally, the common origin of these instructions is the guru. The guru is used in meditation 
practices as an aid, devotion to the guru in combination with understanding conceptualisation 
is a soteriological sufficient factor, and realisation of the guru’s ultimate state represents the goal— 
whether employing the yogic exercises of the path of means or not. 


In conjunction with the doctrinal flexibility outlined, this supports the suggestion that 
the Great Seal is not a set of readymade doctrines and practices but rather consists of, and lives in, 
the dynamic interaction between teacher and student. The teacher is—true to the Buddhist ideal of 
the ‘best preacher’—depicted as the one who selects the appropriate method from the ‘ocean of 
instructions’.”” The main goal is then to actualise the innate, to find conceptualisation as in essence 
dharmakaya and come to an experience. Experience and realisation are the ultimate goals against 
which any means is ‘tested’.°! This pragmatic approach bears similarities to traits of early Buddhism, 
as pointed out in the famous Alagaddiipamasutta.”* Thus, the Great Seal of the Eighth Karmapa may 
be better understood as an adaptable and flexible pragmatic device, where experience is conceived of 
as superior to claims of ultimate truth.”? It is to be hoped that such an approach will constitute a useful 
avenue for future research into the rich textual material of the Indo-Tibetan Great Seal traditions. 


°° For the Buddha as the best preacher, see Deegalle (2006: 21-35). 

*! Realisation is achieved through training in meditative experiences (mnyam) and finally resting in the natural 
state (Martin 1992: 242). Sharf (1995) has—mainly on the basis of Japanese Buddhism—argued that the rhetoric of 
experience is not based on exact terms and experiences. Gyatso warns not to take this to the extreme (1999: 115f.) 
and shows that, unlike Japanese Buddhism, Tibetan traditions clearly have written about experience (nyams myong). 
She refers to the Great Seal, Direct Vision branch of the Great Perfection and the four empowerments of the niruttara-tantras. 

Jt compares the Buddha’s teaching to a raft: ‘You, O monks, who understand the Teaching’s similitude to a raft, you 
should let go even (good) teachings, how much more false ones!’ Alagaddiipamasutta 14 (Majjhima Nikaya 22), trans. 
Nyanaponika Thera (1974), quoted after Scherer (2006), who offers an excellent analysis of Buddhist andragogy. 

°3 The contemporary Zhwa dmar pa, Mi pham Chos kyi blo gros (b. 1952), for example, reported that he is using 
the ultimate teaching from the Ninth Karmapa’s guidebook for both pointing out the nature of mind directly, and as 
instruction on the completion stage (oral communication, July 2006). 
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Searching for a Possibility of Buddhist Hermeneutics: 
Two Exegetic Strategies in Buddhist Tradition 


Sumi Lee 
University of California, Los Angeles 


One of the main concerns in religious studies lies in hermeneutics': While interpreters 
of religion, as those in all other fields, are doomed to perform their work through the process of 
conceptualization of their subjects, religious reality has been typically considered as transcending 
conceptual categorization. Such a dilemma imposed on the interpreters of religion explains 
the dualistic feature of the Western hermeneutic history of religion--the consistent attempts to describe 
and explain religious reality on the one hand and the successive reflective thinking on the limitation 
of human knowledge in understanding ultimate reality on the other hand.” Especially in the modern 
period, along with the emergence of the methodological reflection on religious studies, 
the presupposition that the “universally accepted” religious reality or “objectively reasoned” religious 
principle is always “over there” and may be eventually disclosed through refined scientific methods 
has become broadly questioned and criticized. 


The apparent tension between the interpreter/interpretation and the object of interpretation 
in religious studies, however, does not seem to have undermined the traditional Buddhist exegetes’ 
eagerness for their work of expounding the Buddhist teachings: The Buddhist exegetes and 
commentators not only devised various types of systematic and elaborate literal frameworks such 
as logics, theories, styles and rhetoric but also left the vast corpus of canonical literatures in order to 
transmit their religious teaching. The Buddhist interpreters’ enthusiastic attitude in the composition 
of the literal works needs more attention because they were neither unaware of the difficulty of 
framing the religious reality into the mold of language nor forced to be complacent to the limited use 
of language about the reality. In this article, I attempt to search for a possibility and/or adequacy 
of intellectual activity of interpretation of religious/supra-intellectual sphere of Buddhism by 
investigating two exegetic strategies employed both in the Theravada and the Mahayana tradition 
for this purpose. 


' Jn this article, I use the term “hermeneutics” in the broad and general sense of “principles of interpretation” in the act 


of understanding texts, even if there is an apparent connotation of historicity in the current use of the term, hermeneutics. 
Historically the meaning of the term has evolved: Until the nineteenth century when F. D. E. Schleiermacher (1768-1834) 
established the independent discipline of hermeneutics as “the art of understanding” that operated in all modes of human 
communication, not just in the activity of interpretation of written texts, the hermeneutics had just referred to the principle 
or method of interpretation of the religious texts, especially the Bible. In the modern hermeneutics since Martin Heidegger 
(1889-1976), this term has become intertwined with the notion ofhistoricity: Heidegger, conceiving the act of understanding 
as the way of existence itself, claimed that our understanding is always determined within specific historical contexts, and 
Hans-Georg Gadamer (1900-2002) also indicated the historical distance that placed between ancient texts and modern 
readers or interpreters. For the issue of hermeneutics and historicity in the study of Buddhism, see John C. Maraldo, 
“Hermeneutics and Historicity in the Study of Buddhism,” The Eastern Buddhist 19, no. 1 (1986). 

2 For a brief reference on the Western religious history centered on the notion of “God,” see Francis S. Fiorenza and 
Gordon D. Kaufman, “God,” in Critical Terms for Religous Studies, ed. Mark C. Taylor (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1998). 
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Negative Induction: “Four Antinomies” and 
“Three Characteristics of Phenomena” 


The first interpretive strategy that one may think of to explain the object beyond 
conceptualization should be to approach the object in a negative way: Since the object is not 
something conceptualizable, the only way to describe it is to describe it through what the object is not. 
This negative approach, which I would call “negative induction,” was employed by the early Buddhist 
interpreters: Since religious reality was not able to be directly presented by conceptual theorization, 
the early Buddhist exegetes, following the precedent of the Buddha,’ adopted the indirect method 
negating all possible conceptual formulations of the existential status of reality. For instance, in 
the dialectic form of the “four antinomies” (Skt. catuskofi), the status of Tathagata after death is just 
described by negating all possible modes of the existence of Tathagata: “It has not been declared 
by the Blessed One: ‘the Tathagata exists after death’; ‘the Tathagata does not exist after death’; 
‘the Tathagata both exists and does not exist after death’; ‘the Tathagata neither exists nor does not 
exist after death.’ “We should note here that what the early Buddhists implied by negating 
the existential modes of the reality was not simply the ineffability of religious reality, but the negation 
of the notion of existence itself - the notion that would have the risk of being reduced to 
an ontologically consistent entity. In other words, they warned the conceptualization itself of 
reality since the process of conceptualization tends to entail the false reading of ultimate reality as 
an ontological entity. 


When we see that religious reality is something that cannot be caught in any form of 
ontological proposition, the interpretive dilemma in religious study appears not just confined to 
a methodological problem, but rather concerned with a more fundamental question--the question 
of how to approach reality or whether the interpretive method is an appropriate frame to represent 
the given object, and so on. As is well known, the broad reflection on the validity of methodology in 
academic fields, that is, “meta-methodological” discussion, has emerged as one of the main issues in 
the postmodern period; especially the modern positivistic scholars’ scientific methodology has been 
criticized along with their postulation of originally complete and wholesome objects of interpretation, 
which is believed by them to be finally discovered. For the modern positivistic scholars, the indubitable 
certitude of their objects did justice to their positivistic methodology, and the scientific rationality 
of their methodology in turn confirmed their eventual achievement of complete understanding of 
their objects. In this light, the methodological reflection again does not serve simply as the matter of 
a particular interpretive method but directly leads to the theoretical problem of how we understand 
or define the interpretive object. The early Buddhists’ exhaustive negation of the conceptualized 
modes of reality then may be seen as reflecting their denial of ontological characterization of ultimate 
reality as existentially identifiable entity. 


3 One of the representative instances of the early Buddhist negative approach to reality is well presented in the list of 
“fourteen unanswered (Skt. avyaktra) questions” to which the Buddha refused to reply. The questions are all concerned 
about metaphysical understanding of reality confining the object into one of the alternative existential modes. These 
questions are as follows: Whether the world is permanent, impermanent, both permanent and impermanent, or neither 
permanent nor impermanent; whether the world is finite, infinite, both finite and infinite, or neither finite nor infinite; 
whether the Tathagata exists after death, he does not, both exits and does not exist, or neither exists nor does nor does not 
exist; whether one has the same body and spirit after death, or different. 
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We can find another instance of the early Buddhists’ negative approach to ontological 
theorizing of reality among one of the main Buddhist doctrines--the doctrine of “three characteristics 
of phenomena” (Skt. tridrstinamittamudra), i.e. “impermanence” (Skt. anitya), “suffering” 
(Skt. duhkha), and “no-self’ (Skt. anatman). The first and the third characteristics, “impermanence” 
and “no-self,” implies that there is no such thing as inherent selfhood that keeps its persistent 
identity through time. What needs to be noted here is that not only religious ultimate reality such 
as Tathagata, but even our daily experienced phenomena are not able to be conceptualized on its 
ultimate level of reality: When conceptualized, each of the phenomena would be perceived as 
an individual static object with unchanging identity, and this illusory conceptualized image of 
the phenomenon is in turn identified with the phenomenon itself. Since there is no such existence 
that has independent “self,” that is, a fixed and unchanging identity, ultimate level of reality, whether 
Buddha or daily experiences, cannot be grasped in the conceptualized frame of language. But this 
does not mean that the conventional level of phenomena are not to be conceptually describable; 
Even with no determinate and permanent identity, phenomena still may be expressed in concepts. 
This will be more discussed later. 


Just as the negative connotation of “impermanence” and “no-self” implies that there is 
nothing like permanent “self,” the negation of ontological interpretation of the “four antinomies” 
may be also viewed as being intended to prevent our arbitrary reduction of reality to such a permanent 
existence as unchanging metaphysical entity: Since the concept of “Tathagata” of the “four antinomies” 
tends to be characterized as perfect and indubitable in its own right, “Tathagata,” when taken on 
the ontological basis through such notions as “exist” or “non-exist,” is obliged to be rendered 
ontologically immutable entity. Thus, it may be seen that the negative response to any ontological 
approach in the “four antinomies” was aimed to obstruct the illusory formation of ontological “self.” 
The essential message of both doctrines of “four antinomies” and “ three characteristics of phenomena” 
then may be viewed as “selflessness” of all phenomena. This notion of “selflessness” became fully 
developed later in the Madhyamaka philosophy into another negative notion of “emptiness.” 


Negative Induction of the Madhyamaka School 


The early Buddhist interpretive strategy of “negative induction” may be said to have been 
developed into the Mahayana, especially Madhyamaka, doctrine of “emptiness” in terms of both 
its signification and style. Both doctrines of “no-self” and “emptiness,” through their negative form 
of dialectic, have the implication that all phenomena are devoid of any sort of determinate identity. 
In his eminent Madhyamakakarika, Nagarjuna, the founder of the Madhyamaka school, seeks to 
reveal “emptiness” of various categories of conceptual propositions, such as “dependent origination” 
(Skt. pratitvasamutpanna), “self-nature” (Skt. svabhdava), “time” (Skt. kala), or “Tathagata,” 
attempting to prove the logical falsity of ontological conceptualization of reality; Broadly negating 
ontologically antithetical categories such as “existence” and “non-existence,” “identical” and 
“different,” or “eternal” and “nihilistic,” Nagarjuna indicates the fallacy of ontological understanding 
that is inherent in the process of conceptualization of reality. When considered that the process of 
conceptualizing an object tends to substantialize the object and that the substantialized object in 
turn solidifies back the conceptualizing process, all conceptual categories, including even Buddhist 
doctrinal concepts, Nagarjuna argues, should be regarded as “empty.” The doctrine of “emptiness” 
may be seen as the Mahayana version of “negative induction” strategy. 
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In the method of “negative induction,” however, the hermeneutical problem suggested 
before, still seem to remain intact and unsolved: If the indirect negative approach is the only way 
of interpretation of reality, the attempt to express religious reality should just end up with ceaseless 
negations of what reality is not, while never reaching the direct meaning of it. Furthermore, what 
the interpreters of religious reality can do would be description of the mere “traces” of reality, not 
reality itself. The verification of reality then might seem to only belong to the individual or personal 
sphere of experiences, which would be never accurately comprehensible to others. Can we then 
ever proceed forward out of the endless negative description of reality? 


“Middle way” (Skt. madhyamapratipad), the important dimension of the doctrine of 
“emptiness,” needs to be noted since it suggests the way to escape the circle of endless negation: 
Since the notion of “emptiness” does not refer to mere “nothing” or “non-existence” as the opposite 
meaning of concepts, “being” or “existence,” but represents the status beyond such ontological 
alternatives, even the “emptiness” should eventually be given up. Apparently the negation of 
“emptiness,” as one may imagine, does not mean making up again a “selfhood” and clinging back 
to the illusory “self,” for the same reason that “emptiness” does not simply mean “nothingness” of 
reality. The negation of “emptiness,” or, in other words, the double negation of “self,” rather leads 
to dynamic causal relationship between phenomena, providing us with the ground on which we can 
establish a new kind of understanding of existence, which is existence without “self.’”* On the basis 
of the realization that what “emptiness” really means, not adhering to the concept itself, we may 
probably start to discuss the hermeneutic possibility of Buddhism. I will discuss this at the next section 
by inspecting another main doctrine of the early Buddhism--”’ four noble truths” (Skt. catuhsatya). 


Independent signification: “Four Noble Truths” 


The approach of “negative induction” was not the only interpretive strategy for the Buddhist 
exegetes to present ultimate reality. In fact, “suffering,” the second notion of “three characteristics 
of phenomena,” is noteworthy at this point, because the term “suffering” is clearly an affirmative, 
not negative, concept unlike the other two concepts, “impermanence” and “no-self’: Given that 
the persistent selfhood inherent in every phenomenon is negated, how is “suffering” (not “non-pleasure, 
for example) again to be established? In fact, this affirmative concept of “suffering” is, as is commonly 
known, one of the key notions of the Buddhist teachings; we see the concept in not only the doctrine of 
“three characteristics of phenomena” but also the crucial doctrine of “four noble truths,” i.e. “the truth 
of suffering” (Skt. duhkhasatya); “the cause of suffering” (Skt. samudayasatya); “the cessation of 
suffering” (Skt. nirodhasatya); “the path to the cessation of suffering” (Skt. margasatya). It is apparent 
that, in this doctrine of “four noble truths,” the notion of “suffering,” as one of the “noble truths,” 
constitutes ultimate truth in Buddhist tradition along with the other affirmative concepts of 
“the cause,” “the cessation” and “the path.” Then again, the questions in this respect would be: 
How should we understand the use of the direct affirmative concept of “suffering” when there is no 
persistent entity that is objectifiable?; can we find any logical explanation for the conceptualization 
of ultimately in-conceptualizable object? Insofar as what “suffering” of the “four noble truths” refers 


4 In the chapter of Analysis of the Noble Truths, Nagarjuna himself clearly presents “emptiness” as the ground of all 
existence by stating “Since there is the principle of emptiness, all phenomena are defined. If there were not the principle 
of emptiness, no phenomenon is possible.” (T 30. 33a22ff) 
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to is not considered a provisional or conventional truth, but ultimate reality, it appears that we need to 
find a hermeneutic legitimacy to explain this appropriation of the concept “suffering” in Buddhism. 


A possible explanation to this problem seems to be found by reflecting on the way in which 
“suffering” means in the structure of “four noble truths”: The concept of “suffering” in the “four 
noble truths” has its meaningful sense only within the interdependent relationship with the other 
three truths. Likewise, it is only within the relationship with the other truths that each concept of 
the other three truths has its own validity. The point is that the reason that the term “suffering” is 
conceived as what “suffering” commonly means is not because an object corresponding to the term 
“suffering” exists, but because the interdependent relationship exists. The relationship between 
each of the four truths is not a byproduct of the preexisting four truths: Rather the existence of 
the four truths builds only upon their interdependent relationship. If the meaning of one of the four 
truths disappears, the meanings of the others would also disappear, since there is no such thing as 
individually existing referent of each of the truths. It is only through the relationship that the four 
truths have their existential meanings. Viewed in this way, this affirmative way to describe reality 
appears to lead us to another interpretive strategy, which I would call “interdependent signification,” 
besides the approach of “negative induction” mentioned before. 


One thing that attracts our attention in relation with the interpretive model of “interdependent 
signification” is that, in different versions of the doctrine of “three characteristics of phenomena,” 
we read “nirvana” at the place of the notion of “suffering.”* The fact that the notion of “nirvana” 
are found instead of “suffering” apparently suggests the close relationship between the two notions; 
moreover, when considered that each of the notions is commonly defined depending on the state of 
the other notion®, the causal relationship between the two notions may be viewed as interdependent. 
Turning back to the problem that the notion of “suffering” in the doctrine of “three characteristics 
of phenomena,” unlike the other two, is affirmatively put, the difficulty of describing reality in 
affirmative way would then be explained this way: Even though concepts do not have their substantial 
referents, the affirmative use of concepts in describing ultimate reality is still to be legitimized 
because the concepts are able to maintain their valid meanings within the interdependent relationship 
between them. Since there is no such thing as substantial existence, the concepts, though seen as 
referring to it, do not indicate ontologically particular objects; since the relationship exists between 
the provisionally established concepts, the concepts do not have to be dismissed as nothing even 
without their referents. If the former negation of substantial existence is to be conceived as 
“not-being,” while the latter affirmation of the relationship as “not-non-being,” we may associate these 
negations of two ontological extremes, “being” and “non-being,” with the Madhyamaka doctrine of 
“middle way”; it appears that we may find doctrinal consistency between the early Buddhist 
interpretive strategy of “interdependent signification” and the Mahayana approach of “negative 
induction.” When we are able to admit the validity of the affirmative description of reality in 
the interpretive activity of religion, we also might be able to expect a hermeneutical possibility of 
religious reality. 
> In the Samyuktagama, the Mahdaparinirvanasiitra, the Milasarvastivadavinayavibhanga, etc., the concept of 
“suffering” is found instead of “nirvana,” while the Anguttara nikaya and the Dhammapada “ present the doctrine as 
“permanence,” “suffering,” and “no-self.” There is also the doctrine of “four characteristics of phenomena” in such 
literatures as the Samyuttanikaya and the Pusa diqi jing (Skt. Bodhisattvabhimisiitra), listing all four in the order of 
“permanence,” “suffering,” “no-self,” and “ nirvana.” 
® Based on the common explanations in the scriptures on nirvana and “suffering,” it may be generally said that nirvana 


comes true only when one realizes the nature of “suffering” of life and overcomes it; if “suffering” remains in one’s way 
of cultivation, nirvana, the goal of cultivation, is never to be reached. 
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“Nature of Dependent Arising” of the Yogacara School 


The interpretive strategy of “interdependent signification” of the early Buddhism 
was inherited to the Yogacara school, one of the two main schools of Mahayana tradition along with 
Madhyamaka school; For instance, both doctrines of the “four noble truths” of the early Buddhism 
and the “three aspects of nature [of existence] (Skt. tri-svabhdava)” of the Yogacara school, i.e. 
“nature of pervasive attachment [of illusory characterization of existence]” (Skt. parikalpita-svabhava), 
“nature of dependent arising [of existence]” (Skt. paratantra-svabhava), and “nature of perfect 
truthfulness [of existence]” (Skt. parinispanna-svabhava), engage direct affirmative concepts in 
representing reality without assigning any ontological connotation to the concepts. The doctrine of 
“three aspects of nature,” even if designated as “nature” of reality, does not indicate something that 
exists independently with its own self-nature, but just provisional/conventional concept to signify 
the selflessness of reality. This does not mean, however, that the inherent meaning of the concept 
makes no sense just because of the provisionality of the concept; the point is that the inherent 
meaning of “three aspects of nature,” which is, “selflessness” of reality, should be grasped without 
postulating any substantial existences corresponding to the concepts. This is exactly what is noted 
before in regards with the Madhyamaka notion of “emptiness,” which is a merely borrowed concept 
to represent “selflessness” of reality. Moreover, such provisionality of the designation of “nature” 
is also demonstrated by the fact that the doctrine of “three aspects of nature” is commonly presented 
in parallel with the doctrine of “three non-natures” (Skt. tri-vidhanihsvabhava), i.e. “non-nature of 
characteristics” (Skt. laksana-nihsvabhavata), “non-nature of arising” (Skt. utpatti-nihsvabhavata), 
and “non-nature of supreme truth” (Skt. paramartha-nihsvabhavata)’,; the fact that one single 
purpose is explicable through two seemingly contrasting doctrines of “three aspects of nature” and 
“three non-natures,” or, in other words, through a paradoxical structure of “nature of non-nature,” 
induces us to notice that it is the inner purpose, not the literal meaning, that we should pay attention 
in these two intertwined doctrines. The double conceptualization of one single purpose appears to 
function as a kind of another interpretive strategy to inhibit the one-sided, not middle-way, 
understanding of reality. 


It is in the “nature of dependent arising [of existence],” the second of “three aspects of 
nature,” that the establishment of relationship between phenomena is plainly accepted along with 
its meaningful validity in a positive tone: The “nature of dependent arising” means that causal 
relationship between phenomena can be established even though each of the phenomena has no 
independent substantial identity--the implication that is also displayed, as previously discussed, in 
the structure of the “interdependent signification” of the “four noble truths.’’* But, again, it is only 
on the basis of the principle of “emptiness,” viz. the principle of no-principle, that this causal 


7 The meaning of the doctrine of “three non-natures” is intrinsically identical with that of the doctrine of “three aspects 


of nature.” The signification of each “non-nature” in the light of the “three aspects of nature” is as follows: The “non-nature 
of characteristics” means that there is no such thing as nature in the illusorily characterized existence; the “non-nature of 
arising” signifies that there is no such thing as nature in the dependently arising existence; the “non-nature of supreme 
truth” indicates that there is no such thing as nature in the supreme truth. While the “three aspects of nature” expresses 
“selflessness” using a positive term such as “nature,” the “three non-natures” displays the same purpose in a negative 
way. 

8 That what the “four noble truths” implies is no other than the “nature of dependent arising [of existence]” may be 
verified through the Yogacara theory of “four levels of twofold truths (C. sizhong erdi [4 — sii),” or “four levels of 
the absolute truth (Skt. paramarthasatya) and the conventional truth (Skt. samvrtisatya).” According to the theory, 
the doctrine of “fournoble truths” is assigned to the second level of the “absolute truth” and the third level ofthe “conventional 
truth,” both of which conforms to the “nature of dependent arising.” 
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relationship has its valid meaning. “Emptiness” connotes the negation of itself as well as the others, 
and thus it does not allow residing at the one side of ontological alternatives. The clue to resolve 
the hermeneutical problem of conceptualizing the object beyond conceptualization then appears to 
be found by reflecting on the “dependent arising” aspect of phenomena. 


At this point, however, arises a new and practical problem - the problem of how to establish 
the relationship, in other words, the problem of interpretation itself: When it comes to the interpretation 
of a particular text, we should consider the fact that any interpretation is necessarily conditioned by 
a complex mix of factors such as socio-historical environmental elements, the subjective mindset 
of the interpreter or the type of possible readers, and so on. We could reach different conclusions 
depending on what kind of conditions, to what extent and in what way we consider. But how different? 
This issue of fluidity of interpretation appears to be not only a problem of interpretation within 
Buddhist studies, but also one of the major issues in the current postmodern scholarship. It is at 
this moment that such notions as “spiritual capacity” (Skt. indriya), “skillful means” (Skt. updaya), 
and “doctrinal classification” (C. jiaopan #4 F1)) draw our attention as traditional devices that explain 
the existence of diverse or sometimes seemingly contradictory interpretations within the scriptures 
or the doctrines of Buddhist schools: According to the Buddhist traditional explanation, the different 
levels of teaching are necessary as “skillful means” for the different spiritual levels of living beings. 
The early distinction of scriptural texts into two groups, the “scriptures with definitive meaning” 
(Skt. nitartha) and “those with a meaning to be determined” (Skt. neyartha), also serves as one 
of the hermeneutic schemes legitimizing the activity of interpretation of the “scriptures with 
a meaning to be determined.” 


99 66 


The problem, however, is that such concepts of “spiritual capacity,” “skillful means,” and 
“doctrinal classification” may be used in considerably arbitrary ways. In fact it has been indicated 
that Buddhist schools selectively used and interpreted the scriptures in the way that they defended 
their own doctrinal positions as well as subsumed those of the rival schools.’ This hermeneutical 
contingency are sometimes taken as an evidence that supports the New Historicists’ claim that 
all phenomena, including religions, should be understood within the socio-cultural context that 
the phenomena are placed in, or the phenomenological way of approach that our understanding of 
phenomena should be regarded as the reflection of our subjective consciousness on phenomena. 
Strictly speaking, we do not have any consensual criterion or definite standard to determine whether 
the diversity of Buddhist interpretation should be considered from the view of contingency (if going 
further, the anti-reductionist/relativistic view), or be regarded as one facet of the causal relationship 
between phenomena. One might even argue that the positions of “middle way” and “relativism” 
have no difference not only in their style also in their basic tenet, because both views do not permit 
any universally applicable self-sufficient principle. 


The difference between the “Buddhist/religious “ understanding of the diversity of 
phenomena from the perspective of “middle way” and the “secularist” approach to it from 
the “relativistic” viewpoint, I would suggest, lies in the way in which they comprehend the relationship 
of phenomena: While the “relativistic” approach explains the causal relationship of phenomena 
through the notion of contingent uncertainty, the “middle way” position perceives it through 


° — For the double use of the notion of “skillful means” as an explanation for the difference of Buddhist teachings that are 


all ultimately appropriate on the one hand and as an authoritative reason to advocate a particular school’s doctrinal position 
on the other hand, see Donald S. Lopez, “On the Interpretation of the Mahayana Sitras,” in Buddhist Hermeneutics, ed. 
Donald S. Lopez (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1988). 
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the principle of no-principle, that is, “emptiness.” Therefore, while the former position inevitably 
ends up with “endless narratives” regarding the causal relationship of phenomena, the latter pursues 
to advance toward the principle itself (or, if exactly speaking, the principle that there is no such thing 
as principle) which is beyond this relationship. 


According to the traditional account, it is just on the level of the “nature of dependent 
arising” among the “three aspects of nature [of existence]” that such issues as the causal relationship 
of phenomena and the diversity of interpretation of phenomena make its sense. Even if the causal 
relationship between phenomena provides the answer to the hermeneutical dilemma, however, this 
relationship, according to Buddhist philosophical scheme, is no more than provisional establishment. 
Even the Buddhist doctrines that explain the interdependent relationship, such as the “four noble 
truths,” belongs to the provisional interpretation on the level of the “dependent arising,” not 
the direct description of “emptiness.” In other words, this relationship merely refers to the phenomena 
built upon the principle of “emptiness,” not straightforwardly revealing the principle of “emptiness” 
itself. Then, a similar, if not the same, question with the one that I raised in searching for 
the hermeneutic possibility of Buddhist interpretation will be put again now toward the last level of 
“three aspects of nature [of existence],” 1.e. “nature of perfect truthfulness”: How can we understand 
the inconceptualizable principle of “emptiness”? To put it in another way, how are we able to see 
the moon, not the finger that points at the moon? It is in this context that the Buddhism attempts to 
take the hermeneutical leap, or “non-logical hermeneutics,” to reach the “nature of perfect truthfulness,” 
which is beyond the conceptual interpretation. 


Non-logical Hermeneutics 


The so-called “non-logical hermeneutics,” the hermeneutic method that was devised to 
immediately grasp the elusive notion of “middle way,” is well exemplified in the seemingly illogical 
or paradoxical Chan “public cases” (C. gong’an “3€). Strictly speaking, such “non-logical 
hermeneutic” strategies may not be categorized into the given issue of hermeneutics since the scope of 
the current hermeneutics is confined to the interpretive method by logical signification of conceptual 
system. To mention a little for the sake of integrity, this “non-logical hermeneutic” strategy refers 
to the distinctive Chan rhetoric that involves non-logical concepts in order to induce the student to 
an instant realization of the meaning of “middle way” that cannot be caught in the conceptual system. 


In Chan gong’an, the concepts are used in the way that the student cannot settle in 
a particular ontological stance, while being forced to be led to the condition of ontological suspension. 
For instance, “no” (C. wu #%), Zhaozhou’s (778-897#8 1) response to his student’s question of 
whether dogs have Buddha-nature or not, may be considered as non-logical, or beyond logic, since 
Zhaozhou answered “no” even though he knew the doctrinally and logically correct answer, “yes”; 
the ontological tension that has been brought up due to the logical contradiction between Zhaozhou’s 
answer and the conventional answer inhibits the student from staying complacent about either of 
the two ontological alternatives.!° Zhaozhou’s dilemmatic situation of choosing between the two 
'0  Criticizing the popular tendency to regard gong’an merely as “illogical paradoxes or riddles,” Robert Sharf argues 
that in some cases the original meaning or doctrinal purport may be recovered. He claims that the “dog” gong’an works as 


a trap for those who seek to reify the notion of Buddha-nature and that Zhaozhou’s “no” is not a denial of Buddha-nature 
to dogs, but a rhetorical strategy to escape the conceptual trap on him. See Robert H. Sharf, “How to Think with 
Chan Gong’an,” in Thinking with Cases: Specialist Knowledge in Chinese Cultural History, ed. Charlotte Furth, Judith 


T. Zeitlin, and Ping-chen Hsiung (Honolulu: University of Hawai’i Press, 2007). 
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concepts with the opposite significations was able to be released by using this logical unconformity. 
In this regard, in Chan tradition, any types of theoretical explanation through conceptual meaning 
system is considered as “dead-word” (C. siju 3€ J), while the non-logical concepts to lead 
the student towards the raw meaning of “emptiness” is conceived as “‘live-word” (C. huoju 75 4)).!! 
The initial realization instigated by this non-logical hermeneutic strategy, Chan teachers say, may 
culminate in meditative cultivation. 


Conclusion 


The hermeneutic difficulty in Buddhism, as in the other fields of religious studies, comes from 
the supposition that the object of interpretation is beyond the methodological frame of interpretation, 
that is, conceptualization. The solution of the dilemma throughout the early and later Mahayana 
Buddhism was obtained not by the transformation or replacement of the particular methods but 
by the fundamental understanding of the object of interpretation. Based on the understanding of 
the ontological “selflessness” of reality, the hermeneutic tradition in Buddhism may be divided 
into two groups: The emphasis on the lack of substantial existence entails the negative (apophatic) 
hermeneutics, i.e. “negative induction,” that excludes the affirmative conceptualization; this 
hermeneutic approach is traditionally displayed in the early Buddhists’ “no-self” theory through 
the Mahayana notion of “emptiness.” On the other hand, the exhaustive contemplation on this 
“selflessness” in turn legitimizes the positive (cataphatic) hermeneutics, i.e. “independent signification,” 
in which the causal relationship of reality may be interpreted; the “four noble truths” theory of 
the early Buddhism and the Yogacara doctrine of “three aspects of phenomena” represents this 
approach of hermeneutics. What remains to us appears the task of elucidation of the relationship, 
unraveling the entanglement of causes and effects of phenomena. This task is nothing new, however, 
at least in terms of its methodology. Whether one deals with the relationship from a comprehensive 
perspective of reality or approaches it in a regional or parochial category, or whether one seeks for 
the universal explanation of the causes and effects of phenomena or investigates concrete aspects 
of the relationships in specific temporal and local conditions, the commonly applied purpose is to 
explain the causal relationship(s). Or, in the light of the current subject of the hermeneutic possibility 
of Buddhism, as discussed in this article, whether the effort to explain reality is directed toward 
the “ceaseless narratives” or considered as a part of the process of religious cultivation, the elucidation 
of the relationship has been Buddhist interpreters’ responsibility, and will be in the future too. 


"Robert E. Buswell presents the notions of “live-word” and “dead-word” as one of Chan hermeneutical tools along 


with the notions of “three mysterious gates” (C. sanxuanmen = XP) and the circular graphic symbols. He indicates that, 
once interpreted in a theoretical description, even any “live-word” becomes a “dead-word” on the one hand and presents 
the case of Chinul (1128-1210) on the other hand, who, even as a S6n (C. Chan) monk, regarded scholastic descriptions of 
Buddhist teaching as also vital for the process of cultivation. Chinul’s case that he obtained an enlightenment experience 
during reading the Platform Siitra (C. Tanjing $4) demonstrates, Buswell claims, that “even the dead-words of 
the scriptures can come alive.” For more information, see Robert E. Buswell, “Ch’an Hermeneutics: A Korean View,” 
Buddhist Hermeneutics (1988). 
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The Mind’s ‘Il’ in Meditation: Early Pali Buddhadhamma 
and Transcendental Phenomenology in Mutual Reflection 


= 5 = 


Khristos Nizamis! 


Introduction 


This essay provides a condensed introductory ‘snapshot’ of just a few of the many and 
profound correlations existing between early (pre-Abhidhamma) Pali Buddhism and Transcendental 
Phenomenology, by focusing on what is arguably the most central and essential ‘philosophical 
problem’ in both traditions: the true nature and significance of the ‘I’ of subjective intentional 
consciousness. It argues that the Buddhist axiom of ‘not-self’ (anatta) is by no means incompatible 
with the fundamental phenomenological irreducibility, and necessity, of transcendental subjectivity 
—or, as Husserl also puts it, of the ‘pure’ or ‘transcendental ‘I” — a structure evidently essential to 
intentional consciousness as ‘consciousness-of’. On the one hand, Husserl recognises (and struggles 
with) the peculiar ‘emptiness’ of the “pure ‘I’’. On the other hand, a fundamental distinction must 
clearly be drawn between genuine intentional subjectivity — which even Buddhas and Arahants must 
of necessity possess — and the erroneous bases upon which the concept of ‘self (atta) that Buddhism 
rejects is constituted: the feeling of ‘I am’ ( ‘asm7 ti), the sense of ‘I am this’ (“ayam-aham-asmi ti), 
and the concept/conceit of ‘I am’ (asmi-mdna) — all of which Buddhas and Arahants by definition 
do not possess. Hence, it is argued that, while the “pure I’ does not refer to some permanent ‘entity’ 
called ‘self’, nor is it merely an empty, non-referring, conventional linguistic marker: it has not merely 
a ‘use’, but a genuine meaning, which derives from the intrinsic, irreducible, and ‘pre-linguistic’ 
experiential structure of ‘consciousness-of’ itself. What is more, this meaning is not only recognised 
and admitted, but actively utilised, within the doctrine and methodology of early Buddhism, without 
any sense of contradicting the axiom of anatta. 


1. Preliminary (1): The axiom of anatta 


This essay aims to provide a very condensed and merely introductory ‘snapshot’ of just 
a few of the many and very deep correlations that exist between transcendental phenomenology (TP) 
and early Pali Buddhadhamma (EB); but the elements of this ‘snapshot’ are organized around what 
is arguably the most essential theme — one might even say, ‘philosophical problem’ — at the heart of 
both TP and EB. It is the intention of this essay vot to contradict the fundamental EB axiom of anatta, 
‘not-self’. In other words, the arguments presented here will not posit any essentially permanent 
subjective or objective entity or identity called atta, or ‘self’. Nor will they assert ‘asm7ti, ‘I am’; 


' | would gratefully like to thank Peter Harvey for his helpful and encouraging comments on and questions about 


the previous version of this paper. I hope that through my addressing his comments and questions, the clarity of this paper 
has been improved for the benefit of others. I would also like to register my respect for and appreciation of the great 
work accomplished by Bhikkhus Bodhi and Thanissaro: without their beautiful efforts, it would have required at least two 
more lifetimes for me to gain the understanding of early Pali Buddhadhamma which they have helped me to gain within 
a fraction of this lifetime. I also deeply and gratefully thank the International Association of Buddhist Universities for 
accepting this paper as part of its 2011/2012 conference program. 
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or ‘ayam aham asmi ti, ‘1 am this’; or asmi-mdana, the ‘I am’ concept/conceit; or again, ahankara, 
‘I-making’, or mamankara, ‘mine-making’. 


However, these arguments wi// propose the conclusion that ‘pure subjectivity’ is an inherent 
and irreducible property of intentional consciousness (i.¢., ‘consciousness-of ), an essential aspect of 
the actual process of lived conscious experience;’ and that there is a definite phenomenological sense 
in which, when everything else has been ‘excluded’ and ‘reduced’, ‘pure consciousness-of” remains 
as an absolutely irreducible principle. But neither pure consciousness-of nor its intrinsic subjectivity 
can constitute (or be constituted as) a ‘self’ of any kind: they are ‘transcendental’ facts, equivalent to 
‘pure emptiness’.* Moreover, if there were no phenomenon whatsoever for consciousness-of to be 
conscious-of, then, given that consciousness-of already apodictically demonstrates the irreducible 
nature of ‘being conscious-of’, it could be conscious-of nothing but its own consciousness-of. 
In other words, this would be a form of absolute cessation (nirodha).4 


For the sake of clarity and reference, the axiom of anatta will be summarized here in five 
items: a general premise and four arguments.° 1. Whatever might be regarded as a personal ‘self’ 
(atta) or ‘I am’ (‘asmiti) will inevitably be just the five aggregates of clinging (pafic-upadana- 
kkhandha) or some one of them.° 2. The five aggregates are not ‘self? because one cannot control 
them to prevent affliction.’ 3. The five aggregates are impermanent (anicca), painful (dukkha), and 
have the nature of change (viparinama); therefore, it is not befitting or proper (ka//am) to think of 
them as a ‘self’.® 4. It is not acceptable (na khamati) to posit a ‘self’ that is entirely separate from 
experience and the phenomena of experience.’? 5. Dependent co-arising is a sufficient and valid 
explanation of the continuity of temporal experience; therefore, there is no need to posit a ‘self’ 
in order to account for that continuity.!° 


2 In Husserl’s TP terminology, this is Erlebnis, ‘lived experience’, ‘mental process’ (cf. also fn. 86 below). In EB 


terminology, this is viffidna as a conditioned, constituted, and temporal experiential life-process: i.e., as one of the five 
aggregates (khandhas); as a ‘tying down’ (nidana) or ‘link’ in the continuum of dependent co-arising (paticca-samuppada); 
and thus also as the medium of ‘becoming-again’ (punabbhava). (Cf. also fn. 59 below for further aspects of vinfidna.) 
3 Cf. Section §2.3 below for a clarification of the terms ‘transcendental’ and ‘transcendent’. 

Here, ‘cessation’ (nirodha) should not be taken to imply a nihilistic sense of ‘annihilation’. Rather, it is intended 
more literally, in the sense of ‘stopping’. For a very similar understanding, cf. Harvey 1995, §11.8, pp. 184-185; §12.3, 
p. 199; §§12.7-8, pp. 201-202. 

> Ttems 2 to 5 have been adapted from the taxonomy of arguments in support of anattd in Collins 1990, §§3.2.2-5, pp. 
97-110. 

6 SN 22.47 (S IIL 46): ye hi keci... samanda va brahmanda va anekavihitam attanam samanupassamanda samanupassanti, 
sabbete pancupadanakkhandhe samanupassanti, etesam va afihataram. The abbreviations DN, MN, SN, and AN will be 
used to refer to sutta numbers, while D, M, S, and A will refer to Pali Text Society volume and page numbers. 

T SN 22.59 (at S III 66): ripam, bhikkhave, anatta. ripafica hidam, bhikkhave, atta abhavissa, nayidam ripam 
abadhaya samvatteyya, labbhetha ca riipe ‘evam me riipam hotu, evam me rijpam ma ahositi. (So also for vedanda, 
sannd, sankhara, viniiana.) 

8 §N22.59(atS 1167-68): vampananiccamdukkhamviparinamadhammam, kallamnutamsamanupassitum: ‘etammama, 
esohamasmi, eso me atta ti? 

° — Cf. the refutations in DN 15 (at D II 67-69), which will be discussed below (cf. §4). (Cf. also Bodhi 2010, pp. 42-48, 
for a detailed discussion of those arguments.) The arguments 3 and 4 above, taken together, constitute a nice dilemmatic 
argument in support of anatta. 

10 The locus classicus is MN 38 (MI 256). I do not think that this argument can be treated as an independent one, as it 
only has decisive force in combination with the arguments of 3 and 4. 
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2. Preliminary (2): Pahana and epokhe 
2.1. Pahadna 


In EB, the assutava puthujjana is the ordinary, common person (puthujjana) who has either not 
heard or not understood (assutavd) the ‘transcendental’! instruction of the Dhamma. Such a person 
is contrasted to the ariya savaka, the ‘noble hearer’ or disciple of the Dhamma. The Milapariyaya 
Sutta provides an apt ‘phenomenological’ definition of the assutava puthujjana: 


He perceives ‘earth’ from ‘earth’; having perceived ‘earth’ from ‘earth’, he conceives ‘earth’, 
he conceives ‘in earth’, he conceives ‘from earth’, he conceives ‘earth is mine’, he delights 
in ‘earth’.'? 


This same formula is then applied to ‘absolutely everything’; even, indeed, to Nibbana; 
as though to say: if a person gets this one thing wrong, they get absolutely everything wrong, even 
the ‘ultimate truth’. 


The first essential ‘antidote’ to this problem is pahdana, ‘abandoning’. The Sabba Sutta 
and Pahdna Sutta teach, respectively, ‘the All’ (sabbam) and the ‘Dhamma for abandoning 
AIP (sabba-pahanaya dhamma)."° The Natumhakam Suttas of the Khandhasamyutta and 
the Saldyatanasamyutta™ also teach exactly this same Dhamma in terms of the five clung-to 
aggregates (panic-upadana-kkhandha) and the six sense spheres (sa/dyatana), respectively; but, 
as the title of these suttas, ‘Not Yours’ (na tumhdkam), indicates, they teach it with an especially 
interesting twist. The former sutta says: 


Monks, what is not yours, abandon that. When you have abandoned that, it will be for your 
benefit and happiness. And what, monks, is not yours? Form... feeling .. . perception . 
.. constitutions . . . consciousness is not yours, abandon that. When you have abandoned 
that, it will be for your benefit and happiness.’!5 


'' Tn this context, the term ‘transcendental’ could legitimately be understood as a translation of the term /okuttara 


(lit., “higher than, above, beyond [wttara] the world [/oka]’), as this sometimes occurs in the EB suttas (as distinct from 
the ‘technical’ sense that this term is later given within the Abhidhamma system). The term is also often translated as 
“supramundane’. Thus, e.g., MN 96 (at M II 181): evameva kho aham .. . ariyam lokuttaram dhammam purisassa 
sandhanam paiifiapemi, “I... declare the noble supramundane Dhamma as a person’s own wealth” (Nanamoli and 
Bodhi 2009, p. 789, §12); MN 117 (at M III 72): atthi. . . sammdditthi ariya anasava lokuttara magganga, “[T]here is 
right view that is noble, taintless, supramundane, a factor of the path” (Nanamoli and Bodhi 2009, p. 934, §5). It is quite 
possible and plausible to argue that, in connection with the Dhamma, the term /okuttara can be understood to have certain 
fundamental implications that it shares in common with the TP sense of the term ‘transcendental’; indeed, this point can 
already be discerned through the correlation between EB pahdna and TP epokhé that is outlined in this present section; 
but cf. also §2.3 below. 

Unless otherwise cited, translations from the Pali are by the present author. MN 1 (MI 1): pathavim pathavito 
sanjanati; pathavim pathavito safinatva pathavim maifiiati, pathaviya majinati, pathavito mafnati, pathavim 
meti maiinati, pathavim abhinandati. Bodhi (2006, p. 27) and Nanamoli and Bodhi (2009, p. 83, §3) translate this 
formula, in accordance with the interpretations of the commentary and sub-commentary, with interpolations, thus: ‘he 
conceives [himself as] earth, he conceives [himself] in earth, he conceives [himself apart] from earth’, etc. While this 
reading is certainly valid, I nevertheless prefer a quite literal translation of the text, as I believe that this makes good 
(phenomenological) sense, just as it is. 

18 SN 35.23-24 (S IV 15-16). 

4 SN 22.33 (S III 33) and SN 35.101 (S IV 81), respectively. 

'S SN 22.33 (S II 33-34): yam, bhikkhave, na tumhakam, tam pajahatha. tam vo pahinam hitaya sukhaya bhavissati. 
kitica, bhikkhave, na tumhakam? ripam ...vedand... sania... sankhara .. . vittia@nam na tumhakam, tam pajahatha. 
tam vo pahinam hitaya sukhaya bhavissati. 
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The latter sutta says: 


Monks, what is not yours, abandon that. When you have abandoned that, it will be 
for your benefit and happiness. And what, monks, is not yours? Eye... visual forms .. . 
eye-consciousness . . . eye-contact . .. whatever feeling arises with eye-contact as condition, 
pleasant or painful or neither-painful-nor-pleasant: that, too, is not yours. Abandon that. 
When you have abandoned that, it will be for your benefit and happiness.'° 


And so also for ear, nose, tongue, body, and mental faculty. The commentary explains that 
the imperative ‘Abandon. . .’ should be understood to mean: ‘Abandon by means of the abandoning 
of desire and lust’.'’? The Dutiya Chanda-ppahdana Sutta supports this, but it is also more exhaustive: 


With respect to form... feeling... perception... constitutions... consciousness: whatever 
desire, lust, delight, craving, taking up and clinging, standpoints, adherences and underlying 
tendencies of the mind there are: abandon these. Thus that form... feeling... perception... 
constitutions . . . consciousness will be abandoned, cut off at the root, made like 
an uprooted palm tree, made without (further) becoming, not subject to arising in the future.!® 


2.2. Epokhé. 


In general, it seems true to say that not only human individuals, but human societies, 
cultures, civilizations — indeed, the human species, as such — are born into, live, and die within 
a certain ‘pregiven’ and unquestioned attitude towards and assumption about ‘the world’ and their 
relationship to ‘the world’. This is true not only in ordinary, “pre-theoretical’ life, but also in the case 
of the positive natural sciences; and even, for most people, in religion and religious life. Ordinary, 
everyday life; the life of science; the life of religion; all of them share and are grounded upon one 
and the same ‘natural attitude’ (natiirliche Einstellung). 


In this natural attitude, ‘the world’ is given as a self-evident objective and real fact: it exists 
in front of us, around us, and we live in it: we perceive it, experience it, and act in it. It is “simply 
there, ‘on hand”.!° The ‘world’ was before each of us and will be after each of us; it is independent 
of us; it is just as it is, from its own side, not from ours; and we see it and know it just as it is — 
including its ‘illusions’ and ‘hallucinations’ — as though these were simply reflected in our minds 
as in a blank and passive mirror. The world is made up of objects; and we, too, are objects in 
the world. Yet the world exists outside of us: we each have our own separate, inner, private, subjective 


life, our mental life; but the real world is external, public, objective, and physical.”° 
16 


SN 35.101 (S IV 81-82): yam, bhikkhave, na tumhakam, tam pajahatha. tam vo pahinam hitaya sukhaya bhavissati. 
kitica, bhikkhave, na tumhakam? cakkhu ... ripad ... cakkhuviihanam .. . cakkhusamphasso . . . yampidam 
cakkhusamphassapaccaya uppajjati vedayitam sukham va dukkham va adukkhamasukham va tampi na tumhakam. tam 
pajahatha. tam vo pahinam hitaya sukhaya bhavissati. 

"7 Spk I 265: pajahathati chandaragappahanena pajahatha. 

18 SN 22.112 (S II 161): ripe... vedandaya ... safifiaya ... sankharesu ... vifiiane .. . yo chando yo rago y@ nandi ya 
tanha ye upayupadana cetaso adhitthanabhinivesanusaya, te pajahatha. evam tamriupam...savedand...sasanna... 
te sankhara . . . tam viniianam pahinam bhavissati ucchinnamilam talavatthukatam anabhavamkatam dayatim 
anuppadadhammam. 

'  Husserl 1982, §27, p. 51; Husserl 1976a, §27, p. ‘einfach da...,,vorhanden*. ..’. This section begins with a nice ‘first 
personal’ description of the natural attitude. 

Cf., e.g., Husserl 1982, §30, pp. 56-57; Husserl 1976a, §30, pp. 60-61. 
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When the scientific attitude says that ‘reality’ is what is really ‘there’ when our own merely 
subjective consciousness is not ‘there’, and then tries to posit and study that “mind-independent’ 
reality, it is simply intensifying the natural attitude. When the religious attitude says that one must 
be good and do good ‘in this world’, so that one can be granted access to a “better world’, perhaps 
a ‘heavenly world’, it, too, is simply practising the natural attitude. Something remains 
fundamentally unquestioned, fundamentally hidden from view, in this natural attitude. Husserl 
writes of the ‘natural attitude’: 


Daily practical living is naive. It is immersion in the already-given world, whether it 
be experiencing, or thinking, or valuing, or acting. Meanwhile all those productive 
intentional functions of experiencing, because of which physical things are simply there, 
go on anonymously. The experiencer knows nothing about them, and likewise nothing 
about his productive thinking... Nor is it otherwise in the positive sciences. They are 
naivetés of a higher level.?! 


For Husserl, the first essential ‘antidote’ to the ‘natural attitude’ is what he calls the epokhé 
—an ancient Greek word meaning ‘check, cessation’; and in late Hellenistic philosophy, having 
the applied sense, ‘suspension of judgment’.” For Husserl, the epokhé is the radical suspension or 
exclusion of the ‘natural attitude’ and all that it implies. He argues that the way in which we give 
‘validity’ to our sense of the ‘world’ — with ‘ourselves’ as ‘objects’ within it — cannot be examined, 
let alone overcome, from within the natural attitude, because the natural attitude is always-already 
the effect of that bestowal of ‘validity’.?? We need to step back from, to step out of, that attitude, 
in order to see how it is constituted in the first instance, and what it obscures from view; in other 
words, to see what is really and truly ‘here’. He describes this as a shift from a ‘two-dimensional’ 
to a ‘three-dimensional’ perspective, speaking of the ‘antagonism . . . between the ‘patent’ life of 
the plane and the ‘latent’ life of depth’.* ‘This is not a “view”, an “interpretation” bestowed upon 
the world,’ he says.”° All such ‘views’ have their ground in the pregiven world: but the epokhé frees 
us from this ground itself: we stand ‘above’ the world, which becomes for us a pure ‘phenomenon’.”° 


Husserl first describes the epokhé as a ““‘parenthesizing” or “excluding”’, as a ‘refraining 


from judgment’,”’ or ‘better, refraining from belief’ ;** but all of this, he says, is perfectly compatible 


with an ‘unshakable conviction of evident truth’. More explicitly, he says: ‘We put out of 
action the general positing which belongs to the essence of the natural attitude.’ Thus, 


2! Husserl 1970a, §64, pp. 152-153; Husserl 1950, §64, p. 179: ‘Das tagliche praktische Leben ist naiv, es ist ein 
in die vorgegebene Welt Hineinerfahren, Hineindenken, Hineinwerten, Hineinhandeln. Dabei vollziehen sich alle die 
intentionalen Leistungen des Erfahrens, wodurch die Dinge schlechthin da sind, anonym: der Erfahrende wei von ihnen 
nichts, ebenso nichts vom leistenden Denken. .. Nicht anders in den positiven Wissenschaften. Sie sind Naivitaten 
hoherer Stufe. . .”. 

Cf. Liddell et al. 1996, p. 677.2. 

3 Husserl 1970b, §39, p. 148; Husserl 1954, §39, p. 151. 

4 Husserl 1970b, §32, p. 120; Husserl 1954, §32, p. 122: ‘der Antagonisumus zwischen dem ,,patenten“ Flachenleben 
und dem ,,latenten“ Tiefenleben. . .’. 

5 Husserl 1970b, §41, p. 152; Husserl 1954, §41, p. 155: ‘Das ist aber nicht eine ,,Auffassung“, eine ,,Interpretation“, 
die der Welt zuerteilt wird.’ 

26 Husserl 1970b, §41, p. 152; Husserl 1954, §41, p. 155. 

27 Husserl 1982, §31, pp. 59-60; Husserl 1976a, §31, p. 64: ‘,,Einklammerung“ oder,,Ausschaltung“’; ‘Urteilsenthaltung’. 
8 Husserl 1976b, p. 485: ‘besser: Glaubensenth«altung»’. (Marginal note added by Husserl to his copy of the printed text.) 
Husserl 1982, §31, p. 60; Husserl 1976a, §31, p. 64: ‘unerschiitterlichen, weil evidenten Uberzeugnung von der 
Wahrheit’. 
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the phenomenological epokhé ‘completely shuts me off from any judgment about 
spatiotemporal factual being’.*’ Husserl describes the epokhé, and the phenomenological or 
transcendental attitude that it awakens, as ‘a total change of the natural attitude, such that we no 
longer live, as heretofore, as human beings within natural existence, constantly effecting the validity 
of the pre-given world’.*' It is ‘by no means a temporary act’, but taken up ‘once and for all’.* 
Thus, the epokhé is ‘a complete personal transformation, comparable in the beginning to a religious 
conversion’; but beyond this, he says, it ‘bears within itself the significance of the greatest existential 
transformation which is assigned as a task to humankind as such’.*? 


2.3. A clarification of TP terms: ‘transcendental’ and ‘transcendent’ 
Never can the limit of the world be reached by travelling; 
But nor is there release from the painful without having reached the world’s limit.** 


This cryptic passage from the Rohitassa Sutta elegantly captures the sense of the two mutually- 
related yet mutually-exclusive TP terms, ‘transcendent’ and ‘transcendental’. This correspondence 
is neither merely coincidental nor merely metaphorical: rather, it is not only philosophically, but 
phenomenologically, quite precise.*> Thus: in the quest to find an escape from ‘the painful’ (dukkha), 
even if one could travel forever, one would never reach the limit or end (anta) of the ‘world’ (Joka). 
By its very nature, the ‘spatiotemporal world’ and all that it comprises is transcendent with respect 
to any ‘moment’ of experience, or even any indefinite ‘continuum’ of experience: it ‘exceeds’ 
the grasp of experience, and does so in an ‘objective’ and ‘necessary’ manner. This is the sense of 
‘the limit of the world’ (lokassa-anta) in the first verse of the ‘riddle’. In the second verse, however, 


30 


Husserl 1982, §31, p. 61; Husserl 1976a, §32, p. 65: ‘Die zum Wesen der natiirlichen Einstellung gehdérige 
Generalthesis setzen wir aufer Aktion. ..’; ‘. . . die mir jedes Urteil tiber rdumlich-zeitliches Dasein véllig verschlieft.’ 
31 Husserl 1970b, §39, p. 148; Husserl 1954, §39, p. 151: ‘. . . eine totale Anderung der natiirlichen Einstellung, eine 
Anderung, in der wir nicht mehr wie bisher als Menschen des natiirlichen Daseins im stindigen Geltungsvollzug der 
vorgegebenen Welt leben. . .’. 

3 Husserl 1970b, §40, p. 150; Husserl 1954, §40, p. 153: ‘keineswegs ein . . . bleibender Akt’; ‘ein fiir allemal 
(entschlieBen)’. 

33 Husserl 1970b, §35, p. 137 (translation modified); Husserl 1954, §35, p. 140: ‘.. . eine véllige personale Wandlung 
zu erwirken berufen ist, die zu vergleichen ware zunachst mit einer religidsen Umkehrung, die aber dartiber hinaus die 
Bedeutung der gréften existenziellen Wandlung in sich birgt, die der Menschheit als Menschheit aufgegeben ist.’ 

4 SN 2.26 (at S162) =AN 4.45 (at A II 49): gamanena na pattabbo, lokassanto kudacanam. | na ca appatva lokantam, 
dukkha atthi pamocanam. || 

> The Rohitassa Sutta provides us with the Buddha’s profoundly phenomenological (and well-known) definition of 
‘world’ (/oka): ‘Just in this very fathom-long cadaver, percipient and endowed with mind, I make known the world, 
and the arising of the world, and the cessation of the world, and the path leading to the cessation of the world’. 
(imasmimyeva byamamatte kalevare sasanhimhi samanake lokanca parhapemi lokasamudayanca lokanirodhajica 
lokanirodhagaminifica patipadan ti, S 1 62.) The sutta is closely related to the Lokantagamana Sutta (SN 35.116, S IV 
93), which further enhances the preceding definition: ‘(That) by which, . . . in the world, one is percipient of the world, 
one is a conceiver of the world, that is called ‘world’ in the discipline of the Noble One. And by what, . . . in the world, is 
one percipient of the world, a conceiver of the world? By the eye... by the ear... by the nose... by the tongue... . by 
the body .. . by the mental faculty, . . . in the world, one is percipient of the world, a conceiver of the world.” (vena kho . 
. . lokasmim lokasanni hoti lokamani ayam vuccati ariyassa vinaye loko. kena ca... lokasmim lokasanni hoti lokamani? 
cakkhuna kho ... sotena kho ... ghanena kho ... jivhaya kho ... kayena kho ... manena kho . . . lokasmim lokasanni hoti 
lokamani. S IV 95.) Cf. also SN 35.23-29 (S IV 15-21) on ‘the All’ (sabbam). 
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‘the world’s limit’ (Joka-anta)** takes on a very different meaning. It refers to the attainment of that 
which is ‘absolutely beyond’ the ‘spatiotemporal world’ as such: that which the ‘world’, and all that 
it comprises, cannot ‘reach’ or ‘touch’; namely, of course, Nibbana.*’ In just this sense, Nibbana is 
transcendental with respect to all phenomena: its nature is such that it is absolutely non-phenomenal.**® 
The means to attain the ‘world’s limit’, and thus to transcend the world’s inherent and inevitable 
painfulness, can only be realized through the fully purified and fully liberated consciousness; for 
consciousness, too, by its very nature, necessarily partakes of the ‘transcendental’, as well as of 
the ‘transcendent’. 


In his later writings, Husserl refers to what he calls ‘the transcendental problem’ 
(das transzendentale Problem): a ‘universal’ problem which ‘arises from a general turning around 
of the natural attitude’.*? As we have just seen in §2.2, the natural attitude assumes that ‘the real 
world is pre-given to us as self-evidently existing, ever at hand’.*? To ‘reverse’ the natural attitude 
is, in one sense, ‘to put it out of play’:*! an allusion to the literal sense of the epokhé as a ‘suspending’ 
of that attitude. But it is also, thereby, ‘to compel a new attitude’, which Husserl calls 
‘the transcendental’.*? This emerges because the philosophical attention is now free to be directed 
towards ‘the life of consciousness’ (Bewu/tseinsleben), which the epokhé naturally and spontaneously 
reveals. One becomes aware that ‘the world’, previously taken for granted as simply ‘pre-given’, 
is in fact something that in every respect ‘appears’ in, has meaning in, and is validated by, that same 
consciousness.** Previously, ‘the real world’ had our complete and one-sided attention and concern, 
and ‘consciousness’ was barely — if at all — noticed, let alone investigated. Now, through the epokhé, 
we are intimately aware of our own consciousness-of ‘the world’, and ‘the world’ is thus radically 
disclosed as a ‘pure phenomenon’ in our consciousness. But precisely herein resides the interesting 
‘transcendental problem’. In his last major but unfinished text, Husserl writes: 


The empty generality of the epokhé does not of itself clarify anything; it is only the gate of 
entry through which one must pass in order to be able to discover the new world of pure subjectivity. 
The actual discovery is a matter of concrete, extremely subtle and differentiated work.” 


The ‘work’ to which Husserl refers, here, is the ‘transcendental reduction’, which is made 
possible through the attainment of the ‘transcendental attitude’ of the epokhé: ‘a reduction of 
“the” world to the transcendental phenomenon “world”, a reduction thus also to its correlate, 


36 The slight difference in form between the two compounds is no doubt metri causa, and not otherwise significant. 

37 Cf., e.g., D I 221-223; D III 274; M I 328-330; M III 63; AI 152; A V 106; Ud 9; Ud 80-81; to mention a few key 
examples. Like Ven. Thanissaro, P. Harvey, and others, I intuit that there must be an essential and necessary ‘transcendental 
identity’ between viiinana anidassana and Nibbana. 

38 Hence, Nibbana is categorically defined in the suttas as the one and only ‘unconstituted element’ (asankhata dhatu, 
cf. D II 274, M III 63). 

% — Husserl 1997, §11, p. 238 (translation modified); Husserl 1962, §11, p. 331: ‘entspringt aus einer allgemeinen 
Umwendung der natiirlichen Einstellung’. 

© Husserl 1962, §11, p. 331: ‘ist uns die reale Welt . . . vorgegeben als die selbstverstindlich seiende, immerzu 
vorhandene’. 

4! Husserl 1962, §11, p. 332: ‘auBer Spiel zu setzen’. 

”  Husserl 1997, §11, p. 238 (translation modified); Husserl 1962, §11, p. 332: ‘eine neue [sc. Einstellung] erzwingen, 
die wir die transzendentale nennen’. 

8% Husserl 1997, §11, p. 239; Husserl 1962, §11, p. 332. 

“  Husserl 1970b, §71, p. 257 (modified); Husserl 1954, §37, p. 260: ‘Die leere Allgemeinheit der Epoché klart noch 
nichts auf, sondern ist nur das Eingangstor, mit dessen Durchschreiten die neue Welt der reinen Subjektivitét entdeckt 
werden kann. Die wirkliche Entdeckung ist Sache der konkreten, héchst diffizilen und differenzierten Arbeit.’ 
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transcendental subjectivity, in and through whose “conscious life” the world . . . attains and always 
has attained its whole content and ontic validity.’*° The transcendental reduction clarifies and brings 
into sharp relief what Husserl had much earlier described as ‘the essential relationship between 
transcendental and transcendent being’: ‘this most radical of all ontological distinctions — being 
as consciousness and being as something which becomes “manifested” in consciousness, 
“transcendent” being’.*° This correlation engenders profound insights, but also profound questions. 
Even so, many of these profound questions are, in an important sense, merely secondary or derivative: 
they are rooted in, and can be traced back to, the truly fundamental ground of the ‘transcendental 
problem’, which reveals many layers of ‘ascent’ or ‘descent’ .*’ 


[W]e have become aware of a peculiar split or cleavage, so we may call it, which runs 
through all our life-process; namely, that between the anonymously functioning subjectivity, which is 
continuously constructing objectivity for us, and the always, by virtue of the functioning of anonymous 
subjectivity, pre-given objectivity, the world. The world also includes within it human beings with 
their minds, with their human conscious life. When we consider the pervasive and unsuspendable 
relatedness of the pregiven and self-evidently existing world to our functioning subjectivity, 
humankind and we ourselves appear as intentionally produced formations whose sense of being 
objectively real and whose verification of being are both self-constituting in subjectivity. Also, 
the being of the objective . . . has now appeared as a meaning that constitutes itself within 
consciousness itself.** 


But even the task of further clarifying and comprehending ‘this correlation between 
constituting subjectivity and constituted objectivity’” is not yet the deepest expression of 
the ‘transcendental problem’. Rather, the fundamental matter is that this ‘constituting subjectivity’ 
in no sense whatsoever actually ‘appears’ within the ‘constituted objective world’. For, even our 
own bodies, our sensations, our emotions, and our thoughts are ultimately ‘constituted phenomena’ 
that ‘appear’ within, and as elements of, ‘the world’: that is to say, they, too, ‘appear’ to our 
‘transcendental subjective consciousness’. However, ‘transcendental subjectivity’ does not itself 
‘appear’; and, through reflection and analysis, it becomes quite evident that, in principle, it would 
be a sheer countersense to expect or to suppose that it could or should in any sense whatsoever 


*%  Husserl 1970b, §42, pp. 151-153; Husserl 1954, §42, p. 154: ‘.. . einer Reduktion ,,der“ Welt auf das transzendentale 
Phaénomen,, Welt‘ und damit aufihr Korrelat: die transzendentale Subjektivitat, in und aus deren ,,BewuBtseinsleben“ die... 
Welt . .. ihren ganzen Inhalt und ihre Seinsgeltung gewinnt und immer schon gewonnen hat’. 

4° Husserl 1982, §76, p. 171; Husserl 1976, §76, p. 159: ‘[die] Wesensbeziehung zwischen transzendentalem und 
transzendentem Sein’; ‘dieser radikalsten aller Seinsunterscheidungen - Sein als Bewuftsein und Sein als sich im 
BewuBtsein ,,bekundendes“ , ,,transzendentes“ Sein’. 

47 Husserl uses metaphors both of ‘ascent’ and ‘descent’ for the process of the reduction. Cf., e.g., Husserl 1997, § 13, p. 245; 
1970b, §42, p. 153, an allusion to Goethe, Faust, Part II, Act I, Sc. 5 (where, indeed, we read: ‘Sink down (descend), then! 
I could also say: Climb (ascend)! / ’Tis all the same.’ (Versinke, denn! Ich kénnt’ auch sagen: steige! / ’s ist einerlei.’) 
48 Husserl 1997, §12, p. 242; Husserl 1962, §12, p. 336: ‘[E]iner eigentiimlichen Spaltung, so kénnen wir uns auch 
ausdriicken, waren wir innegeworden, die durch unser ganzes Leben hindurchgeht, némlich zwischen der anonym 
fungierenden, der immerfort Objektivitat fiir uns konstituierenden Subjektivitaét und zwischen der jeweils und vermége 
dieses Fungierens vorgegebenen Objectivitat, der Welt. In sich fafst diese Welt auch die Menschen mit ihren Seelen, 
ihrem menschlichen Bewuftseinsleben. In der Beachtung der durchgangigen und unaufhebbaren Bezogenheit der 
vorgegebenen Welt, der selbstverstandlich daseienden, auf die fungierende Subjektivitat, erscheinen die Menschen und 
wir selbst als intentionale Gebilde, nach dem objektiv-realen Sinn und <ihrery Seinsgeltung sich in der Subjektivitat 
konstituierend. Auch das . . . Sein des Objektiven erschien als ein im BewuBtsein selbst sich konstituierender Sinn.’ 

® Husserl 1997, §13, p. 243; Husserl 1962, §13, p. 336: ‘diese Korrelation zwischen konstituierender Subjektivitat und 
konstituierter Objektivitat’. 
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‘appear’, as a phenomenon amongst phenomena. We see, hear, smell, taste, touch, and think 
‘the world’ and what we identify as our psychophysical ‘selves’ within “the world’; but that subjective 
consciousness-of in dependence upon which we see, hear, smell, taste, touch, and think can never 
itself appear as an ‘object’ or ‘phenomenon’. It is not itself anything ‘in the world’; yet, there would 
be no ‘appearing’ of ‘the world’ without it. For this reason, above all others, Husserl refers to it 
as ‘transcendental’: it is ‘beyond’ or ‘above’ all that ‘appears’ — 1.e., the ‘physical’ and ‘mental’ 
‘world’-phenomena — and yet it is also the ‘limit’ of ‘the world’: for, ‘the world’ cannot ‘appear’ 
without it, and is inseparably correlated with it. For these same reasons, however, ‘transcendental 
subjectivity’, or what Husser] also calls the “transcendental ‘I’’, is essentially empty, in itself, of all 
“phenomenal content’. 


3. Intentionality and subjectivity: irreducible properties of ‘consciousness-of’ 


What the epokhé and the transcendental reduction reveal, first of all, is the apodictic 
(i.e., self-evident and self-proving) fact of consciousness itself; more specifically, they reveal 
that consciousness is inherently and fundamentally a consciousness-of... This quality of being 
conscious-of... is called ‘intentionality’.*! The common sense of the word, ‘intend’, i.e., ‘to have 
a purpose in mind,” is included within the wider and deeper phenomenological sense of ‘intentionality’, 
but only as one possible kind of ‘intentional’ mode or act. The essential sense of phenomenological 
‘intending’, of intentionality as such, refers to the way in which consciousness is ‘turned’ or ‘directed’ 
towards what it is conscious-of; and, moreover, the way in which consciousness thereby gives ‘sense’ 
or ‘meaning’ (Sinn) to all that it is conscious-of, even purely through the act of being conscious-of it. 


It is not accidental that Buddhaghosa, in explicating the compound ndmaripa, defines 
the term nama, which literally means ‘name’, as though it were derived from the verb namati, 
‘to bend, to direct’: ‘[A]lIl that should be defined as “mentality” (nama) in the sense of bending 
(namana) because of its bending on to the object.’*? This is not sound etymology; but I think it 
is fairly obvious that Buddhaghosa was trying to express and justify a sound phenomenological 
intuition through this word play. Voicing the same intuition, the commentary to this passage says: 
‘Bending in the direction of the object means that there is no occurrence without an object; it is in 
the sense of that sort of bending. . .’.°4 Here, ‘bending in the direction of the object’ is, in the Pali, 
literally: “bending or inclining with the face towards the object’ (Grammana-abhimukha-namanam). 


°° The words ‘transcendent’, ‘transcendental’, and the verb ‘transcend’ (doing service for both of the former senses) 


derive from the Latin transcendere: trans, ‘across, through, beyond’ + scandere, ‘to climb’. A precise Pali correlate 
would be atikkamati: ati, ‘over, above’ + kamati, ‘step, walk, go, walk, progress’ (cf. Cone 2001, p. 60.1-2); but the more 
usual form found in the EB su¢tas, with the technical sense of ‘transcending’ (in the context of the four higher meditative 
states, or ariipa jhanas) is samatikkamati (as a gerund, samatikkamma) where the prefix sam- functions as an intensifier, 
with the sense ‘thoroughly, fully, perfectly’ (cf. Rhys Davids and Stede 1998, p. 655.2; Monier-Williams 1993, p. 1152.1). 
5! From the Latin intendere, ‘to stretch forth, give one’s attention to’, from tendere, ‘to stretch’. 

This is very close in meaning to cefe?i, ‘forms an idea in the mind; thinks about, is intent upon; has in mind (to); forms 
an intention (to); strives mentally for’ (Cone 2010, p. 167.2); and hence to cetand, which could be translated as ‘volitional 
intent’ (cf. also Cone 2010, p. 164.2, 1.(ii)). 

3 Nanamoli 1991, XVIII.3; Vism 587: . . . sabbampetam Grammanabhimukham namanato namanatthena nama nti 
vavatthapetabbam. \ shall leave aside, here, the question of whether ‘mentality’ (or again, ‘mind’) is an appropriate 
translation of the meaning of the term nama in the compound namariipa. 

4 Nanamoli 1991, XVIIL.3, n. 4, citing Pj I 78: . . . @rammanabhimukhanamanam Grammanena vind appavatti, tena 
namanatthena. . . 
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Of course, what is intended here is the sense in which consciousness is directed towards its 
‘object’. This same essential sense can, I believe, be seen in a sutta passage such as: ‘See his 
concentration well developed and his mind well liberated — not bent forward [abhinatam] and not 
bent back [apanatam]. . .’*> Here, abhinata, ‘bent towards, inclined towards’ is a past participle 
formed as though from *abhinamati (abhi + namati); and ‘apanata’ , “bent away, disinclined, averse’, 
is the past participle of apanamati (apa + namati).*° 


In revealing consciousness and its intentionality (consciousness-of), the epokhé and reduction 
also reveal, concomitantly, the sense in which consciousness-of is fundamentally characterized by 
‘subjectivity’. The fact that “consciousness-of’ is consciousness directing — metaphorically ‘stretching’ 
or ‘extending’ — itself towards its object means that it is vot its ‘object’; that it is, in a certain sense, 
relating itself to its ‘object’ from ‘within itself’; i.e., from within its own self-evident nature, which 
is precisely to be conscious-of.*’ This inherent inflection of consciousness-of towards phenomena 
is precisely that property of consciousness-of to which the term ‘subjectivity’ implicitly refers. 
In fact, I believe that careful reflection and meditation will reveal that a ‘non-subjective’ consciousness 
is a phenomenological impossibility, because a consciousness that is not a consciousness-of would 
be no more than a pure ‘potentiality’ of consciousness. 


A very important point that I would like to make clear is that ‘mental acts’ or ‘experiences’ 
such as ‘feeling’ (vedand), ‘perception’ (sama), or ‘thinking’ (vitakka-vicara; majinati), and 
even advanced meditative states of being purely percipient or aware (safifi),** are inevitably 
and irreducibly modes of consciousness-of, and are therefore intrinsically characterized by 
subjectivity. The term ‘I’ (aham) is problematic because it is very ambiguous and has several 
different senses and uses, the most important of which I shall discuss below (cf. §4). However, I argue 
that, ultimately, all of its various senses must derive from one fundamental and purely experiential 
fact, which is pre-linguistic: namely, the inherent subjectivity of consciousness-of. Therefore, it 
is very important to distinguish, on the one hand, between the purely phenomenological sense of 
the term ‘I’ as referring back to “pure subjectivity’, which is not a ‘concept’ but a (transcendental) 
property of conscious experience; and, on the other hand, the manner in which this phenomenological 
sense — a Sense not noticed, let alone comprehended, within the natural attitude — can be turned into, 
or constituted as (abhisankhata), concepts/conceits (mana) and underlying tendencies (anusaya) such 
as ‘Iam’ (‘asmi ti’) or ‘1 am this’ ( ‘ayam-aham-asmi ti). These are ontological concepts, which can 
only have ‘sense’ if they are taken to refer to something that ‘exists’, ‘manifestly’ or ‘objectively’. 
For this reason, such concepts/conceits can refer to nothing other than the ‘five clung-to aggregates’ 


(panc-upadana-kkhandha), or to some ideal abstraction that is ultimately derived from these; this 
% Bodhi 2000, p. 117. SN 1.38 (S I 39): passa samadhim subhavitam cittafica suvimuttam, na cabhinatam na 
capanatam. . . 

%° Cf Cone 2001, pp. 199.1, 164.1. 

°7 Husserl does use the term ‘subject’ (Subjekt) in its relation to the ‘object’ (Objekt; Gegenstand); and sometimes 
speaks of intentionality in terms of the ‘I-pole’ (/chpo/) in its relation to the ‘object-pole’ (Gegenstandspol) or ‘counter-pole 
(Gegenpol). (Cf., e.g., Husserl 1970b, §50, pp. 170-171; Husserl 1954, §50, pp. 173-174; Husserl 1989, §25, pp. 111-114; 
Husserl 1952, §25, pp. 105-107). The image of a ‘pole’ or ‘ray’ is significant, because it presupposes that the two ends of 
the ‘pole’ are inseparable from the ‘pole’ itself; and this is an important aspect of the concept of intentionality of which 
Husserl was well aware. In any event, I shall consistently avoid the term ‘subject’, for reasons that will become clear in 
the course of this paper; and will focus, instead, upon the property of ‘subjectivity’. 

* Cf, e.g., AN 11.7 (A V 318f.), apparently describing animitta cetosamadhi (Harvey 1986, p. 42, reaches the same 
conclusion). Of the meditator in this samadhi, it is said: safni ca pana assd ti, ‘and yet he is percipient (aware)’. 
(For a translation, cf. Nizamis 2011, AN 11.7 (cf. also AN 11.8), forthcoming). 
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being the basis of the concept of a permanent attd (‘self’, ‘soul’), as an individual and ontologically 
independent entity. The phenomenological understanding of the term ‘I’ has nothing to do with such 
ontological abstractions and positions. 


4. The problem 
In Khemaka Sutta, the Venerable Khemaka says: 


Venerable friends, I [aham] do not say “I am” [‘asmiti] of material form, and I do not 
say “I am” apart from material form. I do not say “I am” of feeling, and I do not say 
“T am” apart from feeling; I do not say “I am” of perception, and I do not say “I am” apart 
from perception; I do not say “I am” of constitutions, and I do not say “I am” apart from 
constitutions; I do not say “I am” of sense-consciousness,” and I do not say “I am” apart 


from sense-consciousness. Nevertheless, with respect to these five clung-to aggregates, 


“T am” is found in me, but I do not regard (them as) “I am this”.°° 


He explains that, even though the five lower fetters may have been abandoned by a noble 
disciple (ariya-savaka), ‘with respect to the five aggregates subject to clinging, he has a residual 
“T am” concept/conceit, an “I am” desire, an “I am” underlying tendency not yet removed’.®! 
Khemaka likens this lingering sense of ‘I am’ to the scent of a lotus: one can’t say that the scent 
belongs to any particular part of the flower; rather, it belongs to the flower as a whole. However, 
when the disciple dwells constantly contemplating the growth and decay of the five aggregates, this 
residual sense of ‘I am’ is eventually uprooted.® Indeed, at the end of the swtta we are told that 
Khemaka’s mind was freed from the Gsavas through non-clinging (anupadaya).“ Thus, Khemaka’s 
problem was resolved. But ours now commences. 


*° When the term vififidna is used specifically in the sense of viftiana-khandha, | sometimes translate ‘sense- 


consciousness’: this is in fact the specific definition of vinfiana-khandha, Cf. SN 22.56 (at S II 61): katamanca, bhikkhave, 
vinnanam? chayime, bhikkhave, vinidanakaya: cakkhuvitiianam, sotavinianam, ghanaviihanam, Jivhavinianam, 
kayvaviiinanam, manovitihanam. The same definition is given in SN 12.2 (at S I 4) of vififiana as the third link in 
the 12-nidana formula of paticcasamuppdda. In other contexts of the paticcasamuppdada formula, however, vifiiana is 
described in terms of the rebirth-process, in which case it cannot be active sense-consciousness, since namariipa has not 
yet developed: cf. DN 15 (at D Il 63). On this topic, cf. Wijesekera 1994, §17, pp. 198-200. The term vifiiiana also has 
at least two other senses and usages in the sw/tas: the vififiana of the ‘immaterial meditative states’ (ariipa jhanas), which 
need not be the vififiana of an Arahant, but which transcends the material (and hence bodily) sense-spheres; and the sense 
of vinfianam anidassanam anantam sabbatopabham (DN 11 (at D1 223); MN 49 (at M II 329)), which may be correlated 
with vifinana in the sense of appatitthitam virinanam avirilham anabhisankhacca vimuttam (e.g., SN 22.53 (at S II 53)) 
and: appatitthitena ca... viririanena. . . parinibbuto (SN 4.23 (at S 1122), SN 22.87 (at S II 124)). (On this topic, 
cf. Thanissaro 2011, DN 11, fn. 1; MN 49, fn. 9; MN 109, fn. 1. Cf. also fn. 80 below, for references to Harvey 1995.) 
These various inter-related senses of vifiviana may be understood as differing conditioned and unconditioned affections 
of ‘intentional consciousness’. 

9 SN 22.89 (at S IIL 130): na khvaham, avuso, riipam ‘asmi ti vadami; napi afihatra riipa ‘asmi ti vadami. na vedanam... 
na sannam... na sankhare... na vitianam ‘asmiti vadami; napi ahiiatra vinnana ‘asmiti vadami. api ca me, avuso, 
pajicasu upadanakkhandhesu ‘asmi ti adhigatam ‘ayamahamasmi ti na ca samanupassami. 

$1 SN 22.89 (at S III 130): yo ca paficasu upadanakkhandhesu anusahagato asmiti mano, asmiti chando, asmiti anusayo 
asamihato. 

® SN 22.89 (at S III 130): ‘pupphassa gandho ti. 

6 SN 22.89 (at S IIL 131): . .. sopi samugghatam gacchati. 

6 Along with the minds of sixty other elder monks: SN 22.89 (at S III 132): . . . satthimattaénam theranam bhikkhiinam 
anupadaya asavehi cittani vimuccimsu, Gyasmato khemakassa cdati. 
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Let me imagine that I had the remarkable good fortune to meet Ven. Khemaka once his 
residual sense of ‘I am’ was finally removed. I would have liked to inquire, very respectfully, 
about the nature of his consciousness at that time. From the ample and unambiguous evidence of 
the suttas, I know that there should be no particular technical difficulty in speaking with an Arahant 
(if we speak the same language): he would be able to see me and hear me; he would understand my 
questions; and, out of compassion, he might even make an effort to answer them. 


I would have liked to say to him: ‘Bhante, you have finally eliminated the residual 
conceit of ‘I am’ from your mind. But now, I am deeply intrigued by the fact that your senses and 
intellect continue to function perfectly. I also understand that your body is ailing, and that you are 
experiencing severe physical pain.® These and many other facts demonstrate very clearly to me 
that you are subjectively and intentionally conscious. I really do believe that you have uprooted 
the residual concept and conceit of ‘I am’. But itis evident, from the way in which your consciousness 
is functioning, that when you use the word ‘I’, you are not using it merely as a meaningless token 
for the sake of not disrupting convention. Even though you know that this word ‘I’ cannot refer to 
the khandhas or to anything apart from the khandhas, and so cannot refer to any existing entity at all, 
nevertheless, it seems to me that the word ‘I still does have a genuine meaning for you: it refers 
to the pure subjectivity of your consciousness, your consciousness-of... Youare clearly conscious-of 
me, of the meanings of my words, of the fact that I am asking you about the nature of your own 
present consciousness; just as much as you are conscious-of your bodily pain, and you are 
conscious-of the fact that your mind is fully and finally liberated. To be conscious-of truth, 
to be conscious-of bodily pain: in all cases, to be conscious-of necessarily implies to be subjectively 
and intentionally conscious-of... This strongly suggests to me that there must be a fundamental 
difference between the sense of ‘J am’, and hence also the sense of ‘self? (atta), which you no longer 
possess, and the meaning of ‘I’ as neither more nor less than the pure subjectivity of intentional 
consciousness; without which, there could be no consciousness-of... whatsoever; not even for 
an Arahant.’ 


The common objection that an Arahant or Tathagata uses the term ‘I’ merely in accordance 
with the linguistic conventions of the unenlightened is poorly formulated. But consider the following 
verses from the Arahant Sutta (which are not poorly formulated): 


No knots exist for one with conceit abandoned [pahina-manassa]; 
For him all knots of conceit [mdna-ganthassa] are consumed. 
Though the wise one has transcended the conceived [vitivatta®’ mafitatam], 


He still might say, ‘I speak’ [ ‘aham vadami ti], 
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Cf. SN 22.89 (at S HI 127). The suttas contain examples of Arahants experiencing severe bodily pain (e.g., if read 
literally, SN 22.87 (S HI 120), SN 35.87 (S IV 55) = MN 144 (M III 263). The Buddha himself, of course, experienced 
severe bodily pain (cf. SN 1.38 (S127), DN 16 (at D II 100); Mil IV.1.8 (Mil 134) cites four cases of injury and illness). 
% Cf., e.g., MN 4 (at M I 23): tassa me evam janato evam passato kamasavapi cittam vimuccittha, bhavasavapi cittam 
vimuccittha, avijjasavapi cittam vimuccittha. vimuttasmim vimuttamiti ianam ahosi. ‘khind jati, vusitam brahmacariyam, 
katam karanivam, naparam itthattaya ti abbhaimasim. ‘Then, knowing thus, seeing thus, my mind was liberated from 
the unconscious influence [Gsava] of sensual desire, from the unconscious influence of being, and from the unconscious 
influence of ignorance. When it was liberated, there was the knowledge, “It is liberated”. I knew by direct experience 
[abbhaniiasim], “Birth is destroyed, the holy life has been lived, what had to be done has been done, no more for being-here.’” 
67 yi+ ati (emphatic form of ati, ‘beyond, over; through’: cf. Cone 2001, p. 59.1) + vatta (past participle of vattati in 
the compound ativattati, ‘goes beyond, escapes from’ (cf. Cone 2001, p. 69.1). Thus, Bodhi’s rendering, ‘has transcended 
the conceived’ for vitivatta manifiatam, is, from the TP perspective, an apt translation. 
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He might say too, “They speak to me’ [ ‘mamam vadanti ti]. 
Skilful, knowing the world’s parlance [/oke samanniam], 


He uses such terms as mere expressions [vohara-mattena].° 


These verses are spoken in reply to the question whether the Arahant, who is by definition 
khinasavo, ‘one with unconscious influences (Gsavas) destroyed’, would still be able to speak and to 
understand the speech of others; and if so, whether this might be because ‘he has come upon conceit 
[manam nu kho so upagamma]’, which is to say, because he has fallen back upon the conceit/concept 
‘Tam’ (asmi-mana).” For, to be sure, in the swttas, Arahants are found to say such things as ‘I eat, 
I sit; my bowl, my robe’, and other such common, conventional talk.” All that these verses entail is 
that the Arahant still uses words such as aham and mama as the ordinary world uses them, although 
he has ‘transcended’ their worldly sense. But the commentary’s explanation of the answer to this 
question takes a somewhat different slant: 


Having abandoned talk that presupposes acquisition (of a ‘self’), he does not breach 
convention, but would speak (in terms of) ‘I and mine’. If he said, ‘The aggregates eat, 
the aggregates sit, the aggregates’ bowl, the aggregates’ robe’, it is a breach of convention; 
no one would understand.” 


This interpretation falls back upon the Abhidhamma-based theory of ‘two truths’, which 
posits two kinds of discourse, the ‘conventionally true’ (sammuti-sacca) and the ‘ultimately true’ 
(paramattha-sacca). On that view, the conventionally valid locution is ‘I eat’, etc., whereas 
the ‘ultimately true’ locution is the technical one, ‘The five aggregates eat’, etc.” Unfortunately, 
this interpretation completely misses the truly essential point of the problem in question here: 
for it makes no difference whatsoever whether the Arahant says ‘I eat’ or ‘These five aggregates 
perform the function of eating’. The truly crucial point is that the Arahant (or, if one prefers, the five 
aggregates) can indeed still speak. Even in this one act itself the entire phenomenological import 
of subjective intentionality is immediately demonstrated. And since I am prepared to grant that 
the concept of ‘Arahantship’ is a phenomenologically valid and possible concept, this would entail that 
even an Arahant devoid of the conceit/concept ‘I am’ is nevertheless subjectively and intentionally 
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Bodhi 2000, p. 102. SN 1.25 (at S I 14-15): pahinamanassa na santi gantha, | vidhiipita managanthassa sabbe. | sa 
vitivatto mannatam sumedho, | aham vadamitipi so vadeyya. | mamam vadantitipi so vadeyya. | loke samaniam kusalo 
viditva. | voharamattena so vohareyya ti. || 

® SN 1.25 (at ST 14). 

7  Spk151: ‘aham bhunjami, aham nisidami, mama patto, mama civaran ti Gdikathavoharam. Cf. Bodhi 2000, p. 360, n. 48. 
Spk I 51: The passage continues: ‘Therefore, having spoken thus, he expresses (himself) by means of worldly ways 
of speech.’ /atta-Jupaladdhinissitakatham hitva voharabhedam akaronto ‘aham, mama ti vadeyya. ‘khandha bhunjanti, 
khandha nisidanti, khandhanam patto, khandhanam civaran ti hi vutte voharabhedo hoti, na koci janati. tasma evam 
avatva lokavoharena voharatiti. Cf. Bodhi 2000, p. 360, n. 49. Cf. also MN 74 (at M1500): evam vimuttacitto kho .. . 
bhikkhu na kenaci samvadati, na kenaci vivadati, yanica loke vuttam tena voharati, aparamasan ti ‘A bhikkhu with mind 
thus liberated does not agree with anyone, does not dispute with anyone; what is spoken in the world, that he expresses, 
without holding on (to it).’ 

® Cf. Narada 1975, p. 7, for a classical modern representation of this Abhidhamma view. There may be a certain basis 
in the suttas for an absolute distinction between a singular and absolute truth, transcending speech and thought, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, a// forms of ‘speech and thought’, even the ‘technical speech and thought’ of the Dhamma 
itself. (Cf. the simile of the raft: MN 22 at M I 134-135; MN 38 at M I 260-261; cf. also, e.g., Sn 4.12 (Sn 172): ekanhi 
saccam na dutiyamatthi, ‘The truth is one; there is no second.’) But there is arguably no basis in the swttas for a relative 
distinction between an ‘absolute technical conceptual truth’ (the ‘real truth’ of the reductionist categories and concepts of 
the Abhidhamma) and ‘worldly, conventional truth’ (which by comparison becomes no ‘truth’ at all). 
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conscious. Therefore, there must be a fundamental distinction to be elucidated between asmi-mdna 
and the phenomenological import of the term aham. 


Another possible objection might be that this purely subjective sense of ‘I’—as distinct from 
the ‘I am’ conceit — is somehow merely a natural by-product of the activity of mano, the ‘mental 
faculty’, sixth of the six sense faculties (indriyas). This might seem plausible, since mano is defined 
as the ‘refuge’ (patisarana) of the five bodily senses: ‘Mano is (their) refuge, mano experiences their 
field and range.’” In addition, mano experiences its own field and range of purely ‘mental’ or ‘ideal’ 
objects (dhammas). Mano thus functions as the unifying synthesis of the six sense-consciousnesses 
constituting vifiidana-khandha. Might not the sense of the ‘I’ be a mere by-product of this synthetic 
function of mano? 


There are perhaps several reasons why this hypothesis cannot be sustained, but I need 
mention only one of these reasons here because, even by itself, it is as fundamentally decisive as it 
is simple and self-evident: namely, that the synthetic functions of mano would not even be possible 
unless intentional subjectivity is already presupposed. The functions of mano include, on the one 
hand, ‘simple’ acts of feeling, perception and conception; and, on the other, more ‘complex’ acts of 
cognitive synthesis (e.g., judgments such as ‘The proposition ‘All phenomena are impermanent’ is 
demonstrably true’).”* Both of these types of activities presuppose a mental structure of intentional 
subjectivity as their unifying principle: that structure cannot be derived from the acts themselves; 
rather, the acts are only possible if that structure is already in place. Every kind of mental act 
(or noesis) has a definite structure of intentional subjectivity directed towards its ‘objects’; and, 
in that sense, a noetic act also constitutes its ‘objects’ through specific kinds of ‘object-meanings’ 
(noemas). There is a strong correlation, here, with the function of manasikdra,” which may be 


®B SN 48.42 (at S V 218): mano patisaranam, mano eva nesam gocaravisayam paccanubhoti. (So also MN 43 (at M 1 295).) 


Such rational judgments must surely belong to the functions of mano. Although they clearly presuppose an intuitive 
sense of ‘truth’, they are conceived and expressed linguistically and logically, and can thus be distinguished from purely 
intuitive and immediate recognitions of ‘truth’, which in EB are ascribed to ‘wisdom’ (pafifid) and the ‘wisdom-eye’ 
(pannacakkhu). Thus in MN 43 (at MI 293), it is asked, ‘What can be known by purified manovinnana, released from 
the five sense faculties?’ ( ‘nissatthena... paficahi indriyehi parisuddhena manovinnanena kim neyyan ti?). The answer is 
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states’). Mano is implicitly contrasted to the wisdom-eye: ‘A dhamma that can be understood, friend, is (clearly) known 
by the wisdom-eye. ...Wisdom, friend, is for the purpose of direct knowledge, for the purpose of full knowledge, for 
the purpose of abandoning.’ (neyyam kho, avuso, dhammam paniiacakkhuna pajanati ...pannia kho, avuso, abhitinattha 
parinnattha pahanatthda ti.) 1 would argue that any ‘intuition of truth’ whatsoever — whether via mano or via panifiacakkhu 
- is necessarily a mental act presupposing intentional subjectivity, and that no ‘intuition of truth’ (no ‘intuition’ of any 
kind at all) can occur independently of such a structure of subjectivity. This, then, might also serve as a second argument 
against the hypothesis that the ‘I might be a by-product of manindriya; for, according to EB, ‘intuitions of truth’ can 
occur at a level of consciousness (e.g., the level of pafifiacakkhu) that is supposed to be beyond the scope of mano. 

78 Literally, manasikaroti means ‘doing or making (karoti < Vkr) in the mental faculty (manasi)’, and manasikara is 
an abstract neuter noun of action formed from the same root (manasi + kara < Vk). It is often translated as ‘attention’, 
but I think that it (also) more strongly implies a sense of ‘intending towards’, and even, in some contexts, of ‘intentionally 
constituting’. Thus, e.g., in the formulaic clause, sabbanimittanam amanasikara animittam cetosamadhim upasampajja 
viharati (SN 41.7, at S IV 297), I think amanasikara is not mere ‘non-attention’, but implies a conscious meditative 
inhibition, withdrawal, or suspension of intentional functions (i.e., of intending towards ‘objects’, and of intentionally 
constituting ‘object-meanings’). I do not believe that mere ‘non-attention’ would be sufficient for attaining an ‘objectless 
(‘non-noematic’) concentration of mind’, which the swttas identify as subsequent to the ‘sphere of neither perception 
nor non-perception’ (cf. MN 121, at M III 107-108), and thus second only to the ‘cessation of perception and feeling’. 
Indeed, this would explain why it is said (in the same passage) of a bhikkhu experiencing animitta cetosamadhi: so evam 
pajanati: ‘ayampi kho animitto cetosamadhi abhisankhato abhisafcetayito’. ‘He (clearly) knows thus: “This objectless 
concentration of mind is [sc. intentionally] constituted and volitionally intended.’’ These matters are discussed in detail 
in other texts that I am currently in the process of writing. 
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directed towards (or away from), and also constitute (or not constitute), its ‘objects’ and 
‘object-meanings’ or nimittas.”° 


At this point, it may be helpful to clarify further the ‘problems’ underlying the sense and 
usage of the term ‘I’. An example from Wittgenstein may serve as a starting point. Wittgenstein 
noticed what he called ‘two different cases in the use of the word ‘I’ (or ‘my’)’, which he called 
‘the use as object’ and ‘the use as subject’:”’ 


Examples of the first kind of use are these: ‘My arm is broken’, ‘I have grown six inches’, 
‘I have a bump on my forehead’, ‘The wind blows my hair about’. Examples of the second 
kind are: ‘J see so-and-so’, ‘J hear so-and-so’, ‘/ try to lift my arm’, ‘/ think it will rain’, 
‘I have a toothache’ .’”8 


Wittgenstein takes the ‘object sense’ of the word ‘I’ to refer to the body: that particular body 
that each of us calls ‘my body’, and which other people can also see, hear, and touch, for example. 
He goes on to say that this ‘object sense’ of ‘I’ is fallible: it is quite conceivable, for example, 
that I could, under some peculiar circumstance, visually mistake someone else’s arm for my own. 
In this way, he illustrates a distinction between the ‘object’ and the ‘subject’ sense of ‘I’. For, 
it seems nonsensical to suppose that I could mistake a feeling of pain in my arm to be someone elses 
pain; or for someone to ask me, ‘Are you sure it’s you who feels the pain, and not someone else?’” 
But what does this distinction really imply? 


Even though Wittgenstein says (correctly) that it is conceivable that I could mistake 
an objectively appearing part of someone else’s body as my own, one must point out that it 
would be just as nonsensical to doubt that it is J who see that body — whosesoever it might be, 
or even if it happens to be a hallucination — as it would be to doubt that it is J who feel a pain. 
Wittgenstein’s distinction is useful, but misleading, because it crosses unwittingly between three 
phenomenologically distinct categories: subjective consciousness-of, subjective or immanent 
phenomena (e.g., what I actually see, what J actually fee/); and intersubjective ‘transcendent’ objects 
(e.g., my body and the bodies of others, as ‘objects’ in the ‘objective’ world). But at least 
Wittgenstein was alert to a certain interesting distinction within the ordinary sense and function of 


7 In the context of EB, the term nimitta is usually translated as ‘sign’, and in some contexts as ‘ground’, ‘reason’ or 


‘cause’. (Cf., e.g., Nanamoli and Bodhi 2009; Bodhi 2000; Nanamoli 1991. Thanissaro translates as ‘impression’ or 
‘theme’, depending on context; cf., e.g., Thanissaro 2011, SN 8.4 (S1 188), SN 22.3 (at S III 10) For a useful survey of its 
range of meaning, cf. Harvey 1986, §V, pp. 31-33. Harvey (p. 33) concludes: ‘[Nimitta] is a delimited object of attention, 
that may, or should be taken as indicating something beyond itself or the general features of that to which it belongs.’). 
In my own work, the term nimitta has been correlated with the TP concept of noema (a correlation that requires a fairly 
detailed explanation and, no doubt, justification, which are provided elsewhere); that is why, for example, I sometimes 
refer to animitta cetosamadhi as an “‘objectless’ or ‘non-noematic’ concentration of mind’. 

™  Bischof-KG6hler points out (1991, p. 253, referring to W. James [1892] 1961, Psychology: The Briefer Course, Harper 
and Row, New York) that James had already written of this distinction in 1892, contrasting the sense of the ‘Me’, in 
which one experiences oneself as an ‘object’ (of experience), and the sense of the ‘I’, in which one experiences oneself as 
the ‘subject’ (of experience). 

% Wittgenstein 1958, pp. 66-67. This distinction is phenomenologically valid and useful. As we shall see, Husserl 
effectively makes just the same distinction, but from the perspective of TP, which differs in very important ways from 
Wittgenstein’s perspective upon and analysis of this distinction. 

™ Cf. Wittgenstein 1958, p. 67. Wittgenstein thinks of this distinction in terms of the rules of a ‘language-game’. From 
a TP perspective, however, we must examine the ‘pre-linguistic’ aspects of subjectivity and intentionality, for which 
Wittgenstein’s ‘language-game’ theory cannot really account. Furthermore, an interesting and phenomenologically 
important question is raised by the possibility of ‘knowing another’s mind’ (cf., e.g., SN 16.9, at S II 213). 
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the word ‘I’: sometimes, we use it to refer to a particular body, namely, the one we think of as ‘our own’; 
and sometimes we use it to refer to our subjective consciousness-of whatever we are conscious-of. 


Unlike the physical body, however, we cannot point to our subjective consciousness-of, 
or make it appear or manifest itself in any other way. In this sense, by definition, it is properly 
‘transcendental’: i.e., it is not anything phenomenal, something that cou/d ‘appear’, whether to 
ourselves or to others. What ‘appears’ is just what ‘manifests’ itself, what we are conscious-of 
as a ‘phenomenon’ in any of the modes of the ‘six sense spheres’ (sa/ayatana) of consciousness 
(vinridna).®° On the other hand, we also cannot doubt that we are subjectively conscious-of, so, this 
‘transcendental’ consciousness-of is something that we just know, immediately and apodictically, 
because, in any final analysis, when it comes to our own consciousness-of, what we know is just 
the fact that we know. This is the one thing about which, in principle, no conscious being could 
possibly be mistaken.®*! This, in effect, is the result of the epokhé and of what Husserl calls 
the ‘transcendental reduction’. 


Husserl says that the epokhé and reduction lead us back to ‘absolute intentional 
consciousness’, and to the function of the ‘I’ as the pure subjectivity of that consciousness. 
He recognizes that this pure subjectivity is phenomenologically distinct from all that it is 
conscious-of: that includes, of course, the body, but also all sensations, thoughts, and emotions that 
appear as phenomena or experiences of that consciousness-of. For this reason, he distinguishes 
between what he calls the ‘empirical I’ and this pure, transcendental subjectivity. The ‘empirical I’ 
is that ‘objective’ or phenomenal ‘self’ constituted out of the appearances of ‘my own body’, 
‘my thoughts’, ‘my feelings’, and so on, which, as a complex psychophysical ‘entity’, belongs 
within, and is an inextricable part of, the ‘objective’ and intersubjective ‘world’. We can see, then, 
that Husserl’s concept of the ‘empirical I’ is similar to Wittgenstein’s ‘object sense’ of the ‘I’, but 
it is much more inclusive: it includes a// those phenomena, ‘physical’ or ‘mental’, which are taken 
to constitute the psychophysical person who lives and acts within, and as part of, the ‘world’. 
Of course, what Husserl has distinguished in this way is, in fact, the five clung-to aggregates 
(panc-upadana-kkhandha), which the ‘ordinary worldling’ (assutava puthujjana), the person in 
the ‘natural attitude’, assumes to be their ‘self? (atta). 


Correlatively, Husserl also recognizes that the pure subjectivity of consciousness-of is 
utterly non-phenomenal: there is nothing about it that could possibly ‘appear’. Therefore, it is not 
a ‘thing’, nor even remotely /ike any ‘thing’. It is more like a ‘no-thing’, a ‘nothing’. Indeed, it 


80 As is perhaps well known, in its Greek philosophical origins, the phainomenon is that which is caused to appear or 


which reveals itself (phainesthai) in the light (phaos); and this means, fundamentally, that which appears ‘in the light 
of the mind’. (Cf., e.g., Heidegger 2001, 4/7, pp. 49-63 (1993, 47, pp. 27-39) for a thoughtful account.) The common 
Indo-European root of these Greek terms is Vbhd (cf., e.g., Hofmann 1994, pp. 464-465, 467), a root which appears also 
in Sanskrit and Pali (as both VbAd and Vbhds), with the same meaning: ‘to shine, be bright; shine forth, appear’, etc. 
(cf. Monier-Williams 1993, pp. 750.3-751.1, 755.3-756.1). This root is evident in EB descriptions of citta, ‘mind’, as 
pabhassara, ‘brightly shining’ (e.g., pabhassaram idam . .. cittam, AN i.49-52, at AI 10); and, still more importantly, in 
the descriptions of vififiana anidassana, ‘non-manifestive consciousness’, as sabbato pabham, ‘shining or luminous all 
round (inall directions)’ (DI223;MII329). (Formore details on pabhassara citta, cf. Harvey 1995, §§10.20-25, pp. 166-170, 
§§10.31-35, pp. 173-176; on vifitdana anidassana, cf. ibid., §§12.3ff., pp. 198 ff.) 

8! The significance of this result should be understood in the sense of Husserl’s TP, rather than in the incomplete and 
flawed sense of Descartes’ cogito. For Husserl’s lucid and important exposition of why Descartes’ came so close, yet 
failed to recognize the true (properly phenomenological) meaning and implications of the cogito, cf. Husserl 1970b, 
§§17-18, pp. 75-81; Husserl 1954, §§17-18, pp. 76-83. 
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really is like a kind of ‘emptiness’*’ — except that it is evidently a consciousness-of, and therefore 
also a source of mental acts. It is for this reason that Husserl calls it the transcendental or ‘pure I’ 
(das reine Ich). In German orthography, the ordinary first-person pronoun ich is clearly 
distinguishable from the noun-form /ch; and Husserl virtually makes a technical term of the noun, 
das (reine) Ich, to name the fact of the pure subjectivity of consciousness-of. But Husserl is aware 
of a difficulty here, when he writes: 


The ‘I’ [das Ich] that I [ich] attain in the epokhé . . . is actually called ‘T° [,,/ch“] only by 
equivocation — though it is an essential equivocation since, when I [ich] name it in reflection, 
I can say nothing other than: it is I [ich] who practice the epokhé, I who interrogate, as 
phenomenon, the world. . .* 


This ‘essential equivocation’ is in fact an essential indication pointing towards what is truly 
at the basis of the problem of the ‘T’. 


On the one hand, pure subjectivity — which Husserl calls, by way of a certain inevitable 
equivocation, the ‘pure I’, also ‘the experiencing I’** — apart from its nature as consciousness-of, 
and as a source of acts, ‘is completely empty of essence-components, has no explicable content, 
is undescribable in and for itself; it is pure ‘I’ and nothing more’.* As pure, subjective consciousness-of, 
it is phenomenologically quite distinct from all phenomena of which it is conscious, including 
those constituting the ‘phenomenal person’ through which it ‘lives and experiences’ (er/ebt).8° On 
the other hand, if it were somehow possible to sever the apparently inseparable unity of this 
subjective consciousness-of and the phenomena of which it is conscious, that consciousness-of would 


® Cf., e.g., Husserl 1982, §80, p. 191; ibid., §57, pp. 132-133 (where he likens the phenomenological ‘I’ to 
‘a transcendental nothing [einem transzendentalen Nichts]’); Husserl 1980, §24, p. 110; ibid., §24, p. 111; Husserl 1970b, 
§43, p. 155; ibid., §55, p. 187. 

83 Husserl 1970b, §54b, p. 184; Husserl 1954, §54, p. 188: ‘Das Ich, das ich in der Epoché erreiche . . . hei®t eigentlich 
nur durch Aquivokation Ich“, obschon es eine wesensmafige Aquivokation ist, da, wenn ich es reflektierend benenne, 
ich nicht anders sagen kann als: ich bin es, ich der Epoché-Ubende, ich, der die Welt . . . als Phanomen befrage. . .’. 

4 Husserl 1976a, §80, p. 179: ‘das erlebende Ich’. 

8 Husserl 1982, §80, p. 191 (translation modified); Husserl 1976a, §80, p. 179: ‘... istes véllig leer an Wesenskomponenten, 
es hat gar keinen explikabeln Inhalt, es ist an und fiir sich unbeschrieblich: reines Ich und nichts weiter.’ Note that, in all 
quotations from English translations of Husserl, wherever the term ‘ego’ occurs in the translation, I have modified it to ‘I’ 
or ‘the ‘I’’, corresponding to ‘Ich’ and ‘das Ich’, wherever the latter occur in Husserl’s original German text. The term 
‘ego’, which is of course just the first-personal pronoun in Latin and Greek (eg6), in modern English connotes something 
‘objective’, rather than ‘subjective’; it does not really evoke a first-personal sense, as does the word ‘I’. Moreover, 
the term ‘ego’ has attracted many connotations (e.g., from popular psychology and psychoanalysis) that are quite 
irrelevant to TP. 

86 The transitive verb erleben means ‘to experience’, and is formed by the prefix er- (which has no meaning in itself) 
added to the intransitive verb /eben, ‘to live’. The connection between /eben and erleben can be expressed in English: 
as when someone might say, ‘I know exactly what it was like: I /ived it!’ Here, ‘lived’, of course, means ‘to experience 
directly, personally’. The noun das Erlebnis, ‘experience’, formed by adding the suffix —nis (designating the result of 
an action) to the verb stem of er/eben, becomes a technical term for Husserl. He specifically thematises the relationship 
between ‘pure consciousness’ (reines Bewu/stsein) and its “pure correlates’ (reinen Bewu/stseinskorrelaten) as a temporal 
process. Thus, Kersten (Husserl 1982) has translated Er/ebnis as ‘mental process’, while Cairns (Husserl 1970a) translates 
it as ‘subjective process’. Husserl writes: ‘In itself, every mental process is a flux of becoming . . .; it is a continuous 
flow of retentions and protentions mediated by a flowing phase of originarity itself in which there is consciousness of 
the living now of the mental process in contradistinction to its ‘before’ and ‘after’.” Husserl 1982, §78, p. 179. (‘Jedes 
Erlebnis ist in sich selbst ein FluB des Werdens . . .; ein besténdinger Flu8 von Retentionen und Protentionen vermittelt 
durch eine selbst flieSende Phase der Originaritat, in der das lebendige Jetzt des Erlebnisses gegentiber seinem ,, Vorhin“* 
und ,,Nachher“ bewu8t wird.’ Husserl 1976a, §78, p. 167.) 
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lose all possible definition; so, too, correlatively, would the phenomena, because a phenomenon is, 
by definition, what appears to consciousness-of, in the way that it appears. Thus, we would 
apparently end up with two virtual ‘nothingnesses’. 


Even so, there would still be one fundamental difference here. The phenomenon 
ultimately depends on consciousness-of for its appearance, although this does not mean that 
consciousness-of creates the phenomenon. A phenomenon is, in effect, an essential aspect of 
an act of cognition; and that cognition may be of something that ‘transcends’ (‘extends beyond’) 
any momentary subjective act of consciousness-of: e.g., a “physical object’ in the intersubjective 
‘physical region’, or a ‘mathematical object’ in the ‘ideal region’. Consciousness-of constitutes 
the phenomenon precisely because the phenomenon is inseparable from the intentional act cognizing 
the ‘object’.*’ But the phenomenon is not merely an image ‘representing’ an ‘object’ hidden behind 
it: rather, it is the direct but intentionally constituted cognition of the ‘object itself’. In fact, it follows 
from this that the ‘object’ can have no ultimate, hidden, non-phenomenal ‘essence’ of its own: what 
the ‘object’ ‘is’ is only ever expressed through the modes of its appearances to consciousness-of. 


By contrast, consciousness-of does not depend upon the phenomenon for its own intrinsic 
property of ‘being conscious’ or ‘being aware’. It ought to be apodictically evident, in reflection, 
that the phenomena that appear to consciousness-of cannot be the cause of the consciousness-of 
that cognizes them. On the other hand, one may certainly ask whether a consciousness-of deprived 
absolutely of all phenomenality would still be any kind of ‘consciousness-of’. 


In the Mahdnidana Sutta, the Buddha provides a neat refutation of the notion of ‘self? (atta) 
as relative to the experience of ‘feeling’ (vedand). Three ways of regarding ‘self? (atta-samanupassanda) 
are defined; but, for our purposes, we can legitimately reduce these down to two mutually exclusive 
ideas: (1) feeling is the self (the self is identical with feeling); (2) feeling is not the self (the self is 
separate from and independent of feeling). The first notion is denied on the basis that all feeling is 
‘impermanent, constituted, dependently co-arisen, subject to destruction, decay, fading away, and 
cessation’.8* The conclusion is: ‘Therefore, here, because of this, it is not acceptable to consider: 
‘Feeling is my self’.’*” The second notion is denied by means of two expressions of the same 
argument, framed as rhetorical questions: ‘Where feeling altogether is not, could there be, there, 
(the thought) ‘I am’?’ Of course, the answer is: ‘Certainly not, Venerable Sir.’”° And again: ‘If all 
feeling were to cease completely in every way, without remainder, then with the complete non-being 
of feeling, because of the cessation of feeling, could there be, there, (the thought) ‘I am this’?’ Again, 
of course, the answer must be: ‘Certainly not, Venerable Sir.’*! These refutations of both (1) and (2) 
constitute an exhaustive dilemmatic refutation of a permanent, independently existing ‘self’ (atta), 
given that ‘self’ cannot be identified with feeling, but nor can it be identified with anything other 
than feeling. The Buddha concludes with the following deeply significant statement: 


87 | have argued elsewhere that the expression ‘to constitute intentionally’, can be very closely correlated with concepts 


such as sankharoti and abhisankharoti in EB, especially when these are comprehended from a TP perspective. 

88 DN 15 (at D II 66-67): . . . anicca sankhata paticcasamuppanna khayadhamma vayadhamma viragadhamma 
nirodhadhamma. 

® DN 15 (at D II 67): tasmatiha .. . etena petam nakkhamati ‘vedand me atta ti samanupassitum. 

DN 15 (at D II 67): ‘vattha pana... sabbaso vedayitam natthi api nu kho, tattha ‘asmi ti siya ti? ‘no hetam, bhante’. 
DN 15 (at D II 67): ‘vedand ca hi... sabbena sabbam sabbatha sabbam aparisesa nirujjheyyum, sabbaso vedanaya 
asati vedananirodha api nu kho tattha ‘avyamahamasmi ti siya ti? ‘no hetam, bhante’. 
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[W]hen a bhikkhu does not consider feeling as self, and does not consider self as without 
experience of feeling, and does not consider ‘My self feels; for my self is subject to 
feeling’ — then, being without such considerations he does not cling to anything in the world. 
Not clinging, he is not agitated. Not being agitated, he personally attains Nibbana.” 


5. The ‘I’ (aham) in meditation: a prolegomenon 
The removal of the concept/conceit ‘I am’: that, verily, is the ultimate bliss!” 


In the Vivekaja Sutta, Sariputta says to Ananda: ‘I [aham] entered and dwelt in the first 
jhana, which is accompanied by thought and examination, with rapture and happiness born of 
seclusion. Yet, friend, it did not occur to me, “J am attaining the first jhana”’, or “I have attained 
the first jhana”, or “I have emerged from the first jhana”’. Ananda thinks: ‘It must be because 
I-making, mine-making, and the underlying tendency to conceit have been thoroughly uprooted in 
the Venerable Sariputta for a long time that such thoughts did not occur to him.’** 


Once we recognize that the phenomenological sense of the term ‘I’ can, and must, be radically 
distinguished from constituted ontological senses such as ‘asmi ti, ‘avam-aham-asmi ti, and atta; 
and once we thereby also recognize that the phenomenological meaning of the term ‘I’ is grounded 
in the pre-linguistic intentionality of consciousness, and therefore cannot be dismissed as a mere 
linguistic convention; then, it becomes decidedly unproblematic to focus upon an inquiry into 
the question of the sense of the ‘I’ (aham) in meditation. For, what we are now focusing upon is 
the question of the intrinsic subjectivity of consciousness-of, an apodictic fact that is entirely 
unrelated to asmi-mana-anusaya, ahankara and mamankara, and thus does not in any sense 
conflict with the EB axiom of anatta. These are recognitions that are most effectively accomplished 
in the transcendental attitude of the epokhé or pahdna; and, in particular, by means of the methods 
of reflection and meditation. It is from within this perspective, and with the aid of these methods, 
that an inquiry into the ‘Tl’ of meditation really must proceed. 


° Bodhi 2010, p. 70. DN 15 (at D II 68): yato kho . . . bhikkhu neva vedanam attanam samanupassati, nopi 
appatisamvedanam attanam samanupassati, nopi ‘atta me vediyati, vedanadhammo hi me atta ti samanupassati. so evam 
na samanupassanto na ca kinici loke upadiyati, anupadiyam na paritassati, aparitassam paccattaiineva parinibbayati. . . 
Ud 2.1 (Ud 10): asmimanassa yo vinayo, etam ve paramam sukhanti. This statement is uttered by the Buddha after 
his emergence from what seems to have been nirodha samapatti. Cf. also AN 9.34 (A IV 414): ‘This Nibbana is blissful, 
friends. This Nibbana is blissful, friends. ... Just that, here, friends, is blissful: where the felt is not (where nothing is 
felt)!’ sukhamidam, avuso, nibbanam. sukhamidam, avuso, nibbanam ... etadeva khvettha, avuso, sukham yadettha 
natthi vedayitam. Note that such ‘bliss’ is supposed to be ‘known’ or ‘experienced’ as a resu/t of the erasure of the ‘I am’ 
conceit/concept and of the cessation of ‘the felt’ (vedayita). Again, I must reiterate the irreducible principle that, where 
there is any ‘knowing’ or ‘experiencing’ of any kind at all, there is also (necessarily) ‘subjective consciousness-of’ (these 
being two aspects of one and the same fact). On the other hand, however, the terms ‘subjectivity’ and ‘subject’ definitely 
do not have the same meaning and implications. (This point is further clarified in the concluding Section §6 of the present 
paper.) 

* Bodhi 2000, p. 1015. SN 28.1 (S III 235-236): ‘idhaham, avuso, vivicceva kamehi vivicca akusalehi dhammehi 
savitakkam savicaram vivekajam pitisukham pathamam jhanam upasampajja viharami. tassa mayham, avuso, na evam 
hoti: ‘aham pathamam jhanam samapajjamiti va ‘aham pathamam jhanam samdpanno ti va ‘aham pathama jhanda 
vutthito ti va ti. ‘tatha hi panayasmato sariputtassa digharattam ahankaramamankaramandanusaya susamiuhata, tasma 
ayasmato sariputtassa na evam hoti.. . ti. 
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The epokhé or pahana, combined with reflective or meditative reduction, reveal (1) 
the apodicticity of awareness, (2) of intentionality, (3) of subjectivity, and (4) the intuitional nature 
of ‘truth’; they disclose (5) the true origin and meaning of the sense of ‘being’; (6) they awaken 
the phenomenological recognition that the ‘pure ‘I’ and the pure ‘Now’ are really but two aspects 
of, or two ways of focusing upon, one and the same structure, thus opening up the problem of 
the relation between the ‘I’ and temporality in a radically potent and profound way; and they also 
disclose (7) the basis of the possibility of ‘volition’ and ‘agency’. Within the limited space of this 
present paper, only the first three of these themes have been touched upon, all too briefly; the fourth 
has been referred to in passing; the fifth, sixth, and seventh themes are to be discussed in other 
writings. However, a brief word, here, concerning the seventh theme might be useful for the present 
discussion. 


Although I have not, so far, explicitly mentioned the question of agency, it is in a sense 
already implicit within the basic concept of the ‘mental act’; and in fact explicit in the capacity of 
intentional subjectivity to turn its intentional attention toward or away from its ‘objects’, and even 
to suspend its intentional attention from such ‘objects’.°> ‘Agency’, too, is a phenomenological 
property of intentional consciousness; and just as subjectivity does not entail ‘a subject’, so, too, 
agency does not entail ‘an agent’. Rather, agency is effective, just as subjectivity is effective, 
precisely because the intentionality of consciousness-of imbues the khandhas with experienced 
meaning, and thus makes their dependent co-arising possible. If the khandhas lacked the unifying 
phenomenological ‘I’-sense, they could not intend and act; hence there could be no kamma; and 
therefore no paticcasamuppdda and no punabbhava. To put it in quite another way, the khandhas are 
not merely a mindless, robotic, deterministic componentry; if they were, enlightenment and liberation 
would be logically impossible, not to mention literally ‘meaningless’. Rather, it is the constitutive 
experience of ‘meaning’ — which is another way of describing intentional consciousness — that makes 
craving (tanha) and clinging (updadana) possible, as it also makes possible dispassion (virdga) and 
abandoning (pahana). It also makes the fundamental contrast between binding ignorance (avijja) 
and liberating knowledge (ana) meaningful and consequential. 


We should keep in mind that the doctrine of agency or action (kiriya, kriya) is fundamental 
to EB.*° One of five themes set down for frequent reflection by men and women, lay and ordained, 
is the following: 


I am the owner of my actions, heir to my actions, born of my actions, related to my actions, 
taking refuge in my actions. Whatever action I perform, good or evil, of that I shall be 
the inheritor.*’ 


°° Cf, e.g., MN 121 (at M III 108): ‘And beyond that, again, Ananda, a bhikkhu, by not intending in manas to 
the perception of the sphere of no-thing-ness, by not intending in manas to the perception of the sphere of neither 
perception nor non perception, intends in manas to the oneness (or essence) [ekattam] dependent on the ‘objectless’ (or 
“‘non-noematic’) concentration of mind.’ puna caparam, ananda, bhikkhu amanasikaritvad akiticatinayatanasannam, 
amanasikaritvad nevasannandasanidyatanasanniam, animittam cetosamadhim paticca manasi karoti ekattam. 

%°  Cf., e.g., AN 2.35 (AI 62), where the Buddha says: ‘I am one who teaches action (what ought to be done), brahmin, 
and non-action (what ought not to be done).’” ‘kiriyavadi caham, brahmana, akiriyavadi ca ti. (Cf. also Vin I 2, DI 15, 
D 1132, M1483, M II 167.) 

7 AN 5.57 (at AIII 72): ‘kammassakomhi, kammadayado kammayoni kammabandhu kammapatisarano. yam kammam 
karissami, kalyanam va papakam va, tassa dayado bhavissami ti. Cf. also AN 10.216 (A V 288); MN 135 (at M III 203). 
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The agency of the ‘I’ is fundamental to Dhamma practice and to the path to liberation. 
It begins with self-reflection upon and self-disciplining of one’s own mind: ‘A monk himself should 
reflect upon himself thus. . .”;°8 “Constantly one’s own mind should be reflected upon. . .”.”? For 
an especially unruly mind in meditation, the following example is given: ‘He beats down, constrains 
and crushes mind with mind.’!” In brief: ‘A bhikkhu wields mastery over his mind, he does not let 
the mind wield mastery over him.”!®! 


These descriptions are all in the third person, but one need only transpose them into one’s 
own subjective practice in order to confirm their first-personal phenomenological sense. That sense 
is quite explicit in other examples, which are expressed first-personally: e.g., it is said that one 
who, through the arising of vision (cakkhuppdda), abandons desire and lust for the pafic-upadana- 
kkhandha, might think: ‘For a long time, alas, I [aham] have been deceived, cheated and seduced 
by this mind [citta].’'” It should hopefully be clear by now why such a use of the term ‘I’ (aham) 
is phenomenologically meaningful and important, why it cannot be ‘reduced’ to a meaningless 
linguistic marker or to a mere congregation of atomic components, and why it is doctrinally quite 
unproblematic because it does not contradict the anatta axiom. To the contrary, the sense of ‘I’ is 
inseparable from the acts of insight and volition without which the path to liberation could not be 
practised. As we have seen,'® ‘abandoning’ (pahdna) is itself a foundational act of the path; and 
this very act of abandoning is itself an act of decision and will motivated by understanding. When 
the Buddha admonishes the abandoning of the five aggregates because these are ‘not yours’, 
the question ‘Who abandons the five aggregates?’ would be ill-formed and ultimately meaningless;'“ 
but the question “How can the aggregates be abandoned?’ would be quite meaningful, and may be 
understood, and practised, precisely through the recognition that neither the subjectivity nor 
the agency of intentional consciousness, nor intentional consciousness itself, constitute a ‘self’. 
Thus, ‘abandoning the All’ is no paradox at all. 


The Buddha himself, of course, uses the term aham to refer to his subjective 
‘consciousness-of’. That he is indeed subjectively conscious and that his experience is intentionally 
constituted is necessarily demonstrated every time he hears and understands others who address 
him and every time he addresses others. It is necessarily evident every time he picks up his outer 
robe and his alms-bowl and goes to the village on his alms-round;'® or when he surveys the sangha 


%  E.g., MN 15 (at M 1 98): bhikkhunda attanava attanam evam paccavekkhitabbam. .. The syntax of the Pali could be 
rendered more literally: ‘by a monk himself the self should be reflected upon thus. . .’, which of course does not imply 
that the monk has a ‘self? (afta), but that he reflects upon ‘his own mind and body’. 

° SN 22.100 (at S HII. 151): abhikkhanam sakam cittam paccavekkhitabbam. . . 

'00 Nanamoli and Bodhi 2009, §7, p. 213. M 20 (at Mi.121): .. . cetasa cittam abhinigganhato abhinippilayato 
abhisantapayato. . . 

‘01 Nanamoli and Bodhi 2009, §9, p. 310. MN 32 (at M1 214): bhikkhu cittam vasam vatteti, no ca bhikkhu cittassa 
vasena vattati. Cf. also AN 7.40 (ATV 34). 

102 MN 75 (at M1511): ‘digharattam vata... aham imind cittena nikato vafcito paluddho. . .’ 

103 Cf. section 2.1 above. 

104 Cf. SN 12.35 (at S II 60): ‘A certain monk said this to the Blessed One: “. . . For whom is there this aging and death?” 
“Not a valid question”, the blessed one replied.’ afnataro bhikkhu bhagavantam etadavoca: ‘. . .kassa ca panidam 

jaramaranan ti? ‘no kallo panho ti bhagava avoca. Similarly, SN 12.12 (at S II 13): ‘““Who, then, Venerable Sir, feeds 
on consciousness-food?” “Not a valid question”, the Blessed One replied.’ ‘ko nu kho, bhante, vinianaharam ahareti ti? 
‘no kallo patho ti bhagava avoca. 

105 E.g., MN 18 (at M I 109): atha kho bhagava pubbanhasamayam nivasetva pattacivaramadaya kapilavatthum 
pindaya pavisi. 
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silently meditating and is pleased with the progress of the monks.’ But perhaps the most striking 
example is the Buddha’s first-person description of his attainment of the three knowledges 
(tisso vijja) on the night of his enlightenment and liberation.’ Attaining the first knowledge, he says: 
‘I remembered my various previous abodes [i.e., lives]. . .”!°° This knowledge raises the question, 
from the first-personal perspective, of the relation between the ‘I’ and the temporal continuity of 
subjective experience, both within and between different lifetimes. Attaining the second knowledge, 
he says: ‘ With the divine eye, which is pure and transcends the human, I saw beings passing away and 
reappearing . . . and I understood that beings proceed [sc. after death] according to their actions.’!® 
This knowledge again raises the previous question, but from a third-personal perspective, and imbued 
with the recognition of the constitutive power and ethical value of subjective volitional intent and 
action. Finally, by attaining the third and ultimate knowledge, he automatically attained liberation: 
‘I recognised directly, just as it actually is: “These are the unconscious influences [Gsava]’ .. . ‘This 
is the arising of the unconscious influences’ . . . ‘This is the cessation of the unconscious influences’... 
‘This is the path leading to the cessation of the unconscious influences’. Then, knowing thus, seeing 
thus, my mind was liberated [sc. from the ‘unconscious influences’]. . .”!!° 


From this moment on, Gotama was enlightened and liberated; with the extinction of 
the Gsavas, the sense of ‘asmi ti also forever vanished. It is important to recognise that ‘liberation’, 
here, is not merely an external ‘result’ of the ‘third knowledge’, but is ultimately identical with it: 
the direct recognition and understanding of the ‘unconscious influences’ is itself the liberation from 
them.!'' This liberation itselfis also an act of knowledge: ‘When liberated, there was the knowledge: 
‘Liberated’.’'? Here, then, in the Buddha’s description of the crucial act of ‘knowing’ that is 
the essential final goal of EB, we cannot but recognise the evident irreducibility of intentional 
subjectivity. Where there is ‘knowledge’ there is certainly an ‘act of knowing’: there is certainly 
a subjective consciousness-of, even though there is no ‘self’, no ‘subject’, no sense of ‘I am’ or ‘I 
am this’. 


106 E.g., MN 118 (at M II 79): atha kho bhagava tunhibhiitam tunhibhitam bhikkhusangham anuviloketva bhikkhi 
amantesi: ‘Graddhosmi, bhikkhave, imaya patipadaya; araddhacittosmi, bhikkhave, imaya patipadaya. . .’ 

107 MN 4 (at M I 22-23). 

108 MN 4 (at MI 21-22): so kho aham .. . pathamam jhanam upasampajja vihasim . . . catuttham jhanam upasampajja 
vihasim .. . so evam samahite citte parisuddhe pariyodate . . . pubbenivasanussatifianaya cittam abhininnamesim. so 
anekavihitam pubbenivasam anussarami. (1 have begun this elliptical quotation of the Pali text with the first words of 
the Buddha‘s extended report, where the pronoun aham occurs.) 

109 MN 4 (at M I 22): so dibbena cakkhuna visuddhena atikkantamdnusakena satte passami cavamane upapajjamane 
hine panite suvanne dubbanne sugate duggate yathakammiipage satte pajanami. . . 

0 MN 4 (at M I 23): ‘ime asava iti yathabhitam abbhatihiasim, ‘ayam aGsavasamudayo ti yathabhiitam abbhaniasim, 
‘ayam asavanirodho ti yathabhitam abbharinasim, ‘ayam asavanirodhagamini patipada ti yathabhitam abbhaniiasim. 
tassa me evam janato evam passato .. . cittam vimuccittha. . . 

"The formula expressing the direct recognition of the dsavas is of course identical with the formula expressing 
the direct recognition of the ‘Four Noble Truths’ (but cf. Harvey 2009); thus MN 4 (at M I 23): so ‘idam dukkhan ti 
yathabhutam abbhaninasim, ‘ayam dukkhasamudayo ti yathabhiitam abbhanihasim, ‘ayam dukkhanirodho ti yathabhitam 
abbhannasim, ‘ayam dukkhanirodhagamini patipada ti yathabhitam abbhannasim. 

"2 MN 4 (at M I 23): vimuttasmim vimuttamiti fianam ahosi. (Cf. also fn. 66 above.) 
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6. Conclusion: Not ‘thing; but ‘quality’; not ‘the pure ‘I, but 
just pure “I’-ness’ 


My point of conclusion, then, will be to propose a decisive terminological shift. Throughout 
this discussion, I have never made philosophical use of the term ‘subject’, but only of the term 
‘subjectivity’. The distinction between these two terms is perhaps self-explanatory, precisely 
because their two senses (especially in the present context) are so radically different. Although 
they are both nouns, they belong to fundamentally different categories: the former readily suggests 
the notion of an ‘independently-existing individual being’, a kind of ‘thing’ or ‘entity’, and so can 
readily tend towards the concept of atta. The latter, however, can only really mean a property 
or quality of consciousness, and so can be readily dissociated, conceptually, from any notion of 
a ‘subject’ as an ‘independently-existing individual being’. ‘Subjectivity’ can belong to 
‘consciousness-of’ without having to belong to ‘a subject’, as such; in fact, ‘subjectivity’ is 
virtually synonymous with the very sense of ‘consciousness-of. What has already been discussed 
so far should hopefully make this point evident. 


Perhaps it is also already clear that Husserl’s use of the noun-term ‘I’ (ch), i.e., 
‘the pure ‘I”’ (das reine Ich), ‘the transcendental ‘I”’ (das transzendentale Ich), is problematic. If one 
understands what Husserl is referring to as the ‘residuum’ of the epokhé and of the transcendental 
reduction, then one also understands the reason why Husserl says, quite rightly, that this use of 
the term ‘I’ is really ‘an essential equivocation’.''? But the equivocation can easily be avoided. 
Just as the word ‘subjectivity’ arguably indicates the actual nature of ‘consciousness-of’, whereas 
the word ‘subject’ obscures and even deforms it, so too, a term such as “I’-ness’, which would name 
a quality or property of consciousness, would be preferable to the term ‘the ‘I’, which can easily 
be misunderstood and reified, once again, into the notion of an ‘independent entity’. In effect, Iam 
suggesting that “I’-ness’ is ultimately a synonym for ‘subjectivity’;''* and that this is, after all, 
the necessary TP meaning of Husserl’s term, ‘the pure ‘I’. Looking at the matter in this way perhaps 
helps to clarify why that which Husserl called ‘the pure ‘I’ was necessarily a kind of ‘emptiness’. 
After all, he himself recognised that what he called ‘the ‘I” was no kind of ‘positive entity’."° If 
we see that ‘the ‘I’ is in fact just the “J’-ness’ — the pure subjectivity — of consciousness-of, then 
its ‘emptiness’ is not surprising, but quite natural. It is an apodictically knowable property of 
an apodictically knowable transcendental: namely, the consciousness-of consciousness-of. 


The first-personal pronoun, ‘I’, ‘aham’, is thus not an empty, non-referring linguistic 
marker used merely according to worldly convention; but nor does it refer to some permanent, 
independently-existing entity. This term has not only a ‘use’, but a genuine ‘meaning’: the intrinsic 


13 Cf. fn. 83, and its main text, above. 

"4 However, the term “I’-ness’ expresses something that the term ‘subjectivity’ may not express so clearly or vividly; 
for, the latter term is somewhat conceptual and theoretical, whereas the former term evokes the same property of 
consciousness in a more directly experiential (‘first-personal’) sense; a more robustly phenomenological sense. 

"5S Cf., e.g., Husserl 1980, §24, p. 111: ‘Everything which ‘appears’, everything which, in whatever way, presents and 
manifests itself can also not be; I can be deceived by these things. The ‘I’, however, does not appear, does not present 
itself merely from a side, does not manifest itself merely according to discrete determinations, aspects, and moments. 
. . As pure ‘I’ it does not harbor any hidden inner richness; it is absolutely simple and it lies there absolutely clear.’ 
(‘Alles ,,Erscheinende“, alles irgendwie sich Darstellende, Bekundende kann auch nicht sein, und ich kann mich dariiber 
tauschen. Das Ich aber erscheint nicht, stellt sich nicht blof einseitig dar, bekundet sich nicht blo nach einzelnen 
Bestimmtheiten, Seiten, Momenten. .. Als reines Ich birgt es keine verborgenen inneren Reichtiimer, es ist absolut 
einfach, liegt absolut zutage. . .” (Husserl 1952a, §24, pp. 104-105.)) Cf. also fn. 82 above for further references. 
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and irreducible pure subjectivity — the “I’-ness’ — of intentional consciousness. If there were 
no intentional consciousness, with its inherent property of pure subjectivity, not only would 
the pronoun ‘I’, ‘aham’, have no meaning: it could not exist. Yet, it does exist, and the Buddha 
had no qualms about using it in the same breath with which he preached the principle of anattd, 
because he understood, much more deeply than we, its true meaning and nature. Indeed, without 
that meaning, there would be no ‘path’ (magga) and no ‘escape’ (nissarana).''® If we confuse 
and conflate the root error of ‘aham-asmi ti with the true but hidden meaning of ‘aham’ — namely, 
the intrinsic “I’-ness’ of consciousness-of — then I believe that we lose sight of the genuine 
possibility of the path and the gateway of escape. 


By you the effort must be made. The Zathagatas are (but) teachers.!!” 


6 MN 7 (at M I 39): ‘there is an escape beyond this whole realm of perception.’ atthi imassa sahhdgatassa uttarim 
nissaranam. 
"7 Dhp 20, §276a (at Dhp 40): tumhehi kiccamatappam akkhataro tathagata. 
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Introduction: 


The article is intended to illustrate that Buddhadhamma or the teaching of the Lord Buddha 
is not a religion as understood in the Western context which is based on faith, but a science which 
is different from physical science which focuses on the study of the relationship and the change 
of matter and energy. The Dhamma of the Buddha deals with the study of the human mind which 
includes both matter and energy but its characteristics are completely different from matter and 
energy. Buddhism has the development of the human mind as its goal so that man can transcend 
suffering and pain. The scientific nature of Buddhism is based on the methodology of development 
of the mind which is very clear that man can ultimately be and liberated from suffering completely. 
The method employed is practical for everyone, and like science which generally depends on 
the knowledge and ability of individuals to understand down to its final goal, having well set method 
of achievement to assure the outcome in the same way that scientific methodology serves its purpose. 
The science of this type should be categorized as the science of the mind. 


Its main context is the illustration of the Supramundane Truth discovered by The Lord 
Buddha which is the science of the mind accessing to the Ultimate Truth which belongs to 
another dimension that transcends the science of matter and energy which is struggling to explore 
the Universal Truth but has great challenge to overcome continuously. The liberated ones and the 
acquirer of the Knowledge of the Buddha are endowed with the Knowledge and Virtuous Conducts 
(Vijjacaranasampanno), enlightened no less than the level of Arahat. Having the Consciousness of 
the Awaked One, having the vision and knowledge of the termination of suffering (dukkha), they can 
indeed attain the Ultimate Truth (sacca-antima). Through their practices, they offer to the interested 
ones who belong to the disciple level to have the methodology of the Supramundane level and to 
lead them closest to the state of Buddhahood which is the Ultimate Truth. They also have no intention 
to have any argument regarding the level of methods offered by various contemporary schools of 
meditation, as there are numerous techniques of meditation, and this is similar to the situation before 
the time of the Lord Buddha. This nature has mixed and troubled the basics in the search of 
the Truth of the teaching of the Lord Buddha or even in the original issue of “One who is endowed 
with the Knowledge and Virtuous Conducts (Vijj@caranasampanno)’; the truth of this still remains 
the topic of extensive debates and analyses. 


The author believes that Right Mental Concentration (Sammdasamdadhi) is the appropriate 
guidelines for the quest of the Noble Truth of Suffering (dukkha-ariya-sacca) and can lead to 
the Right Noble Mental Concentration (Sammariyosamadhi) paving the way to the Awakening 
Consciousness discovered by the Lord Buddha through his great experience gained from extensive 
spiritual training and his wisdom has been elevated up, having structure, pattern and model that are 
tangible that it spirals and penetrative into the meaning of the Dharma (Dhamma-vinaya) passing 
' A PhD student in Integral Development Studies, Ubon Ratchathani University, Ubon Ratchathani Province, Thailand 


2A Professor and a Director of Rural and Social Management Institute (RASMI) Foundation for Thailand 
Reconstruction Movement Under Royal Patronage (TRRM) 
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from the gross level to the refined one, holistically, causing the holistically dynamic and unified flow 
having all the details of the information in the body of knowledge which is called the 15 Caranas 
and 8 Vijjas which qualified him to be one who is truly endowed with the Knowledge and Virtuous 
Conducts (Vijja@caranasampanno). The primary contexts of this article include 6 topics, namely: 


1. Outlines of learning and training in spiritual practices leading to liberation from 
suffering (dukkha) 


2. Clarification of the understanding about meditation practices that it is different from 
the Right Mental Concentration (Sammdsamadhi) of the Lord Buddha 


3. The practice of the Right Mental Concentration (Sammdsamdadhi) which is the 3 levels of 
Supra-mundane (/okutara) related to the principles of the Triple Training (Trai-sikkhay 


4. The Noble Right Concentration (Sammariyosamadhi) which is conducted along 
the Nobel Eightfold Path (Sammariyo-atthangika-magga) bases on the foundation of 
the Four Enlightened Noble People. 


5. The appraisal of the twofold Direct Knowledge of the Noble Fruit of following of 
the 15 Caranas and 8 Vijja s which are Supra-mundane (/okutara). 


¢ Appraisal of the Noble Direct Knowledge with the structure of the 16 Direct 
Knowledges (So/asafiana) consecutively from the beginning to the fruition of 
the path to Nirvana which leads to the completeness of the twofold of the fruit in 
the Right Direct Knowledge (sammdfidna). 


¢ Appraisal of the mind which the Noble Fruit with the structure of the sixteen 
Cetoparivananas consecutively from the beginning to the liberation to lead to 
the completeness of the twofold noble fruit as a part of the Right Direct Knowledge 
and Vision (Sammavimuttinanadassana). 


6. Following along the path of the Enlightenment of the Lord Buddha consecutively. 


1. Outline for learning of the training of spiritual practice leading to 
the liberation from suffering (dukkha) to Nibbana 


1.1 At present, people know the law of nature through the framework of physical science but during 
the Buddha’s time most people knew the Natural Law of Dharmathiti, 1.e., the maintenance of all 
phenomena and appears in the Definition of the Dharma (Dhamma-niyama) in the famous writing of 
Venerable Phra Dhammapitaka under the quotation of “Dependent Co-origination (paticcasamuppdda) 
illustrating that all things are interrelated to one another by the flux of causality which can be shortly 
expressed as the process of the dharma (dhammapavatti). All things that have form and abstract in 
the physical world and life are composed of name and form, expressing themselves as various Laws 
of the Nature, so-called the Dhammaniyama...’”* 


3 Tn Pali: Te-sikkha 
4 Venerable Phra Dhammapitaka (P.A. Payutto) (2002). “Buddhadhamma” (Original Edition), Thammasan Press, 
Thailand, pp. 92-93. 
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The body of knowledge of Dhammaniyama, which is composed of five categories, 
is immensely huge as the universe itself (and the quest for the Truth of the universe as the Universal 
Truth has never reached its conclusion), namely: 


e Utuniyama: the laws of nature covering the non-living objects (have no life) merely 
matters and energies; 


e Bijaniyama: the laws of nature covering the living objects including genetic materials 
and plants; 


e Cittaniyama: the laws covering the activities of the minds of the animals including 
human beings; 


¢ Kammaniyama: the Law of Karma; in the level of animals, they are influenced by 
their natural instinct; in the level of the humans, however, it is specially related to 
the happiness and suffering (dukkha) in life conditioning the endless cyclical sequences 
of defilement-action-the ripe of the fruit of action (Ailesa-kamma-vipaka). 


Dhammaniyama: the laws on relationship between causal agents of various dimensions 
which are illustrated in the classification of the Dharma, involving deep and complicated phenomena. 
They are categorized into 2 levels: /okiyadhamma which is the rising, sustaining and passing away 
according to the Law of the Three Universal Characteristics as they are originated by Avijja , 
ignorance of the path of liberation from suffering (dukkha), i.e., the Four Noble Truths; and 
lokuttaradhamma which is the following of the process of Dependent Co-origination 
(paticcasamuppdada) originated by Vijja , i.e., the Four Noble Truths leading to the attainment of 
the Ultimate Truth as the end of suffering (dukkha) is possible by the Lord Buddha’s Enlightenment 
over two thousand and five hundred years ago. 


1.2 The Lord Buddha was enlightened by discovering the way to completely eliminate suffering 
(dukkha) through his own effort. The Truth is of the Dharma is timeless (akalika). Hence, he called 
himself a man who is endowed with the Knowledge and Virtuous Conducts (Vijjacaranasampanno), 
i.e. the one who is endowed with Vijjd, the knowledge leading to liberation from suffering (dukkha) 
and carana, the path leading one out of suffering (dukkha) as he taught in the Sekhapatipadasutta 
that the knowledge is the 15 Caranas and 8 Vijjas with all the 8 Vijjas explained. The mainstream 
Buddhism (in Thailand) interprets it as special psychic ability related to miracles and ability to know 
the mind of other is called the Adesandpatihariya counted to seven items. The Venerable Buddhadasa 
Bhikkhu, however, explains the last three Vijjas of the list of the Eight Vijjas are in agreement 


defilement enabling annihilation of suffering® as follows: 


> Venerable Buddhadasa Bhikkhu (2004). “Lectures of Phra Buddhaguna”, Thailand, pp. 89-94. 
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¢ The First Vijja: Pubbenivasanusatinana, the Direct Knowledge of Recollection of 
the Past Lives, the true meaning of which focuses on the knowledge of the rising of 
the “me-and-mine” delusion of the past, i.e., the formation of the grasping of the Five 
Aggregates that the Five Aggregates are “me” or “mine”, tracing back to the original, 
hundreds or even thousands times. 


e The Second Vijja: Cuttupapdatardna, seeing the rising and cessation of movement to 
rebirth of all animals under the dictate of their own karma. 


¢ The Third Vijja: Asavakkhayafiana, the Direct Knowledge that brings extinction to 
asava or intoxicant of the deepest part of the mind 1.e., eradicating the dsava with this 
power of Vijja 


of the mind to arrive at vijja which are of 15 types, classified into 3 groups of Buddhist principles: 


° Group #1: silasampada, indriyasamvara, bhojanemattannuta, jagrivanuyoga. These are 
series of principles beginning with fostering the moral precepts (sila) then restraining 
the senses such as the eye, ear, nose, tongue, bodily sensation, and the mind, being aware 
of the amount of food intake, cultivating diligence with happy well alertness. 


¢* Group #2: saddha, faith; hiri, moral shame; ottappa, moral dread; bahusacca, 
learnedness; viriya, energy; sati, mindfulness; and pana, wisdom. 


¢ Group #3: there are four of the jhana (mental absorption), i.e., the four rijpajhanas 


Carana has to be respectively cultivated according to the above principles. This is the heart 
of the meaning of “caranasampanno’’; sampanno means complete acquisition. This also has another 
hidden meaning, i.e., they have to be interrelated to each other. If they are not interrelated to each 
other the acquisition can never be completed. Then, one can ask: Why vijja and carana are to be 
interrelated? The answer is vijjacaranasampanno is the state in which one is completely endowed 
with both vijja and carana, for perfection of the Brotherhood, on the one hand, and on the other 
hand to fulfill the duty of the Awakened One. 


1.3 According to the author’s research in the PhD dissertation “Vijjacaranasampanno for 
Liberation: 15 Caranas and 8 Vijjas’’, it was found that there are not so much explanation provided 
by the mainstream Buddhists [in Thailand] and they are not quite systematically related. However, 
there are a lot of teaching about the 15 Caranas and 8 Vijjas and detailed exegesis as the main 
principle of community development of the Santi Asok People for almost four decades under 
the instruction of Samana Bodhiraksa especially during the interview about the Triple Training 
(Trai-sikkha). According to his teaching, it is emphasized that the meditation practice of 
the Trai-sikkhd are related to the 15 Caranas and 8 Vijjas as the Right Concentration (sammdsamadhi) 
is different from “meditation” that is generally understood with the details as follows: 
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2. Clarity of understanding of the meditation practices before 
the age of the Lord Buddha that they are different from 
the Right Concentration (sammdsamadhi) of the Lord Buddha 


Clarity of the understanding in putting the mind at peace is meditation practice that is 
in agreement with the behavior of the mind of the Mundane Dharma (/okiya-dhamma) which is 
the knowledge of the of the human race of every age even before the rising of the Lord Buddha. 
They are different from the mind training for peace after kilesa has been expelled, i.e., the Right 
Concentration (sammasamadhi) that corresponds with the Behavior of the Spiritually Awakened in 
concordance with the Supra-mundane Dharma (/okuttara-dhamma) which is a body of knowledge 
in the enlightenment of the Lord Buddha. 


2.1 The meditation that calms the mind belongs to the practice of samadhi which is qualified at 
the four rupajhanas and culminates at the level of ariipajhanas until the mastery of the meditation 
skills in the entering and exiting of the nirodhasamapatti; the method of which includes the training 
of function of the five aggregates to slow down the process of cooking up of the mind (sankhara) 
and refining the sensation (vedanda), freezing the memory (sania) which leads to the freezing of 
the cognitive element (vifiiana-dhdatu). This is the success of the ability of an arahat of Buddhism 
who is able to enter and exit the state of trance known as “Safiniavedayitanirodhasamapatti” which 
is the total collective Cessation (nirodha) of all suffering as the five aggregates is the mass of suffering, 
reaching the termination of suffering is nirodha so the functions of the five aggregates ceases. 
Its exact term is Nirodhasamapatti which can be considered as the attainment of the Noble Truth 
of Cessation (Nirodha), as the person is still alive, he has to exit the Nirodhasamapatti to restart 
the functions of the five aggregates in order to resume the daily life. Because of this reason, 
the Noble Truth of Cessation (Nirodha) of the Awakened is understood as the state of annihilation, 1.e., 
everything perceived becomes totally void this is the state of a liberated mind (vimutticitta); this is 
Nirodha. This reveals the wisdom (pa7iid) of the Enlightenment of Nirodha of the Lord Buddha 
(otherwise) even the Lord Buddha entered and exited nirodhasamapatti many times as stated in 
the Tipitaka (the truth of this is subject to doubt) and the practices of the four ripajhanas and 
four ariipajhanas which are collectively called the eight jhanas which still belong to the mundane 
knowledge. It is not clear when they have contaminated the core of training that leads to samadhi 
in the Trai-sikkha. Then, whether or not the success in this flatter form of meditation should be 
called the Right Concentration (sammdsamdadhi) and whether they are different from sammdsamdadhi 
as practiced by those who are Vijjacaranasampanno who the Lord Buddha has described in 
the Sekhapatipadasutta® which provides details of the 15 Caranas and 8 Vijjas. These are important 
issues which to be clarified. 


Because the practice of Right Concentration (sammdsamdadhi) of the Lord Buddha is 
the systematic training for the purification of the mind through the Trai-sikkha of the “Adhi” level 
that arises after ki/esa has been consecutively diminished as clearly shown in #3. The practice of 
meditation (samadhi) is generally useful in de-stressing or deceasing the degree of problem one 
facing which may include creativity of new ideas or enhancing the para-normal psychic power but 
it never clearly produces the success in the cultivation of adhipanid that is able to eradicate kilesa 
of the gross level (i.e., tanhd or craving), of the medium level (i.e., nivarana or the impediments of 
the mind; uwpdadana or clinging), of the refined level (1.e., anusaya or the defilement in the inborn trait; 


6 “Sekhapatipadasutta” (1982). Thai Tipitaka Book 13, Department of Religious Affairs, Thailand. 
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asava or mental intoxicant). The practice of meditation does not involve systematic and continuous 
engagement, therefore the liberation of all suffering is not actualized. 


3. The Practice of Right Concentration (sammdsamadhi) of 
the Three Supra-mundane Levels related to the Trai-sikkha 


3.1 The level of practice of Right Concentration (sammdasamdadhi) according to the system of the 
Trai-sikkha related to the 15 Caranas and 8 Vijjas. 


Out of the great compassion, the Lord Buddha revealed the Path of Liberation from all 
suffering which is the Supra-mundane spiritual development of man that purifies the mind from 
causes of suffering i.e., defilement, (ki/esa) craving (tanha), clinging (upadana) and ignorance 
(avijja) of the Four Noble Truths through the Trai-sikkhd, i.e., sila, samadhi, and parina which need 
to be further developed to the Trai-sikkhd of the Adhi-level which belongs to more advanced levels. 
Having consecutively diminished the defilement (ki/esa), craving (tanha), and clinging (updadana) to 
the final state of the Trai-sikkha, the level of Asekha, (further training is no longer required) as it is 
the result of success in practice. Being freed from the refined kilesa, the anusaya-dsava, especially 
when avijjasava is completely uprooted, the cankers of ignorance (avijjasamyojana) is crossed over, 
the fruit of Arahat enlightenment is clearly step-by-step harvested with the body of knowledge of 15 
Caranas and 8 Vijjas. The result of the Supramundane is gradually increasing along the way until 
the Supramundane Output is fully reached. 


See the diagram illustrating the relation between 7/5 Caranas and 8 Vijjas related to the 
Trai-sikkha’s accumulated output of the Supra-mundane, resulting in the four types of the Noble 
People consecutively. 
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3.1.1 Trai-sikkha of “Primary level” 


It begins with 15 Caranas and 8 Vijja of the Ist set related to the Trai-sikkha framework of 
“tasks in the Four Noble Truths” i.e., “know-—relinquish-clarify-cultivate” 





Trai- Tasks in the Four Noble Truths : 


st 
sikkha 1“ set of Caranas (no. 1-4) 


“know-relinquish-clarify-cultivate” 





silasamvara targeting behavior that needs to be treated of kilesa 
: 2 “knowing” its addictive power, causing more sufferin 
Sila (setting appropriate precept-base in Lith 8 P 8 8 
for entrapment of kilesa) 
indrivasamvara “relinquish” ki/esa that causes suffering sensation 
(guarding the 6 sense doors, (dukkhavedana); mitigating it, to grow feeling of 
Samadhi eyes, ears, nose, tongue, body, happiness (swkhavedanda) until it develops into 
mind, on their current sensual sensation that is neither happiness nor suffering 
contact, e.g., watching the rising (adukkhamasukkhavedana) or equanimity 
and falling away of the senses) 
bhojanemattannuta “clarifying” kilesa: as it ceases to exist, the mind is 
(knowing sufficient amount delightful, contented. Then inspiration (chanda) in 
of consumption, i.e., having cultivating morality increases. 
Pantha contentment appropriate to 


the precept bases) 


(diligently cultivating The progress of wisdom to the Awakening: now 


awakening consciousness) seeing the spiritual path of liberation really exists. 











The training at this level help elevate ordinary people to have inspiration (chanda) 
in the Dharma, so-called Kalyana-jana (literally, beautiful people) who thread upon the bifurcation 
whether they are going to progress along the Supramundane to be liberated step-by-step from 
suffering by diligently cultivating awakening consciousness (jagriyanuyoga) through spiritual 
renunciation (nekkhamma) of the three realms, i.e., the realm of the sensual pleasure (kamabhava), 
the realm of form (rijpabhava), and the realm of the formless (arijpabhava). If they are still trapped 
in any of the realms, they are still sleeping (saya) in that mundane realm. The Right Concentration 
(sammasamadhi), however, causes the enlightened to be Wise, Awakened, and Blissful as they have 
crossed over the transcending condition (gotrabhi) of the three realms that belong to the mundane 
level of the ordinary to the Supramundane level of the Noble Enlightened People according to 
the knowledge to the next level. 
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3.1.2 Trai-sikkha of “Adhi-” level 


It is the elevation of the mind to the “Adhi-level” by following the 15 Caranas and 8 Vijjas 
of the 2"¢ to 6" set which results in the radical change of linage of the triple conditions of body, 
mind and consciousness of the followers of the Dharma at this level so-called the gotrabhii people: 


At the gross level, the transcending body (gotrabhikaya) follows the 1‘, 2"! and 3" sets of the 
15 Caranas and 8 Vijjas resulting in the crossing over of the “realm of sensual pleasure” (kamabhava). 


At the intermediate level, the transcending mind (gotrabhiicitta) follows the 1* to 4" sets 
of the 15 Caranas and 8 Vijjas resulting in the crossing over of the “realm of form” (rijpabhava). 


At the refined level, the transcending direct knowledge (gotrabhiiniana) follows the 1‘‘to 6" sets of the 
15 Caranas and 8 Vijjas resulting in the crossing over of the “realm of the formless ” (ariipabhava). 


Together with this, when the follower of the Dharma tries to upgrade the level of morality 
(sila) again and again until the precept bases are accordingly complete. 


3.1.3 Trai-sikkha of “Asekha level” 


The perfection of the training of the 6 sets of the 15 Caranas and 8 Vijjas results in 
the complete crossing over of the lineage of the old world (avam /oko) of the 3 realms, namely: 
the realm of sensual pleasure (kamabhava) , the realm of form (ripabhava), the realm of the formless 
(ariupabhava). A new lineage of the new world (paraloka) is born, i.e., the 4 levels of the Noble 
Realm (arivabhumi) which are related to the four precept bases of the Asekha as follows: 


¢ Morality level of Asekha: 5-precept base attains the Noble realm of sotapanna closing 
off the realm of woe. 


¢ Morality level of Asekha: 8-precept base attains the Noble realm of sakadagamireleased 
from the realm of the woe of sensual world. 


* Morality level of Asekha: 10-precept base attains the Noble realm of andgami released 
from the realm of the woe, the sensual world, and the world of phenomena. 





¢ Morality level of Asekha: 227-precept base Ovadapatimokkha-sila (1.e., culasila, 
majjhimasila, mahasila, etc.) attains the Noble realm of arahat released from the Three 
Worlds and the realm of the Self (atta). 


3.2 Level of practice in the cultivation of the Right Concentration (sammasamdadhi) of the Supra-mundane 
with 5 abandonments (pahdanas) and the task in the Four Noble Truths related to the 15 Caranas 
and 8 Vijjas 
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3.2.1 As for meditation, it is generally focused on the result which is the peace of mind known as 
jhana. From the development of samadhi that scales the level of peace with the span of time, short 
and long. The development of which are called 1“ — 4" jhana, shown as follows: 


irst jhana 
khanikasamadhi: momentary concentration a Oo 
Second jhana 
upacarasamadhi: access concentration aa Ob 
Third jhana 


appanasamadhi: fixed concentration 
Fourth jhana 


It can be called the process of calming the mind as well as gradually energizing it. The peak 
is called the 4" jhana, known as Fixed Concentration (appandsamadhi). However, there is no clear 
definition as to when the defilement (Ki/esa) is abandoned. Therefore, it is called the samadhi for 
calmness “ceto-samatha” (ceto = mind; samatha = calm). This is the meditation practiced before 
the time of the Lord Buddha. It has the mind-body relationship that is conventional according 
the Law of Dhammaniyama. Historically, it has exited with the human race at all time, regardless 
of race, religion and civilization. 


The exceedingly important message is that meditation for calming the mind that results in 
jhana is different to the Right Concentration (sammdasamdadhi) of the Lord Buddha who cultivated 
jhana for sammdasamdadhi which has the clarity of the Superwisdom (adhiparina) that the jhana is 
to be cultivated to eradicate kilesa of intermediate level which are the five impediments (nivaranas) 
in the body-base level that is progressing from renunciation (nekkhamma) of the Realm of Sensual 
Pleasure (kamabhava), and dissolve upadana in the mind-base level of that is progressing from 


renunciation (nekkhamma) of the Realm of Form (rupabhava). 


3.2.2 Cultivation of the Right Concentration (sammdsamdadhi) to reach the Supra-mundane, resulting 
Samma-adhi-citta-bhavana has to be done in the system of the Trai-sikkha of the Adhi-level that 
includes the practice of the 75 Caranas and 8 Vijjas. The heart of the practice is the following of 
the 6 sets of the 75 Caranas and 8 Vijjas completely as each set contains the tool for abandoning 
the defilement (Ai/esa). Each type of the 5 pahanas is specifically for the eradication of kilesa, tanha, 
upadana, anusaya, and Gsava so that the mind will be progressively clear. (See the Table below) 


The progress of the Cessation of the unwholesome is indeed the success of the task that 
should be achieved in entering the Four Noble Truths. This verifies that the practice of the Right 
Concentration (sammasamdadhi) is Supramundane in the same accord with the framework of 
the task of the Four Noble Truths. 
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4. The Noble Right Concentration 


4.1 The Right Concentration (sammdasamddhi) is the cultivation of the old mind of ordinary people 
who are inspired to be Kalydnajana (beautiful people) to enter the Supra-mundane higher and 
higher (See Table in no. 3.1). It is the progressive development of the mind of the beautiful people 
(gotrabhijana) ascending the three steps, namely: Gotrabhiikaya (Transcending body), Gotrabhicitta 
(Transcending mind), and Gotrabhiiana (Transcending Knowledge), in order to follow the stream 
of the gotrabhi to the Mundane, i.e., from gotrabhii to the Supramundane to join the new spiritual 
world of the Noble People which results in the elevation of the level of their ability to the Noble 
Right Concentration of the Noble Enlightened People who are Vijjacaranasampanno, endowed with 
the 15 caranas and 8 Vijjas, who have managed to partly eradicate the Gsava and not yet completed 
the training (Sekkha) down to the level of those who managed to complete the training (Asekha) by 
total eradication of the asava. 


4.2 The Noble Right Concentration (Ariya-sammdsamadhi) is the cultivation of the spiritual be- 
havior of the enlightened, initiated by Vijja as the four classes of the Noble Enlightened People own 
successfully cultivated Vijja. Some have managed to eradicate certain part of Gsava. Therefore, 
the 15 Caranas and 8 Vijjas in the level of the Noble Right Concentration is certainly regarded as 
Supra-mundane thorough out the course. They and can be understood through the framework of 
System Analysis that corresponds to Dependent Co-origination (Paticcasamuppdda) i.e., the current 
of causality of the spiritual process according to the Mahanidanasutta’ as illustrated from the period 
of the Buddha according to the Table below. 











System Analysis Input Process Output Outcome Impact 
ae pees ai Silasamvara a0 amok an of Saddhamma Jhana Vijja 
8 Vijjas tipada 
Potency Primary Cause Dag au ee esa’ 
(Dhammapavatti) nant) eemnadaya) (paccaya) phil) 























As for the first of the four classes of the Noble Enlightened People, the Stream-enterer 
(sotapanna), the 5-precept base is the cause for abandoning the six vices, following the five precepts. 
It is also the cause for the “Input” that is the body of the Dharma which is the primary cause of 
the process to eradicate the defilement (Ai/esa) which the Lord Buddha has assured that it is not 
the wrong practice. The practice includes of the 3 Apannakapatipada: namely, guarding of the six 
sense doors (indriyasamvara), considerate in food consumption (bhojanemattaniuta) which is 
done in concord with following the precepts, diligently cultivate the awakening consciousness 
(jagriyanuyoga), these three practices are done based on the framework of the five precepts to 
step out of the world of vices. It is the training through the practice of the precepts as the base to 


7  “Mahanidanasutta” (1982). Thai Tipitaka Book 10, Department of Religious Affairs, Thailand. 
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eradicate personal kilesa for the synthesis process in the mind, and to achieve the Samudaya, 1.e., 
craving (tanha), until it is the finally extinguished; this is the task in the Noble Truth. The Output 
is the 7 Core Dharma (Saddhammas): the mind that is progressive in faith (saddha ), moral shame 
(hiri ), moral dread (ottappa) that allows one to see the defilement (ki/esa), once being aware of, 
can be progressively quenched, and the learnedness (bahusacca) facilitates more and more energy 
(viriya) for cultivated mindfulness (sati) and orientation awareness (sampajanifia). Seeing that craving 
(tanhd) is retreating to dwindle away gives rise to wisdom (paid) that has crossed over doubt 
(vicikiccha) in renunciation (nekkhamma) from mental defilement of mind (the impediment) for 
the cultivation of the Core Dharma (Saddhamma). The most outstanding of which is the 5 Authorities 
Undriyas): faith (saddha), energy (viriya), mindfulness (sati), mental concentration (samadhi ), 
wisdom (pa7inda), as the five powers of authority that has samadhi as the Outcome from the Core 
Dharma of the Adhicitta, jhana. 


Therefore, the Core Dharma is the collective agent of the Causality Process that jhana of 
the Adhicitta evolves higher and higher, in association with wisdom (pana) to Vijja, the Direct 
Knowledge, and the cultivation of Wisdom as authority (pafiftindriya) or (panfidabala). The impact 
of which gives rise to the six items of dharma of the Right View (sammaditthi) of Andsava level, 1.e., 
panna which is authoritative (pafihindriya and paniidbala), for example. And with the continuous 
quest for the Supra-mundane Dharma (Dhammavicayasambojjhanga) the Right View (sammdditthi) 
is conducted with its other components of the Path (magganga) that evolve together as a Feedback 
Loop (patinissagga), which is the constituent of the path that upgrades the Morality level of 
the Asekha of sotapanna from 5-precept base to 8 precepts which needed to be upgraded to the level 
of the trained morality (sekhasila) of Sakadagami. The constituent of the path is the Adhi-sila, 
the unfolding of the new path which spirals into the Apannakapatipada, i.e., the unfailing path that 
flows from the primary cause (nidana) elevating to the other constituents of the seven other Noble 
Path, culminating with the Right Concentration (sammdasamadhi) that is present in every moment 
in daily life. Right View (Sammdaditthi) leads the Noble Eightfold Path (Ariva-atthangika-magga) 
to the perfection of Noble Right Concentration (sammdasamadhi) that results in Vijja (sammdfidana) 
and liberation (Sammavimuttinanadassana) of the Four Noble Truths arising for those freed from 
8 Avijjasavas to the last step, ignorance of the Dependent Co-origination facilitating the ignorance 
of the Causality of all things that include the spiritual practice that is free from avijja that impacts 
the enhancement of the balance of the nature with the environment and spiritual development of 
the human race which is Supra-mundane, having Nibbana as the final conclusion. 


5. Appraisal of the Double Direct Knowledge of the Noble Fruit 
(Ariyaphalanana) from the practice of the Supra-mundane 

15 Caranas and 8 Vijjas 

5.1 Appraisal of the Noble Direct Knowledge (Ariyanana) with the structure of the 16 Direct Knowl- 


edges (So/asandanas) starts from the beginning to the final fruit of the path to Nibbana to lead to 
perfection of twofold of the Right Direct Knowledge (Sammdfiana). 


The 16 Direct Knowledges (So/asafianas) are the collective appraisal of the Direct Knowledge 
of the Result based on the practice of the Lord Buddha, i.e., the Three Universal Characteristics 
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(Tilakkhana), Trai-sikkha and the Four Noble Truths that are consequentially linked (See Diagram 
illustrating the Principles of Buddhism leading to the Noble Direct Knowledge, on page 13). 


5.1.1 The Three Universal Characteristics (Tilakkhana) is the origin of the 3 Aanas in Vipassanabhavanda, 
reflection on the Name and form. Three steps of which are related to 1“ set of Caranas (Table below). 



































Three Universal | 4st_3"4 fdna ' Three steps of 1 set of Mindfulness- based 
Characteristics | of 16" nana | Vipassana Carana Satipatt hana 
(Tilakkhana) bhavana - 
_ ile dae Silasamvara_ | Body-based morality; 
Pee Characteristics ‘Three Universal correction of kilesa 
Impermanence (Tilakkhana) &suffering 
at hiew Nemaraenan hela 
nana Co Indriyasam- Sensation-base , 
K. of discrimination | vara decreasing sensation of 
of name-and-form suffering to neutral: 
Process: sensation of neither- 
Characteristics ‘Three Universal happy-nor-suffering 
(Tilakkhana) 
Dukkha: Paccayaparigahana- Bhojanemat- | Mind-base, lighted- 
decay of fiana tanta heartedness from 
kilesa K. intakinghold | cessation of kilesa, 
of causality agent “contented mind”. 
Process: 
Characteristics ‘Three Universal 
Soils : SOY. _ | jagriyanu- aria awaienine 
Bhi cot Sine | yoga and contented with 
oon K. on name-and-form inspiration (chanda) 
kilesa; new flection by Th 
ehetoret ts se y Three ! ined to the Supra- 
ie mundane 
adhisila Characteristics 
(Tilakkhana) 
Note : K = Direct Knowledge 


This level of practice elevates the mind of the ordinary to beautiful people (Kalydnajana) 
who just turn into the Supra-mundane path to complete the spiritual development, after finishing 
the 1” to 3 sets of Caranas. 


contact (phassa) so that it is undertaking of Vipassana in 3 levels of name-and-form (continuously 
without any interruption). This clearly reveals the process of the three universal characteristics: 
impermanence, non-sustainability, cessation of defilement, from which rises the 1‘ —3 Aanas of 
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the set of the sixteen, especially after Sammsananana which is the Direct Knowledge that rises 
after completing the reflection on the Three Universal Characteristics. This give rises to (bhdvand) 
wisdom, i.e., diligently cultivation of the awakening consciousness (jagrivanuyoga) which evolves into 
faith, i.e., the confidence in the insight of the 4" Direct Knowledge i.e., Udayabbavanupassananana, 
the Direct Knowledge in clearly seeing the births (continuing) and cessation of the name-and-form of 
the defilement (ki/esa). The primary outcome from the practice of the 1* set of the Caranas is called 
Vipassanadbhavand in name-and-form. The result of which is the respective development of 2"¢ - 4" 
set of Caranas from which rises 4" -12" f#dnas of the set of the sixteen, i.e., the 9 Vipassandafidnas. 
The detail of which is as follows. 


5.1.2 The Trai-sikkha of the Adhi-level and the 9 Vipassandfdna (3" -12" fidnas) in the list of 
the Solasafidna are related to the Core Dharma (Saddhamma) and jhdna in the 2™ to 4" sets of 15 
Caranas and 8 Vijjas (See Diagram in no. 5) 























15 caranas 2"4 set of 75 Caranas and the 9 Vipassanananas 
saddha Core Dharma (Saddhama): state of mind that synthesizes faith & wisdom (pafiid). 
= (faith) Through authority of wisdom gives rise to moral shame & moral dread in being 
§ | Hiri diluted in vicissitude due to delusion. 
‘§ | (moral shame) Vipassananana: “Udabbayanupassanafidna’” seeing the rise-and-fall of all things in 
Ss ; : te = ethics’ «as f : 
S| ottappa the mundane world that it has no meaning; “Bhanganupassafdna’” seeing destruction 
= (moral dread ) of all things; 
= “Bhayatipitthanana’, the Knowledge (7idna) in seeing the frightening danger of the 
S| bahusacca sin and corruption. 
(learnedness) 

15 caranas 3" set of 15Caranas and 9 Vipassanananas 
iy | Viriva Adinavanupassandfiana: K. the false of corruption & need for honesty in body, 
5 (Energy) speech & mind. 
'S | sati Nibbidanana: K. to relinquish delusion. 
‘S| (mindfulness) 
8 panna Muncitukamyatanana: K. in abandoning, free from doubt, and defilement of mind. 
= | (wisdom) 

15 caranas 4" set of 15 Caranas and 9 Vipassanananas 
. 1“ jhana The 4 jhanas “Patisankhanupassanafidana” K. in reviewing the quest to the Supra- 
§ | (analytical mundane in order to destroy grasping in the five aggregates. 
§ thoughts) Having ended it, Sankharupekkhafdna rises, 1.¢., 
S| 2” jhana (joy) K. to be indifferent to all compounded things with Adhipanna, giving rise to 
iS | 3” jhana (happiness) | SaccGnulomikafana : 
‘S| 4" jhana K. necessary for attainment of the Four Noble Truths 
= (equanimity) 
8 





Note : K = Direct Knowledge 


The practice turns Kalydnajana into Supra-mundane people: 3 levels of gotrabhiujana: 
gotrabhikaya and gotrabhicitta that is evolving into gotrabhindna (See Diagram in no. 3.1). 
They are on the way to the Realm of the Clan of Noble People in the next level 
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Diagram illustrates relation of Buddhist Principles leading to Ariyaphalandna, Solasatdnas & 16 Cetopariyandanas 
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Vipassana- (K. in discriminating (cultivating true Bradication of 3 
bhavana name-and-form) defilement eradication) saw holesome roots 
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(content in form through Three Jagriyanuyoga delugion 
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g (equanimity) - Attavadu- Anuttara- 
padana citta 
Nana enters Vijja Vipassanahiana 
and Vimutti Manomayiddhi Relinquishing 3 Samddaha- 
according to Gotrabhiinana Iddhividhinana acpi eum citta 
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results. 














Note : K = Direct Knowledge 
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5.1.3 The Four Noble Truths and 13" -16" of the So/asananas and 8 Vijjas proceeding to the 
Four Noble Truths whereas the last four 7anas 4 of Solasandanas, i.e., Gotrabhurdana, Magganana, 
Phalandana, Paccavekkhanandna which is the structure related to and supportive of the Four Noble 
Truths, respectively. 





Gotrabhiniana transcendentalizes ordinary people to the Noble People, from which rises. 
8 Vijjas born | Maggandna, K. in Noble Eightfold Path (Ariya-atthangika-magga) with sammdsamadhi or 
along the the Noble Right Concentration, from which rises Phalafiana, 
course of the | K. of the Noble Enlightened People of different levels, from which rises... Paccvekkhanafiana, 
Eightfold Path | K. in reviewing & revolving up of Sammdafiana, and from which rises Sammavimutinanadassana 
that transcendentalizes sotapanna to Sakadagami, to Anagami until the task of arahat is complete 














Note : K = Direct Knowledge 


5.2 Appraisal of the mind of the Noble Fruit with the structure of 16 Cetopariyafidnas respectively 
from liberated mind (Vimutticitta) down to perfection the twofold fruits of Sammavimuttifiadnadassana 
is resulted from the practice of the 15 Caranas and 8 Vijjas. The practice is very profound and 
requires the practitioners to have sufficient spiritual buoyancy over defilement (ki/esa) that have 
sprung out from craving (tanhda). It starts with trimming off some defilement (kilesa) before 
purging out craving (tanha) the impediment (nivarana) that obstructs the mind and dissolving 
clinging ( upadana), eliminating the deeply rooted impurity (anusaya) of the mind and uprooting 
the intoxicant that have inlaid in the mind (Gsava), respectively through the power of Vijja . 
The mind is then consequentially culminating the Supra-mundane Path and Supra-mundane Fruit 
without any obstacle. The condition of the mind is at of the Adhi-level which is a form of 
sammasamadhi known in Pali as “Anantarikkasamadhi’.® It is the most excellent samadhi, 
the Lord Buddha said that it is samadhi that is superior to any other samadhi (Khu.Khu.25/75). 
Itis most advanced than any samadhi of the rijpajhana and arupajhana as it quenches kilesa ofall levels. 
Finishing this, the person is progressing to renounce (nekkhamma) from the three worlds, the realm of 
sensual please, the realms of form, and the realm of the formless, transcending to the Noble Realms 
through the authority of power to the final state of arahat. 


6. Step-by-step Practice to Enlightenment according to Lord Buddha 


Having completed the final interpretation of the Sammavimuttinanadassana, is possible when 
one is able to achieve the Ultimate Truth (Sacca-antima), uniting the dichotomy (Ubhatobhaga) 
of the Emptiness (through attainment of the Four Noble Truths that has liberation as its end) and 
the Zathata (following Dependent Co-origination initiated by Vijjd). 


The understanding of the Direct Knowledge of the Noble Fruit (Ariyaphalafdana) 
the last outcome of the Noble Right Concentration which is conventionally taken as it is a liberated 
mind (vimuttacitta) is not yet final. Because solving the enigma of the Cetopariyafidana is the last 
frontier for an un-liberated mind, before the rise of the liberated mind (vimuttacitta) (no. 15"). 


8 Venerable Phra Brahmaghunabarana (P.A. Payutto) (2010). “Dictionary of Buddhism” revised edition, Thanathach 
Printing, Thailand, pp. 542. 
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In the mainstream Buddhism conventionally translates un-liberated mind as the mind which is not 
liberated, Since the 14 other minds before the rise of the 15" which is called liberated mind do not 
belong to the level of Vimuitti, why the un-liberated mind is listed as the last (instead of having 
liberated mind the last in the series)? This is like an enigma in the 7a@na-panfid of the Vision in 
the Dharma of the 20 levels of the anasavas that include 10 of the wholesome (samma), and 10 
from the unwholesome (micchda) as stated in the Mahacattarisakasutta.? Why there is the Right 
View (Sammdditthi) of the Anasava level which is freed from Gsava, as there exist the Wrong View 
(Micchdaditthi) of the Andsava level? Logically, when a person has not gone beyond the 10 Wrong 
View (Micchdaditthi) of the sasava level, she should not rise to the Right View (Sammdditthi) of 
the Andasava level. This the question raised by the two schools of mind power cultivation (ce/o) 
and insight cultivation (pafina) that belong to the conventional structure. The answer is not based 
solely on analysis of terminology because it is belongs to the domain outside of logical analysis 
(atakkavacara) that is the appraisal of the state of arahat in the sotapanna endowed with the eight 
attributes that has structure, pattern and model related the Dharma that transcend the 8 Avijjasavas 
of arahat as shown in the Table below. 





Body of é 5 : 
knowledge 8 Attributes of a Sotapanna pera Seige cs 
: ch Avijjasavas of Arahat 
in Andsava 





Static Part: 
Collection of 
sunnata 


Closing off rebirth in hell (khinaniriya) 
Closing off rebirth as hungry ghost 
(khinapetavisaya) 

Closing off rebirth as animal 
(khinatiracchanayoni) 

Closing off rebirth in all states of woes 
(khinapayadugativinipdata) 


Away from ignorance of the Four Noble Truths 
Away from ignorance of the Noble Truth of the 
Causes of Suffering 

Away from ignorance of the Noble Truth of the 
Cessation of Suffering 

Away from ignorance of the Noble Truth of the 
Path Leading to the Cessation of Suffering 





Progress to 


Dynamic Part: 


Entering stream of the Supra-mundane 
(Sotapanna) 

Having un-falling path (Avinipatadhamma) 
Predestined to Nirvana (Niyata) 


Away from ignorance of the past 
Away from ignorance of the future 


Away from ignorance of the past related to the 
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fahaia Predestined to Enlightenment future 
(Sambodhiparayana) Away from ignorance of Dependent Co- 
origination 
Thai Tipitaka Book 9 “Verabhayasutta” no. Thai Tipitaka Book 34 “Asavgocchaka” no.712 
Reference 








Closing off the realms of woes of sotapanna is the model that Vijja rises in the form of 
structure of the arahat who is free from avijjasava as in the first 4 levels, i.e., destruction (khina) 
closing off the four states of woes is being liberated from the ignorance of the Four Noble Truths 
that allows the liberated mind to rise in the level that has transcended the realms of six vices, i.e., 
consuming intoxicants, gross immoral sexual conducts'°: womanizing, promiscuity, or loitering 
during the night hour; gambling habits, influenced evil friends, frequenting entertainment, laziness in 
work"; all of which a sotapanna has liberated from, renouncing (nekkhamma) the nature of the six 


°  “Mahacattarisakasutta” (1982). Thai Tipitaka Book 14, Department of Religious Affairs, Thailand. 


10 When accomplished, it will form a strong foundation for not committing adultery of the Third Precept. 


'' On the contrary, one should be more diligent in working to elevate to a higher Lokuttara level. 
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vices, and evolves higher than the realms of sensual pleasure, realms of form, realms of the formless, 
straight towards the stable state of liberated mind. This is a static accumulation of the Dharma 
of Emptiness (Sufifiatadhamma) whereas in the last 4 levels takes place as the dynamic part of 
the sotapanna liberated mind that rises from the original 5-precept moral base of the Asekha level and 
evolve to the 8-precept moral base of the Sakadagam’ which 1s still considered non-liberated mind. 
(See content of no. 3.1.3) and spiral up to be enlightened following the Lord Buddha, a step-by-step 
of progress until finally embarks on the liberated mind of the arahat which is completely free from 
the 8 avijjaGsavas endowed with the Supra-mundane of liberated mind, completing the task, 
dwelling in the Dharma of Emptiness. Having done all these, the person then continue facilitating 
the rise of benefit of those who are still plunged in suffering in various realms which are 
non-liberated to be liberated by the Dependent Co-origination of the nirodha cycle triggered by 
Vijja, dwelling in emptiness (Sunfiatavihara). The static part evolves to the dynamic part by spreading 
the Buddha’s Dharma and promoting Buddhism to the state of “Thusness (Zathata) with liberation 
at its core”, transcending the Non-duality of views (ditthi) of Nihilism (Ucchedaditthi) and 
Eternalism (Sassatadittthi). Nihilism, on the one hand, holds on to the belief that everything is void 
and null, however, the holders of the view still have their ki/esa down to avijjasava existing; all these 
defilement are eliminated by dwelling in Sunnata-dharma; on the other hand, Eternalism clings on 
to the belief that everything exist eternally, i.e., the mundane condition remains forever; this views 
is eliminated by the cultivation of Thusness (Zathata) triggered by Vijja and transcending people 
from the Mundane to the Supra-mundane forever. 


Conclusion 


This article is intended to illustrate that meditation and the Right Concentration 
(sammasamdadhi) are different from each other as the Right Concentration (sammdasamadhi) of 
the Lord Buddha belongs to the Supra-mundane having no mundane component, both in the objec- 
tive and methodology. Currently, the non-Supra-mundane meditation of various types has invaded 
Buddhism. 


1. The practice of the Right Concentration (sammdsamadhi) of the Lord Buddha includes 
the cultivation of the 15 Caranas and the 8 Vijjas. This is the path which is entirely Supra-mundane 
that facilitates the elevation of the spiritual of an ordinary mundane human to be inspired by 
the Dharma which is called the High-minded People (Kalyanajana or literally Beautiful People) 
entering the Supra-mundane. Their progress continues to the transcending level wherein their 
level of consciousness (bhumicitta) 1s elevated from the mundane consciousness to the transcending 
state (gotrabhi/), and progressing to the new ground of the Supra-mundane, making them the Noble 
Enlightened Followers of the Noble Right Concentration of the Four levels of the Supra-mundane 
People. The path is therefore completely Supra-mundane all the way through to the end. (See no. 
3 and 4). 


2. Evaluation of the result of ariyafidna is supra-mundane vis-a-vis the sixteen fidnas in 
the so-called the So/asafidna (See no. 5.1). These #danas are collected from the #idvas in the Tipitaka, 
Book 31, Suttantapitaka, Khuddakanikaya, Patisambhidamagga, of the official publication by 
the government of Thailand down to the later books, e.g., the Visuddhimagga with the objective that 
nana that rises from the beginning to the path-and-fruit of Nibbana which means that primarily when 
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the primary fidna rises. It comes from the cultivation of insight (Vipassanabhavand) that all 
the form-and-names (rijpa-nama) are under the rubric of the Three Universal Characteristics 
(Tilakkhana) and straightly proceeds to the path of the Supra-mundane. The intermediate nanas 
the Trai-sikkha of the Adhi-level follow suit, i.e., the Nine Direct Knowledges of the Insight 
(Vipassananana). As the Dharma practice continues, eradication of craving and mental defilement 
(kilesa-tanha) according to the teaching of the Lord Buddha, all the Direct Knowledges (#dnas) 
that are Supra-mundane consecutively arise, and followed by the fdas of the advanced level 
(See no.5.1.3). They belong to the structure of entrance to the Four Noble Truths which belong to 
the Supra-mundane. 


3. The step-by-step of enlightenment according to the Lord Buddha (no. 6) is possible 
only through the practice of the Noble Right Concentration because the Lord explicitly said that in 
the teaching that is void of the Noble Eightfold Path (Ariya-atthangika-magga) there is no Noble 
Enlightened People of the four levels. 


3.1 The explanation that the Lord Buddha has adopted meditation system of his 
two former meditation masters who he had studied all the eight jhanas and then topped with 
the Safinmavedayitanirodha to complete the Supra-mundane; this is inaccurate and retards the system 
of complex rotations (Gambhiravabhdasa) that give birth to the four levels of the Noble Enlightened 


Persons or else never existed as explained by the words of the Lord. 


3.2 The Venerable Buddhadasa Bhikkhu wrote that the Ultimate Tathata is the Tathagata. 
Even the disciples of the Lord who were enlightened as arahats because of the state of Tathatd that they 
had’? (from the Book of Applied Attammayata). And he emphasized on the words of the Lord Buddha 
addressed to the Venerable Ananda in the Mahasufifiatasutta that the Tathagata dwells in Sufifiatavihara 
even when he is delivering his sermons that are Supramundane (Upari. M.14/236/346).'° This is indeed 
the state of Awakening that is clearly the Cessation (nirodha) that he has achieved (sacchikatva). Even 
where the Lord was doing the Task of the Buddha which is said to be entirely different from the state 
of Sannavedayitanirodhasamapatti in which all the faculties of mind come to cessation (nirodha). 
In the same way as the meditation system of his two former meditation masters, Alara Kalama and 
Udaka Ramaputta which were still in the domain of the Mundane. Having analyzed as above, it is clear 
that the state of Tathata which appears in Sufnatavihara are in concord with the spiritual practice of 
the Awakened, Wise and Blissful One at all time. 


The aforementioned discussion on the 3 topics is an attempt to affirm that the quest of 
the Knowledge through the Right Concentration (sammdasamdadhi) of the Lord Buddha is based on 
the new procedure in structure, pattern and model that are clearly Supra-mundane path all the way 
through in the Direct Knowledge Vijjacaranasampanno consisting of components of the 15 Caranas 
and 8 Vijjas rooted in the Noble Truths. All the constituents are mutually and holistically facilitating 
one another in the dynamic progress of Dependent Co-origination (paticcasamuppada). This will 
be the mental cultivation through the Noble Right Concentration that is Buddhist spiritual science 
that directly leads to Nibbana. 


2 Venerable Buddhadasa Bhikkhu (2010). “Applied Attamayata”, Suan Usom Foundation, Thailand, pp. 71-72. 
8 Venerable Buddhadasa Bhikkhu (2009). “History of Lord Buddha from his Words”, Dhammadana Foundation, 
Thailand, pp. 376 
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Introduction 


In the past decade or so, Western Theravada Buddhists have become increasingly interested 
in the practice of the jhdana-s, but the curious practitioner is immediately confronted with conflicting 
descriptions of these states, methods for cultivating them and views as to their soteriological utility.' 
Theravada meditation teachers disagree as to: 

Whether there is awareness of bodily sensations or sounds in some or any of the jhana-s. 
Whether the feelings produced in the jhdana-s are best characterized as mental or physical. 
Whether there is any discursive thought in the first or other jhana-s. 

Whether there is any intentionality’ or only non-dual experience in jhdna. 

Whether there is any volition in jhana. 


Methods of entry into and of refining jhana. 


So Se SN 


Whether movement from one jhdana to another is intentional or simply the result of 
deepening concentration. 


as 


Whether it is recommended or even possible to practice vipassana while inside a jhana. 


9. Whether the object of the jhana is a single (and therefore, conceptual) object or changing 
phenomena (and therefore, might include dhamma-s). 


10. Whether jhana is required, recommended or even antithetical with respect to the goal 
of liberation. 


Although there is no reason why all Theravada Buddhists should agree on these issues, it is 
important that individual teachers or schools of practice decide where they stand. Having a clearly 
defined notion of the particular states to be cultivated, of the methods that will bring about these 
states and what to do with these states should they arise are of the utmost importance when it comes 
to the nuts and bolts of the teaching and practice of meditation. 


This paper examines the presentation of the dhyana-s in Vasubandhu’s Abhidharmakosabhasya 
(AKBh) in light of the aforementioned disagreements, paying particular attention to the views of 


' For an overview and analysis of the different approaches of contemporary jhdna teachers in the West, see Leigh 


Brasington’s “Interpretations of the Jhanas” at http://www.leighb.com/jhanas.htm (retrieved October 9, 2011). Also see 
the interviews with contemporary teachers in Richard Shankman, The Experience of Samadhi: An In-depth Exploration 
of Buddhist Meditation. Boston: Shambhala, 2008. 

2 “Tntentional” in the phenomenological sense of awareness of an object/content. 
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Vasubandhu and his contemporaries on the cognitive and affective qualities of these states, 
their relationship to vipasyana and soteriological utility. The Abhidharma, and the Sarvastivada 
Abhidharma, in particular, is commonly seen as a purely scholastic enterprise trading in abstract 
theory or obscure points of doctrine that are of little consequence to the practical concerns of 
Buddhist meditators, but most of the disputes that define the modern jhana debate find analogues in 
the AKBh. Given that modern Theravada meditation teachers and the Sarvastivada Abhidarmikas 
both attempt to make sense of canonical statements regarding the jhana-s/dhyana-s, this should 
not be too surprising, but it does offer a novel opportunity for us to reflect upon how moderns and 
pre-moderns talk about the jhana-s/dhydna-s and to frame the issues that define the modern debate 
in a broader historical context. Additionally, by looking at the AKBh account of dhyana in light 
of the modern debate, we might also gain some insight into the obscure dynamic between practice 
and theory in the AKBh and other Sarvastivada accounts of the role of meditation upon the path. 
Needless to say, I will not be able to examine all of these issues in depth here, but aim to provide 
enough analysis as to recommend specific topics for further inquiry. 


Methodological Note 


As I will demonstrate below, Vasubandhu’s presentation of the path exhibits a pronounced 
degree of scholastic elaboration typical of late Sarvastivada Abhidharma path theory, but his 
interpretation of the nature and function of the dhydna-s is largely based on the presentations 
of dhyana found in sutra. The result is a conception of dhyana that has more in common with 
a combined samatha-vipassana style of meditation suggested by several Pali suttas and typical of 
the modern Thai forest tradition than with the more absorptive jhana-s and discrete style of samatha 
and vipassana practice presented in the Visuddhimagga and other Theravada commentarial literature. 
While I think it is fair to say that the Visuddhimagga represents an evolution in meditation theory 
over what we find in the suttas, it is not my intention to argue whether or not the Visuddhimagga or 
AKBhis consistent with a properly “canonical” style of practice. In fact, I think it rather problematic 
to assume univocality on the part of the Nikayas or Agamas with respect to meditation practices. 
I merely aim to illustrate that the AKBh and Visuddhimagga represent two fairly distinct options 
amongst a broad range of views concerning the jhana-s/dhyana-s available in fifth century South Asian 
Buddhism and to examine how these views might relate to modern debates regarding the jhdna-s. 


The fact that there are, and perhaps always have been, significant disagreements concerning 
the nature, practice and use of the jhana-s might be taken to suggest that the terms, “first jhdana,” 
etc. do not refer to discrete experiences and so it is a mistake to suppose that modern Buddhists 
and pre-modern Buddhists could be taking about the same phenomena. This is what Robert Sharf 
argues in “Buddhist Modernism and the Rhetoric of Meditative Experience.”? Sharf cites canonical 
discrepancies regarding the description of the first jhana as well as the fact that contemporary prac- 
titioners disagree about the proper identification of this and other meditative states as well as about 
the proper designation of techniques like vipassana and samatha as evidence against the view that 
the meaning of these terms derives from their putative phenomenal referents.* He does not deny 


3 Robert H. Sharf, “Buddhist Modernism and the Rhetoric of Meditative Experience,” Numen, Vol. 42. No.3 (Oct., 1995), 
pp. 228-283. 
4 Ibid. p. 260. 
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that persons who undergo rigorous meditation training might “experience something that they are 
wont to call sotapatti, jhana, or satori,”° but says: 


My point is that such private episodes do not constitute the reference points for the elaborate 
discourse on meditative states found in Buddhist sources. In other words, terms such as 
samatha, vipassana, sotapatti, and satori are not rendered sensible by virtue of the fact 
that they refer to clearly delimited “experiences” shared by Buddhist practitioners. Rather 
the meaning of such terminology must be sought in the polemical and ideological context 
in which Buddhist meditation is carried out.® 


I agree with Sharf’s general thesis that we ought to avoid the uncritical assumption that meditative 
experience necessarily plays a central role in the production of the various artifacts of Buddhist 
thought and culture, including discourse purportedly about meditation. I also endorse Sharf’s critique 
of the practice of using the category of experience to protect religion from objective or empirical 
scrutiny. But I do not agree that lack of consensus regarding descriptions of meditative states like 
the jhana-s or the fact that Buddhist meditation terminology is used in a variety of polemical and 
ideological contexts entails that this terminology does not refer to specific kinds of experiences. 
I believe it is reasonable to suppose that the meaning of terms like jhana is constituted both in reference 
to particular kinds of experiences available to those who endeavor to cultivate them and by the various 
discursive contexts in which these terms are deployed.’ 


Unlike some of the purportedly ineffable experiences at the center of the protective 
strategy Sharf targets, the jhana-s/dhydana-s are subject to extensive description. The AKBh and 
other Sarvastivadin texts aim to provide formal, objective descriptions of the psychological and 
physiological factors that define these states. The Theravadin Abhidhamma and Visuddhimagga also 
provide this kind of description (or prescription),® but also draw on figurative descriptions of the sort 
found in the suttas, which appear intended to convey something of the “feel” of these experiences. 
By contrast, modern Western teachers tend toward more subjective descriptions based on their own 
experiences, which they often try to correlate with the formal and poetic descriptions found in classical 
Buddhist literature.” The assumption that all parties involved might be talking about similar kinds of 
experiences carries some interpretive risk, but I don’t think Sharf has demonstrated that this cannot 
be the case with respect to the jhana-s or other reasonably effable meditative states. 


5 Tbid. 

6 Tbid. 

7 Jam largely in agreement with Florin Deleanu’s comments regarding the “intertextuality” of meditation manuals and 
treatises. See Florin Deleanu, “A Preliminary Study on Meditation and The Beginnings of Mahayana Buddhism,” Annual 
Report of the International Research Institute for Advanced Buddhology Ul (2000), pp. 79-80. 

8 T agree with Sharf that what appears as description often functions as prescription. This is a problem for those who 
want to claim that meditative experiences give some privileged access to the truth, but does not pose a problem for 
the more modest claim that some of the meditative states described in pre-modern Buddhist texts have a defined range 
of phenomenal referents. Moreover, it stands to reason that a prescription that functioned to produce a certain kind 
of experience in the past might, given commonalities in human psychology and physiology, produce a similar kind of 
experience today. Finally, we should also note that in comparison to the suttas or the Visuddhimagga, the AKBh and 
similar Sarvastivada compendia take a decidedly more theoretical and less prescriptive tone. 

° — Sharf points out that we do not find these kinds of subjective descriptions in classical Buddhist sources and takes this 
as evidence that pre-modern Buddhists were not particularly interested in the experience of the states that figure in their 
formal theories of the path. (See Robert H. Sharf, “The Rhetoric of Experience and the Study of Religion,” Journal of 
Consciousness Studies 7, No. 11-12, 2000, p. 272 and “Buddhist Modernism,” pp. 238-239.) I suggest that the fact we 
don’t find first person subjective descriptions in classical Buddhist texts might have more to do with literary and cultural 
convention than with whether or not the authors of these texts (or other members of their communities) cultivated 
the states these texts describe. 
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Like others who have investigated the various ways that modern meditation teachers describe 
the jhana-s as well as classical textual presentations, I think it is reasonable to attribute these 
differences to the fact that different attentional methods and duration or depth of concentration 
produce different kinds of phenomenal experiences. It should also be noted that there is something 
of a consensus forming amongst American meditation teachers that the principle jhdna-s are 
discrete states'° of consciousness whose phenomenal attributes vary depending on these factors.!! 
I do not intend to argue that all differences in description in classical sources are the result of 
different phenomenal experiences. My point is merely that disagreement as to which psychological 
and physiological factors qualify a state as jhana or as the “right sort” of jhana does not imply that 
there are no phenomenal referents for “first jhana,” etc., only that there are a variety of candidates 
for reference and different views as to which of these is most deserving of the name. 


Although I believe it is reasonable to suppose that pre-modern Buddhist discourses 
purportedly about meditation might, on occasion, actually be about meditation or that when 
Abhidharmikas discuss the various mental factors present in a particular meditative state they might, 
among other things, be referring to the salient phenomenal properties of a particular kind of 
experience, I also think it is important to keep in mind that discourse about meditation and mental 
states can be informed by a variety of interests and serve multiple functions. Thus, while I take 
seriously the possibility that Vasubandhu and his co-religionists might have been concerned about 
the same kinds of psychological and physiological phenomena that modern meditators encounter 
or seek to cultivate, I have endeavored to be attentive to the places where theoretical coherence or 
scriptural orthodoxy appear the primary concern. 


Sutta-Jhana and Vipassana-Jhana 


One of the more fundamental disagreements among modern practitioners is whether 
one can (or should) practice insight (vipassana) while inside a jhana or whether one must emerge 
from the jhdna in order to do so. It has been suggested that part of the reason for this disagreement 
is the result of differences between the way the jhdana-s are presented in the suttas and 
the Visuddhimagga."* In the Visuddhimagga, the jhana-s are presented as states of such deep absorption 
in the meditation object that one must emerge from these states even in order to ascertain their 
phenomenal qualities. Modern practitioners who cultivate this style of jhana'* describe these states 
as involving an extremely bright and pristine awareness so exclusively focused on the object that 
any sense of being a subject drops away.'* In other words, these jhana-s have a strongly non-dualor 


'0 Tn other words, the first jhana can be experienced in a number of ways, but these different experiences have enough 


in common with each other to be considered the same basic state. 

"See Shankman’s interviews with Kornfield, Thanissaro, Salzberg, Feldman and Brasington in Samadhi. For 
an interesting account of various depths at which the jhana-s might be accessed and how this relates to their intentional 
qualities based on personal experimentation, see Leigh Brasington’s “Jhanas at the Forest Refuge.” Retrieved October 9, 
2011 from http://www.leighb.com/jhana_fr.htm . 

See Shankman 2008 and Bhikkhu Gunaratana, “Should We Come Out of Jhana to Practice Vipassana?” Retrieved 
June 28, 2011 from http://www.buddhanet.net/budsas/ebud/ebidx.htm . 

‘8 Jt should be noted that not everyone who cultivates this style of jhana (sometimes called “hard” jhdna) takes 
the Visuddhimagga to be authoritative. A prime example is Ajahn Brahmavamso (Brahm) who trained in the Thai forest 
tradition with Ajahn Chah. See Ajahn Brahm, Mindfulness, Bliss and Beyond: A Meditator s Handbook, Boston: Wisdom 
Publications, 2006. 

14 Stephen Snyder and Tina Rasmussen, Practicing the Jhanas: Traditional Concentration Meditation as Presented by 
the Venerable Pa Auk Sayadaw, Boston: Shambhala, 2009, pp. 28-29. 
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non-intentional flavor.'* There is no sensory awareness and virtually no discursive thought or 
volition.'° Vipassana cannot be practiced in this kind of jhadna because the single-pointed focus 
does not allow for any awareness of transitory mental factors or physical sensations and the depth of 
the absorption does not allow for sufficient “intentional space’”’!’ between awareness and its object.!® 
By contrast, the suttas often describe a kind of vipassana style practice occurring inside a jhana. 
One of the clearest examples is in the Anupada sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya where Sariputta is said 
to know’? individual mental factors as they arise and pass away in the four principle jhdna-s as well 
as the first three formless attainments.”® After examining the differences between these two styles 
of jhana in his book on the subject, Richard Shankman concludes: 


Jhana in the suttas is a state of heightened mindfulness and awareness of an ever-changing 
stream of experiences, in which the mind is unmoving. Jhana in the Visuddhimagga is a state 
of fixed concentration, where there is no experience of changing phenomena whatsoever, 
because the objects of the mind are unmoving.”! 


Although I am wary of Shankman’s suggestion that the suttas consistently describe one kind of 
jhana practice, I believe he correctly identifies an important difference between the styles of jhana 
described in suttas like the Anupada and the Visuddhimagga: the fact that the former has changing 
phenomena for its object and the latter, a single, unchanging (and therefore, conceptual) object. 
In Visuddhimagga-style jhana practice as taught by Pa Auk Sayadaw, for example, the practitioner 
does not pay attention to variation or change in the object with which he begins his meditation. 
For example, if the object is the breath at the nostrils, the practitioner uses sensation of the breath to 
stay focused on the breath, but does not emphasize or examine the different sensations in the area. 
As concentration deepens, an internal, “counterpart sign” (patibhaga nimitta), which typically 
manifests as a kind of inner” light, arises in awareness. This is the object (now merged with or 
having replaced the breath) with which one enters jhana. Although vipassand, which necessarily 
involves awareness of changing phenomena, cannot be practiced inside this kind of absorption, 
the absorption is said to produce an extremely powerful and clear awareness that can be directed 
towards the task of insight with great effect “on the way out” of the jana (or the formless attainments). 


'S T hesitate to call these states completely non-dual or non-intentional since there seems to be some disagreement over 


whether it is the phenomenal qualities of the awareness or the awareness itself that are the proper object of the absorption. 
Moreover, in the first jh@na there are vitakka and vicara, which are defined intentionally. I will say more about vitakka 
and vicara below. 

'e It is a bit problematic to say that there is absolutely no discursiveness or volition in the first /hdna because of vitakka 
and vicara. 

7 By “intentional space” I mean a sufficient degree of intentionality or separation between subject and object for clear 
apprehension of an object. As suggested above, there may be a kind of low level intentional awareness of the phenomenal 
qualities of these states that is still not sufficient for insight. 

'§ According to the Visuddhimagga, vipasssand is possible in a supramundane (/okuttara) jhana. Supramundane jhana-s 
are the vipassana states in which the four paths and four fruits are realized. They are said to have the phenomenal properties 
and intensity of the mundane jhdana-s, but take nibbdana instead of conditioned things as their object. 

M111, PTS ed. iii.25. The dhammas are continuously examined (anupada-vavatthita), which causes him to know 
(pajandati), “So indeed these dhammas, not having been, come into being; having been, they vanish.” 

20 He must emerge from the sphere of neither perception nor non-perception (nevasaffdandsanfidyatana) and 
the cessation of perception and feeling (sanfidavedayitanirodha) in order to observe (samanupassati) the dhamma-s that were 
present in these states. 

2! Shankman 2008, p. 102. 

2 It is understood to be an object of mental rather than visual consciousness. 
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In the second part of his book, Shankman interviews several contemporary teachers 
regarding their understanding and use of the jhana-s. Most of those interviewed agree that there is 
a range of jhana-like states available to the practitioner depending on depth of concentration or 
method of entry, but vary as to what qualities they attribute to the jhana-s proper, particularly with 
respect to the degree to which the five sensory consciousnesses are engaged. With the exception of 
Ajaan Thanissaro and Bhante Gunaratana, the interviewees seem to agree that it is not really feasible 
to do vipassana in jhana or, at least, not in the second jhdna and above.” Thanissaro, who trained 
in the Thai forest tradition, explains that while one can become absorbed in a jhdna to the point 
where vipassana is impossible, one can pull back a bit from a jhana that is not totally secluded from 
the five senses in order to contemplate the experience of the jhana in terms of the four noble truths.” 
In his interview with Shankman and in a separate essay, Bhante Gunaratana”® strongly advocates 
practicing vipassana within jhana: “If you want to come out of Jhana to practice Vipassana, then 
you should not waste your valuable time to attain it at all.”’” The reason, according to Gunaratana, 
is that the “purity, concentration, light, and mindfulness” of the jhdna fade as the hindrances** rush 
back upon exiting the jhana. He concedes that there may be a kind of state wherein the mind is 
utterly absorbed in the object to the point where vipassana is impossible, but suggests that this is 
the (undesirable) result of cultivating jhana without sufficient mindfulness (sati).” 


Although Thanissaro and Gunaratana agree that it is possible to do vipassana within jhana 
and that there is bodily awareness in jhdana,* they rely on different methods of entry. Thanissaro 
mentions that jhana can be cultivated using the four foundations of mindfulness (satipatthana) and 
specifically describes directing attention towards the pleasant sensation that result from increased 
concentration*! to deepen jhdna.*” Focusing on these sensations (piti and/or sukha)® in order to 
enter and deepen (the first three) jhdna-s is a common modern practice,** which takes its cue and/ 
or derives authority from one of the standard canonical formulations of the jhadna-s found in the 
Samannaphala Sutta: 


...a monk enters and dwells in the first jhana. He steeps, drenches, fills and suffuses his 
body with piti and sukha born of seclusion, so that there is no part of his entire body that is 
not suffused with piti and sukha. Just as a skillful bath-attendant or his apprentice might 


3 This has to do with the absence of vitakka and vicara. I will say more about this below. 

A tradition renowned for a mixed samatha-vipassand style of practice and a suspicion of the commentarial tradition. 

5 Shankman, p. 122. 

26 Bhante Gunaratana is a Sri Lankan monk who has taught in the United States since the late 1960’s. 

27 Bhikkhu Gunaratana, “Should We Come Out of Jhana to Practice Vipassana?” Retrieved June 28, 2011 from 
http://www.buddhanet.net/budsas/ebud/ebidx.htm. This is notably different from what Gunaratana says in The Path of 
Serenity and Insight (a book based on his 1980 dissertation), where he relies heavily on the Viswddhimagga presentation 
of the jhana-s. See Henepola Gunaratana, The Path of Serenity and Insight. New Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1985. 

8 Sense desire, ill will, sloth and torpor, restlessness and remorse, and doubt. These are sources of distraction that are 
naturally suppressed as concentration (samadhi) increases. 

9 Gunaratana, “Should We Come Out of Jhana to Practice Vipassana?” p. 3. 

Note that without bodily awareness, it would be impossible to practice the first foundation of mindfulness as 
described in the Satipatthana sutta. 

31 Specifically, from the suppression of the hindrances: 

32 Shankman, p. 119. 

33. There is a considerable amount of disagreement over whether one or the other of these is physical or mental and 
whether both are feelings (vedana) or whether one might be a member of the sankara-khandha/samskara-skandha. 
I will discuss these issues below. 

4 This is the method taught by Ayya Khema and Leigh Brasington, for example. 
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strew bathing powder in a copper basin, sprinkle it again an again with water, and knead it 
together so that the mass of bathing soap would be pervaded, suffused, and saturated with 
moisture inside and out yet would not ooze moisture, so a monk steeps, drenches, fills and 
suffuses his body with piti and sukha born of seclusion, so that there is no part of his entire 
body that is not suffused with this piti and sukha born of seclusion.’ 


The sutta provides similarly evocative metaphors with respect to the phenomenal qualities of 
the other three jhdana-s. As will be discussed below, classical commentators and modern practitioners 
alike to disagree as to whether this formula refers to a kind of bodily awareness that is simply more 
subtle than we usually experience, something that is felt by the mind or “mental body” (nama-kaya) 
or something that is produced by the mind but felt with the body. Although Gunaratana says that there 
is bodily awareness in the kind of jhana he recommends, he describes a method of entry similar to 
the Visuddhimagga light nimitta method described above. This suggests that while method of entry 
might determine the depth of absorption available,** it does not determine whether a jhana can be 
used for vipassana. Based on the views of modern practitioners, it appears that the light nimitta 
can produce an absorption that is too deep for vipassana or just deep enough. The same may be 
true for jhana developed on the basis of a sensation nimitta. In sum, the central difference between 
what we might call a Visuddhimagga-style jhana and sutta-style jhana seems to be: 1) the degree 
to which the mind is absorbed in the object (whether there is enough “intentional space” to observe 
mental or physical phenomena), 2) whether the mind is fixed on one, unchanging object or aware of 
changing phenomena and, finally, 3) whether vipassand is practiced subsequent to or within a jhana. 


Overview of Dhyana in the AKBh 


Vasubandhu and most of his Sarvastivada counterparts agree with the Visuddhimagga view 
that attaining dhyana is not strictly necessary for liberation.*”7. They consider andgamya, 
the “not quite there” state before the first dhyana, roughly equivalent to the Visuddhimagga notion 
“access” or “neighborhood” concentration (upacdra-samadhi), sufficient. Despite this, the dhyana-s 
are recommended and play a central role in the conceptual structure of the path. The AKBh presents 
the dhydana-s as both an effective means with which to attenuate and abandon defilements and ideal 
basis for gaining insight into the four noble truths. 


According to Sarvastivada path theory, liberation is not simply a function of gaining insight 
into the true nature of things, but of abandoning the defilements, viz., unhealthy affective and cognitive 
orientations towards conditioned phenomena. Indeed, the complexity of their path theory derives 
in large part from their understanding of the multiple ways in which the defilements are abandoned 
on the mundane and supramundane paths, through the paths of seeing (darsana-marga) as well as 


3° Samafifiaphala sutta, D i.74. 


There seems to be something of a consensus that the light nimitta method allows for a depth of absorption not available 
through the sensation method. 

37 There seems to be some disagreement about this. While the orthodox Kashmiri Vaibhasika position is that dhyana 
is not necessary, Ghosaka (a representative of the western Vaibasikas) defines the nirvedha-bhagiya-s (the mundane 
phases of insight leading to the supramundane path) in such a way that suggests dhyana is necessary. See points 
11-15 in Ghosaka-s presentation of the first nirvedha-bhagiva in Robert E. Buswell, Jr. “The ‘Aids to Penetration’ 
(Nirvedhabhagiva) According to the Vaibhasika School,” p. 602. 
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cultivation (bhavand-marga).** The Sarvastivadins regarded the cultivation of the dhydna-s (as well as 
the immaterial attainments) as an effective means of abandoning certain classes of defilements,*® 
because attaining each state requires an affective detachment (vairdgya) from the phenomenal 
qualities of the lower states, starting with detachment from the gross sensual pleasure of the desire 
realm in order to enter the first dhyana and culminating in detachment from third formless attainment 
in order to attain Bhavagra (the “summit of [worldly] existence,” the sphere of neither perception 
nor non-perception).*” This does not require deep insight into the four characteristics of phenomena 
or the other four noble truths;*' it just requires that the lower state be apprehended as undesirable or 
gross in relation to the higher state.” 


Although one does not need to cultivate dhyana in order to gain direct comprehension 
(abhismaya) of the four noble truths or to abandon the defilements associated with the form and 
formless realms, the AKBh defines dhyana in terms of its ability to cause practitioners to know 
(prajananti) things as they really are (vathabhiita).“ The dhyana-s are thus recommended as 
the ideal basis for cultivating the path as well as states that make for a pleasant abiding in the here 
and now (drstadharmasukhavihara).* Vasubandhu explains that, “The path in the four dhydna-s 
is a pleasant (sukha) route (pratipad), because it is effortless (ayatna) owing to the dhyana factors 
and their balance of calm (Samatha) and insight (vipasyanda).’** By contrast, 


The path in the other bhimi-s, namely, andgamya, dhyanantara and the Griipyac-s, is 
a difficult (dukha) route, because it requires effort owing to the lack of the accompanying 
dhyana factors and deficiency in either samatha or vipasyana. There is a deficit of Samatha 
in anagamya and dhyanantara and a deficit of vipasyanda in the Griipya-s.*” 


38 See Cox, “Attainment Through Abandonment” and Jew Chong Liew, “The Sarvastivada doctrine of the path of 


spiritual progress: a study based primarily on the Abhidharmamahavibhasasastra, the Abhidharmakosabhasya and their 
Chinese and Sanskrit Commentaries,” PhD dissertation, The University of Hong Kong, 2010. 

* Namely, desire, hostility, pride and ignorance. These involve a mistaken apprehension of or unhealthy orientation 
towards an existent (vastuka) object (like material form) in contrast to the defilements abandoned through the path of 
seeing (darsana-marga, 1.e., direct insight into the four noble truths), which involve a mistaken view with respect to 
a non-existent (avastuka) object (i.e., the self). AKBh vi.58b; Sastri p. 780. 

40 AKBh vi.48-49. One can only detach from the fourth immaterial attainment or Bhavagra on the supramundane path 
of cultivation. AKBh vi.45ced. 

4| The four characteristics (anitya, duhkha, siinya, anatman) comprise the four aspects of the first noble truth. On the sixteen 
aspects of the four noble truths, see below. 

® AKBh vi.49a-d; SastrT p. 766. The higher state is seen as as “peaceful, excellent, as a way out” (santita pranitata, 
nihsaranta). The lower is seen as coarse (audarika), laden with suffering (duhkila) and as thick wall (sthiilabhittika) 
[preventing a way out]. 

*® [tis also possible to develop the required detachment from the form and formless realms without first-hand experience 
of them via dhyana. The “direct” or “higher comprehension” (abhisamaya) of path of seeing involves both direct and 
indirect comprehension of the four noble truths with respect to all three spheres of existence. 

“4 AKBh viii.1d; Sastri p. 870. 

4S AKBh viii.1d; Sastri p. 879. 

4 Caturdhyanesu margah sukha pratipad angaparigrahanasamathavipasyanasamatabhyamayatnavahitvat. AKBh vi.66a; 
Sastri p. 794. 

“’ AKBh vi.66cd; Sastri p. 794. It is rather mysterious why there should be a deficit of Samatha in dhydndntara, but not 
in the first dhyana. AKBh viii.22d-23a (Sastri p. 904) explains that dhyandntara takes effort to pass through it, so cannot 
be associated with a pleasant mental sensation (saumanasya) and is a difficult path. (Cf. Gunaratana 1985, pp. 101-102.) 
I suspect that this view might simply be the result of unease about the fact that this fifth dhyana (which has vicara, but 
not vitarka) is not explicitly mentioned in the sitra-s. In “Jhana and Buddhist Scholasticism,” JIABS 12.2, 1989, 79-110, 
Martin Stuart-Fox notes that some of the references to this kind of jhana found in the Nikaya-s (which serve as the basis 
for the Abhidhamma inclusion of a fifth jhana) are missing from the Chinese Agamas. 
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The dhyana factors are the mental and physical qualities that predominate in and therefore define 
the dhyana-s. We have already mentioned two of them, priti and sukha, and will have more to say 
about these and the others below, but before discussing the factors in greater detail, there are a couple 
of things to note with respect to these passages. 


First, in the rhetoric of modern “dry insight” movements,** the path which does not involve 
the cultivation of jhdna is a faster, more efficient route to liberation, even if a bit rough or bumpy 
without the stability and comfort of the jhana-s.” By contrast, the AKBh does not correlate speed 
with method. Vasubandhu says that the relative*® speed with which the path is traversed depends 
on the strength of the faculties, in particular, wisdom (prajfia). The person with sharp faculties 
(tiksnendriya) will traverse the path faster than the person with weak faculties (mrdvindriya), but for 
either the path will be pleasant or difficult based depending on whether or not he cultivates dhyana.*! 


Second, one might be tempted to think that the notion of a pleasant versus unpleasant 
or difficult path is predicated on the assumption of something like the so-called “dukkha fana-s,” 
the sixth through tenth stages in the progress of insight in the Visuwddhimagga system. During these 
stages, the practitioner may experience fear and other unpleasant psychological (and physiological) 
phenomena as he comes to grips with the existential impact of insight into the dissolution of 
phenomena (bhanga). Given the modern tendency to view the dhyana-s as desirable but dispensable 
“shock absorbers” for this impact, it is natural to suppose that this is what Vasubandhu has in mind 
when he distinguishes the pleasant path in the dhydna-s from the unpleasant path without them, but 
there does not appear to be anything like the dukkha-fidna-s in Sarvastivada path theory and 
the AKBh says very little about the psychological (or physiological) difficulties that might ensue 
from insight. Vasubandhu simply refers to the duhkha of the “difficult” path(s) as the mental or 
physical discomfort associated with effort (yatna) and the absence of the dhyana factors. 


Finally, it should be noted that aside from any view regarding the intrinsic qualities of 
the dhyana-s, part of the reason why the AKBh recommends the dhydna-s is the understanding that 
the Buddha himself*? realized the four noble truths and saw the destruction of the taints (Asrava), viz., 
became liberated, in the fourth dhyana.* In fact, the entire conceptual structure of the Sarvastivada 
path, both the role the dhydna-s play in abandoning the defilements™ and the way the mundane and 


48 Here I have in mind the modern Burmese vipassana movements that grew and spread worldwide owing to the efforts 


of Mahasi Sayadaw and U Ba Khin. 

The jhana-s are seen as either as a desirable but dispensable “shock absorber” for the profound psychological impact 
of insight or an useless detour into a kind of non-Buddhist quiescence. 

*° Tn contrast to some modern Theravada movements- especially the Mahasi Sayadaw and U Ba Khin/Goenka 
movements, the Sarvastivadins saw the path as taking a minimum of three lifetimes and in most cases, far, far longer. 

5! AKBh vi.66d; Sastri p. 795. 

*° Here we might also note that Gunaratana cites the Cilahatthipadopama sutta recounting the Buddha’s enlightenment 
on the basis of the fourth jhdna as “conclusive evidence” that the Buddha practiced vipassana while injhana. Gunaratana, 
“Should We Come Out of Jhana to Practice Vipassana,” p. 15. The sutta (M 27, PTS ed. 1.175) does not mention coming 
out of jhana to realize the three knowledges or the four noble truths. 

3 “(Buddhas and pratyekabuddhas| abide in the fourth dhyana and without rising from that very spot, and due to their 
intense, immovable samadhi, undertake the aids to penetration until they are awakened.” AKBh vi.24ab; Sastri, pp. 722-723. 
4 The fact that the Buddha was an ordinary being when he sat down and an arhat when he arose also sets the precedent 
for the Sarvastivada theory of skipping attainments via the mundane path. In brief, by abandoning defilements through 
the cultivation of the dhyana-s and formless attainments on the mundane path, the ascetic may enter the the path of seeing 
as a candidate for the fruition status of a sakridagamin or anagamin. 
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supramundane paths are structured around the contemplation of the four noble truths, seems to be 
abstracted from this scriptural account of the Buddha’s awakening.» 


Samatha, Vipasyana and Dhyana in the Progress of the Path 


The Sarvastivada path is divided into five major stages and dhyana plays an important role 
in all but the first of these stages.°° The first stage of the path (the “aids to merit” or punya-bhdagiya) 
involves ethical discipline, learning and purification and, like in the Visuddhimagga is regarded as 
an essential foundation for undertaking mental cultivation (bhavana). The second stage of the path 
(the “path of preparation” or prayoga-marga) involves two phases: 1) the cultivation of Samatha 
and the practice of the four foundations of mindfulness (smptyupasthana) and 2) four stages of 
increasingly subtle contemplation of sixteen aspects of the four noble truths.°’ These stages, 
the nirvedha-bhagiya-s (“aids to penetration’’) are included under the rubric of the fourth foundation 
of mindfulness, mindfulness of dharmas. The last of these four stages (laukikagradharma or 
“highest worldly dharma’’) serves as the immediate condition for the supramundane path, which 
is also divided into two stages: the path of seeing (darsana-marga), which involves a higher 
comprehension (abhisamaya) of the four noble truths over the course of fifteen moments® and 
the path of cultivation (bhavand-marga), in which the three noble persons who are not yet arhats 
(stream-enterer, once-returner, non-returner) abandon remaining defilements by means of continued 
contemplation of the four noble truths. 


Some interpreters have been inclined to associate the path of seeing with vipasyand and 
the path of cultivation with samadhi or dhyana,” but the dhyana-s (which are particular instances 
of samadhi)® play an important role in nearly every phase of the path, not only in the abandoning 
of defilements on the mundane and supramundane paths of cultivation, but also in the insight work 
of the paths of preparation and seeing.®' According to the AKBh, the nirvedha-bhdagiva-s and 
the path of seeing require the attainment of anadgamya, dhyandatara or the four principle dhyana-s, 
but when the nirvedha-bhagiya occur in the dhydna-s, the practitioner is assured to reach the path 
of seeing in this very life, owing to an intense world-weariness (samvega).” In other words, 
the affective detachment produced through the cultivation of the dhyana-s is regarded a powerful 
means by which to sharpen the faculty of prajna and thereby speed the progress of insight. 


°° Buswell makes a provocative comparison between what he calls the Vaibhasika’s “retrospective approach to 
soteriology” working backwards from the point of the Buddha’s awakening and the Visuddhimagga’s “proleptic” 
approach starting from the point of defilement. See Buswell, p. 608. 

°° See the chart below. 

57-1) anitya, duhkha, siinya, anatman, 2) hetu samudaya, prabhava, pratyaya, 3) nirodha, santa, pranita, nihsarana, 
4) marga, nyaya, pratipatti, nairyanika. 

* The sixteenth moment is the fruition that marks entry into the supramundane path of cultivation. For each truth there 
are two phases of comprehension, one pertaining to the sensual realm and the other to the two higher realms. Within 
each phase there is a moment of receptiveness to knowledge during which defilements are cut off and the a moment of 
knowledge which prevents the defilements from re-arising. 

» See Cox, “Attainment Through Abandonment,” pp. 65-66 for a similar critique of this tendency. 

See below. 

I don’t mean to suggest that the process of abandoning defilements does not involve insight, merely that the method 
of abandonment described above does not emphasize insight to the same extent as the nirvedha-bhagiva-s or darsana- 
marga. As indicated above, there are classes of defilements abandoned by darsana, bhavand and both. 

® AKBh vi.22b; Sastri p. 721. 
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This thoroughly integrated conception of the relationship between the cognitive and affective 
dimensions of the path (and of human psychology more generally) defies the interpreter’s wish to 
find a clear distinction between darsana, vipasyana, prajfia and jndna on the one hand and bhavana, 
samadhi and samatha on the other.” 


Although the AKBh does not make a principled distinction between Samatha and vipasyand, 
and both are present to a greater or lesser extent in the meditative states (samdpatti) in which 
the path is traversed, it does present Samatha as the foundation for vipasyana.“ Compared to 
the forty samatha objects mentioned in the Visuddhimagga, the AKBh only discusses two: meditation 
on the loathsome (asubha-bhavanda)® and mindfulness of breathing (4Anapanasmrti).%© As in 
the Visuddhimagga, these are recommended according to personality: meditation on the loathsome 
for those with excessive lust (adhirdga) and mindfulness of breathing for those with excessive 
discursive thought (adhivitarka).°’ These meditations can be used to cultivate dhyana and anadgamya, 
respectively® and the AKBh variously describes them as entrances (avatdra) to cultivation 
(bhavana),® the means by which there is the gaining of samadhi” and accomplished (nispanna) with 
the aim of attaining vipasyand. Vipasyand itself is defined as the four foundations of mindfulness.”! 
YaSomitra explains that the defilements (A/esa) cannot be abandoned except by wisdom (prajfid) 
resulting from the perfection of samadhi.” 


Yasomitra further explains that scripture testifies to the fact that there is one vehicle, namely, 
the four foundations of mindfulness.” Note that the practices of mindfulness of breathing and 
the meditation on the loathsome are included among the meditations concerning mindfulness of 
the body in the Satipatthana Sutta.“ As mentioned above, the AKBh regards the contemplation of 


6 Again, this does not mean that these terms do not have phenomenal referents, just that these referents do not fit 


the interpreter’s categorical scheme. 

“4  AKBh. vi.13d; Sastri p. 708. 

6 According to the Mahavibhasd (MVS), this is the the primary meditation for entering the noble path and so is 
discussed at some length there. See Bhikkhu KL Dhammajoti, Sarvastivada Abhidharma, Hong Kong: Centre of Buddhist 
Studies, 2009, 15.3.1.1. 

6° AKBh vi.9ab; Sastri p. 703. Other Sarvastivada texts include analysis of the four elements. See Bart Dessein, 
Samyuktabhidharmahrdaya: Heart of Scholasticism with Miscellaneous Addition, Vol. 1 (Delhi: Motilal Banarsi- 
dass, 1999), pp. 312-314. Also see vol. II, p. 259, fn. 56. It should also be noted that although the AKBh discusses 
mindfulness of the breath as a method for perfecting samatha in preparation for vipasyana, Bhikkhu Dhammajoti 
notes that the Sarvastivadins had a whole range of views regarding whether each of the six elements of the practice 
(counting, following, etc.) was vipasyand or gamatha or both. The MVS concludes that all six elements can come under 
the rubric of either vipasayand or Samatha. See Dhammajoti 15.3.1.1. 

7 AKBh vi.9a-d; Sastri p. 703. 

6 The AKBh explains that mindfulness of breathing cannot be practiced in the dhydna-s because it is accompanied by 
a neutral feeling, which conflicts with the feeling ascribed to the first three dhydna-s, but there seems to be some debate 
over this issue and Vasubandhu does not take a clear side. 

® ibid. 

7 AKBh. vi.13d; Sastri p. 708. 

7 AKBh vi.14a; Sastri p. 708. 

2  Sastri p. 709. According to the Mahavibhasd, defilements can be abandoned through the applications of mindfulness 
(smrtyupasthana), but only when based on concentration (not when practiced on the basis of hearing or reflection). See 
Collett Cox, “Attainment through Abandonment: The Sarvastivadin Path of Removing Defilements,” in Buswell and 
Gimello, ed. Paths to Liberation: The Marga and Its Transformations in Buddhist Thought, Honolulu: University of 
Hawaii Press, 1992, p. 84. 

3 SastiT p. 709. Tib. 164a6-7. 

™ This is also the case with the analysis of the four elements, which are included in the moksabhdagiva in 
the Samyuktabhidharmahrdaya. 
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the four noble truths in the nirvedha-bhagtya-s and path of seeing as part of the fourth foundation of 
mindfulness. Thus, it appears that samadhi (ideally dhyana, but barring that, anagamya) is cultivated 
via mindfulness of the body and then serves as the basis for the other foundations, culminating in 
the mindfulness of dharmas in the nirvedha-bhagiya-s and path of supramundane path.” 


Instead of constituting two separate paths or two discrete phases of practice, Samatha and 
vipasyanda simply indicate a predominance of samadhi or prajiia or styles of practice suited to 
persons of different dispositions. Thus, the Mahdvibhasa describes two kinds of practitioner: 
the samatha-carita who enjoys solitude and quiet and the vipasyana-carita who enjoys study, 
especially of the Abhidharma.”* There is much more to be said about vipasyana, samatha and dhyana 
in relation to the AKBh’s presentation of the paths of preparation and seeing, especially with regard 
to the nature of the objects on these paths,” but this overview should suffice to illustrate the multiple 
ways in which dhyana relates to vipasyand according to the AKBh. 


Overview of Dhyana Factors 


The fact that the AKBh is clearly of the view that one can and should practice vipasyana 
while in dhyana does not tell us very much about what Vasubandhu or his co-religionists thought 
these states were like. For that, we will need to examine their views regarding the dhyana factors. 
As in the Theravada Abhidhamma, the Vaibhasika call the mental and physical qualities that 
predominate in dhyana and define a mental state (citta) as dhyana, factors (anga).” It stands to reason 
that the enumeration of these factors ought to have something to do with phenomenal description, 
but as mentioned above, we shouldn’t assume that this is the case in all Buddhist discourse. Modern 
meditators tend to treat the factors as descriptions of phenomenal properties that can help identify 
whether a particular experience is access concentration, first jhana, second jhdana, etc., and also as 
descriptions of potential objects for absorption or investigation. While I don’t think there is any 
reason to rule out the possibility that this is also how Vasubandhu and his co-religionists understood 
the dhyana factors, it is clear that there are a variety of other concerns also at work in their debates 
about these factors. While Vasubandhu and his Vaibhasika interlocutors generally agree about 
the structure and progression of the path and about the role dhyana plays in this, they disagree about 
the ontological foundations of defilement and abandonment, and thus, about the very nature of 
the transformation effected by the path. With respect to the dhyana factors, Vasubandhu’s own views 
are typically informed by an interest in ontological parsimony and/or a preference for a simpler 
scriptural explanation, but he shares with the Vaibhasika a commitment to analyzing the dhydna-s 
in a manner that is consistent with the basic principles of Abhidharma psychological theory. 


>  Vasubandhu does not spell out too many of the details of this, but it is my hope that a more thorough study of 


the commentaries on the AKBh will reveal a fuller account of what these practices might have been understood to entail. 
7 See Dhammajoti 15.3.1.1. 

™ There is some ambivalence and debate about whether the objects of the paths of preparation and seeing are 
the intrinsic characteristics (svalaksana or svabhava) of phenomena or their common characteristics (samanyalaksana) 
and how insight into one relates to insight into the other. While both are objects of the four foundations of mindfulness 
(see AKBhVI.14cd), the Mahavibhasa explains that in the path of seeing there is direct comprehension (abhisamaya) 
of the specific or intrinsic characteristics of phenomena through the direct realization of the common characteristics 
that are the 16 aspects of the four noble truths. See Dhammajoti 15.4. 

% AKBh vi.71c and following also discusses which of the 37 aids to enlightenment exist in each dhyana. 
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Both Vasubandhu and the Vaibhasika take as authoritative the si#tra formula that outlines 
the four factors that predominate in the first dhyana and fall away in the higher dhyana-s 
(the elimination formula)” as well as another formula that emphasizes the positive qualities that 
develop and predominate in each successive dhyana (development formula):*° 


Elimination formula: 

1* dhyana: vitarka, vicara, priti, sukha 
2™ dhyana: priti, sukha 

3" dhyana: sukha 

4 dhyana: [upeksa] 


Development formula: 

1* dhyana: vitarka, vicara, priti, sukha, cittaikagrata. 

2™ dhyana: adhyatmasamprasada, priti, sukha, cittaikagrata 

34 dhyana: [samskara-]upeksa, smrti, samprajfiana, sukha, samadhi 


4" dhyana: aduhkhasukha-vedana, upeksa-parisuddhi, smrti-parisuddhi, samadhi 


In the following sections, | examine Vasubandhu and his co-religionist’s interpretations of these 
factors, focusing on issues that relate to the modern jhana debate. 


Single-pointedness (Ekagrata) 


The Vaibhasika define the attainment (samdapatti) of dhyana as the single-pointed focus 
(ekagrya) of a pure (Subha) or wholesome (kusala) mind.*! Vasubandhu agrees with this definition, 
but objects to Vaibhasika view that samddhi is a discrete mental factor responsible for making a mind 
single-pointed. According to Vasubandhu, samadhi is a just a concept referring to a series of minds 
that are single-pointed. This series constitutes dhyana depending on the presence and strength of 
the wholesome mental factors, in particular, the dhyana factors. Both parties agree, however, that 
the relevant sense of single-pointedness (ekagrata) is having a single (alambana). 


Based on their definitions of samadhi, it would seem that the Vaibhasika and Vasubandhu 
assume that the single-pointedness of dhyana, whatever its ontological underpinnings, is consistent 
with the notion that dhyana involves a balance of Samatha and vipasyana. In the modern jhdna 
debate, however, Shankman and Gunaratana distinguish the vipassana-style jhana found in 
the suttas from the Visuddhimagga-style of jhana on the basis of different interpretations of the term 
ekaggata.* Shankman proposes different translations of ekaggata to capture the relevant distinction: 


™ AKBh viii.2ab. 

8% AKBh viii.7-8; Sastri p. 888. This formula is similar to that found in the Samafifiaphala Sutta, but adds cittaikagrata 
to the first, samadhi to the third and smrtiparisuddhi and samadhi to the fourth. 

8! AKBh viii.1d. 

* This factor is not mentioned in any of the standard formulas for the first jana, but is implied in the formula for 
the second jhanaby the phrase cetaso ekodibhavam and is explicitly mentioned in some suttas (e.g., Mahdavedalla MN 1:294, 
Anupada) and is picked up in the Vibhanga. 
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“unification of mind” for sutta-jhdna versus “one-pointedness” for Visuddhimagga-jhana.* 
Gunaratana explains that the mind in jhdna is unified in the sense that all the wholesome factors 
work in harmony, but that there is not “one-pointedness of the meditation object.’** Although 
jhana is attained via focus on a single object, according to Gunaratana, namely, the light nimitta, 
the object of vipassana within jhdna is the subtle changes that take place in the body and mind.* 
Although Shankman and Gunaratana’s explanation of ekaggata seems to make sense of one of 
the important distinctions between the kind of jhdna that is described in suttas like the Anupada 
and the Visuddhimagga style of jhana, it is hard to reconcile with what we find in the AKBh. 
It seems that there are two possibilities here: either the AKBh only means “object” (alambana) in 
arather loose sense, something like a single frame of reference, such as the breath or body, in which 
one might observe change, or that Vasubandhu has something other than the direct observation of 
changing or momentary phenomena in mind when he refers to vipasyana.** Unfortunately, deciding 
which might be the case is beyond the scope of the present paper. 


Vitarka andVicara 


One of the more vexing issues in the modern jhdana debate has to do with the phenomenal 
referents of the dhyana factors of vitakka and vicara. How these terms are interpreted concerns 
the discursive, intentional and volitional qualities of the first jhana, but it also concerns what 
distinguishes the jhdna-s as a special class of conscious states from ordinary states. 
Early Abhidharmikas and later commentators like Vasubandhu and Buddhaghosa also struggled 
with the interpretation of these factors.*’” The problem is that in the Nikayas and Agamas vitakka 
and vicara are explicitly defined in terms of speech, which might be taken to suggest that the first 
jhana is not so very different from ordinary discursive consciousness. In the Cii/avedalla Sutta, for 
example, the Bhikkhuni, Dhammadinna identifies vitakka and vicara as the conditions for speech 
(vacisamkhara).*® Vasubandhu gives the same definition in the AKBh, explaining that the difference 
between the two has to do with their degree of subtlety.*° The Nikayas and Agamas also commonly 
define vitarka and vicara in terms of intention (samkalpa). This tracks with how Vasubandhu uses 
the term vitarka in some parts of the AKBh and his explanation of the two terms in the Paficaskandha: 


Vitarka is mental discourse (manojalpa) that searches about (paryesaka), a particular kind of 
volition (cetand) and discrimination (prajd) that is the grossness of mind. Vicara is mental 
discourse that examines (pratyaveksaka), a particular kind of volition and discrimination 
that is the subtleness of mind.” 


83 Shankman, p. 4. 

84 Gunaratana, “Should We Come Out of Shana,” pp. 6-7; 15. 

> Gunaratana, p. 6-7. 

See note 77 on the objects of the prayoga- and darsana-marga. 

For an excellent summary of the various early interpretations of these terms, in the Pali literature, in particular, 
see Lance Cousins, “Vitakka/Vitarka and Vicara: Stages of samadhi in Buddhism and Yoga,” Indo-Iranian Journal 35 
(1992): 137-157. Also see Bhikkhu Analayo, Satipatthana: The Direct Path to Realization, Kandy: BPS, 2010, pp. 75-78. 
88M i.299 (MN 44). 

*® AKBh, ii.33a. vitarkya vicarya vacam bhasate navitarkyavicarya. 

Tib.14b. Yasomitra quotes the Paticaskandha directly in the commentary on AKBh i.33 Sastti p. 72: vitarka katamah/ 
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Here Vasubandhu defines vitarka and vicara as kind of discursive activity that is both connative 
and cognitive”! and further specifies that while the discursive activity of vitarka involves zeroing 
in on an object, the discursive activity of vicara involves subsequent examination of that object. 
Whereas the Theravada Abhidhamma redefines vitakka and vicdra when they serve as jhdna factors 
so that they are longer directly connected to discursive activity, Vasubandhu makes no such 
adjustment in the AKBh (or Paficaskandha). Shortly after defining vitarka and vicdra as 
the conditions for speech, he refers to their role as dhyana factors and argues (contra the Vaibhasika 
position) that because vitarka and vicara merely refer to a relatively gross and subtle form of 
discursive or pre-verbal” activity, they cannot be present in the same mind. The upshot of this is 
that, according to Vasubandhu, they are alternately rather than simultaneously present in dhyana.” 
The notion that even as dhyana factors, vitarka and vicara refer to discursive or pre-verbal activity 
finds support in canonical references to the second jhdna as “noble silence” (ariyo tunhibhavo)”* 
or as involving the cessation of even wholesome intentions (sankappa).*> However, the discursive 
activity that is contrasted with silence and intention need not be taken to imply full-blown conceptual 
activity in the form ofan internal monologue. Following the Pancaskandha definition, it might only 
refer to the conative impulse to seek out and observe an object as well as the ability to individuate 
an object (or its qualities), viz., to see an object (or its qualities) as distinct from other things. While 
this would seem to depend on some implicit form of conceptualization, it need not entail any explicit 
labeling. In other words, it might seem as if there is no conceptual mediation. 


Amongst modern practitioners, there is some debate as to how vitakka and vicara might 
relate to the task of vipassana. Insofar as vipassand is typically described as a process of 
directing attention to and examining the characteristics of individual phenomena, it stands to reason 
that vipassana might require precisely the kind of volitional and discursive activity described above. 
This seems to be something like what Thanissaro has in mind when he describes pulling back 
from the jhana to engage in “thought” and “evaluation” (his translations for vitakka and vicara) or 
the first jhana (which has these factors) “piggy-backing” on the other jhana-s.”° Thanissaro describes 
this kind of analysis “an a/most preverbal level of surveillance.”*’ By contrast, Gunaratana maintains 
that there is no discursive activity in a vipassana jhana (presumably, including the first jhana): 


Mindfulness is mindful of not letting words, concepts, ideas, logic, philosophy and 
psychology disturb the smooth running of samadhi. It does not get swept away with their 
verbal specifications. Attention simply keeps paying attention to whatever is happening 
without verbalizing, conceptualizing and it makes sure that this is non-conceptual 
awareness. Mindfulness at the highest level does not use concepts.” 


| There is a tradition of reading the compound manojalpascetandprajnavisesah implying a disjunction, but I don’t 


think we can attribute this to Vasubandhu. See Karin Meyers, “Freedom and Self-Control: Free Will in South Asian 
Buddhism,” PhD dissertation, University of Chicago, 2010, pp. 209-215. 

°° Here we must read “pre-verbal” in the sense of anticipating verbal activity. Perhaps “‘pro-verbal” is better. 

The notion that vicara is just a subtler form of the discursive or pre-verbal activity of vitarka is part of the logic of 
the fifth dhyana or dhyanantara found in both the Theravada and Sarvastivada Abhidharma. 

4 S$ ii.273. 

° M ii.28. 

°° Shankman, p. 122. 

7 ibid., p. 128. The emphasis is mine. 

Gunaratana, “Should We Come Out of Jhana to Practice Vipassana?” p. 14. 
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It’s hard to tell if these views are really so different from each other or just the result of different 
emphases. Whereas Thanissaro aims to explain the difference between a deeply absorptive jhana 
and one with enough intentional space to engage in vipassana, Gunaratana is trying to emphasize 
the difference between ordinary discursive activity or low level mindfulness and deeply 
concentrated vipassana. Based on what little he says in the AKBh, it seems that Vasubandhu might 
agree with Thanissaro that vitarka and vicara involve an almost preverbal level of surveillance, but 
he would not say that vipasyand requires this. After all, the ideal state in which to practice vipasyana 
is the fourth dhyana, which is far removed from the activity of vitarka or vicara. Looking at 
the development formula of the dhyana factors, it is evident that it is the mindfulness (smrti) and clear 
comprehension (samprajnana) of the third dhyana and the purified mindfulness (smrti-parisuddhi) 
of the fourth dhyana that support vipasyand. One might argue that even purified mindfulness 
might require some implicit form conceptualization, but it is not clear whether the Vasubandhu of 
the AKBh would agree.” 


In order to avoid attributing discursiveness to jhdana, vitakka and vicara get redefined in 
the Theravada Abhidhamma, as the application of the mind (cetaso abhiniropana) to the object.' 
The Visuddhimagga explains that while vitakka continually strikes at the object, vicdra is sustained 
engagement with the object.'°' The relationship between the two is then illustrated by a series 
of metaphors that seem to suggest two slightly different conceptions of the relationship between 
vitakka and vicara. They are explained, on the one hand, in terms of the striking and sustained 
ringing of a bell or a bee seeking and then buzzing around a flower, and on the other, as the one hand 
that holds a dish while the other wipes it. These metaphors are rather different in that the former 
suggest a temporal progression from one mental activity to another and the latter, simultaneous 
activities. The latter gives some notion of how vitakka and vicara might be distinctive factors in 
the same moment of consciousness, but the former two seem more like what Vasubandhu has in 
mind in the Paficaskandha. 


In the modern jhana debate, advocates of deeply absorbed jhana-s tend to argue that all 
the jhana-s including the first do not involve any discursiveness or volition whatsoever and so tend 
to favor something along the lines of the Visuddhimagga definition of vitakka and vicara as mental 
application. Others claim that the jhdana-s, especially the first but even the higher jhana-s might 
involve some low-level discursiveness “in the background,” but that this does not interfere with 
concentration. Naturally, they are inclined to interpret vitakka and vicadra as implying a subtle 
discursiveness, a kind of discursiveness that may play a useful role in initially taking up and 
engaging with the object, but is no longer necessary once the mind is firmly engaged. Opinions 
differ as to whether such a low level discursiveness is conducive to vipassana. Some interpreters 
simply regard this kind of discursiveness as a potential distraction or minor imperfection in 
concentration, but Thanissaro seems to take it to be an asset to vipassand. | have already suggested 
that Vasubandhu is not likely to agree with this. In fact, Vasubandhu clearly sees vitarka or vicara as 
a potential problem. He defines the second dhyana factor of inner tranquility (adhyatmasamprasada), 
as “the calm flowing (prasantavahita) of the mental series (santati) that results from the absence of 
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At AKBh ii.24 (Pradhan p. 54) mindfulness is simply defined as non-forgetting (sampramosa) of the object. 

See Cousins 1992; Gunaratana 1985, pp. 49-59. Cousins 1992 (p. 139) offers an interesting explanation of 
the meaning of vitakka in relation to an eidetic rather than discursive paradigm for thought, which helps account for 
a closer relationship between the sutta emphasis on vitakka as thought or thinking and the Abhidhamma emphasis on 
vitakka as application 
101 PTS ed. p. 142. 
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the agitation (ksobha) of vitarka and vicara.’”’'” This calls to mind Ajahn Brahm’s understanding of 
vitakka-vicara as the “wobble” of the first jhana. As an advocate of a deeply absorbed style of jhana, 
Brahm does not attribute the instability of the first jhana to discursiveness, but rather to the conative 
qualities of vitakka and vicara, to “involuntary control” in the form of an automatic movement 
towards (vitakka) and holding onto (vicdra) the bliss of piti and sukha.'°? Given that Vasubandhu 
defines vitarka and vicara as volitional as well as discursive, he might agree that the first dhyana is 
disturbed by these volitional aspects of vitarka and vicara (as well as their discursiveness), but does 
not directly connect attachment to priti or sukha to the activities vitarka and vicara.'™ 


Priti and Sukha 


Most of the debates between Vasubandhu and his Vaibhasika interlocutors over the dhyana-s 
are about their ontology rather than their phenomenology. The one exception might be their debate 
over priti and sukha. This debate concerns whether suwkha is a bodily or mental sensation and indirectly, 
whether the five sensory consciousnesses are active in the dhydna-s. This same debate (although 
typically with respect to piti rather than sukha and auditory consciousness) is one of more decisive 
debates amongst modern practitioners. After all, a meditative state that is entirely cut off from 
the senses, such that there is no sound or awareness of the body (or taste or smell or sight),'°° would 
seem to bea very distinctive state, easy to distinguish from a state in which the sensory consciousnesses 
were engaged. Moreover, because it is impossible to observe the body with no sensory awareness 
of it, this would seem to decide whether vipassana in the form of first foundation of mindfulness 
is possible in jhana. Thus, modern advocates of vipassana styles of jhana typically understand 
the jhana-s to involve bodily awareness and tend to interpret piti and/or sukha as referring to bodily 
sensations. By contrast, advocates of more absorptive styles of jhana tend to take the absence of 
bodily awareness and sound as definitional of jhana. 


Given that it would seem impossible to practice the first foundation of mindfulness without 
any bodily awareness, it is somewhat surprising to find that Vasubandhu’s Vaibhasika interlocutor 
insists that the five sensory consciousnesses are cut off in the dhyana-s. His commitment to this 
position results in a rather elaborate hermeneutic strategy where he interprets swkha in the first two 
dhyana-s as tranquility (prasrabdhi) and priti as mental happiness (saumanasya).'° But because 
there cannot be two feelings (vedanda) in the same moment of consciousness according to 
the Abhidharma, the he claims that sakha is part of the samskara-skandha in the first two dhyana-s, but 
is vedand in the third dhyana, where it refers to the ease (sukha) of the mental body (manaskdaya).'° 
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AKBh: viii.9c; Sastri p. 893. The Vaibhasika describe adhyatmasamprasdda as confidence ($raddha) resulting from 
the conviction that the meditative state can be left behind. 
103 Shankman, pp. 172-3. 
104 He would also not attribute this only to vitarka an vicara. According the AKBh, any dhyana which takes its own 
existence (bhava) as an object of enjoyment (asvadana) is defiled (klista) by thirst (trsna). Any of the four dhyana-s 
(and immaterial attainments) can be defiled, pure (Subha, sraddhaka) or untainted (andsrava). The one exception is that 
Bhavagra cannot be andsrava owing to the weakness of perception there. 
105 No one seems to argue about these senses. It should also be noted that visual awareness wouldn’t be much of an issue 
since most modern Theravada jhana practice is with eyes closed. 
106 AKBh viii.9b. 
‘07 This is the explanation according to the Vibhasasastra, Samyuktabhidharmahydaya and Dharmaskandha. See Kuan, 
Tse-Fu, “Clarification on Feelings in Buddhist Dhyana/Jhana Meditation” Journal of Indian Philosophy (2005) 33: 297. 
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Vasubandhu objects to this explanation, arguing that swkha is pleasant bodily feeling and priti is 
happiness (saumanasya). He concedes to the principle that there cannot be two feelings in one and 
the same consciousness by explaining that like vitarka and vicara, priti and sukha are only present 
one at time.!% 


It would be easy to read Vasubandhu’s objection as just an extension of his general preference 
for a more straightforward, less theoretically elaborate reading of scripture. It is, after all, a little 
awkward to insist that the meaning of swkha should change in the course of the standard formula. 
But in the discussion that follows, it seems that the debate might concern the phenomenal properties 
of dhyana. When asked how there can be bodily conscious in a dhyana, the Darstantika (who seems 
to be representing Vasubandhu’s position here) maintains that there is a pleasant (swkha) sensation, 
owing to a wind that is produced by a particular samadhi and felt by the body.'” The Vaibhasika 
suggests that this would amount to a deterioration (bhramsa) in concentration due to distraction by 
an external object, but the Darstantika argues that this is not the case because this pleasant sensation 
is internal to the body and thus favorable (anukila) to samadhi.''° At first blush, this debate does not 
look unlike like the debate between modern practitioners who emphasize a totally absorptive style 
of dhyana and those who emphasize focusing on pleasant bodily sensation'" as a means of entering 
or deepening absorption and/or as a potential object for investigation. Although it is reasonable to 
suppose that a difference in styles of practice might play a part in informing this debate, 
the conversation soon turns to a rather abstract discussion about how to classify the sensation in 
question according to the soteriology of defilement. 


Conclusions 


What is perhaps most striking about the AKBh presentation of dhyana in light of the modern 
debate is the way that it seems to take up some of the central concerns of modern practitioners only 
to deal with these concerns in a way that defies expectations. Whereas the most vocal parties in 
the modern debate agree that vipassand jhana-s have a changing object and involve sensory awareness, 
both Vasubandhu and the Vaibhasika agree that samadhi is single-pointed and the Vaibhasika insist 
that there is no bodily awareness in dhyana despite the fact that they consider dhyana the ideal state 
in which to practice the four foundations of mindfulness. This seems to suggest that: 


1. Vasubandhu and his co-religionists had a very different understanding of what practices 
like the four foundations of mindfulness or dhyana entail 


2. that the ways in which their practices correlate with various styles of modern practice 
will be revealed upon further study, or 


3. that they didn’t have any conception of what they entail and/or were not particularly 
interested in the actual cultivation of these states. 


Whatever the case, I think that it is a fruitful hermeneutic strategy to continue to test 
expectations based on modern Buddhist practice against the internal logic of the AKBh. Given 


108 Sastri, p. 892. 

109 Sastri, p. 891. 

0 ibid. 

"I Which they tend to call piti instead of sukha. 
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the systematic structure of the path, we may be able to discover a theoretical coherence of 
the meditation system there. 


Amore difficult question, and one that I suspect we will not resolve, is whether Vasubandhu 
has any real or imagined phenomenal referents in mind when he talks about the states in which 
the path is traversed. He tells us a great deal about how the dhydna-s fit in the structure of the path, 
why they are recommended and how they function soteriologically, but tells us very little about 
what these states are like. Where we might hope to get greater clarification about the phenomenal 
properties of these states, the debate typically concerns points of ontology, theory or scripture that 
have little bearing on the basic phenomenal constitution of these states. We might conclude from 
this that Vasubandhu simply does not have any phenomenal referents in mind when he talks about 
the dhyana-s or the other meditative states. Another possibility is that Vasubandhu does have 
distinct phenomenal referents in mind, but just a very different set of concerns about these states. 
In either case, examining the ways in which apparently phenomenal description enters into and then 
recedes from the debate should help us come to a better understanding of the intellectual project 
of the AKBh. In the process, I suspect that we are likely to learn as much or more about our own 
understanding of the relationship between practice and theory. 
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Buddhadasa’s Poetry: 
the Object of Contemplation on Emptiness 
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Thanaphon Cheungsirakulvit 


Poetry has been regarded as one of the most efficient methods used for communicating 
profound ideas since ancient times. For example, the classical Indian epics - Mahabharata and 
Ramayana were composed in Sloka, a type of poetry invented by a hermit named Visvamitra. As well 
as the classical well-known books of the Greek — the Iliad and the Odyssey, were also composed in 
verse. In Buddhism, the canonical text - the Tripitaka was composed in ‘verse’ format. 


There are a few reasons why poetry is famous among the great thinkers and teachers of all 
time. The first reason is because it helps remember the poem since each type of poetry has its unique 
rhythm and rhyme; then specific words need to be put in specific position to create the rhythm; and 
the rhyme is a control factor that links each line of the poetry together. Similar to a song that specific 
music comes with its lyrics. Once the music is recorded into one’s mind, they will recall the lyric 
right away when they hear the music, or vice versa. 


The second reason is poetry leaves some space for the reader, or the hearer, to interpret and 
create individual understanding of the poem. Most poetry are limited by the number of words, then 
the poets need to use limited words to communicate the ideas. This limitation challenges the reader 
to solve the puzzle of the poetry; Moreover, the interpretation of the poetry requires individual 
experience to create individual understanding of the poetry. Each person will have different 
experiences by reading the same poetry because we all have different experiences and different 
way to interpret the world. This makes poetry one of the most powerful tools to communicate 
the profound ideas since it can penetrate into personal entity of the reader. 


There are some studies relating the using of poetry in the teaching of the Buddha. In ‘A study 
of Patterns and Methods of the Preaching by Thai Sangha in the Present Time’ by Phra Boonchok 
Chayadhammo (2005)' and ‘an Analytical Study of the Buddha’s Strategy in the Propagation of 
Buddhism’ by Songvit Kawosri (Ph.D., 2008.)°; both studies maintain that poetry is an important 
method used in presenting and transmitting dharma in Buddhist context both in written literature and 
verbal communication. The studies also show that dharma poetry has long been used since the time 
of the Buddha, for example, the Tripitaka was composed in the form of versed ‘katha.’ In addition, 
the studies also prove that poetry enables the audience to remember the content and helps the monks 
to correct the mistake as the rhythm of the poetry is the control factor of the content. 


For Buddhadasa Bhikkhu, on whom this paper will focus, mentioned the importance of 
poetry that: 


' Chayadhammo, Boonchok; Phra.A study of Patterns and Methods of the Preaching by Thai Sangha in the Present 
Time. Bangkok: Mahachulalongkornrajavidyalaya, 2005. 

2 Kawosri, Songvit. An Analytical Study of the Buddha’s Strategy in the Propagation of Buddhism. Bangkok: 
Mahachulalongkornrajavidyalaya, 2008. 
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“The word ‘kavi’(poetry) does not only mean that the work is 
composed in verse, however, the work must express some profound 
thought, no matter it is versed or not. The difficulty [of composing 
the poetry] is how to express such profound thought for the audience 
to understand easily, and explicitly. The versing process is another 
separate process helping the audience remember the poetry fast, 
easily and eventually.” 


From the quotation above, Apart from the ability to enable the audience to remember 
the content, Buddhadasa’s meaning of poetry goes beyond such explicit functions of poetry. We can 
see that the main focus of poetry in Buddhadasa’s point of view is the profound idea that is expressed, 
not the beauty of the word. Good poetry, in this case, does not have to be versed, or fully decorated 
with imageries. But it needs to communicate some profound meaning. 


In the study of poetry in general, there will be two parts that need attention — the content 
and the technique of composing. In this paper both parts will be discussed but the main point 
of this paper will focus on the techniques used by Buddhadasa to make his poetry the object of 
contemplation on emptiness. 


Before going any further, the first thing that needs to be understood is the definition of 
the word emptiness in Buddhadasa’s point of view. Buddhadasa explained that ‘emptiness’ in his 
sense has the same meaning of the word sufifiata. The word sufifiata is “derived from Pali language. 
“Sunnha’ means “empty”, “ta” means “ness”;“‘sufifiata’” means emptiness.’* 

Moreover, Buddhadasa defined the word emptiness in both worldly language and dharma 
language. He said, 


Emptiness in worldly language - the language of the silly people who 
havent seen dharma or havent reached dharma - means “nothing” or “waste” 
or “receive nothing.” Listen carefully, sufitiata in worldly language means that 
there is nothing; not only one, nor a few. it is all empty and all waste and cannot 
be used in any way. This is suniiata in worldly language, the world of silly people 
who havent seen dharma. 


For suniiata or emptiness in dharma language, there is everything, there 
can be anything in any quantity except for the feeling that there is the self and 
what belongs to the self. You can own whatever you want to own, you can have 
everything - both tangible and abstract things, except for one, that is, you cannot 
have the feeling of yourself or yours. There must be no feeling relating to the self 
and what belongs to the self. This is suniata in dharma language.’ 


3 Buddhadasa Bhikkhu. Far Sang Tang ThammaKod. (Bangkok: Dhammaghosa Studies Project, Sukhaphab Jai, 2004.) 
p. 284-285. 

4 Buddhadasa Bhikkhu. PhasaKhon — PhasaTham (Worldly language — Dharma language). (Bangkok: Sukhabhabjai, 
2007) p.80. 

> Ibid. p.82. 
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Emptiness is a means of perceiving the nature of reality in Buddhadasa’s point of view. 
When Buddhadasa said that everything is empty, he meant that nothing has any independently 
permanent essence; nothing can truly exist by itself. Rather, every element is made up of other 
elements; paradoxically, each thing is made of what it is not. Ifall these other elements are removed, 
the thing is empty. Therefore, emptiness, especially in Buddhadasa’s point of view, emphasize on 
the way human being perceive the reality. This emptiness mainly related to the individual experience. 


“This is the great art of possession: 

To possess without holding the fire from hell, 
To possess with emptiness, 

And see emptiness in the possession. 


This is a joyful way of possessing thing. 
Lets possess thing in this way.” ° 

In this poetry, Buddhadasa played with the word ‘possess’ and ‘empty.’ In general when 
we possess things, we think ‘we’ are the owner of the things. This is the normal way of possession. 
But Buddhadasa suggested that the right way of possession is to do it without thinking that ‘we’ 
are the owner of the things. That is, we need to understand that there is no such thing called ‘we.’ 
The ‘we’ is an illusion that we grasp. The way that enables us to look at ourselves as an illusion is to 
concentrate our mind; then our awareness and wisdom will lead our mind to think in the right way. 


This poem is also an example of how reading Buddhadasa’s poetry could lead one’s mind 
into dharma practice. In Buddhadasa’s teaching, emptiness is a characteristic that the mind should 
have in order to attain nirvana. Buddhadasa called the mind that is equipped with the awareness 
of emptiness as the ‘empty mind.’ Buddhadasa explained the ‘empty mind’ as the mind that is free 
from desire, free from the existing of the self. He said that: 


“When the mind is free from anything that relates to the concept of the self - which 
is the great delusion — everything will disappear, there is nothing left, therefore, 
the mind is empty. But when the mind can feel the desire and generate what is called 
the self - including what belong to the self; gaining, losing, love, hate, anger, fear, 
or anything — this is called the mind is deluded by the self. This kind of mind is not 
empty because it is occupied by the self.’” 


At this point we can say that the main focus of Buddhadasa’s teaching is, then, to practice 
the ‘empty mind’ in every minute of life. Concentrating on the empty mind is, thus, another way 
of meditations. In one of his poem, Buddhadasa said: 


For Dharma poetry, it is not necessary- 


That the words must be beautiful, 
Or the verse is put so finely, 


6 


Buddhadasa Bhikkhu. Buddhadasadharmkamklon: sen tang sookwamsuk yen (Buddhadasa’sPoetry: The Path to 
the Cool Happiness). (Bangkok: Sukkhabhabjai, 2010), p.74. Line 16-21. 
7 Buddhadasa Bhikkhu. ChumnumDhammaBanyayRueng Chit Wang (A Collection of the Preaching about Empty 
Mind”). Bangkok: Arunwittaya, 1995. pp.112-113. 
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As general poetry do. 
Mainly, it needs to convey Dharma, 
Clearly, explicitly; first and foremost. 
It gives emotional taste of Dharma, 
Which will ripen the elevated mind. 
The previous habit will be changed; 
From melancholy to happiness. 
The mind will be strong; not lacking or excessive. 


Please, taste the dharma, not the beauty.® 


The poem states clearly that the main purpose of Buddhadasa’s poetry is to convey dharma 
and ‘change’ the perception of the reader. He explained further in another occasion that: 


“This kind of dharma is used for contemplation in order to see the truth that lies in 
words. And then contemplate more until you can feel it, until your mind is changed 
according to the Dharma...The knowledge and understanding generated by this 
kind of contemplation is more correct and more beneficial than only read through 
the poem. Also this kind of practice is another way of meditations. It is the access 
to concentration and wisdom. This is the way that is reachable by general people. 
And it is also a precept at the same time.’” 


From the quotation, it is important to note that Buddhadasa intended, for his poetry, to be 
an object of contemplation. He stated clearly that by reading poetry, the audience is practicing 
Dharma, both in terms of stla, samadhi, and pafifia (precepts, concentration, and wisdom), which 
are the three essential factors, known as tri-sikkha (three ways of studying), for attaining Nirvana. 
It is interesting that Buddhadasa pointed out in this quotation that by reading his poetry, the reader 
can practice the three components of tri-sikkha at the same time and this implies that reading and 
contemplating on the poetry may be one way to attain Nirvana. 


In general modern Buddhist teaching, the meditation techniques can be classified into two 
levels, the samatha — practice that aims for the concentration, and the vipassana — practice that 
aims for the wisdom. Buddhadasa maintained that both samatha and vipassana meditation is not 
the right way to attain nirvana, because in the time of the Buddha, there was no such classification. 
The poem ‘Vipassana Study’ said: 

The study of vipassana happened later. 
There is no such word in the Pali of the Buddha 
There is no samatha or vipassana. 
There is only the dharma practice. 
Because we cannot stand the suffering, 
8 Buddhadasa Bhikkhu. Buddhadasadharmkamklon: sen tang sookwamsuk yen (Buddhadasa’sPoetry: The Path to 


the Cool Happiness). (Bangkok: Sukkhabhabjai, 2010), Introduction. 
°  Thid. 
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So we have to leave the house for the peace 
Lead the life according to its activity, 


In order to see the nirvana.!° 


The poem above mentioned that the aim for every dharma practice is to attain nirvana. It is 
above the classification of samatha or vipassana, which happened later after the time of the Buddha. 
However, in order to prove that Buddhadasa’s poetry can be regarded as an object of contemplation. 
The classification of samatha and vipassanais needed to be discussed. 


Samatha is the feeling of concentration. P. A. Payutto said that “Samatha in the easiest way 
means peace, but in generally usage it means the way of the mind to have peace; or to concentrate 
the mind. Sometimes it can refer to the concentration itself. In fact, the meaning of samatha is the 
concentration. ” 


Buddhadasa taught that reading poetry is the origin of concentration. In his poem ‘Reading 
Poetry is the Origin of Concentration’ he said: 


Each of this dharma poetry can be used- 

As an object to create the concentration. 

Only by reading a poem a day 

And contemplate until you see the truth - the general truth. 
[fit is deeply hidden, and you cannot see it, 

You need to stare at it, just like making a hole on the cliff 
Hit it hard with the ‘thunder-’ 


Of the incredibly sharp wisdom." 


Buddhadasa said that the emotion generated by reading dharma poetry is not the same as 
the emotion generated by reading other type of poetry. Emotion, in poetic study, normally makes 
the reader ‘feel’ or ‘sense’ something. It is the feeling that the readers get when they read the poetry." 
In general, emotion creates the sense of love, hate, encouragement, disappointment, happiness, 
sadness, etc. This is quite opposite to the feeling that appears when practicing dharma. Buddhadasa 
pointed out that dharma poetry gives not the same emotions as general poetry do, rather it creates 
the ‘emotion’ of peace, calm, and concentration; especially in the process of reading it. Therefore, 
the right way to read dharma poetry is to ‘look closely’ and read with wisdom. The mind needs 
to focus only on the combinations of words in the poem and interpret them. This process keeps 
the mind concentrating and it finally generates samatha meditation. 


0 BuddhadasaBhikkhu. Buddhadasadharmkamklon: sen tang sookwamsuk yen (Buddhadaisa’s Poetry: The Path to 
the Cool Happiness). (Bangkok: Sukkhabhabjai, 2010), p.54. 

" Buddhadasa Bhikkhu. Buddhadasa dharm kam klon: sen tang soo kwam suk yen (Buddhadasa’s Poetry: 
The Path to the Cool Happiness). (Bangkok: Sukkhabhabjai, 2010), p.77. 

Evans, Dylan. Emotion: A Very Short Introduction. (New York: Oxford University Press). p.5. 
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As for vipassana meditation, P. A. Payutto said that this type of meditation is 
‘the enlightenment, or the way that leads to enlightenment — that is the wisdom to see things as 
they really are. In other words, vipassana is the wisdom, or the practice that leads to wisdom.’ 
Buddhadasa also explained that the practice of ‘chit wang’ or empty mind is not different from 
the vipassana meditation; especially, as they share the ultimate aim of attaining wisdom, and as they 
use such wisdom to perceive the emptiness within all things. Buddhadasa said that “Empty mind is 
the same as vipassana, that is, it is the eye that can see the dharma. It is the living with no feeling of 
wanting to have or to be. It is the practice of the mind to see the ultimate nature of the world - that 
there is not any part of it has the self or belongs to the self.”* 


In order to create wisdom, Buddhadasa’s poetry needs to have the ability to challenge 
the mind of the reader and let the reader interpret and make personal understanding of the poem. 
This process enables the poem to be an object of contemplation. In other words, Buddhadasa’s 
poetry is an “upaya” or skillful means for the reader to think about more profound meaning the lies 
beyond the verse. John Hick explained that: 


“In general of upaya, or the skillful means, it presupposes that 
a teacher knows some truth which is to be communicated to others 
so that they may come to see it for themselves; and the skillful means 
are the devices which the teacher uses to do this.”’”” 


It is important to emphasize on the word ‘skillful’ as it makes upaya different from other 
means. Hick maintained that the master must know exactly the knowledge they want to teach and 
skillfully created the device, the skillful device, which must not be too easy or too difficult but it 
needs to ‘challenge’ the student to think and make understanding of such device. If taking this 
explanation into consideration; it is possible to say that Buddhadasa’s poetry is a skillful means. 
Buddhadasa’s constantly use of artistic techniques, such as, imageries, parables and provocative 
questions, make his poetry an “upaya” or skillful means; to connote the concept of emptiness. 
Buddhadasa said in one of his poems that. 


The present dharma poetry is very diverse. 
They tease and teach, or some teach and tease. 


Some provoke, some tempt some emotions." 


The diversity in Buddhadasa’s poems derives from the poetic techniques that make his 
poetry a good puzzle for the reader to unlock its mystery. In order to do that, Buddhadasa used 
various techniques in his poetry. The first, and the most prominent, technique is to put the picture 
with the poem. This set of poetry comes together with the pictures that the poem describes. He said 
in a poem that 


8 Phra Phromkunakorn (P. A. Payutto) Buddhadharm, elaborated edition. (Bangkok: Mahamakutrajavidyalaya. 
2003.) p. 183. 

4 Buddhadasa Bhikkhu. Kaen Buddha Sasna (The Core of Buddhism). (Bangkok: Amarin Printing, 2007).p.110-111 

'S Hick, John. “Religion as Skillful Means’: A Hint from Buddhism.” International Journal for Philosophy of 
Religion, Vol 30, No.3. pp.141 

‘© Buddhadasa Bhikkhu. Buddhadasa dharm kam klon: sen tang sookwamsuk yen (Buddhadasa’s Poetry: The Path to 
the Cool Happiness). (Bangkok: Sukkhabhabjai, 2010), p.388. 
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I have collected free pictures that some have taken. 
For many years, I have got many of them. 

I dont know what use I can do with them. 

But I want to give some merit to the taker 

So I gradually compose the poems 

That can possibly teach the dharma. 

Some is only the saying that is useful 

For the wisdom and the faith in Buddhism.'” 

Buddhadasa stated clearly that the purpose of writing this kind of poems is ‘for the wisdom 
and faith in Buddhism’, which means his poems is aim to stimulate the reader to think and realize 
the dharma that lies between word and finally receive the wisdom of the Buddha — that is — to see 
the emptiness within all things. Buddhadasa explained how to use the poem with picture that. 

Read one line of the poem and then look at the picture; 
Stare at it with concentration, 

You will receive the taste of dharma. 

Do not rush or carelessly do it. 

Read one line of the poem and then look at the pictures; 
There will be many emotions generated; 

At the face, eye, ear, etc. look at them closely- 

They are combined and composed in the poem. 

Read one line of the poem and then look at the pictures; 
You can see the ultimate truth more clearly than listening to the teacher; 
But if you just read through the poetry, 

Even until you are dead, you wont see the wisdom."® 

It is important to note that in reading the poem with picture, Buddhadasa suggested, one 
need to read only one line then look at the picture then continue reading further. The picture will help 
the reader feel the depth of the poem and absorb what the poem trying to communicate. In other 
word, the picture is the guideline to the poem and it sets the mind context for reader to be ready to 
understand dharma, as in the poem ‘the sound of one hand clapping, for example: 

I clap my one hand and it is very loud; 

But you need two hands to clap. 

My clapping can be heard around the world. 
"7 Buddhadasa Bhikkhu. Buddhadasa dharm kam klon: sen tang sookwamsuk yen (Buddhadaisa’s Poetry: The Path to 
the Cool Happiness). (Bangkok: Sukkhabhabjai, 2010), p.104. 


'§ Buddhadasa Bhikkhu. Buddhadasa dharm kam klon: sen tang sookwamsuk yen (Buddhadasa’s Poetry: The Path to 
the Cool Happiness). (Bangkok: Sukkhabhabjai, 2010), p.107. 
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Your clapping can be heard only a few meters. 

The sound of happiness covers up the sound of business. 

It also gives more happiness. 

The sound of peaces is louder than the other sounds on earth. 
My ears can only hear such sound. 

No matter how loud of the sound on the earth, I cannot hear 
Because my soul can only perceive the sound of peace 

It is the sound that is different from the normal sound. 

It is so loud that it cannot be explained. 

Only one hand clapping can give such the grand sound, 
Because the mind [of the clapper] do not search for anything. 
It won t grasp any emotion; 

It always speaks and challenges the suffering.’” 

From the poem, Buddhadasa used paradox to connote the greatness of the realization of 
emptiness within all things. He said that in order to hear the sound of one hand clapping, one must 
possess the empty mind. This sound of one hand clapping is louder, and greater than other sounds 
in the world, just because it’s the sound that resonant in everything on earth. It is the sound of 
emptiness. The poem suggested that in clapping one hand, we can hear nothing; that is to say, on 
the other hand, we can hear the emptiness, and this sound of emptiness can be heard from everything 


in the world. The mind that can hear the emptiness is the mind that is empty; or the mind that is 
awakening by the realization of the emptiness of the world. 


Another technique that Buddhadasa used is the conversation technique. This type of poetry 
imitates the conversation between two people; one is questioning and another is answering. This 
technique presupposes the question the reader of the poem may have during the reading and it gives 
the answer to the questions. One example of this type of poem is ‘Conversation: The Buddha City’: 

What is the biggest thing in the world? 
It is the Buddha city, it is obvious! 
What is the Buddha city, tell me more? 
It is the cool state of the empty mind! 
Where is it? Again please. 

It is in the mind that has no desire! 
How can a city appear in the mind? 


It is the great emptiness that has no body! 


'° Buddhadasa Bhikkhu. Buddhadasa dharm kam klon: sen tang sookwamsuk yen (Buddhadasa’s Poetry: The Path to 
the Cool Happiness). (Bangkok: Sukkhabhabjai, 2010), p.117. 
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Buddhadasa maintained that the state of nirvana is cool and empty. From the poetry, it is 
clear that nirvana can only be achieved in the mind since this city appears in the mind that has no 
desire. This poetry uses conversation technique, which is, using question and answer to communicate 
the main idea to the reader. The questions posted in the lines are the questions that Buddhadasa 
supposed that the reader might wonder and he gave the answer to the question. This conversation 
can be regarded as ‘dharma talk’ and the reader is the participant. This technique helps the reader 
to understand more about the content the poet wants to suggest. Also, the reader needs to pay more 
attention to the poem in order to follow the conversation, which is the practicing of concentration 
in a way. 


The metaphor is another artistic technique that is used by all writers and thinkers. 

The metaphor challenges the reader to think and link the individual experience the reader have 
with the metaphor to what the metaphor trying to compare. The advantage of the metaphor is it can 
explain the condition and characteristic of one thing by comparing and linking with the condition and 
characteristic of other things that the reader might be more familiar. For example, in the Tripitaka, 
the concept of nirvana is portrayed by various metaphors, for example: 

“Just as a flame put out by a gust of wind 

goes down and is beyond reckoning, 

so the sage free from name-and -form 

goes down and is beyond reckoning ... 

There is no measuring of one who has gone down, 

There is nothing by which he might be discussed. 

when all attributes (dhammda) are removed 

so have all ways of speaking been removed. ’?° 

The extinguished flame is one of the best-known images of nirvana. In one text, the ascetic 

Vacchagotta questions the Buddha about where the enlightened person is reborn; on replying that 
the verb ‘is reborn’ is inapplicable, the Buddha uses the analogy of a fire gone out: just as without 
fuel, a fire goes out and one cannot say where it has gone to, so it is impossible to point out 
the enlightened person. The image of fire, therefore, is the symbol of suffering in Buddhism. And 
aiming for nirvana is like getting on the boat and sail through the sea of fire: 

Human boat sails through the sea of fire. 

If It cannot get through, do not dare to do it. 

The boat of dharma is all that is needed 

To smoothly get across the rain and sea of fire. 

Some may say I’m crazy by saying this 

Because they cannot see what I’m seeing. 

They cannot even identify 


20 Cited in Chutima,Punyanuch. Buddhadasa Bhikkhu’s philosophy of communication. Bangkok: Chulalongkorn 
University Press, 2543. p. 63 
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What is the real ‘fire’? 

Human body is just like a boat 

If we practice and hold dharma in our mind 

We can certainly sail through the sea of fire - 

The fire of suffering that is caused by the fire of desire?! 


Buddhadasa defines the ‘fire’ in the poem as the fire of suffering that is caused by the fire 
of desire. He uses the characteristic of the fire, that is it is hot and burning to communicate 
the characteristic of the suffering. He tried to link that the suffering is burning us like a fire even in 
our daily life. He said that to lead the life wisely we need to have dharma as the shield to protect 
us from the fire of suffering, which means no matter what problems in life we may face, dharma 
will help us get through. 


It is also interesting in this poem that Buddhadasa used another imagery of the sea that 
has the reference from the Tripitaka. The Buddha said that the enlightened person after death is 
‘profound, immeasurable, unfathomable like the great ocean’”. But nirvana is also, very commonly, 
the escape from the ocean, river, or stream of rebirth and consciousness, and reaching the heaven of 
the further shore. The image occurs in many texts; one example is in an extended metaphor from 
the Samyutta Nikaya: 


A man is in danger from four venomous snakes, five murderous 
enemies, and a burglar with a sword; he finds an empty village, 
but is told that it is about to be plundered by robbers. He sees 
a great stretch of water, and finds that ‘this shore is (full of) 
uncertainties and fears, the further shore is safe and without fear ’, 
but he can see no boat or bridge to take him across. He makes 
a raft and crosses over. 


The metaphors are explained: the four snakes are the four Great (material) Elements: 
earth, water, fire, and air; the five enemies are the Five Aggregates; the burglar is passion and lust; 
the empty village is a name for the six internal Sense-Bases; the robbers are the objects of sense, 
the six external Sense-Bases; the great stretch of water is ‘the four floods of pleasure, (repeated) 
existence, (wrong, harmful) views, and ignorance; this shore is the psycho-physical individual; 
the further shore, safe and without fear, is nirvana; the raft is the Path. 


The metaphor is one technique that allows the reader to think and interpret the poetry. 
The process of linking the metaphor to the main idea the poet wants to communicate enables 
the poetry to be an upaya. And when the reader can solve the mystery of the metaphor, the more 
understanding of the content is created and this leads to the appreciation of the poem and established 
the connection between the reader and the poem itself. 


>| Buddhadasa Bhikkhu. Buddhadasa dharm kam klon: sen tang sookwamsuk yen (Buddhadasa’s Poetry: The Path to 
the Cool Happiness). (Bangkok: Sukkhabhabjai, 2010), p.356. 

2 Khuddakanikaya, apadana, Tripitaka Vol.33, No.130.cited in Phra Dhammapitaka (PrayutPayutto), translated and 
compiled by Bruce Evans, Buddhist solutions for the twenty-first century. Bangkok: Buddha dhamma Foundation, 
1992) p.40. 

3 Tbid., p.45. 
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Apart from the metaphor from the Tripitaka, Buddhadasa also invented his own 

metaphor in his poetry. For example in the poem ‘The Taste of Heaven is Addictive’: 

The stories of gods, or heaven, are like rubbers- 

Which stick in the middle of the mind. 

They are the golden cages that capture us 

They are disgusting, but we, instead, love them. 

The cessation is not sweet like the sugar tree. 

It is not sparkling like the diamond. 

The taste of heaven is addictive, and poisonous. 

We are trapped in it, but we dont notice, 

Just like crab and shell, 

Which always stay in the hole, 

Never know about the little bird, 

That flies freely in the endless sky.*4 

The main idea of this poetry is the letting go of the happiness that one obsessed in this 

world. Buddhadasa used the image of ‘crab and shell’ - that stayed in the hole and they both have 
a strong body cover that disable them to know anything about the outside world - to represent 
the people who addict to the happiness in this world but they don’t realize that the happiness they are 
having now will disappear and change into suffering in the future. The image of the golden cage is 
also used to represent the limitation that happiness in this world can give. Happiness is a precious 
cage that locks us from our ultimate freedom. On the other hand, the little bird that is not trapped 


in any cage and flies freely in the sky represents that one that can let go of such happiness of this 
world and find the eternal happiness of nirvana. 


Another technique that Buddhadasa used to communicate his teaching of emptiness is 
the provocative question. This technique will ask the question to the reader with no intention to 
receiving the answer back. Rather the question arouses the reader to answer the question in their mind. 
It is a good way to let the reader think and interpret the intention of the poet. One example says: 


Buddhadasa still lives forever, 
In order to serve my fellow human beings- 
With the dharma advertising. 
Can you see, my fellow, what is really dead?” 
This is an excerpt from the poem “Buddhadasa shall live forever.” Buddhadasa played with 


the world live and death; the cessation and eternal, to arouse the reader intention. He said that when 
he died the only thing that died with him was his body; but his works still live. Within his works 
4 Buddhadasa Bhikkhu. Buddhadasa dharm kam klon: sen tang sookwamsuk yen (Buddhadasa’s Poetry: The Path to 
the Cool Happiness). (Bangkok: Sukkhabhabjai, 2010), p.158. 


°5 BuddhadasaBhikkhu. Buddhadasadharmkamklon: sen tang sookwamsuk yen (Buddhadasa’s Poetry: The Path to 
the Cool Happiness). (Bangkok: Sukkhabhabjai, 2010), p.210. 
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lie his intention to serve the Buddha, as his name ‘Buddhadasa’ means the servant of the Buddha. 
Buddhadasa called his teaching ‘dharmaghosa’ or ‘dharma advertising’, which is the revolutionary 
way in teaching dharma especially at the time when Thai society still see the monk institution as 
the passive preacher and need to preached only in the temple on only certain occasions. Buddhadasa 
said that even his body is dead; the dharma of the Buddha will live on. The death of Buddhadasa’s 
body is not the real dead because it will wake the public interest for Buddha teaching. What is 
really dead should be the suffering and the desire. This poem shows Buddhadasa ultimate intention 
for promoting Buddhism in the society. 


Another characteristic of Buddhadasa’s poetry is the use of the story to teach dharma. 

In many occasion, Buddhadasa composed the stories setting the situation for the reader to solve 
the problem the situation demands. Sometimes the story reveals the surprise answer to some situation 
which arouses the reader to think along. One example is the poem ‘sharpen the brick into the mirror’: 

A student asked a teacher with anxiety that 

“how can I attain nirvana?” 

“Oh it is so easy, I will tell you - 

It is sharpening the brick to become the mirror” 

“My teacher, other would think we are crazy- 

Because the task you ask is impossible. 

“This is it! It is teaching us- 

To stop searching, and stop our craziness. 

No one can sharpen the brick to become the mirror- 

You understand it very well. 

Same as nirvana, it can be reached only by not going. 

Just get rid of the self, you will see nirvana. 

If you sharpen the brink, do it until nothing left; 

Until there is no cause for rebirth in the cycle. 

We need to sharpen the business into the emptiness. 

You are crazy if you sharpen the brick to become the mirror. 7° 

The poem above tells the story of a teacher with his students having a conversation about 

nirvana. The first student asked how to reach nirvana. The teacher answered with the impossible 
statement of sharpening the brick into the mirror. He elaborated that to do that is impossible. 
The best way to attain nirvana is to let go even the nirvana itself. Keep sharpening the brick until 
nothing left, that way one will find nirvana. Buddhadasa implied from this story that the will to reach 


nirvana make human being get stuck to this world. Reaching nirvana itself is one of the desires that 
need to get rid of. This will to attain nirvana stop us to achieving it. 


6 Buddhadasa Bhikkhu. Buddhadasa dharm kam klon: sen tang sookwamsuk yen (Buddhadasa’s Poetry: The Path to 
the Cool Happiness). (Bangkok: Sukkhabhabjai, 2010), p.137. 
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Moreover, many of Buddhadasa’s poetry composed in the easy-to-read manner. With 
the simple vocabulary and easy to understand sentence, Buddhadasa poem is accessible by various 
types of readers. But one thing that all of his poems share is the profound meaning that is hidden 
in the poem. Some examples is “be and live with empty mind’: 


Do all kind of works with empty mind; 

Give all the result of the work to the emptiness; 
Eat the fruit of emptiness like the monk eats; 
Die completely in this life. 

Who can be empty like mentioned above 

They will not suffer any pain 

This kind of the “art” of life - 


Is a “means” to happiness for those who can figure it out.?’ 


This poem is one of the most famous poems of Buddhadasa bhikkhu and it concludes 
everything that need to be done in Buddhadasa point of view. It pointed out that emptiness need to 
be focus in every step of life. This is the art of living that will end the suffering. The main idea of 
the poem builds on the concept of ‘no self’, that is, when we have no self, we will not take anything 
as ours. This is what Buddhadasa called “give all the result of the work to emptiness.” It doesn’t 
mean we won’t care at all about the result of the work, but it rather means we need to stop our 
obsession and expectation of the result. We can get the result of the work but do not grab it, 
or expect it to be ours. “To eat the fruit of emptiness like the monk eats” means we need to learn 
how to stop; do not take too many things; just take it only for living. If we can do all of these, we 
could get rid of the desire and lead the life happily. 


There are many artistic techniques that are used by Buddhadasa bhikkhu to communicate 
the idea of emptiness. One thing that needs to be mentioned here is, as we can see, all the poem 
cited in this paper, as well as most of Buddhadasa’s poetry in general related to the concept of 
emptiness. Therefore, it is possible to say that all the techniques that Buddhadasa applied is 
an attempt to make his poetry an upaya, or skillful means to connote the profound meaning of 
the emptiness. Buddhadasa’s poetry, then, is a kind of object of contemplation that could lead 
the reader to the realization and understanding of the emptiness. This is, in another word, the meditative 
function of Buddhadasa’s poetry. 


27 Buddhadasa Bhikkhu. Buddhadasa dharm kam klon: sen tang sookwamsuk yen (Buddhadasa’s Poetry: The Path to 
the Cool Happiness). (Bangkok: Sukkhabhabjai, 2010), p.220. 
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Appendix 
Possess without the Possessor 
If you feel tired from possessing things, 


And are always aware that you are the owner; 


It is obvious that there is ‘I’ and there is ‘mine,’ 


There is a ‘Self? appearing in this possession. 


If you possess things and realize they are illusion,5 


And don’t grasp it as yours, 

And your mind perceives such possession 
in the right way, 

This is the possession without the ‘Self.’ 

Therefore, whenever you possess things, 10 

don’t let the ‘Self’ appear, 

The good consciousness will prevent it. 

The awareness and wisdom 

also appear in this possession. 

This is the right way to possess. 15 

This is the great art of possession: 

Possessing without holding the fire from hell, 

Possessing with emptiness, 

And see emptiness in possessing 

This is a joyful way to possess thing20 


Let’s possess thing in this way. 78 
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For Dharma poetry, it is not necessary- 
That the words must be beautiful, 

Or the verse is put so finely, 

As general poets do. 

Mainly, it needs to convey Dharma, 
Clearly, explicitly; first and foremost. 
It gives emotional taste of Dharma, 
Which will ripen the elevated mind. 
The previous habit will be changed; 


From melancholy to happiness. 


The mind will be strong; not lacking or excessive. 


Please, taste the dharma, not the beauty.” 


The study of vipassana happened later. 

There is no such word in the Pali of the Buddha 
There is no ghandha or vipassana. 

There is only to practice dharma. 

Because we cannot stand the suffering, 

So we have to leave the house into the peace 
Live the life according to its activity 

In order to see the nirvana. 

Nowadays, there are schools of vipassana. 

It is specially created. 

It seems more serious than in the Buddha time. 


I wish you are real and teach real vipassana 
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Each of these dharma poetry can be used- 
As the object to create the concentration. 


Only by reading a poem a day 


And contemplate until you see the truth - the general truth. 


If it is deeply hidden, and you cannot see it, 


You need to look closely, just like digging 
a hole on the cliff 


Hit it hard with the ‘thunder-’ 

Of the incredibly sharp wisdom. 

If you only look at it, not examine or survey it, 
You will not see the valuable words. 


There need to be the combination of 
eye effort and heart effort 


In order to accumulate the wisdom. 


Normally we are clam when we wake up at night 


Keep that emotion and use it to concentrate 
The deeper and more profound dharma 


Then you can find the happiness. 


Many Characteristics of Poetry 


The present dharma poetry is very diverse and 


They tease and teach, or some teach and tease. 
Some provoke,some tempt some emotions.” 


Some are crazy in others’ eyes, 
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Because they challenge the reader. 

Some praise the reader 

Some create the sadness and hit the reader 
Some are so deep that cannot see the point 


Some create misunderstanding. 


Some are funny but they teach good lesson. 


Some teach us to see and grab the self. 
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Compose the dharma poem for the picture 


I have collected free pictures that some have taken. 


For many years until I have got a certain of them. 


I dontt know what use I can do with them. 
But I want to give some merit to the taker 
So I gradually compose poems 

That can possibly teach the dharma. 

Some is only the saying that is useful 

For the wisdom and the faith in Buddhism. 


The happiness from dharma is the profit 


Some poems give happiness, some give sadness 


Read a line and see the picture, and keep doing it. 


Each time you read it is full of dharma. 
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Alternate reading poem and look at the picture aluNaavaaUMsagmnN * 


Read one line of the poem and then look at the pictured uM INADU HiNUIINA ANIWN 
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The sound of peaces is louder than other sounds on earth. ‘aera nauaes valam 
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My ears can only hear such sound. yveat ‘lady usiaeatu. 
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No matter how loud the sound of the earth, 
I cannot hear 


Because my sound can only perceive 
the sound of peace 


It is the sound that is different from the normal sound. 


It is the sound that is so loud that cannot be explained. 


Only one hand clap can give the sound, 
Just because the mind do not search for it. 
It wondt grasp any emotion; 


It always speaks and challenges the suffering.* 


Conversation: the Buddha City 

What is the biggest thing in the world? 

It is the Buddha city, it is obvious! 

What is that the Buddha city, tell me more? 
It is the cool state of the empty mind! 
Where is it? Again please. 5 

It is in the mind that has no desire! 

How can a city appear in the mind? 

It is the great emptiness that has no body! 
So how can that be the Buddha city? 
Because there are wisdom 10 


and loving kindness in it! 
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Then who live in that city? 
if it is not human being? 


Emptiness is even more substantial than human being!* 


Human boat sails through the sea of fire. 

It cannot get through, do not dare to do it. 
The boat of dharma is what is needed 

To smoothly get across the rain and sea of fire. 
Some may say Iam crazy in saying this 
Because they cannot see what Ifim seeing. 
They cannot even identify 

What is the real ‘fire’ 

Human body is just like boat 

If we practice and hold dharma in our mind 
We can certainly sail through the sea of fire - 


The fire of suffering that is caused by the fire of desire 


The taste of Heaven is addictive 

The schools of thinking cause us headache. 
You really need to get away from them. 

The stories of gods, or heaven, are like rubber- 
Which sticks in the middle of the mind. 


They are the golden cage that captures us 
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It is disgusting, but we, instead, love it. 


The cessation is not sweet like the sugar trees 


It is not sparkling like the diamonds. 


The taste of heaven is addictive, and poisonous. 


We are trapped in it, but we donit notice, 
Just like crab and shell, 

Which always stay in the hole, 

Never know about the little bird, 


That flies freely in the endless sky.*” 


BuddhadAsa shall not die 

Buddhadasa shall live forever, 

Even when my body is dead 

It is normal for the body to be dead 

It is the law of nature and time 
Buddhadasa will live forever, 

Good or bad, I will live with the religion 
As I have devoted this body and mind to it, 
By the order of the Buddha, I wonit stops 
Buddhadasa still lives forever, 

In order to serve my fellow human beings- 
With the dharma advertising. 


Can you see, my fellow, what is really dead? 
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Be and live with empty mind 

Do all kind of works with empty mind; 

Give all the result of the work to the emptiness; 
Eat the fruit of emptiness like the monk eats; 
Die completely in this life. 

Who can be empty like mentioned above 

They will not suffer any pain 

This kind of life’s “‘art” 


A “means” to happiness for those who figure it out. 


Sharpen the brick into the mirror 

A student asked a teacher with anxiety that 
“how can J attain nirvana?” 

“Oh it is so easy, I will tell you - 

It is sharpening the brick into the mirror” 
“My teacher, other would think we are crazy- 
Because the task you ask is impossible. 
“This is it! It is teaching us- 

To stop searching, and stop our craziness. 
No one can sharpen the brick into the mirror- 
You understand it very well. 

Same as nirvana, it can be reached by not going. 
Just get rid of the self, you will see nirvana. 


If you sharpen the brink, do it until nothing left; 
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University of Sri Jayewardenepura, Sri Lanka 


Introduction 


Ritual is derived from the Latin term ‘ritus’ which means custom. There are two distinct 
trends of common usage for the words rite-ritual, ceremony- ceremonial and custom-customary'. 
A ritual is the meeting point of myth and metaphysic or reflective thought and religious living. It is 
the frontier between time and eternity; the known and the unknown. Rituals are necessary because 
they enable man to comprehend and to realize that which is the ultimate basis of life, to communicate 
with the powers that preside over the destinies of the universe to which she/he belongs. Man cannot 
afford to live in a state of giving up one’s beliefs or faiths, once the awareness of the unknown has 
downed on him. Rites and rituals possess an intellectual character when considered as ‘practices’ 
requiring the participation of all members of the community’. 


According to Kelly and Kaplan? study of ritual has to run to history and raise fundamental 
questions for Anthropology. The definition of ‘ritual’ has long been debated. Proposed delimiting 
features range from biological bases; to functional values; to linguistic, symbolic, or semiotic forms; 
to rejection of the category altogether; to rejection of all general categories, and insistence that 
the proper starting point is indigenous experience and category. Nevertheless, the definitions of 
ritual that have been offered have tended to share a presupposition about their object. In part many 
rituals are indigenously represented as ‘ancient’ and unchanging; rituals unlike riots, for example 
carry an albatross of connections to ‘traditions’, the scared - to structures that have generally been 
imagined in stasis. While riots are obviously events in history, scholars have had a great deal of 
difficulty conceiving of rituals as anything more concrete than types of events. Until recently 
the unique ritual event has been an anomaly, understood only when the function or transformation 
is discovered that identified its place in structure. It is the possibility that rituals are historical events 
that now intrigues many anthropologists. 


In fact there are different views and approaches to the study of ritual. Some scholars study 
ritual as expressions of relations between historically specific selves in theories of identity and 
alternatives. Others study ritual within dynamic cultural systems and articulations in the colonial 
encounter. Still others focus on rituals of rule and resistance in studies of domination, which some 
following William’s and Gramsci, call ‘hegemony’*. Accordingly there are number of theories on 
ritual such as sociological, anthropological and psycho-analytic. This study examines the rituals 
pertaining to life crises events among Sri Lankan Buddhists. 


(Leach, 1968:520). 
(Palliyaguru, 2010:96). 
(1990:120). 

(Kelly and Kaplan, 1990:32). 
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Sri Lanka is predominantly a Buddhist country. More than seventy percent of the population 
in the country is Sinhalese - Buddhists. Buddhism was officially introduced to Sri Lanka during 
the third century B.C. by Maha Mahinda Thero from India, who was a religious emissary of 
the Emperor Ashoka. Subsequently, myths, rituals, religious observances and practices of 
the pre-Buddhist era as well as Hindu and other belief systems crept into Sri Lankan Buddhism and 
this religious admixture could be called as Sinhalese Buddhism. 


The focus of this paper is the rites and rituals among Sri Lankan Buddhists which they 
perform during their illnesses, calamities and deaths etc. This study covers the anthropological 
and sociological perspectives of those rituals and the psychological adaptation to such events. 
Therefore a multi-disciplinary approach was employed to analyze the real sense of Sri Lankan Bud- 
dhist cosmology. 


Methodology 


The questionnaires, interview method and case studies were used as the tools of primary 
data collection. Accordingly sixty (60) questionnaires and five (5) interviews and case studies were 
employed. Simple random sample method has been used. The sample was consisted of respondents’ 
i.e.: disciples, Buddhist monks, shamans, soothsayer, astrologer, etc. Secondary data was collected 
through relevant literature. Out of all kind of rituals the present study was limited to the rituals 
pertaining to life crises events among Sri Lankan Buddhists. 


The Sri Lankan Buddhist Rituals and Cosmology 


The Sri Lankan culture has been nourished and shaped by Buddhism. Religious beliefs have 
brought in ritual practices to the civilizations. All these are performed in order to overcome the crises 
of life and to gain health and prosperity. In all these occasions astrology also played a major role 
as it is a strong component of the Sinhala tradition. Accordingly there is a deep-rooted cosmology 
behind the Sri Lankan Buddhists rituals. 


In the first place the Sinhalese Buddhists are mainly concerned about the beliefs affecting 
melova (this world) and paralova (the other world) which center on the fundamental Buddhist 
notion of karumaya (the popular term for the Buddhist concept kamma). The individual is 
responsible for his karumaya which is carried over from his earlier lives into his present existence. 
The balance sheet of an individual’s good deeds (pin) and bad deeds (paw) determines his potential 
for attaining a better or worse state in this life and the life hereafter. Karumaya has two extremes, 
i.e:. vasanava (luck) and avasanava (bad luck). Even though human life is bound by karumaya, one 
can avoid its effect to a certain extent and achieve vasanava (luck, prosperity, health) by propitiating 
various supernatural categories of being, as a long term measure by performing meritorious deeds 
(pin) such as, performing religious rites and rituals, and living a virtuous life. 


Life crises events such as illnesses, accidents, deaths, failures etc., are also viewed 
according to the notion of karumaya. Planetary gods (graha deviyas), demons (yakas) and malevolent 
spirits (pretas) cause misfortunes or illnesses and s/he may request a Buddhist monk to chant pirith 
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(Buddhist verses) or recite benedictory verses (seth kavi) for the gods (devas), and at the same time 
he may go to a soothsayer or an astrologer and on the basis of his instructions propitiate the demons 
or malevolent spirits. This does not mean that he is confusing Buddhist rituals with non-Buddhist 
rituals. It simply means that misfortune may be interpreted as a consequence of karmaya, or as 
an affliction caused by spirits or as both working in conjunction.* To avert these kinds of 
misfortunes and crises, Sinhalese Buddhists perform various kinds of rites and rituals and they could 
be categorized into three main groups: 


¢ Calendrical rituals (recurrent, cyclical); 
¢ Life crises rituals (recurrent, non-cyclical); 


° Life cycle rituals. 


As mentioned earlier this study is focused only to the life crises rituals among Sri Lankan 
Buddhists. 


Life crises rituals (recurrent, non-cyclical) 


According to Sinhalese Buddhists beliefs, life crises whether physical or mental, could be 
caused either by natural or supernatural agents. The naturalistic theory of the cause of life crises 
is entirely based on the indigenous medical system. According to that, life crises are caused by 
an imbalance among the three humors basic to human organism namely vata (wind), pitta (bile), 
sem (phlegm). These are collectively known as tun dos (three factors). In addition to the diseases 
that spring from within the organism, diseases are also caused by supernatural agencies such as 
the Yakas (demons), Pretas (malevolent spirits of lower class), Devas (gods), and Graha deviyas 
(planetary gods). 


If a person is suffering from being possessed by a Yaka (demons), a yakuma or thovilaya, 
or samayama (Sinhala rituals performed to alleviate illnesses and other life crises) is performed 
or if he suffers from unfavorable planetary movements caused by planetary god, a bali yagaya or 
baliya is performed. 


If none of these remedies work, it is due to the influence of a strong bad karuma done by 
the affected person in this or previous life and s/he has to suffer the consequences. The patient or 
his relations will then engage in rituals in order to gain some solace to the affected person. 


They also perform boddhi puja (a ritual performed under a bo-tree chanting verses 
pertaining to Lord Buddha), deva kannalau (praying for gods asking for protection and prosperity), 
bara hara veema (making vows in order to carryout them once the requests are granted), pol geseema 
(smashing coconuts against a piece of hard rock), seth kavi keema (benedictory verses) and yanthra 
demeema (wearing talisman for protection and prosperity). 


Bo-tree represents the tree of wisdom and the wishing tree, the tree under which Buddha 
attained enlightenment. The main ritual is that after paying respect to the Buddha with recitations, 
seven pots of scented water is poured at the base of the bodhi-tree, offer flowers and joss tick, light 
oil lamps and chanting pirith and meditating under the bodhi-tree by the patient or his relative. 


5 (Palliyaguru, 2010:97-98). 
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There are some cases where certain individuals who have attained healing powers through 
higher levels of Buddhist meditation (specially metta bhavana) healing patients with grave illnesses 
by applying herbal medicine at various sensitive points of the body of the patient. 


Deva kannalau, bara hara veema, pol geseema and seth kavi keema are also very popular 
rituals among Sinhalese Buddhists. They expect solace and relief through these rituals. People select 
deities according to their beliefs and wishes. When someone passes any bad time, s/he performs 
those rituals for avoiding and alleviating the effects. These rituals are extremely common not only 
among the villagers but among the city dwellers as well. 


As people believe that ill-effects could cause due to the bad planetary arrangements found 
in the horoscope and evil spirits around them that ‘bring illness and bad time to their lives. With 
the identification of the cause they engage in different rituals and practices to avoid and eliminate 
these bad effects to their lives. The above mentioned remedial rituals adopted and performed are 
always socio-cultural based and some are performed in public. 


These rituals are performed by traditionally trained persons who are well conversant with 
astrology, the use of charms known as mystical graphics (vanthra) and repetition of incantations 
(manthra) to ward off evil forces. Sometimes these are accompanied with the above mentioned 
more elaborate rituals known as yakuma, thovilaya, samayama, bali yagaya or baliya. In bali thovil 
(exorcisms), offerings are made to various divinities and evil forces in order to mitigate the effects 
of evils believed to cause, diseases. The simplest form of such a ritual is known as santhikarma; 
the prayers to the planets. If the diseases are more serious, then the shanthikarma involves 
the performance of such ceremonies as devil dancing. In most of these ceremonies the performer 
or shaman (adura) prepares a yanthra. It is a form of inscribing letters with pre-designed pictures 
and graphics on a sheet of copper or gold. This is rolled and put into an amulet or talisman tied or 
hung on the patient’s neck with the repetition of incantations. These yantras constitute religious, 
astrological or numerological perspectives.° 


All these healing rituals are connected with chanting, singing, drumming, dancing and 
certain other ritualistic procedures. It needs an auspicious day, an auspicious time and different 
ingredients for various rituals; preparation of colorful facades and structures, masks and dresses. 
Chanting, singing and dancing create a rhythmic vibrant atmosphere that could facilitate the healing 
of the body and mind. 


Thovil is accompanied by mask dances, incantations, astrological rituals, etc., all of which 
have a mutually integrated tradition. Even these performances vary from simple ones to more 
elaborate performances with masked dancing etc. Gam-Madu and Devol-Madu are ceremonies held 
to bring prosperity to the whole village where these are performed. Theses rituals have evolved in 
numerous dance forms existing in Sri Lanka connected with artistic traditions and folk medicine. All 
these rituals are performed to bring health and prosperity to people individually or as a community. 
When the community rituals are performed they bring most of the villagers together to perform one 
collective task leading to social harmony. 


6 (De Silva, 2010:141-142). 
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Data Analysis 


Data has been collected in urban, semi urban and village level. Age of the respondents could 
be categorized as follows: 


Table 1: The age group of the respondents: 




















Age No. % 
18-25 09 15 
25-35 16 27 
35-45 10 17 
45+ 25 41 
Total 60 100 














According to the Table 1, the majority of those who follow the rituals are from the age group 
of forty-five years and above. But the least followers are from the age group of eighteen to twenty- 
five. This is the general situation that the elders are more religious and mature than the younger in 
their beliefs. 


Table 2: The gender differentiation of the respondents involved in the rituals : 


























Person: No. % 
Female 47 78 
Male 13 22 
Total 60 100 


According to the Table 2, the majority of those who follow the rituals are female. There is 
a significant number of females who involve in rituals compare to the male followers. 


Table 3: Status of the respondents: 




















Marital Status No. % 
Married 44 73% 
Unmarried 13 22% 
Divorce 03 5% 
Total 60 100 


Table 3 reveals that the majority (73%) of those who follow the rituals are married and also 
22% of the respondents are unmarried. Here the respondents who are divorced and engage in rituals 
are five percent (5%). But still it is a significant amount because three out of sixty respondents is a 
significant figure in a random sample of data collection. 
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Table 4: Employability of the respondents: 











Employment Status No. % 
Employed 28 46.7 
Unemployed 32 53.3 
Total 60 100 

















According to Table 4, the differences between employed and unemployed respondents are 
only four. It reveals that there is no significant relation between the employability and the rituals 
following to life crises events. 


Table 5: Crises events of life: 
































Crises Events No. 
IlInesses 38 
Accidents 11 
Deaths 33 
Failing Exams 17 
Family problems 15 
Divorces 03 
Thefts 02 
Court cases 02 
No crises events 04 














Table 5 reveals about the events of the life crises and how much respondents face such 
experiences. Since one respondent experienced more than one or two such events it is difficult to 
explain the situation by percentage form. For instance those who face to the illnesses in the same 
time experienced about death or accidents. Accordingly respondents have mostly experienced ill- 
nesses, deaths, fail of examinations and family problems respectively. 
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Table 6: The belief of the concept of merit and sin: 











Response No. % 
Yes 60 100% 
No 0 0% 








According to the Table 6, it clearly shows that hundred percent of the respondents believe 
in the concept of the merit and sin in the light of the Buddhist cosmology. 


Table 7: Belief in Horoscopes: 














Belief: No. % 
Yes 36 60 
No 24 40 
Total 60 100 














Table 7 reveals that the majority (60%) of the respondents believed in the horoscopes. Those 
who do not believe in horoscopes maintained that competent astrologers can’t be found at present. 
Therefore the belief in horoscopes leads to more trouble to one’s life, accordingly to them. 


Table 8: Whether the rituals followed or not 

















Opinion: No. % 
Yes 59 98.3 
No 01 1.7 








According to the Table 8, almost all the respondents followed rituals pertaining to life 
crises events. Only one respondent commented that, as he hasn’t experienced any crises so far, 
there was no need in following rituals. In case he faces such kind of calamity he would also do 
the same. 
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Table 9: The Nature of the Rituals: 























Ritual No. 
Boddhi puja 57 
Deva kannalau 20 
Bara hara veema 39 
Pol geseema 11 
Seth kavi keema 01 
Yanthra demeema 02 
Bali Thovil 01 














Table 9 reveals that the most popular ritual is boddhi puja. Next bara veema, deva kannalau 
and pol geseema are popular among the people. These rituals are directly related to Buddhism. 
And also everybody could follow these rituals easily because these rituals are simple and they fit 
with the hectic life style. Here also one respondent followed more than one or two rituals and it is 
difficult to understand the situation by percentage form. 


Table 10: Deities of worship 























Deities c Deities 
Vishnu 09 Satharavaram 02 
Paththini 18 Kali 04 
Vibeeshana 07 Gambara 02 
Aluth Nuwara 03 Saman 01 
Katharagama 08 Gana 01 
Kalu Bandara 06 Lakshmi 01 
All deities 02 














According to the Table 10, Paththini is the most popular Goddess among the Sri Lankan 
Buddhists. The Goddess Paththini is considered as the God who grants solace for many ailments 
including communicable diseases. She is also the Goddess who helps conception among the women 
who are frustrated at not bearing children and who protects the pregnant mothers from miscarriages. 
Next Vishnu, Katharagama and Vibeeshana Gods are also popular respectively. These Gods are 
considered as the Gods who bring prosperity and protection. Goddess Lakshmi is also considered 
as asymbol of wealth and prosperity. Goddess Kali is considered as the God who punishes the offenders. 
All the other deities also serve people by many ways. These beliefs are strongly penetrated into 
the Sinhalese community and the cosmology of this people has been shaped by them. 
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Table 11: Solace from the rituals: 








Solace in Ritual No. % 
Nes 60 100% 
No 00 00 

















According to the Table 11, all the respondents who have followed rituals pertaining to life 
crises events have obtained solace and comfort by them. 


Five case studies also reveal the same that the rituals pertaining to life crises grant them 
immense consolations. All the respondents who belong to the age group of 30-60 bear the same 
notion and engaged in these rituals to protect them and alleviate the calamities of their lives. 


Conclusion 


Schechner’ says that rituals are performable: they are acts done; and performances are 
ritualized; they are codified, repeatable actions. The functions of theater, identified by Aristotle and 
Horace- entertainment, celebration, enhancement of social solidarity, education, and healing-are also 
functions of ritual. The differences lie in context and emphasis. Rituals emphasize efficacy: healing 
the sick, initiating neophytes, burying the dead, teaching the ignorant, forming and cementing social 
relations, maintaining (or overthrowing) the status quo, remembering the past, propitiating the gods, 
exorcising the demonic, maintaining cosmic order. Rituals are performed in order, at special locations, 
regardless of weather or attendance. They mark days and places of importance: or are hung on life’s 
hinges where individual experience connects the society. 


This study reveals that the Sri Lankan Buddhists gain relief and comfort from their life 
crises and misfortunes through the Buddhist rituals involving the powers of pirith chanting, reciting 
benedictory verses, bodhi-pooja, intervention of gods, meditation etc. 


7 (1994:613). 
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Mardung of Kyabje Ling Rinpoche 


Introduction 


The principal purpose of this paper is to explore the philosophical foundations which 
underpin the little studied Tibetan Buddhist tradition of mardung (dmar dung).' I will begin this study 
by offering a brief overview of the phenomenon, before looking at previous work in this area and 
noting the shift in emphasis in relic studies from textual representations to a greater interest in what 
Buddhist practitioners actually think and do. As a result in an attempt to identify the philosophical 
influences for this tradition in Tibetan Buddhism this paper will not only take account of previous 
studies on Buddhist bodily preservation and Buddhist relics and their veneration, but also draw 
heavily on ethnographic data collected over a period of one year in Tibetan Buddhist communities 
in India, Tibet/China, and Buryatiya. Initially this paper will consider the Tibetan Buddhist rationale 
behind the process of “physical transformation’ which results in the body resisting decomposition 
after death, and latterly the philosophical justifications offered by Buddhists for maintaining and 
venerating the tradition. In summarizing it will be noted that for many Buddhists the immediate 
social, cultural, religious, and personal contexts play a significant role in determining views about 
mardung and the philosophical understandings which underpin these beliefs. This insight suggests 
a dynamic relationship between Buddhist beliefs and philosophy, and reveals how the lived experience 
and the practice of Tibetan Buddhists informs a continual reinterpretation of doctrine and philosophy. 


' Wylie transliteration of Tibetan terms will be shown in brackets following phonetic versions, e.g. tulku (sprul sku), or 


more commonly known Sanskrit terms, e.g. sambhogakaya (longs sku). Where both Sanskrit and Tibet terms are placed 
in brackets I will use the prefixes S. for Sanskrit and W. for Wylie equivalents. 
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What is mardung? 


The phenomenon of mardung or kudung (sku gdung)y is the post mortuary state whereby 
the bodies of advanced Buddhist practitioners remain intact after death; more commonly known in 
the west as mummification.* It is possible to divide instances of mardung into two broad categories; 
revered practitioners that were ‘artificially’ preserved after death using complex mortuary techniques, 
and ascetics and practitioners that have become ‘spontaneously’ preserved as a direct result of 
their advanced spiritual attainments (rtogs).* However as we will see, whilst a convenient division 
‘artificial’ preservation is very rarely seen to preclude the spiritual adeptness or level of attainments 
of the individual. Instances of ‘spontaneous’ preservation can perhaps be divided into two further 
sub-sections; those individuals that have intentionally chosen to strive for bodily preservation during 
their lifetime; and those individuals whose bodies are believed to have remained as a by-product 
of extreme ascetic practices and/or spiritual attainments. Again whilst useful it is important to 
acknowledge the limitations of these categories. All forms of spontaneous preservation are typically 
attributed by Buddhist practitioners to spiritual attainment. Furthermore, it is extremely difficult if 
not impossible in many cases to assess to what extent intention can be attributed to the individual 
whilst alive, or is retrospectively invoked by practitioners after death. In my experience Buddhists 
themselves rarely draw distinctions. 


Previous Studies on Buddhist Bodily Preservation 


Broadly speaking previous scholarly work on the subject of Buddhist bodily preservation 
has been concerned with ascertaining the historical and philosophical origins of the phenomenon in 
Chinese and Japanese Buddhist traditions. Justin Ritzinger and Marcus Bingenheimer’s excellent 
article Whole-body relics in Chinese Buddhism (2006) offers a comprehensive outline of previous 
work in this area (see also Faure 1991, 1993; Sharf 1992; Franke 1957; Needham’s 1974). 
The relative prevalence of research into bodily preservation in Japanese Buddhism is attested to by 
the publication of five monographs devoted to the subject; four in Japanese and one in Italian (Ando 
1961; Matsumoto 1985; Nihon Miira Kenkyti Gurtipu 1963 and 1993; Naitd 1999; Raveri 1992). 


There has been a range of conjecture on the philosophical and doctrinal foundations of 
bodily preservation in China and Japan. There has been a propensity for some scholars to look 
at pre-Buddhist influences to explain the tradition, with Ando Kosei in his 1961 Nihon no miira 
(Japanese Mummies), and more recently Doris Croissant (1990), arguing that Taoist afterlife 
beliefs were a stimulus for the tradition. However, arguably the most popular approach has been to 
situate the phenomenon of bodily preservation within the context of studies and understandings of 
Buddhist relics and their veneration. Kosugi Kazuo’s seminal study Nikushinzo oyobi yuikaizo no 


2 Many Tibetans refer to a preserved body or the tradition of bodily preservation with the more general term for relics 


kudung (sku gdung). Many Buddhists suggest that the more accurate and honorific term for the phenomenon of bodily 
preservation is mardung (dmar gdung) 

3 [have argued elsewhere that the term mummy is inappropriate because of the cultural connotations associated with it 
in the west, see Owen 2008: 217-8. Therefore in the course of this study I will use the Tibetan term mardung, or simply 
preserved body or bodily preservation. 

4 The methods of preservation used in the Tibetan Buddhist traditions are one of the few areas of this phenomenon 
which has been relatively well documented. See David-Neel 2002; Demiéville 1965; Elias & Sofman 2002; Evans- Wentz 
2000, 26; Johnson 1913; Owen 2008; Ramble 1988; Yetts 1911. 
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kenkyu (Studies in “flesh-body icons” and “ash icons’”’) published in 1937 “was the first to assert 
a relationship between portrait sculpture in China and Japan and the whole-body image; [Kazuo] 
also was the first to perceive a connection between the relic cult and mummification” (Ritzinger and 
Bingenheimer 2006, 41). Ritzinger and Bingenheimer have also rejected attempts to link the rise of 
bodily preservation in China with pre-Buddhist Taoist beliefs and suggest that it can only be made 
sense of in the context of the Buddhist relic traditions (2006, 88). Robert Sharf has proposed a more 
multifaceted interpretation of the tradition and argued that there are a number of apparent stimuli 
for the practice from indigenous Chinese, Buddhist, and India sources. These include: 


the ancient Chinese attempts to prevent the decomposition of the corpse, the pan-Chinese 
belief that the soul must be furnished with a suitable resting place ...the Indian Buddhist cult 
of relics, the evolution of the Chinese ancestral portrait as a focus of offerings to the dead, 
the ritualization of the charisma of the Ch’an master, the economics of Chinese Buddhist 
monasteries, and the logic of enlightenment (1992, 27). 


In contrast scholarly work specifically addressing bodily preservation in Tibetan Buddhism 
is extremely scant. Most of the information that is available comes to us by way of asides in 
publications concerning more general investigations into Tibetan Buddhism or aspects of it 
(Evans-Wentz 1927; David-Neel 1929; Wylie 1964; Demiéville 1965; Ramble 1982; Mullin 1986; 
Kolma§s 2001; Sofman & Elias 2002; Gildow & Bingenheimer 2002). Yetts’s early study on Chinese 
bodily preservation attributes the practice to two main motives, “the ancient beliefs in corporeal 
immortality of persons who have attained great sanctity, and secondly, to a pious desire to keep, 
in their most perfect form, relics of revered and distinguished exponents of the faith” (1911, 709). 
Yetts suggests that the Tibetan tradition may well have been the origin of the practice in China 
thereby implying the motives are analogous; a view also taken by Reginald Johnston (1976) in 
his broader study Buddhist China. However this hypothesis has been rejected by Demiéville on 
the grounds that preservation techniques between the two countries differed significantly, and evi- 
dence therefore suggests independent origins (1965, 161). 


Accounts by Evans-Wentz (2000) and Alexandra David-Neel (2002) have recognised 
the role status plays in determining bodily preservation; the bodies of revered monks often of 
prominent lineages, such as the Dalai and Panchen Lamas, were preserved. Customarily the mardung 
were left on display for an indeterminate period of time before being entombed in a chorten or less 
frequently enshrined and remaining on display at the principal seats of power of their respective 
schools and lineages. Wylie (1964) and Ramble (1982) have recognized that in some instances bodily 
preservation of infants in Tibet was traditionally believed to be linked to the continuation of fertility; 
an area of research which requires more work but one that I will not stray into in the course of this 
debate. More recently Gildow and Bingenheimer have understood the preservation of a Taiwanese 
Kargyu-pa nun as “an expression of the growing empowerment of women in the Sangha, and 
the increasing presence of Tibetan Buddhism on the island” (2005, 123). 
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Buddhist Relics and Methods of Study 


As this brief exposition of previous work demonstrates, so far there has been relatively 
little work undertaken in attempting to specifically understand the philosophical motivation for 
bodily preservation specifically in Tibetan Buddhism. In attempting to more clearly understand 
the philosophical foundations of this tradition it seems prudent to draw on methodological 
developments from the related area of Buddhist relic studies. In recent times in this subject area 
there has a been an increasing recognition of the problems inherent in assuming the validity of 
textual representations of Buddhist traditions (see Germano & Trainor 2004; Lopez 1995; Schopen 
1997; Strong 2004; Swearer 2004, amongst others). Gregory Schopen has argued that a conception 
of Buddhism predominantly derived from textual and scriptural sources historically resulted in 
an idealized notion of what constituted Buddhist practice (1997, Ch. 1). Robert Sharf has warned 
about “the dangers attendant upon the explication of “Buddhist” or “Ch’an” conceptions of death 
based solely upon the uncritical analysis of normative and prescriptive sources” (1992, 27). Whilst 
Ritzinger and Bingenheimer have acknowledged that: 


canonical histories are of course elite, normative texts. They provide not simply descriptions 
but representations that their authors and editors hoped would be adopted. How broadly 
accepted were these understandings of the spiritual significance of mummification outside 
of educated monastic circles? (2006: 88). 


As a result of these observations there has been a significant shift in emphasis towards 
examining what Buddhist individuals and communities actually think and do. 


With this in mind in attempting to understand the philosophical foundations of 
the phenomenon of bodily preservation in Tibetan Buddhism I will draw heavily on contemporary 
Buddhists’ understandings of the tradition. Most of the data presented here was collected during 
a one year period of fieldwork in India, Tibet/China and Siberia, in several different Tibetan Buddhist 
communities and cultures where mardung existed. This approach will also enable us to at least briefly 
explore the relationship between the lived experience of Buddhism and its philosophical foundations. 
Whilst not all the Buddhist practitioners interviewed had personally witnessed the phenomenon of 
bodily preservation, typically in my experience when talking about the subject individuals frequently 
use particular cases as a point of reference for their views and beliefs. In recognition of this, and 
in order to make the debate less abstract, I will refer to historical and contemporary cases where 
relevant throughout the discussion. 


Understandings of the Bodily Transformation Process 


The ‘physical’ transformation of the body which results in its preservation is frequently 
understood by Tibetan Buddhist’s as result of the individual’s direct spiritual attainments or 
realisation (rtogs). Parallels can be drawn here with the work of Ritzinger and Bingenheimer who 
conclude their study of bodily preservation in Chinese Buddhism by proposing that evidence from 
historical sources support the assumption that “the origins of mummification are to be sought in 
a Buddhist notion of the transformative effect of attainment on the body” (2006, 88). Whilst 
the narrative of spiritual realisation is commonplace, there are a number of possible practices and 
philosophical explanations which inform these understandings. 
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Drukpa Kagyu tulku Choegyal Rinpoche attributes the phenomenon of mardung to 
the practice of Dzogchen, seeing it as a lower stage on the progression towards the ideal of attaining 
‘ja’ lus, or a ‘Rainbow body’. Bodily preservation, “is not the very highest stage, it is quite a good 
stage, like relics they are about the same”.° Dzogchen is itself part of the broader school of Tantra 
or Vajrayana, whose practitioners strive to attain an understanding and control of the ‘Vajra body’ 
(sku rdo rje). Tantric teachings and practices place significant emphasis on the importance and 
potentiality of the physical body. Although in Mahayana Buddhism the attainment of human form 
is often seen as auspicious because it provides a vehicle for carrying out bodhisattva activities, 
“in Vajrayana the value of the body lies in the very structure of the physical body itself. The human 
body is valuable not only because of what can be done with it, but also because of what it actually is” 
(Williams in Coakley 1997, 221). 


266s 


The Vajra or ‘illusionary body’ “is not physical in the normal, gross sense but rather energetic 
or psychic in nature” (Ray 2002b, 231-2). It comprises of a series of ‘psychic centers’ of chakras 
(‘khor lo) connected by nadis (rtsa) or subtle channels along which the prana (rlung) or energy 
currents of the body travel, and where bindu (thig /e) or the ‘mind essence’ also manifests. Through 
inner yogic practice the practitioner works with the subtle energies and winds in the body, which 
are inextricably related to and condition the state of the mind, in an attempt to “loosen the karmic 
blockages” in the energy flow, which have accumulated over the course of numerous lifetimes 
(see Ray 2003b, Ch. 11). In short resolving or overcoming these karmic blockages results in 
increased spiritual development which in its most progressive form culminates in the attainment of 
‘enlightenment’; “thus the winds are said to be the root of samsara and nirvana” (Williams in Coakley 
1997, 22 from Donden 1986: 63-4). 


As Paul Williams reveals, the understanding and control of the Vajra body is intimately 
related to deity yoga, during which the meditator visualizes the form and attributes of an enlightened 
deity or yidam and then integrates one’s own being with them (Williams in Coakely 1997, 224). 
When an individual has perfected this practice they are believed quite literally to transform both 
physically and mentally into the deity. As a result of this process they acquire a subtle ‘enjoyment 
body’, or sambhogakaya (longs sku), which resides in a celestial dimension only accessible to 
beings with high levels of realization. It is here that deities and Buddhas exist in glorious spiritual 
manifestations teaching and perfecting the dharma for the good of all sentient beings. As Choegyal 
Rinpoche suggests, these beings are believed to have attained profound realizations, one of which 
is an attitude of pure and boundless compassion, or bodhicitta. 


The sambhogakaya is one of the three bodies, or trikaya, of an enlightened being; the other 
two being the nirmanakaya (sprul sku) a Buddha’s ‘physical’ presence and the dharmakaya 
(chos sku), or the ‘body of enlightened qualities’; although in fact at different points in history 
anywhere between two to five different bodies have been proposed (see Makransky 1997; 
Williams 1993). The relationship between the three bodies is complex and nuanced, however “even 
when one attains the pure illusory body and can rapidly reach Buddhahood it remains possible to 
use one’s coarse physical body if that would be of benefit to sentient beings” (Williams 1997, 225). 
A being of such high realization is widely believed to be able to manifest in a variety of different 
physical forms, such as in animal form as in the Jatakas, and perform various miracles or siddhis. 
It is relatively easy to see how Buddhists might then formulate the understanding that mardung is 
> The interview with Choegyal Rinpoche was carried out at the Jangchub Jong Buddhist Institute of H.E. Dorzong 
Rinpoche, near Palampur, Himachal Pradesh on the 22nd May 2006. 
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just one of a number of ways in which a highly realized being might employ their spiritual powers 
for the benefit of others. 


However, according to Buddhist philosophy it would be wrong to simply to conceive of 
the transformation process as purely ‘physical’. The level and nature of spiritual realization required 
to achieve bodily preservation is believed to profoundly alter the practitioner’s view of the embodied 
state, the physical world, and conceptions of existence. Whilst by its nature the condition of 
enlightenment has historically proven challenging to conceive of and articulate, one of the primary 
ways in which this predicament has been attempted in Mahayana Buddhism has been through 
the highly influential “Buddha nature’ (bde gshegs snying po) or Tathagatagarbha doctrine. In common 
with numerous Buddhist concepts the precise definition of Buddha nature is contested. Paul Williams 
has revealed discrepancies in germane texts such as the Zathagatagarbha and Mahaparinirvana 
Sutras and this has led to a number of interpretations and understandings by different philosophical 
schools (Williams 1989, Ch.5). 


However, whilst differences do exist, the Tathagatagarbha doctrine is popularly interpreted 
as affirming that the true or primordial state of all beings is that of Buddha nature, and therefore all 
sentient beings possess the inherent potential for enlightenment. It is only obscuration by ignorance 
and defilements that prevents beings from realizing their true state, and in fact it is only in perception 
that nirvana is distinguished from samsara (khor wa). Subsequently, as Mills aptly summarizes: 


[I}Jnstead of attaining enlightenment—or Buddhahood—meaning a departure from the world, 
Mahayana philosophers saw the nature of Buddhahood as an attainment of omniscience 
and, in certain respects omnipotence, whilst at the same time... Buddhas were seen as being 
able to ‘act’ in the world through localized manifestations, or ‘bodies’ (sku), whose actions 
responded to the sufferings of the world through ‘skillful means’ (2003, 267). 


It is impossible to do complete justice to these intricate concepts in this short discussion, 
and in fact many Buddhists believe that the relationships between the different bodies of enlightened 
beings require a significant amount of time and practice to fully comprehend.° However, as a means 
by which to attempt to explore Buddhists’ views on the physical state of mardung this outline does 
have some limited use. In perhaps overly simplistic terms, on attaining certain spiritual realizations 
the practitioner comprehends that he has always been a Buddha and always possessed the qualities 
and bodily manifestations of one. Consequently, rather than some sort of physical transformation 
taking place during the realization process, it is more accurate to suggest that the opposite is true. 
It is the practitioner’s understanding and mental state which alters to realizing that the ‘physical’ 
body is in fact inherently empty of any attributes, and exists in an array of increasing subtle forms 
and dimensions, which can be manipulated for altruistic purposes. The spiritual realizations are often 
conceived of and understood in terms of knowledge of the ‘nature of things as they truly are’, 
the realization of emptiness (S. Sinyata, W. stong pa nyid), and in its most extreme interpretation, 
the attainment of enlightenment or Buddhahood. 


° For more information see Cozort 2005; Williams 1993, 1997; Ray 2002b; Hopkins 1990 amongst others. 
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A less common conception of the ‘physical’ state of the mardung, but one that is not 
infrequent in communities where cases exist today, Itigelov Khambo Lama in Buryatiya and 
the mardung of Sanglak Tenzin in the Spiti valley, India being two examples, is the belief that 
a measure of consciousness of the individual remains in the body; in short they are still ‘alive’. 
A monk in a monastery on the outskirts of Lhasa revealed how this was believed to be possible: 


There is also one practice called ‘gog pai. To describe this meditation is very hard but there 
are some practitioners who can go into this deep meditation, and they seem dead but they 
are not dead. They can stay like this for thousands of years. There is no time limit. When 
they come out of meditation they are just the same. It is extremely rare. (Monk, Nethang 
Drolma Lhakhang 2007). 


Some Buddhists believe the practitioner remains in this state in order to be reborn in a more 
auspicious place or time.’ The belief in advanced spiritual beings having the ability to determine 
their rebirth is a common belief in Tibetan Buddhism, perhaps best exemplified by the vow of 
the practitioner par excellence, the Bodhisattva, who consciously rejects the attainment of enlightenment 
in order to be reborn to help the liberation of all other sentient beings. The notion of an eschatological 
motivation for bodily preservation also has precedents in Buddhist literature and other cases of 
bodily preservation. John Strong in his study of the relics of Buddha Sakyamuni reveals that that: 


[T]he first “master of the Dharma,” the elder Mahakasyapa, for example, is not even 
cremated after he parinirvanizes. Instead, his entire body (or alternatively, his whole skeleton 
[asthisamghdta]) is enshrined intact underneath the mountain Kukkutapada, where it will 
remain until the advent of the next Buddha Maitreya (2004, 46). 


Parallels can also be drawn here with the founder of the Shingon branch of Japanese Buddhism 
Kikai, also known as Kobo Daishi an honorary title meaning ‘Great Teacher who promulgated 
the true teachings’. The lifetime and achievements of Kikai have achieved legendary status in Japan, 
and even in death he maintained his god-like status. Hakeda records how “in the memory of 
the faithful, the image of his death remained unearthly. Kukai had not died but had merely entered into 
eternal Samadhi and was still quite alive on Mt. Koya as a savior to all suffering people” (1972, 60). 
On death it was believed that Kikai had become a ‘Buddha in this very body’ (Sokushinj6butsugi). 
Bernard Faure suggests that: 


[I]n Japan the cult of the so-called sokushin butsu had a distinct eschatological connotation. 
It was explicitly linked to the legend of Mahakasyapa entering into samadhi to wait for 
the coming of the future Buddha, Maitreya. The legend of Ktkai’s “becoming a Buddha 
in this very body” on Koyasan is based on that of Mahakasyapa (Faure in Law 1995, 216). 


7 A typical response in the village of Ghue in the Spiti valley where the body of Sanglak Tenzin remains would be 


something like the following; “He is dead but his atman remains inside his body. People of this power can chose their 
place of rebirth and he remains deep down inside his body waiting for a more auspicious time to be reborn. We believe 
this age is not so good so he is probably waiting for Sat yuga to be reborn.” Extract from interview with Lobsang, 
Ki Gompa, Ki; 21/04/ 2006. 
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Buddhist Understandings of the Tradition of Bodily Preservation 


Having suggested several philosophical influences on which understandings of 
the transformation of the physical body are premised I will now attempt to establish some 
justifications for the widespread acceptance of the tradition and the reverence afforded to mardung. 


A frequent explanation for bodily preservation often proposed by Tibetan Buddhists is that it 
is an indication of the advanced spiritual state of the deceased individual. This explanation however 
presents us with the first of several apparent inconsistencies. Evidently spontaneous preservation 
is invariably seen as a result of highly advanced spiritual attainments. However, although artificial 
preservation in no way precludes the spiritual adeptness of the subject, in fact all the evidence 
suggests that artificial preservation is invariably seen to indicate the advanced spiritual state of 
the individual. The argument that “only spiritually advanced individuals are preserved” would seem 
to be a relatively unconvincing justification for such a persistent and widespread belief. However, 
a more persuasive explanation becomes clearer if we assess the tradition of artificial preservation 
within the context of wider beliefs and accounts concerning the death process, and practitioners’ 
views about the agency and role of mardung. 


David Germano in his article “Living Relics of the Buddha(s) in Tibet’ reveals that according 
to the dzogchen teaching The Blazing Relics Tantra, natural manifestations such as lights and 
earthquakes are among “a quintet of signs marking saintly death”, images on bones, small spheres 
emerging from cremated remains, and sounds being the other three (Germano & Trainor 2004, 
51-91). Ling Rinpoche the senior tutor of His Holiness the 14 Dalai Lama died on 
the 25" December 1983. On the recommendation of the Dalai Lama his body was artificially 
preserved and is presently kept in the Dalai Lama’s personal temple. The following account of his 
death is taken from an official biography on the FPMT website: 


In the early hours of the morning of his entrance into the state of peace, on Christmas day, 
the weather became turbulent and strong winds swept across Dharamsala, with much agitation. 
The same phenomenon recurred after dark, with thunder and lightning, and left a blanket of 
snow. A few days later... there was a mild earthquake in the Dharamsala area... Wondrous 
cloud formations were seen throughout this period. (Sherpa Tulku 1984) 


Another contemporary account of this phenomenon has been recorded during the death 
rituals carried out for the highly respected Kalu Rinpoche, who died on Wednesday 10 May, 1989. 
Kalu Rinpoche’s body was also preserved and: 


“TW ]hen it was brought to the monastery, lots of lights and special rainbows appeared in 
the sky. It was an unusual day in this part of the country. This reveals that an awakened mind 
can affect nature” (Mullin 1986, 45). 


‘Official’ reports and firsthand accounts also describe how on the point of death Ling 
Rinpoche entered into a state of meditative absorption which lasted for two weeks (Elias & Sofman 
2002, 57; Kangyur Rinpoche 2006; Konchok Tenzin 2007; Sherpa Tulku 1984). During this period 
his body remained in perfect condition and sounds of celestial music and the melodious chanting 
of male and female voices were heard from the room where his body lay (Kangyur Rinpoche 2006; 
Sherpa Tulku 1984). This state is widely known in Tibetan Buddhism and “‘is the practice of tuk-dam 
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(thugs dam)’, when a yogi retreats to the heart in death meditation” (Mullin 1986, 103). Biographical 
accounts of the death of accomplished masters often record this intermediate state when the physical 
body appears ‘dead’ but the consciousness remains present within the body (Blackman 1997; Sogyal 
Rinpoche 2002, 6). “If a person is an accomplished meditator, consciousness can sometimes remain 
for days or even months. For example, one of the previous Panchen Lamas remained in his body in 
meditation for almost a year after he stopped breathing. During this time the body showed no signs 
of decomposition” (Mullin 1986, 79). 


In the case of Ling Rinpoche, reports also reveal that throughout the actual preservation 
process there were numerous indications of the advanced spiritual status of the deceased Rinpoche. 
Lisa Sofman who was responsible for the embalming of Ling Rinpoche recalls that although 
the Rinpoche was aged eighty-one when he died his body had an ‘unnaturally’ young appearance; 
“it was golden and it was wrinkleless and it was like a 16-year-old”. Glen Mullin reveals that 
the youthful appearance of Ling Rinpoche’s body has a precedent in Tibetan history. The First Dalai 
Lama “remained in meditation for thirty days without any signs of death. His body transformed 
from that of an old man into that of a youth, and emanated lights so radiant that few could bear 
even to look upon him” (1986, 105—6).? Kangyur Rinpoche relayed another instance whereby 
the spiritual attainments of Ling Rinpoche were believed to have been confirmed through a physical 
manifestation after death. 


[A]fter a few months his body had become dry...and so one very special sign we have seen. 
We believe that Ling Rinpoche is the reincarnation of Yamantaka Buddha. So we have seen 
Yamantaka Buddha’s name in Sanskrit on his forehead. Before it was not really clear, slowly, 
slowly the body dried and then it became very clear. The mantra of Yamantaka. This is 
really amazing. It just came itself (2006). 


Dan Martin also reveals a record of this phenomenon in the writings of Sanggye Dorje. 
He recounts that on examination of the Sakya scholar Kunga Gyaltsen’s remains, “[I]n the middle 
and top of his head were pure and vivid images of Hevajra and Manjugosa. In the area of his forehead 
was the divine assemblage of Cakrasavara” (1992, 188). Similarly the work of Pabongka Rinpoche 
also “refers to the ability of advanced yogins to condense their meditative realizations and 
absorptions on to and within their bodies, thus leaving behind bodily remains inscribed with their 
spiritual practice” (Mills 2003, 267). 


The examples presented here suggest that even when a more spontaneous form of 
preservation does not take place there are often any number of other indications of the spiritual 
qualities of the individual that justify and legitimate the decision to keep the body. Typically unusual 
natural phenomena occur during the initial stages of the dying process, and evidence suggests that 
the state of thugs dam is a fundamental aspect of the decision making process. Whilst by no means 
are all practitioners who enter into thugs dam are preserved, all accounts of individuals whose 
bodies are kept include a report of this phenomenon. Indeed, even when artificial techniques are used 
in preserving the body, the state of preservation is often conceived of and talked about in terms of 
an extension of thugs dam; a point also recognized by Sharf in The Idolization of Enlightenment: 
On Mummification of Ch’an Masters in Medieval China (1999, 9). 


8 My addition of term in extended Wylie transliteration. 
According to Mullin (1986) references to this event can be found in the two main biographies of the 1st Dalai Lama 


‘The String of Gems’ (Norbu- ‘pheng-ba) and ‘The Twelve Wonderous Deeds’ (mDzad-pa-ngo-mtshar-bcu-nyis). 
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Altruism 


Many Buddhists also conceive of the phenomenon as an act of altruism by the deceased. 
Itigelov Khambo Lama in Buryatiya is a contemporary example whereby Buddhists believe that 
the preservation of his body was an event predetermined by the deceased Lama in order to assist in 
the revitalization and re-establishment of Buddhism following the demise of the prevailing Soviet 
communist ethos. This reading of bodily preservation is relatively common amongst Tibetan 
Buddhists, and can certainly be seen to be consistent with the qualities and characteristics of 
a spiritually advanced individual. There are obvious precedents in Buddhist tradition and history. 
One can draw parallels between this conception of mardung and Reiko Ohnuma’s work on the genre 
of writings she terms ‘dehaddana’ or ‘gift-of-the-body’ stories. In these accounts, many of which 
are found in the jatakas, bodhisattvas are often depicted as giving the gift of their body to others; 
“the bodhisattva’s body is clearly intended to serve as a symbol for the Buddha’s dharma, and 
thus, the bodhisattva’s gift of his body (dehadana) is made parallel to the Buddha’s gift of dharma 
(dharmadanay”’ (Ohnuma 1998, 325). 


Ohnuma also notes that stories often recounting bodhisattva’s gift of their body to others 
“were extremely popular in Indian Buddhism, appearing in innumerable variations throughout 
the history of the literary tradition and exerting a profound influence on Buddhist art, philosophy, 
and culture. They exist in the literature of all Mainstream Buddhist schools and (unlike many 
other types of stories) seem to fully retain their popularity within the literature of the Mahayana” 
(1998, 323). The accounts of predetermined resolutions (S. adhisthanas) made by the Buddha 
concerning the enshrinement of various bodily relics popular in South East Asia and Sri Lanka 
(Strong 2004, 150-1), and the Zer tradition in Tibetan Buddhism are two other notable examples; 
particularly when bodily relics are considered in terms of ‘seeds’ of dharma, as proposed by Swearer 
and Premchit in their Legend of Queen Cama (1998). 


Faith 


Inextricably linked to altruism is the conception that the mardung can be used for 
the generation of faith both in the individual teacher, and more generally in the Buddhist philosophy 
and teachings. Buddhist monk Konchock Tenzin: 


The Lamas have gone on beyond and we are no longer able to meet them directly. His Holiness 
has Ling Rinpoche’s body in his private chapel and is able to pray to it and remember his 
teacher. They act as a basis for this. For example, we place pictures in our houses (of our 
Lamas) and also we place statues of our teachers which are made to resemble them, but it 
is not certain that they are really similar to the actual person. If you have the actual body 
then the faith of the mind will be much firmer. (2007). 


Many Buddhists I have spoken with attest to a deepening of devotion in the deceased master 
as well as a strengthening of belief in the dharma after personally witnessing a preserved body. 
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Speaking more specifically about gratuitous accounts of Bodhisattvas sacrificing their 
physical body, but in many ways equally relevant to this discussion, Reiko Ohnuma suggests that 
the emotional response inspired by ‘sacrificing’ the human body plays an important role for many 
Buddhists in strengthening their faith and belief in the dharma: 


The bodhisattva’s gruesome and intensely physical gift of his body, I would argue, 
is used to concretize, instantiate, and “embody” the more abstract and bloodless notion of 
the Buddha’s gift of dharma to living beings... despite being extolled over and over again 
throughout Buddhist literature, the Buddha’s gift of dharma remains a fairly abstract notion 
that seems to lack emotional appeal. Because the Buddha is so perfected and so detached, 
we do not get a sense that the gift of dharma really costs him anything. From a doctrinal 
perspective, of course, perhaps there is no reason why it should, and yet, as human beings 
(and as readers), I believe, we demand that sense of cost, of deprivation, of sacrifice. 
Thus, I would argue that the Buddha’s gift of dharma is not only concretized but also given 
the emotional weight it truly demands when it is symbolized by the bodhisattva’s miraculous 
and unbelievable deed of sacrificing his own body (Ohnuma 1998, 357). 


A similar strengthening of an emotional bond to the deceased was certainly an experience 
of many Buddhists I spoke to who had witnessed the phenomenon. 


Merit & Blessings 


A further facet inexorably related to the altruistic reading of the preservation process is 
the widely held belief that mardung provides a basis for the generation of merit. This conception 
evidently has strong resonances with beliefs about relics and Buddhist observances and practices 
more generally, and prayers and offerings made to the body are often believed to generate positive 
merit for the individual. A development on this theme is that some Tibetan Buddhists also believe 
that mardung retain the power to bestow blessings on devotees. Conceptions of the nature of 
the blessings again vary widely; ranging from merit which can assist with fortuitous future births, 
to significant interventions in an individual’s present lifetime such as the ‘miraculous’ healing of 
serious diseases. Furthermore, opinions also differ over the extent of the agency of the mardung 
in conferring blessings, with some Buddhists believing that the blessings are: a) generated by 
the compassion of the teacher and the innate power of the mardung; b) are in fact a result of 
the power of one’s own devotion; or c) are to varying degrees a combination of both these conceptions. 


In talking with Buddhists many invoke the widely known tale of ‘The Dog’s Tooth’ in order 
to qualify their beliefs about the power of the mardung. Kevin Trainor interestingly proposes that 
this popular story may well reflect a Mahayanist critique of the relic cult, emphasizing the view that 
everything is believed to be imbued with Buddha nature. He goes on to suggest that this belief is 
in direct contrast to “the dominant ethos of the Theravada relic cult... (which) has been concerned 
to trace the relics back to a historical person” (1997, 165), thereby implying that their efficacy is 
dependent on their authenticity. Although many Buddhists believe faith does play some role in 
the attainment of merit and blessings, many also suggested that the preserved body did retain 
some form of objective residual power. Chokyi Nyima Rinpoche outlines the scriptural support for 
this belief: 
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The tantras explain that after the passing of one’s guru, and while his kudung, his body, 
is still kept, his mind of original wakefulness has departed into a state of unbound vastness. 
Many texts describe how during the first 49 days the kudung has power and blessings. 
Therefore, it is taught that when in the presence of the kudung, if we disciples supplicate him 
and mingle our minds with his we receive blessings swifter than if he was still in his body. 
In particular, someone who is a practitioner of mind essence can have great enhancement 
by sitting near the kudung, supplicating one-pointedly, and resting in the state of 
indivisible mind. This is described as the king of enhancements. Jamg6n Kongtriil Lodré 
Thaye mentioned this in his writings many times (1996). 


Despite the time limitations detailed by Chékyi Nyima Rinpoche many Buddhists I spoke 
to believed that the period when it is possible to communicate and receive blessings was indefinite. 
The level of conviction in this belief was aptly illustrated in a practice carried out during 
the preservation of Ling Rinpoche. The barley flour which was used to drawn the oil from 
the deceased Rinpoche’s body was rolled in small balls, or tsha tsha, and distributed to the Tibetan 
community. Many devotees then ate them believing that in doing so a small degree of the qualities 
of deceased Rinpoche would be transferred to them. Demiéville also recognized the existence of 
this practice in Tibet, although he suggested the external application of the paste was a more 
common practice (1965, 160). 


John Strong reveals that in The Questions of King Milinda the Venerable Nagasena offers 
a threefold explanation for the residual power of bodily relics of Buddhist saints after they have 
‘departed’ from the world; “by virtue of the resolve and faith of devotees, by virtue of the actions of 
gods, and by virtue of a resolution (adhitthana) made by the parinirvanized saint in question prior to 
his death” (2004, 151). Whilst there is little evidence in my experience for practitioners considering 
the second of these stipulations, clearly a belief in a combination of the first and the third of these 
conditions are often held by Tibetan Buddhists. However, it would also seem fair to suggest that 
a precise understand of how blessings were attained or bestowed was rarely articulated and 
participants usually did not express the extent to which they could be attributed to the individual 
or the power of the deceased. A perhaps typical response in this situation would be something like, 
“There are three factors that enable you to get a blessing from a mardung; your own faith, the power 
of the Lama, and karmic relationship. The main is the faith but the others also play an important 
part” (Monk, Sera monastery, Lhasa 2007). 


The Role of Ritual Consecration 


Many Tibetan Buddhists also believe that the ritual consecration of the body plays an integral 
role in the ‘re-empowerment’ of the mardung after preservation. Lisa Sofman who was instrumental 
in the embalming the Dalai Lama’s teacher Ling Rinpoche revealed that during the consecration 
ceremony (rab gnas) the ‘spirit’ of Ling Rinpoche was invited to return to the body. This description 
is comparable to a response given by Venerable Karma Gelek Yuthok to Chandra Reedy during his 
study into the opening of consecrated Tibetan bronze statues; ““A capable holy Buddhist priest invites 
the real Buddha or Buddhist deity depicted by the statue in its spirit form to inhabit the statue and 
then seals it to abide permanently unto the end of the world” (1991, 30). As Donald Swearer notes, 
“In the Dge-lugs-pa tradition of Tibetan Buddhism, the most widely used consecration manual was 
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composed by Khri-byang Rin-po-che (1901-81) based on a text written by the first Panchen Lama 
in the early seventeenth century” (2004, 222). 


In her study Reedy also describes how “The consecration ceremony first purifies an image 
in order to make it suitable for habitation by the Buddha or other deity involved. Then it invests 
the statue with the power and presence of that deity. Unless it has been consecrated, a statue is not 
considered suitable for use in religious practices” (Reedy 1991, 14). Yale Bentor in her work on ritual 
consecration proposes that in the transformation and subsequent empowerment of ritual objects: 


“[T]hree central Mahayana philosophical notions underlie the ritual: the three bodies (rikaya) 
of the Buddha, emptiness (Sunyata), and the doctrine of two truths” (Swearer 2004, 223). 


Although perhaps not formally ritualized, practitioner’s justifications of bodily preservation 
often invoked comparable ideas and philosophies. As we have already seen the doctrines of trikaya 
and sunyata are integral to many Buddhist’s philosophical understandings of the preserved body 
and the maintenance of the tradition. 


Interestingly in my experience the doctrine of two truths was most often invoked by 
participants when faced with the apparent contradiction between bodily preservation and the historical 
Buddha’s teachings. The existence of tradition has led some Buddhists such as Suzuuki Bokushui 
to suggest that: 


“the whole idea is an insult to Sakyamuni’s teachings of the impermanence of all compound 
things, and cannot be praised” (1986, 283). 


Kevin Trainor also recognizes an apparent contradiction in relation to the practice of relic 
veneration in his discussion of the argument over, and subsequent division of, the Buddha’s remains 
in the Mahaparinibbdna —sutta. 


This episode lays bare a fundamental tension inherent in the Buddhist relic cult, even 
as it illuminates its appeal. Relics, as material objects that one can possess, fully engage 
the human capacity for attachment and manipulation. Therein lies part of the attraction... 
there is something potentially disturbing about this in the terms of the Buddhist ideal of 
nonattachment. Relics can be objects of desire; they encourage the human tendency to cling... 
The episode serves to instruct the faithful that the Buddha’s relics are worthy of veneration, 
while it simultaneously demonstrates the potential threat that the practice represents to 
the tradition’s fundamental religious ideals (1997, 119-20). 


In my experience Tibetan Buddhists often cited the difference between ultimate and 
relative truths as a means by which to explain apparent contradictions between their views and 
beliefs and Buddhist doctrine. The ways of enlightened beings are simply beyond comprehension, 
and the belief that bodies of spiritual masters were not subject to the same ideals and rules as 
normal people were common explanations. Furthermore attachment to relics was seen as a relatively 
acceptable and justified response, but one ultimately of no significance when considered in relation 
to the emptiness of inherent existence. Others suggested that although the state of mardung might 
imply impermanence this was only the relative truth, and in fact in my experience most Tibetans 
did not seem to believe that the body would remain indefinitely. 
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In Summary 


As this short discussion has attempted to demonstrate, a wide range of philosophical ideas 
and concepts are employed by Buddhists to understand the preservation process and the agency and 
authority of the preserved bodies. From the perspective of contemporary practitioners frequently 
the phenomenon of bodily preservation was seen to have its roots in tantric practices and the latent 
potential of Buddha nature inherent in every human being. Whilst it is impossible to generalize, 
and evidently in day to day life most Buddhists understand the body as having inherently 
‘physical’ attributes, ethnographic evidence supports the assumption that in certain conditioned 
contexts many Tibetan Buddhists do display some willingness and level of understanding in accepting 
the inherently empty nature of the physical world and illusionary nature of embodiment. When faced 
with ‘unusual’ natural phenomena such as bodily preservation, many Tibetan Buddhists displayed 
no apparent difficulty in unquestionably accepting the relationship between Buddhist philosophy 
and apparently esoteric conceptions of embodiment and the physical world. 


Whist understandings about how the process by which body becomes preserved are relatively 
uniform, as I have attempted to demonstrate contemporary perceptions about the function and role 
of the mardung are more diverse, and at times even contradictory. Philosophical ideas and concepts 
of emptiness, embodiment, eschatology, merit, blessings, and the nature of enlightenment are drawn 
on and negotiated in order to create understanding and meaning about the tradition. Whilst the lack 
of any specific doctrinal or scriptural support for the tradition goes some way to explaining this 
variance, I would also strongly argue that context plays a significant role in shaping this process; 
a point also noted by Sharf in his study of the Chinese tradition (1992). The role and function of 
mardung were often understood in relation to a particular event or situation, and Buddhists appear 
to draw on existing knowledge and beliefs in order to give the mardung philosophical and doctrinal 
legitimacy in relation to existing contextual factors. Furthermore, the fact that the tradition can be 
explained by existing beliefs and knowledge in turn reciprocally validates pre-existing beliefs and 
philosophical understandings. Whilst certainly not intending to trivialize the matter, in short 
Buddhists make the best use of the knowledge they have at their disposal to make sense of 
a phenomenon of which they may have little direct experience, and this process maintains and 
validates existing knowledge. 


However, due to the diversity of contexts in which mardung are situated or can occur 
perhaps inevitably in some cases it results in different, even mutually exclusive, understandings. 
In my experience Buddhists rarely suggested another conception was wrong, but understood 
and articulated these contradictions in the form of relative truths. Additionally, differences in 
understandings or practices were often attributed to the deceased’s ‘skill in means’ (S. upaya-kausalya; 
W. thabs mkhas); the body was left for different reasons for different individuals depending on their 
needs and predispositions. 


In light of the process by which instances of bodily preservation acquires meaning and 
legitimacy it is also necessary to offer some initial observations on the relationship between the lived 
tradition of mardung and the philosophy which is used by Buddhists to legitimize and justify it. 
It seems apparent that in the process of formulating understandings and assimilating bodily 
preservation into existing belief structures, practitioners are continually re-interpreting the tradition 
and underpinning philosophy in a form that is appropriate to, and enhances the relevant and 
immediate needs and conditions. A simplistic and linear understanding of how knowledge is gained 
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and exchanged appears to bear little resemblance to the fluid and dynamic process of negotiation 
and assimilation which serves to renew and make relevant the tradition in a wide variety of contexts. 
It also fails to recognize the integral and dynamic role practitioners play in informing and 
sustaining the tradition. 


As highlighted at the outset of this discussion, bodily preservation in the Tibetan 
Buddhist tradition has so far been largely neglected by scholars. Whilst this study has attempted 
to understand the philosophy underpinning of the tradition predominantly from the perspective of 
Buddhist practitioners, there is evidently still considerable work to do in this area. Whilst ostensibly 
a subject of relatively limited relevance, as the burgeoning study of Buddhist relics and relic 
veneration has demonstrated, studies in this area have the rich potential to offer greater insights 
into a wide range of Buddhist concepts, and the complex relationship between Buddhist practice, 
philosophy and doctrine. It is hoped this study will go some way to stimulating further debate and 
developments in this fascinating area. 
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Introduction: 


The set of contemplations known variously as ‘the four mind-turning reflections’ or 
‘the common preliminary practices’ appear in some form in various Buddhist traditions, and 
incorporate reflections on the preciousness of life, on death and impermanence, on karmic actions 
and consequences, and on the sufferings of cyclical existence. In the Tibetan traditions where this 
practice is formulated as part of the initial scope of ‘lamrim’ meditations, our inevitable death is 
linked to the trajectory of subsequent rebirth, and human suffering is placed in the context of our 
ultimate liberation and enlightenment. The Buddhist practitioner is encouraged to contemplate these 
‘facts of life’ in order to develop the motivation for further practice and a greater insight into reality. 


However, in certain Western Buddhist contexts, where a belief in rebirth or even 
enlightenment cannot be taken for granted (due to cultural residues of Christianity and 
the countervailing prevalence of atheism and secularism), and such beliefs are even presented as 
optional, the repeated discussion and contemplation of suffering and death tends to be undertaken 
out of their broader philosophical context. The consequent focus on death and suffering in isolation 
can produce unintended effects that are psychologically unhealthy, particularly for those who are 
susceptible to depressive illness: ruminating on negative future events (such as suffering and death), 
without the leaven of positive future events (such as liberation and enlightenment), leads easily to 
mind-states such as pessimism and nihilism, as has been proven by primary research in the field of 
mental health studies by Nolen-Hoeksema and others. This paper thus provides a critique of some 
aspects of the teaching in the group known as Friends of the Western Buddhist Order (also known 
as Tiratna) on the grounds that its secular and agnostic tendencies can misrepresent the Dharma, 
in ways that could prove counterproductive or even harmful to some. 


The paper encourages the development of a holistic context of ‘right view’ in Buddhist 
teachings, so that such reflections can instead realize their potential for increased insight and mental 
well-being in the practitioner. The original Buddhist teachings of the Four Noble Truths and 
the Twelve Links of Conditioned Existence constitute a more positive framework into which these 
challenging contemplations can be fitted (as provided by the Dhammacakkappavattana, Sammaditthi 
and Mahahatthipadopama Suttas from the Samyutta and Majjhima Nikaya collections of the Pali 
canon): the Third Noble Truth, pointing to the possibility of the cessation of suffering, is the crucial 
gateway that distinguishes Buddhist soteriology from mere endurance of life and makes spiritual 
practice possible and worthwhile. Furthermore, starting from Buddhaghosa’s discussion of 
the suitability of certain meditational practices for particular temperaments, a different balance of 
practices can be recommended for the practitioner who is prone to low mood. Thus when practiced 
correctly Buddhism has beneficial results to offer for the welfare of those whose mental health is 
most at risk but has potentially the most to gain. 
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Contexts - the institutions and the impetus: 


The impetus for this paper derives from two experiences I had on a regular weekly basis. 
One was a Buddhist study group where we read various formulations of the Dharma and discussed 
their application to our lives; the other was reflecting on this experience before the group with 
a close friend. My friend Josie and I had both spent several years studying and practicing with two 
successive Buddhist organizations; my own meditation practice began in 1995 and I had formally 
become a Buddhist in 2004. Having for some time been part of a group known as the Friends of 
the Western Buddhist Order (or ‘FWBO’, now known as ‘Tiratna’), first Josie and then I moved to 
an organization called the New Kadampa Tradition (or ‘NKT’), with which for various reasons we 
both later became disillusioned. I underwent some independent Dharma study through an online 
course with a different organization, but gradually drifted back to the FWBO and its ‘mitra studies 
group’ in 2008; whereas Josie became disillusioned and stopped practicing yet remained nostalgic 
for the positive elements of Buddhism we experienced.! 


Josie and I have both suffered from depressive illness, she from self-diagnosed dysthymia 
(a chronic low mood that falls within the depression spectrum, with additional episodes of major 
depression),” and I from clinically-diagnosed seasonal affective disorder (a form of depression with 
seasonally-fluctuating symptoms).* One reason for our concern and ambivalence towards 
the Buddhist teaching and contexts we had experienced was that certain aspects of the teaching in 
these groups appeared to worsen our symptoms of depression and increase our malaise. Since 
Buddhism purported to offer a more constructive state of mind and an increased sense of benevolence, 
we were nonplussed and frustrated with these instances of what we termed ‘depressive Dharma’, 
but also keen to analyze what might have gone wrong. The aim of this paper is not to critique 
the western adaptation of a guru-based approach to group structure and the interpersonal difficulties 
that can arise from this system in organizations like the NKT.‘ Instead I wish to discuss the Dharma 
teaching that formed the content of the FWBO’s Mitra Studies group during one particular 
module based on ‘the four reminders’. My studies and reactions during that module formed 
the initial foundation for this response and contribution. In this sense then this paper begins from 
a point of self-ethnography but draws on both Buddhist sources and research in mental health in 
order to move to a broader and more objective perspective. 


' This paper has been written in consultation with Josie and has her full support and approval. 


‘Dysthymic disorder is a chronic, low-grade depressive condition that affects as many as 6% of individuals in 
the community.... Although dysthymic disorder is characterized by mild to moderate symptoms, more than 75% 
of individuals with dysthymic disorder have exacerbations that meet the criteria for a major depressive episode’ 
(Daniel N. Klein, Stewart A. Shankman, and Suzanne Rose, “Ten-Year Prospective Follow-Up Study of the Naturalistic 
Course of Dysthymic Disorder and Double Depression’, American Journal of Psychiatry 163:5 (2006), pp. 872-80: p. 872). 

3 Timo Partonen and Norman E. Rosenthal, ‘Symptoms and Course of Illness’, in Seasonal Affective Disorder: 
Practice and Research (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2001), pp. 11-18. 

4 Some relatively balanced discussion of the organisation by ex-members and defenders can be found at 
http://buddhismnewkadampa.wordpress.com/ . A historical critique of the NKT, though omitting more recent develop- 
ments, is given by David Kay, Tibetan and Zen Buddhism in Britain: Transplantation, Development and Adaptation 
(London: RoutledgeCurzon, 2004). 
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Contemplating Suffering and Death: 


The set of contemplations that we studied under the name ‘the Four Mind-Turning 
Reflections’ (or ‘the Four Reminders’) in the FWBO comprised ideas about the preciousness of life, 
on death and impermanence, on karmic actions and consequences, and on the sufferings of cyclical 
existence.’ The members of the group were encouraged to contemplate these facets of existence in 
order to develop the motivation for further practice and a greater insight into reality. The origin of 
these reflections is in the traditional Tibetan cycle of meditations known as ‘lamrim’, where they 
form the early stages or ‘initial scope’ of practice. Although the overall inspiration for this cycle, 
and its structure into three parts, came from the 11-century teaching known as ‘Lamp for the Path 
to Enlightenment’ by Atisha, this text itself does not feature the topics under consideration, focusing 
instead mostly on bodhichitta (the altruistic aspiration) and the wisdom of emptiness.° The ‘initial 
scope’ topics were added into later forms of the practice by other teacher—scholars, notably Gampopa 
(1079-1153, an initiator of the Kagyu school of Tibetan Buddhism) and Je Tsongkhapa (1357-1419, 
the founder of the Gelug school).’ Table 1 shows the sequence of reflections in each of these 
traditional redactions, alongside the contents of the two parallel contemporary western sources 
I have studied. (The relevant topics are shaded in grey, with the other contextualizing meditations 
described briefly in italics.) 


The NKT views itself as a Gelugpa tradition following Je Tsongkhapa, and so 
the Meditation Handbook that is a central and compact resource for their lamrim practice® accordingly 
follows the outline of that teacher’s treatise. The meditation on ‘Our Precious Human Life’ reflects on 
how fortunate we are to have been born with sufficient human faculties to study the Dharma, so that 
“we can become free from uncontrolled rebirth and attain the peace of liberation’ (p. 35). Proceeding 
to the contemplation of ‘Death and Impermanence’, one is encouraged to ‘mentally repeat over and 
over again “I may die today, I may die today” (p. 37) in order to remember life’s unpredictability 
and avoid wasting time in mundane pursuits. In the ‘Danger of Lower Rebirth’ reflection that 
follows, the importance of karma is emphasized, and we are asked to generate ‘a strong fear of taking 
rebirth in the lower realms’ as an animal, hungry ghost, or hell being (p. 42). The culmination of this 
sequence is in ‘Going For Refuge’ in which we recognize the power of the Buddha, Dharma, and 
Sangha to ‘permanently eradicate [ ] all our delusions and free [ ] us once and for all from suffering’ 
(p. 43). The final contemplation is on ‘Actions and Their Effects’, which develops conviction in 
the operation of karma and thus a determination to perform only virtuous actions. 


Inall these sources the emphasis is towards possible negative outcomes, which are expressed 
in a serious and potentially terrifying way; reflections that one may die today and even be reborn 
in hell are intended to jolt the practitioner out of any residual complacency.’ In the longer-length 


° These are sometimes referred to as the outer preliminary practices, to distinguish them from another set of (inner) 


preliminary practices, comprising refuge, bodhichitta, purification, mandala offering, and guru yoga (see for example 
The Third Dzogchen Rinpoche and Cortland Dahl, Great Perfection: Outer and Inner Preliminaries (New York: Snow 
Lion Publications, 2007)). 

6 The root text can be found on pp. 151-59 of Atisha’s Lamp for the Path to Enlightenment, with commentary by Geshe 
Sonam Rinchen, trans. and ed. Ruth Sonam (New York: Snow Lion Publications, 1997). 

7 Gampopa’s lamrim text is available in English translation as The Jewel Ornament of Liberation, trans. Herbert 
V. Guenther (Boston and London: Shambala, 1986). Tsongkhapa’s The Great Treatise on the Stages of the Path to 
Enlightenment is published in three volumes (Ithaca, New York: Snow Lion Publications, 2001, 2004, 2003). 

8 Geshe Kelsang Gyatso, The Meditation Handbook (Ulverston: Tharpa Publications, 1995). 

° That Western practitioners may not possess the psychological resilience of the Tibetan practitioners for whom these 
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NKT lamrim handbook, Joyful Path of Good Fortune, the hideous torments of the hell realms and 
the imminence of death are even more strongly labored.'? Nonetheless, the remembrance of our 
inevitable death is shown within the trajectory of subsequent rebirth, and the awareness of human 
suffering is placed in the context of our ultimate liberation and enlightenment, which are at the heart 
of the intermediate and higher scope of the practice.'' The sequence of these contemplations of 
the ‘lower scope’ provides a preparation for the function and destination of the ensuing practices, 
such as renunciation, bodhichitta, tranquil abiding, and the realization of the wisdom of emptiness, 
as they do in the later parts of Tsongkhapa’s treatise. 


In the form that we studied these practices in the FWBO mitra study group, however, 
the contemplations of the lower scope were isolated into a self-contained unit, and were relabeled, 
reinterpreted and trimmed of any extraneous or supporting reflections. The principal study materials 
were not traditional sources but recorded talks by members of the organization, reflecting freely 
(and sometimes tangentially) on what each subject evoked for them.'* Although the material dealt 
with the principal subjects, “The Preciousness and Rarity of Human Life’, “The Transitoriness of 
Life and the Certainty of Death’, ‘Karma and the Consequences of Our Actions’, and ‘The Defects 
and Dangers of Samsara’, the topics of rebirth and enlightenment were not emphasized; when in 
group discussion I referred to rebirth, the typical response from members of the organization was 
along the lines of ‘well yes, if you believe in that’ with the strong implication that it was optional 
or even eccentric. The view that as Westerners we cannot be expected to believe in rebirth (or even 
enlightenment), and that such beliefs are detachable from being a Buddhist, was one of the central 
differences I noticed between the FWBO and other (Tibetan-based) organizations such as the NKT 
(and also the FPMT or Foundation for the Preservation of the Mahayana Tradition), where the view 
was that rebirth and enlightenment are the case and that one had better come to understand them in 
order to proceed with valid practice.'* From the latter perspective, unpicking the doctrine of rebirth 
leads to a weakening of the operations of karma as an explanation for what happens to us in this 
life (such that we have to fall back on the ‘luck of the draw’ in the form of environment and genetics, 
making us powerless to affect our circumstances except in worldly ways); and without the full 
operation of karma the reach of dependent origination is much curtailed,'* potentially leaving little 
of the Buddha’s key philosophical insight remaining.'° 


teachings were intended is attested by the much-circulated account of the Dalai Lama’s astonishment on hearing of 
Westerners’ problems with self-hatred, a concept and phenomenon that simply did not exist in his own culture. See Susan 
Piver, How Not to be Afraid of Your Own Life (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 2007), pp. 76-77. 

'0 Geshe Kelsang Gyatso, Joyful Path of Good Fortune (Ulverston: Tharpa Publications, 1995), pp. 144-88. Gampopa 
is more even-handed in discussing the so-called “happy existences’ of humans, asuras, and gods, but still focusses on their 
‘misery’ (pp. 63-68). 

"" E.g. Gyatso, The Meditation Handbook, pp. 51, 61. 

2 The series of talks is called ‘The Four Mind-Turning Reflections’ and is available for download from the Free 
Buddhist Audio website at http://www. freebuddhistaudio.com/series/details?ser=X25 . The constituent talks (given in 
2005) are as follows: ‘The Four Mind-Turning Reflections’ by Dhammadinna; ‘The Preciousness and Rarity of Human 
Life’ by Dhammadinna; ‘The Transitoriness of Life and the Certainty of Death’ by Vajradarshini; ‘Karma and 
the Consequences of Our Actions’ by Ratnadharini; and ‘The Defects and Dangers of Samsara’ by Maitrey1. 

‘8 Indeed the necessity of accepting rebirth as a working hypothesis as a basic prerequisite for engaging with this practice 
is supported by the implications in Atisha’s root text that there are practitioners of small, middling, and great capacities, 
and that those who ‘seek for themselves no more than the pleasures of cyclic existence’ are those of the least capacity 
(p. 151). The implication is that striving merely to improve one’s lot in this life does not meet the entry requirement for 
spiritual practice (see also Gyatso, The Meditation Handbook, p. 6-7). 

4 Nagapriya, Exploring Karma and Rebirth (Birmingham: Windhorse Publications, 2004), pp. 28-35, 53-56, and passim. 


'S_ ‘Now this has been said by the Blessed One: “One who sees dependent origination sees the Dhamma; one who sees 
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The centrality of rebirth is questioned in the fourth recorded talk of the Mitra Studies course, where 
Ratnadharini acknowledged that ‘the teaching of karma is obviously very bound up with the idea, 
the concept of rebecoming or rebirth’ but claimed nonetheless that ‘you don’t have to necessarily 
embrace both [karma and rebirth]’. Of the latter she reassured her listeners that ‘we don’t have to 
take it on, it’s foreign to our culture; it may take a bit of time to see whether it fits for us, whether it 
makes sense for us’.'° That accepting rebirth is an optional part of being a Buddhist in the FWBO 
is confirmed by the book Exploring Karma and Rebirth by Nagapriya, an ordained member of 
the organization but an overt agnostic on the subject. Nagapriya speculates, ‘Had it emerged from 
a different cultural background, would Buddhism have taught rebirth at all?’, concluding that it is 
not necessary for practice and serves primarily as means of social control and encouragement.'” 
The British Buddhist writer Sangharakshita, who founded the FWBO in the late 1960s, and whose 
books provide the study material for much of the organization’s teaching, set the tone when he 
reflected as follows: 


It must be admitted that the topic of karma and rebirth is not as fashionable in Buddhist 
circles as it used to be. [This is so despite] the central importance of this teaching to all 
schools of Buddhism.... Nowadays many people seem to be able to contemplate with some 
degree of equanimity the possibility that after death they might not continue to exist... 
The present generation of Buddhists are less interested in karma and rebirth, because they 
are more concerned... with realization here and now.'® 


Sangharakshita opines that ‘one cannot isolate the history of Buddhism in the West from Western 
religious history in general’, and that western religious history was dominated by Christianity 
until the later nineteenth century, when, due partly to the prominence of scientific theories such as 
evolution, many people started to rebel intellectually against Christian beliefs and look for alternatives. 
Whilst in the early days of Buddhism’s adoption in the West, Victorians may have found 
the potential for life after death comforting, as it echoed the Christian notion of heaven, throughout 
the twentieth century the scientistic, atheistic worldview has become more widespread and many 
find it implausible that any continuity can survive the death of a body.'? Hence the resistance to such 
doctrines even amongst those wishing to engage in spiritual practice. 


In general, Sangharakshita’s books and the teachings and discussions of the FWBO are 
‘double coded’ such that they can be understood by listeners who accept rebirth in the traditional 
sense but also by those who are interested merely in its weaker sense of ‘the way life unfolds from 
day to day [and] choos[ing] the direction our life will take’.?° Similarly Ratnadharini’s talk states 
that even though the realization of rebirth is said to have been a fundamental part of the Buddha’s 
enlightenment experience, and it is a traditional doctrine held by Buddhist schools through the ages, 
still if we prefer ‘we can see the workings of karma and karma-vipaka simply as they operate in this 


the Dhamma sees dependent origination”’ (Majjhima Nikaya 28.28, Mahahatthipadopama Sutta (‘The Greater Discourse 
on the Simile of the Elephant’s Footprint’), in The Middle Length Discourses of the Buddha, trans. Bhikkhu Nanamoli 
and Bhikkhu Bodhi (Somerville, MA: Wisdom Publications, 1995), pp. 278-85: p. 283). 

‘6 Ratnadharini, ‘Karma and the Consequences of Our Actions’, track 3 (02:30-02:49 and 03:41-03:55). 

" Nagapriya, Exploring Karma and Rebirth, pp. 131-32. 

‘8 Sangharakshita, What is the Dharma? The Essential Teachings of the Buddha (Birmingham: Windhorse 
Publications, 2000), pp. 35 & 39-40. This book was edited together from talks given by Sangharakshita ‘over the years’ 
(Editors’ Preface, p. 2) and thus represents views that would have been in circulation prior to its publication date. 

%  Tbid., pp. 36-39. 

0 Tbid., p. 40. 
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lifetime’.*' Liberation (or Enlightenment) is less overtly questioned in the writings of the FWBO, 
and some feel we have the possibility of getting enlightened in (and for the duration of) this one life 
only.” Sangharakshita’s chapter on ‘Nirvana’ in What is the Dharma prefers to skip quickly past 
the question ‘What is nirvana?’, presumably again in order to avoid alienating those who are 
skeptical, focusing instead on questioning the wisdom of goal-setting and suggesting that our interest 
in liberation may be merely curiosity, duty or vanity.” One might question whether it is possible 
to be a Buddhist without a clear belief in the centrality of Enlightenment; without it, ‘the Buddhist 
saint becomes a human exemplar, not a cosmic superman’™ and what remains of Buddhism is 
a humanistic self-help program with an ascetic flavor and rather vaguely-defined outcomes. 


I will focus the potential problems of tone and content using a pair of written 
contemplations on death and suffering taken from the journal Madhyamavani; this is an FWBO 
publication in which senior practitioner-members of the organization can present their perspectives 
on ‘the timeless principles of Buddhism in ways appropriate to the modern world’. In the text by 
Vishvapani on ‘The Four Reminders’, the tone of the contemplation again is relentlessly negative 
and shocking, as can be gathered from the sample below:*° 


Reflection on Death: 


One day I will die. 
I cannot avoid it. It comes to everyone, and it will come to me.... 


I am [like] a fish caught in a net. 

I am like a prisoner condemned to execution. 

I am like an animal in a slaughterhouse. 

In my fantasies I am exempted from the general truth of death. 

But that is a delusion, and death will come to me, even me, as well... 


Even if I live a full span, that is just a few decades. 

But death could come at any moment — in a few years, or a few weeks, or even today. 
There are many causes of death in addition to old age: illness, accident, disaster and 
violence. 

Every day people die in these ways, all of them having expected to live longer... 


Everyone I know will die as well. 
All my friends, all my family, everyone I know, everyone I love, everyone who loves me. 
In a hundred years we will all be gone.... 


1 Ratnadharini, ‘Karma and the Consequences of Our Actions’, track 3 (02:49-03:41, 03:55-04:14). 

2 ‘Tf we discard rebirth as conventionally understood... we are aiming... to shake off our spiritual fetters in this very 
life.... If we have just one life, we will have to get a move on’ (Nagapriya, Exploring Karma and Rebirth, p. 137). 

3 Sangharakshita, What is the Dha rma, pp. 69-76. He adds that ‘my approach in this chapter will appear to some 
people... to be perhaps rather unorthodox’ (p. 71). 

4 Nagapriya, Exploring Karma and Rebirth, p. 137. 

Vishvapani, ‘The Four Reminders’ (emphases added), Madhyamavani 8 (2003), available online at 
http://madhyamavani.fwbo.org/8/reminders.html . A written account of ‘the four reminders’ closely based on this text 
can be found in Vajragupta’s Buddhism: Tools for Living Your Life (Birmingham: Windhorse Publications, 2007), pp. 11-18. 
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The Defects of Samsara: 


Suffering is part of my life. 

Everything I experience is tinged with incompleteness. 

I cannot escape unsatisfactoriness. 

My life involves stress, striving and struggle. 

The same is true of others. 

Almost everyone I know is searching for something their lives do not give them... 


People’s lives include many other kinds of suffering. 

There is illness and physical pain: that goes with having a body. 

There is the mental anguish of depression, fear, madness and many other afflictions. 
The possibility of such experience goes with having a mind. 

All this is within the spectrum of experience I occupy. 

This is human life, and these things can happen to me.... 


Nothing is solid, or final; nothing can be fully relied upon. 
Consider this present moment, and you see this is true. 
Look around and you see it is true everywhere. 

I want the world to be substantial and knowable, but it isn’t. 
This causes me to suffer. These are the defects of samsara. 
It’s futile to expect the world to make me happy... 


Here death is presented as terminal (in that we will ‘all be gone’), and the expectations that the world 
can be knowable or that we can be happy described as ‘futile’; the advice given is to ‘change 
the way I see the world’, ‘establish positive conditions’, and ‘be free from regrets’”° (with vague 
final references to practising the Dharma though no specifics of how to do so). The emphasis is on 
our own powerlessness and the all-pervading dismalness of life; the call to pessimism and despair 
is almost irresistible in the face of this description of life as ontologically torturous. 


This FWBO version of the contemplations covers the four topics of the precious opportunity, 
death, karma, and the defects of samsara, but does not mention rebirth or enlightenment as such, 
except to say that the Dharma can offer us ‘a path away from being trapped in Samsara’ (defined 
merely as suffering)’’. The author refers in a preface to what he considers the ‘inaccessible character’ 
of Buddhist doctrines such as the sufferings of ‘non-human beings’ (i.e. hungry ghosts and hell 
beings) — presumably inaccessible since we are not convinced that we could become such beings — and 
the ethical implications of karma. Given that ‘many features of the traditional accounts are somewhat 
alien to people who have not been brought up in a traditional Buddhist culture’, Vishvapani says 
that he decided in his text to ‘discard[ | concepts and references that raise difficulties’, preferring 
a common-sense approach based in this single life. 


In traditional Buddhist thought, then, death is understood to lead to rebirth (both negative 
and positive) as part of a natural process; and suffering is presented in the context of leading to 
liberation from suffering. Without these balancing beliefs to motivate our practice and draw us 
forward, all we have left is the chilling prospect of suffering and death. In response to this prospect, 
we have only palliative options: we can choose meditation, rather than some other means (such as 


6 Tbid., in sections 4, 3, and 2 respectively. 
21 Tbid., section 4 and opening section. 
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hedonism, materialism, or philanthropy), to make our time alive as pleasant as possible, but none 
of these will fundamentally change our mortal predicament; alternatively we could choose to recoil 
from life through self-medication, stoic pragmatism, or lying down and giving up. Furthermore, 
dwelling on these terminal aspects of existence can be actually injurious to our quality of life, and 
one might wonder why we would bother when there is nothing much we can do about them. These 
are the implications of a stripped-down ‘westernized’ Buddhism that can cause problems for those 
who already sense the difficult and hopeless quality of human life. 


Research: depressives are vulnerable to rumination on negative topics: 


Whilst I intuitively felt that the effect of musing on the inevitability of suffering and 
death so intensively, without the leaven of rebirth and enlightenment, is likely to be unhelpful and 
possibly even dangerous for people prone to depression (as well as to repel many of those who prefer 
to keep what is thought of in the West as a ‘positive mental attitude’), I wished to investigate 
the literature on mental health to see whether this intuition was borne out amongst a wider selection 
of people. My first inkling that those prone to depression should ‘strictly avoid frightening ideas’ 
had come from reading Norman Rosenthal’s pioneering book on Seasonal Affective Disorder, 
in which this piece of advice is offered amongst others drawn from a first-century Roman medical 
guide (including ‘live in rooms full of light’, ‘take massage, baths, exercise, and gymnastics’, and 
‘indulge in cheerful conversation and amusements’ ).** 


More recent academic research supports this advice that dwelling on frightening or negative 
ideas is potentially injurious to those with depressive tendencies. In a study which is particularly 
pertinent here, daydreaming about death has been found to be an attractive pastime for some 
severely depressed people, who use it ‘as a method of mood regulation (including increasing positive 
affect)’.”? This is the more so when death represents an escape from the pain and suffering that are 
thought to pervade life; in such cases death replaces other future life events that one might look 
forward to.*’ Nonetheless such preoccupation can have ‘maladaptive and pernicious’ consequences: 
by habituating a depressed person to the prospect of death, it has been linked to increased likelihood 
of suicide attempts (and also physical self-harming).*! There is some logic to this; after all, if life 
is only suffering, and death is inevitable — and final — why wait and suffer more in the meantime? 
(Indeed, an online article by an FWBO member cautiously defends the practice of suicide, based 
on a misreading of certain suttas, against the conclusions drawn by non-FWBO Buddhist writers 


28 Norman E. Rosenthal, Winter Blues: Seasonal Affective Disorder, What It Is and How to Overcome It (New York 
and London: The Guilford Press, 1993), p. 151. The cited source, Cornelius’s Celsus’s De Medicina (book HI), advises 
those caring for melancholics that ‘melancholy thoughts are to be dissipated... and [the patient’s] mind slowly and 
imperceptibly is to be turned from the irrational talk to something better... causes of fright excluded, good hope rather 
put forward...; his depression should be gently reproved as being without cause; he should have it pointed out to him 
now and again how in the very things which trouble him there may be a cause of rejoicing rather than of solicitude.’ 
(Celsus, On Medicine, vol. 1, trans. W. G. Spencer (London: Heineman, 1935), vv. 18.10, 18.17, transcribed at 
http://penelope.uchicago.edu/Thayer/E/Roman/Texts/Celsus/3*.html.) 

2° Edward A. Selby, Michael D. Anestis, and Thomas E. Joiner, ‘Daydreaming About Death: Violent Daydreaming as 
a Form of Emotion Dysregulation in Suicidality’, Behaviour Modification 31:6 (2007), pp. 867-79: p. 867. 

9 Thid., p. 868. 

31 Thid., pp. 868 & 878. 
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elsewhere.)*” Whilst the controversial cases of suicide recounted in the Pali canon are by monks said 
to have already reached or approached enlightenment, for the rest of us attempts on our own life 
are likely to be harmful acts — certainly from an everyday perspective but also in Buddhist terms, 
if only because they violate the first precept of avoiding killing,** meaning that in subsequent lives 
perpetrators ‘must partake of the fruit of their action’,*4 and are likely to endure further suffering. 
Thus while meditating on death might appear, perhaps paradoxically, to be an enjoyable activity, 
it nonetheless represents a pitfall for anyone with depressive potential, as it can draw one away from 
making the most of our precious human life. 


Meditating on the pervasiveness of suffering can likewise be harmful. Further research has 
shown that ‘depressed people and people at risk for depression have trouble preventing negative 
material from entering and remaining in WM [working memory]’, and these ‘inhibition deficits’ 
lead them ‘to rehearse, or to ruminate about, negative content’.**> Depressed people differ from 
others ‘in the degree to which they are able to repair their mood once they experience sadness or 
other negative emotions’,*° hence a small amount of frightening or saddening material (such as 
we have already examined) may have a profound effect on them. Because ‘negative mood yields 
activation of mood-congruent cognitions’, with ‘difficulties... in accessing mood-incongruent material 
to repair the negative affect’,*’ the sad mood tends to lead to other sad and depressing thoughts in 
an inescapable downward spiral. 


This negative thought process is known as ‘rumination’, and there is considerable evidence 
to show its unhelpfulness for those with symptoms of distress. Extensive research by Susan 
Nolen-Hoeksema and others has confirmed that the consequences of rumination ‘make it more 
likely that initial symptoms of depression will become more severe and evolve into episodes of 
major depression’.** This happens through several mechanisms: rumination enhances the effects 
of depressed mood on thinking, interferes with effective problem solving and action taking, and 
if prolonged erodes social support for the ruminator.*? These effects were particularly noticeable 
if dysphoric people were induced to ruminate for a set period, for instance about their long-term 
prospects and the meaning of their current feelings; by contrast, an invitation to reflect on a neutral 
stimulus such as a fan rotating served as a distraction and temporarily improved dysphorics’ mood.” 


#2 Michael Attwood (also known as the FWBO order member Jayarava) claims that ‘Although it would seem that in 
principle suicide is self-harm, some of the cases cited in the Pali Canon are exceptions in that they result not in suffering, 
but in the complete release from all suffering!’ (“Suicide as a Response to Suffering’, Western Buddhist Review 4 (2004), 
online at http://www.westernbuddhistreview.com/vol4/index.html). Attwood cites the Harvey and Keown sources 
detailed below, but does not reach the same conclusions. 

33 Harvey, An Introduction to Buddhist Ethics (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000), pp. 286-92, considers 
this and other doctrinal implications. 

Keown, ‘Buddhism and Suicide: The Case of Channa’, Journal of Buddhist Ethics 3 (1996), pp. 8-31: p. 11 (quoting 
E. Lamotte, ‘Religious Suicide in Early Buddhism,’ Buddhist Studies Review 4 (1987), pp. 105-26). Keown distinguishes 
between condonation and exoneration of suicide, arguing that the Buddha practised the latter after the event, not the former 
(p. 18). 

% Jutta Joorman, ‘Cognitive Inhibition and Emotion Regulation in Depression’, Current Directions in Psychological 
Science 19 (2010), pp. 161-66: p. 161. 

%  Thid., p. 161. 

37 Thid., pp. 161-2. 

38 Susan Nolen-Hoeksema, BlairE. Wisco,andSoniaLyubomirsky, ‘RethinkingRumination’ , PerspectivesonPsychological 
Science 3:5 (2008), pp. 400—24: p. 401. 

»  Thid., pp. 400-1. 

© Ibid., p. 402. 
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Unfortunately, inducing rumination not only prolongs the experience of negative mood in dysphoric 
individuals but also leads them ‘to appraise their problems as overwhelming and unsolvable’; 
it saps such people’s motivation and initiative, and even when they think of a worthwhile solution 
to a problem ‘may impede him or her from implementing it’.*! All this has negative implications 
for inviting Buddhist participants with depressive tendencies to meditate on suffering and death, 
with the aim that it will encourage them to embrace the Dharma actively and give them energy 
to practice meditation, since it is thus more likely instead to make them passive and discouraged. 
The FWBO contemplation which ends ‘It’s futile to expect the world to make me happy.... Therefore 
let me commit myself to practicing the Dharma’, as well as being a non-sequitur in that context, is 
hence likely to seriously backfire for many people. Rumination, certainly in the forms we have seen 
here, “provides depressed individuals with evidence that their situations are uncontrollable and that 
further action is futile’. 


One clue to the difference between depressed and non-depressed thinking is that the former 
think that they have little positive in their life to look forward to. When depressed and non-depressed 
participants in a study were asked to brainstorm things that were likely to happen to them in 
the next week, year, and 5—10 years, and then to rate the likelihood and welcomeness of those 
events, the depressives generated similar amounts of negative expectation to the others, but far less 
positive expectation. The study concluded that ‘reduced anticipation of future positive events is 
a defining characteristic of depression’.*? It is easy to see that telling people that their life is mostly 
suffering, that impending death is its key feature, and that there is nothing potentially enjoyable to 
look forward to“ would thus play into the hands of any depressive tendencies that may be lurking 
ready to be triggered. In fact, ‘recurrent thoughts of death’ is one of the nine diagnostic indicators 
for major depression presented by the DSM-IV,* along with depressed mood and diminished 
interest in activities.° 


The Context of ‘Right View’ and Suggestions for Skillful Practice: 


In rejecting this kind of contemplation on death and suffering as an option for those prone 
to depression and dysphoria, I propose three alternatives whereby Buddhist practice can instead be 
healthy and nourishing for them: the first is to embed these ideas appropriately into the context of 
Buddhist philosophy, and the second is to focus on practices that break the cycle of negative mood 


4l 


Ibid., p. 402-3, citing Sonia Lyubomirsky, Kari L. Tucker, Nicole D. Caldwell, and Kimberly Berg, ‘Why Ruminators 
are Poor Problem-Solvers: Clues from the phenomenology of dysphoric rumination’, Journal of Personality and Social 
Psychology 77 (1999), pp. 1041-60. 
® Nolen-Hoeksema, Wisco, and Lyubomirsky, ‘Rethinking Rumination’, p. 418. 

Jonas Bjarehed, Ali Sarkohi, and Gerhard Andersson, “Less Positive or More Negative? Future-Directed Thinking 
in Mild to Moderate Depression’, Cognitive Behaviour Therapy 39:1 (2010), pp. 37-45: p. 37. This finding is the case 
even though here the participants had no suicidal tendencies. 

“4 The habit of looking forward to simple future pleasures (such as having a bath or reading a good book) is disparaged 
at the opening of Maitreyi‘s recorded talk (talk 5, ‘The Defects and Dangers of Samsara’, track 1, 00:29-01:02). 

4 The Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders, published by the American Psychiatric Association and 
widely used for the classification of mental health problems. The manual was first produced in 1952, and the current 
fourth edition (‘DSM-IV’) appeared in 1994 with an update (‘DSM-IV-TR’) in 2000. 

4° Barbara J. Jago, ‘Chronicling an Academic Depression’, Journal of Contemporary Ethnography 31:6 (2002), 
pp. 729-757: p. 740-1. 
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and cognition. These categories replicate the elements of ‘right view’ and ‘right intention’ (the latter 
also known as ‘right emotion’),’’ the first two stages of the ‘eightfold path’ that is at the heart of 
the Buddha’s early teachings. The third consideration is to tailor the choice of meditative practice to 
the personality type and individual capabilities of the practitioner to ensure their maximum benefit. 


An appropriate framework for understanding any Buddhist doctrine is the core teaching of 
the Four Noble Truths; as the Buddha’s great disciple Sariputta taught: ‘Friends, just as the footprint 
of any living being that walks can be placed within an elephant’s footprint, ...so too, all wholesome 
states can be included in the Four Noble Truths’**. The Four Noble Truths observed and taught by 
the Buddha discuss the nature of suffering, the origin of suffering, the cessation of suffering, and 
the way leading to the cessation of suffering, a pattern that imitates a medical pattern of 
diagnosis—aetiology—prognosis—treatment.” Since the Buddha also taught the cause, cessation, and 
cure for suffering, to focus only on the first truth of the existence of suffering is to take a one-sided 
view of Buddhism; and to insist that suffering is an unavoidable experience is to nail up the exit 
route that Buddha has helpfully provided. In particular it is to ignore the third noble truth, of which 
the Buddha states, ‘This noble truth of the cessation of suffering is to be realized’.°° That the cessation 
of suffering is possible is confirmed by the teaching in the suttas that when a practitioner has 
abandoned underlying tendencies to lust, aversion, and ignorance, he is said to have ‘made an end 
to suffering’.°! Similarly, in the teaching of the Twelve Links of Existence (shown in Table 2), 
the sufferings of life come along with aging and death as the final link in the chain, and have birth as 
a requisite condition, which in turn relies on the preceding string of causes, back through clinging, 
craving, unskilful volitional actions, and originating with ignorance — so it is clear that any work we 
can do to lessen these bad causes should reduce the build-up of suffering and ultimately remove it.” 
It is these teachings of cessation of suffering that assert that there is hope for the trajectory of life, 
that there is a point to spiritual practice, and that Buddhism is not a nihilistic, stoical or passively 
pessimistic philosophy. 


The First Noble Truth is sometimes casually referred to as ‘everything is suffering’ or just 
‘suffering’ for short; but this is an over-generalization, as Thich Nhat Hanh has pointed out.*? 
The Buddha is more specific in his description in the suttas — for instance in this set of definitions 


47 The Buddha evokes this quality (samma sankappa) with reference to renunciation, non-ill will, and harmlessness 


(Samyutta Nikaya 45.8, ‘Analysis’, in The Connected Discourses of the Buddha, trans. Bhikkhu Bodhi (Somerville, MA: 
Wisdom Publications, 2000), pp. 1528-29: p. 1528), but Sangharakshita expands it around various positive scriptural 
states and gives possible translations as Right Resolve, Perfect Will, or Integral Emotion, adding that ‘until the heart is 
involved and we begin to fee/ what we have understood — until our emotions are engaged — there is no spiritual life, properly 
speaking’ (Vision and Transformation, pp.30—31). 

4 Majjhima Nikaya 28.2, Mahahatthipadopama Sutta, in The Middle Length Discourses of the Buddha, trans. Nanamoli 
and Bodhi, p. 278. 

® Paul Williams with Anthony Tribe, Buddhist Thought: A Complete Introduction to the Indian Tradition 
(London and New York: Routledge, 2000), p. 42. 

°° — Samyutta Nikaya 56.11, Dhammacakkappavatthana Sutta (‘Setting in Motion the Wheel of the Dhamma’), 
in The Connected Discourses of the Buddha, pp. 1843-47: p. 1845. 

1 Eg. Samyutta Nikaya 36.3, Pahana Sutta (‘Abandonment’), in The Connected Discourses of the Buddha, 
p. 1261-2: p. 1261. 

*° The Buddha is explicit that ‘With the remainderless fading away and cessation of ignorance comes cessation of 
volitional formations; ... [and so on until] with the cessation of birth, aging-and-death, sorrow, lamentation, pain, 
displeasure, and despair cease. Such is the cessation of this whole mass of suffering’ (Samyutta Nikaya 12.1, 
Paticca-samuppada (‘Dependent Origination’), The Connected Discourses of the Buddha, pp. 533-4: p. 534). 
The process is helpfully discussed by Bhikkhu Bodhi on pp. 516—26 of the same volume, where the Pali terms are given. 

3 Thich Nhat Hanh, The Heart of the Buddha’ Teaching (London: Rider, 1998), pp. 19-23. 
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most of whose specifics are straightforward to agree with: ‘Birth is suffering, aging is suffering, 
illness is suffering, death is suffering; union with what is displeasing is suffering; separation from 
what is pleasing is suffering; not to get what one wants is suffering; in brief, the five aggregates 
[of existence] subject to clinging are suffering’.** As two of the ‘three marks of conditioned existence’, 
suffering and impermanence apply only to formations — that is, things subject to conditions, including 
our unenlightened mental and bodily aggregates — whereas the third quality of non-self applies to all 
things, including nirvana, equivalent to the cessation of suffering.°° Thus suffering is experienced by 
those who are unenlightened, but not by those who have achieved the final goal of enlightenment.*° 
That getting this right is an important part of Buddhist belief is shown by Sariputta who, when 
asked about all the ways in which a disciple might be of ‘right view’, answers ‘When, friends, 
anoble disciple understands suffering, the origin of suffering, the cessation of suffering, and the way 
leading to the cessation of suffering, in that way he is one of right view... and has arrived at this true 
Dhamma’.*’ One might be inclined to conclude, then, that not to understand these factors correctly is 
to be not of right view as a Buddhist and to have arrived at a wrong Dhamma.” In order to develop 
right view, close attention to the primary sources found in the Pali suttas would seem to be essential. 


If depressive people are indeed to contemplate suffering and death, a correct philosophical 
context is crucial, but so is an appropriate emotional and psychological nuance. For this reason 
I also recommend the books of Stephen Levine, who worked for over twenty years counseling 
terminally ill patients, concentration camp survivors, and Vietnam war veterans.°’ His ‘years of 
Buddhist practice and teaching’ (plus the influence of other teachers in the Advaita tradition) have 
evidently developed in him a great compassion for the dying and for all of us who will face this 
challenge. Though often emotionally challenging, his writings on developing an acceptance of death 
are warmer in tone than the typical Tibetan-derived and Western-styled accounts sampled above. 
In a meditation to work with fear, he exhorts us gently to 


“4 Samyutta Nikaya 56.11, Dhammacakkappavatthana Sutta (‘Setting in Motion the Wheel of the Dhamma’), 


The Connected Discourses of the Buddha, p. 1844. The five aggregates of existence are form, feeling, perception, volition, 
and consciousness, and they characterise unenlightened life (see Nanamoli and Bodhi, The Middle-Length Discourses of 
the Buddha, pp. 26-27). 

*° This is clear from for instance Anguttara Nikaya III 134 (‘The Three Characteristics of Existence’), where it is 
stated ‘that all formations are impermanent, that all formations are subject to suffering, that all things are non-self’ 
(or in Pali, sabbe sankhara anicca, sabbe sankhara dukkha, sabbe dhamma anatta). (In Numerical Discourses of 
the Buddha,trans. and ed. by Nyanaponika Thera and Bhikkhu Bodhi (Walnut Creek, CA: Altamira Press, 1999), 
pp. 77, 289.) 

%*° This is confirmed in Samyutta Nikaya 56.11 in the Buddha’s discussion of the fourth noble truth: ‘The Tathagata 
has awakened to the middle way, ...which leads to peace, to direct knowledge, to enlightenment, to Nibbana’ 
(‘Setting in Motion the Wheel of the Dhamma’, in The Connected Discourses of the Buddha, p. 1844). 

7 Majjhima Nikaya 9.14, Sammiaditthi Sutta (‘Right View’), in The Middle-Length Discourses of the Buddha, trans. 
Nanamoli and Bodhi, pp.132—44: p. 134. The Buddha himself confirms this definition elsewhere, for instance at Samyutta 
Nikaya 45.8: ‘Knowledge of suffering, knowledge of the origin of suffering, knowledge of the cessation of suffering, 
knowledge of the way leading to the cessation of suffering: this is called right view’ (‘Analysis’, in The Connected 
Discourses of the Buddha, p. 1528). 

* ‘That a bkihhku with a wrongly directed view, with a wrongly directed development of the path, could pierce 
ignorance, arouse true knowledge, and realize Nibbana: this is impossible. For what reason? Because his view is wrongly 
directed’ (Samyutta Nikaya 45.9, ‘The Spike’, in The Connected Discourses of the Buddha, p. 1530). 

* Stephen Levine, Unattended Sorrow: Recovering from Loss and Reviving the Heart (New York: Rodale, 2005), p. 1. 
Stephen and Ondrea Levine, Who Dies? An Investigation of Conscious Living and Conscious Dying (New York: 
Doubleday, 1982), p. xi. 
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Let go of the hardness. Let it float 
in something softer and kinder... 
Let the healing in. 
Let the pain go... 
Letting go into the softness, 


fear floats in the gentle vastness we call the heart.61 


His moving book A Year to Live thus focusses on the practical emotional tasks that one can undertake 
in preparation for death, including softening our fear, reviewing our life, developing gratitude and 
forgiveness, and working out how to prepare ourselves. Contemplating these constructive reflections 
can then productively draw individuals away from the sense of powerlessness and futility that has 
been associated with depression and empower them to engage with death — and life — with dignity 
and serenity. 


Whilst contemplating death and suffering can (thus) be done in a way that is safe for those 
of a more pessimistic nature, other practices may be more productive and empowering for them. 
It has long been recognized in the Buddhist tradition that not all meditation practices are suitable 
for all people or states of mind (even though this is often ignored for a ‘one size fits all’ approach). 
Buddhaghosa’s fifth-century commentary Visuddhimagga (or The Path of Purification) sets out 
forty standard meditational subjects, along with the types of people for whom they are suitable.” 
It is notable that meditations on death and corpses are not particularly recommended for those of 
a ‘hating’ temperament, the one that might be assumed to be closest to a negative depressive outlook 
(the other types being greedy, deluded, faithful, intelligent, and speculative). Instead this type of 
person is recommended to take as their meditative object either a color kasina, an attractive disc of 
blue, yellow, red, or white,“ or the four pleasant emotional states called the divine abidings. While 
I have not known the kasina meditation to be taught in any Buddhist groups in the UK, the neutral 
quality of the suggested stimulus recalls the ‘distraction induction’ (such as the rotating fan) used 
by Nolen-Hoeksema and may thus work to temporarily improve the mood of dysphorics. 


The divine abidings (or ‘Brahma-viharas’) appear more often in Buddhist circles, 
usually beginning with the development of loving-kindness,(with the addition later of the qualities 
of compassion, rejoicing, and equanimit). In the FWBO this ‘metta bhavana’ practice is one of two 
principal meditations (along with the mindfulness of breathing), and takes the form of five stages: 
‘While sitting quietly, you cultivate [a] well-wishing attitude first towards yourself, then towards 


6! Stephen Levine, A Year to Live: How to Live This Year as if it Were Your Last (London: Thorsons, 1997), p. 33. 

® Bhadantacarya Buddhaghosa, Viswddhimagga: The Path of Purification, trans. Bhikkhu Nanamoli (Onalaska, 
WA: BPS Pariyatti Editions, 1999), pp. 110, 113-14. 

6 Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga, pp. 104-7 explains entertainingly how one can work out which temperament 
a person is from observation of their habits, but the key passage is on p. 106: ‘In one of hating temperament there is 
frequent occurrence of such states as anger, enmity disparaging, domineering, envy and avarice.’ Some depressives 
may identify more with other states such as the ‘deluded’, who have ‘frequent occurrence of such states as stiff- 
ness, torpor, agitation, worry, uncertainty, and holding on tenaciously’. The deluded are recommended to work with 
the mindfulness of breathing (as described in the text below) or else any of the kasinas so long as its dimensions are 
“measureless’ rather than limited (p. 114). 

“The kasina meditation is mentioned by the Buddha in Anguttara Nikaya X 29 (Numerical Discourses of the Buddha, 
trans. Nyanaponika & Bodhi, pp. 245, 311). The total set of ten kasinas are the same except that where the Buddha has 
space and consciousness for the final two, Buddhaghosa has light and space (Visuddhimagga, p. 110). 
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a good friend, then a “neutral” person..., then towards someone you find difficult, and then to as 
many living beings as possible’.® While this initial focus on oneself can be healing and reassuring, 
most of the depressives I have known have found it all but impossible to wish themselves well 
convincingly; as Vajragupta points out in an FWBO book: 


We first need a sense of our own self-worth and an appreciation of life and its potential. 
In our culture this seems difficult for some people. An unforgiving self-criticism, and subtle, 
underlying sense of worthlessness, is surprisingly common.” 


In order to avoid returning to rumination on one’s own mental state through this practice, the more 
impersonal formulation of the practice in the Buddha’s original Metta Sutta may be more helpful:® 


May all be well and secure, 
May all beings be happy! ... [Sabbe satta bhavantu sukhitatta] 


Cultivate an all-embracing mind of love 
For all throughout the universe, 

In all its height, depth and breadth — 
Love that is untroubled 

And beyond hatred or enmity. ... 


Pursue this awareness with your might: 
It is deemed the Divine State here. 


What is translated here as ‘happiness’ is in Pali the quality of swkha, mentioned in various 
places in the Pali canon, but perhaps most memorably as a quality to experience and develop in 
the sixth stage of the Anapanasati or mindfulness with breathing. This vital 16-stage practice explores 
the cultivation of the four bases of awareness, the body, feelings, mind, and mental objects, providing 
a balanced attention across the human psycho-physical system. Its focus on positive states in stages 
5 & 6 in particular may be helpful to those prone to depression, by helping to generate positive 
affect, and hence more constructive cognitions and further improvement in mood: 


[5.] He trains thus: ‘I shall breathe in [and out] experiencing rapture [piti]’... 


[6.] He trains thus: ‘I shall breathe in [and out] experiencing pleasure [sukha]’...° 


In the FWBO the related practice of the ‘mindfulness of breathing’ restricts the practitioner to 
awareness of only the breathing and the body, restricting the opportunity for one to attend to one’s 
mind and feelings.” (Likewise, the currently-fashionable decontextualized ‘bare mindfulness’ as 


a western way of treating various psychological or chronic conditions only appears to skim 
®  Vajragupta, Tools for Living Your Life, p. 32. 

%  Tbid., p. 33. 

$7 Sutta Nipata, 1.8. This is the particular translation by Buddharakkhita, one of several presented on the Access to 
Insight web resource (http://www.accesstoinsight.org/lib/authors/buddharakkhita/wheel365.html). A less poetic published 
version can be found in The Sutta-Nipdta, trans. H. Saddhatissa (London and New York: RoutledgeCurzon, 1994), 
pp. 15-16. 

8 Majjhima Nikaya 118 (‘Mindfulness of Breathing’), in The Middle-Length Discourses of the Buddha, trans. Nanamoli 
and Bodhi, pp. 941-48: p. 944. 

® An account of the Mindfulness of Breathing short practice can be found in Kamilashila, Meditation: The Buddhist 
Way of Tranquillity and Insight (Birmingham: Windhorse Publications, 1996), pp. 16-19. 
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the surface of the traditional practice. The best-known books and courses on this subject prefer to 
focus on preventing relapse into depression, excluding those currently depressed.”’) 


Other translations of the Metta Sutta gloss sukha as ‘bliss’, an experience which is 
cultivated in a much more focused manner in some Tantric Buddhism traditions, where it is used 
as a powerful mind with which to meditate on wisdom.’! Committed practitioners are enjoined to 
generate bliss six times a day;” although the full range of tantric commitments may be too much for 
some depressed people to undertake, regularly remembering and generating a small burst of positive 
feeling (which is always available irrespective of one’s life circumstances) may prove beneficial, 
both in breaking the cycle of low mood,” and in giving a person something positive to anticipate. 


Of course I would not wish to propose a new orthodoxy of meditation regime that should 
be enforced on vulnerable people; my point is exactly that individuals should choose for themselves 
which practices they intuitively find beneficial and conducive. Some depressive people (such as 
my collaborator Josie) may for instance identify more with the devotional faith type, and derive 
inspiration from recollection of positive objects such as the Buddha, the Dharma, the Sangha, virtue, 
generosity, or deities.” Josie and I have both gained great solace from the Vajrasattva practice, where 
one confesses one’s perceived negativities to a radiant white deity and visualizes receiving healing 
and purifying white nectar that washes them away.” The versatility of this practice lies in its ability 
to turn negative self-conceptions to good spiritual use, and to switch the practitioner’s focus from 
those to the powerful purity that is one’s potential.’° 


70 This is made clear for example in the subtitle of the popular Mindfulness-based cognitive therapy for depression: 
a new approach to preventing relapse, by Zindel V. Segal, J. Mark G. Williams, and John D. Teasdale (New York 
and London: The Guilford Press, 2002). That the authors were ‘encountering and then testing a very different para- 
digm from that in which they were trained professionally and in which they were recognized as experts’ (p. vii) is 
an admission that, despite the use of the buzzword ‘mindfulness’, this project belongs to the cognitive tradition of 
Western psychotherapy or clinical psychology. Their later more meditatively-founded collaboration with Jon Kabat-Zinn, 
The Mindful Way through Depression: Freeing Yourself from Chronic Unhappiness (New York and London: 
The Guilford Press, 2007), explicitly cautions those experiencing clinical depression against embarking on the programme 
(pp. 8, 228). Such reluctance to engage with these vulnerable people is disappointing and throws the effectiveness of the 
approach into question. 

For example in Geshe Kelsang Gyatso, Clear Light of Bliss (Ulverston: Tharpa Publications, 1992), p. 7: 
‘Realising emptiness with the mind of spontaneous great bliss is the quickest method for attaining full enlightenment.’ 
® This practice is esoteric and hence taught orally, but there is reference to it in, for instance, Geshe Kelsang Gyatso, 
Tantric Grounds and Paths (Ulverston: Tharpa Publications, 1994), pp. 57-58. 

™ See Sonia Lyubomirsky, Lorie Sousa, and Rene Dickerhoof, ‘The Costs and Benefits of Writing, Talking, and Thinking 
about Life’s Triumphs and Defeats’, Journal of Personality and Social Psychology 90:4 (2006), pp. 692-708: ‘Positive 
emotions may also serve as a resource in the prevention and treatment of psychological problems stemming from negative 
emotions, such as anxiety, depression, and stress-related health problems’ (pp. 693-94). 

™  Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga, pp. 114, 110. Meditating on deities focusses on our positive potential and off- 
sets the obsession with lower states found in the Tibetan tradition. Recollection of the Buddha can be performed by 
giving offerings, either real or imagined, a particularly recommended practice for generating future merit and hence 
improvement in one’s life circumstances (Gyatso, Joyful Path, pp. 47-50). 

™ Lama Yeshe, Becoming Vajrasattva: The Tantric Path of Purification (Somerville, MA: Wisdom Publications, 2004), 
pp. 57-61. 

7% Vessantara, Meeting the Buddhas: A Guide to Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, and Tantric Deities (Birmingham: Windhorse, 
2003), pp. 229-240. 
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Conclusions: 


In conclusion, without a constructive state of mind (and emotions) one cannot practice, 
and will have no motivation or strength to do s), so tipping practitioners into depression — leaving 
aside whether or not it is compassionate — is likely to be counterproductive in motivating them to 
engage with Dharma. These forceful meditations on death and suffering are not right for everybody, 
and caution should be exercised in presenting such material and asking group participants to dwell 
upon it. Those who are not prone to depression or dysphoria do not experience lowered mood and 
agency following rumination,” so they will not necessarily appreciate the dangers for others whom 
they may lead in meditation. Considering these issues led me to wonder what proportion of people 
have depressive tendencies — that is, whether this issue concerns a tiny minority of those likely to 
be affected or a more substantial risk group. One large-scale formal psychiatric survey estimated 
that around 11% of the general population of England had been suffering from a depressive disorder 
in a given week,” so it is likely that any study course of more than a few participants will have 
at least one actively or recently depressed person in the room. This figure may be higher amongst 
those attracted to Buddhism than in the general population, as many of us in the West approach 
it initially motivated by the sense of dissatisfaction or disappointment that ‘there must be more to 
life’. Furthermore, if Ken Jones is right in identifying the typical FWBO personality as ‘the Angry 
(or, rather, vehement) Young Man (of all ages)’, whilst typically ‘women are relegated to a lowly 
place’” (both anger and subjugation being potentially correlated with depressive experiences), then 
FWBO groups will certainly have their share of those prone to depression — which is the impression 
I have gained from involvement in them. 


Furthermore, asking people to dwell on what is effectively a wrong view is surely going 
to have negative consequences — rather like hammering a nail into the wrong part of a structure, 
where it will only split the wood rather than fix the components together. ‘Westernized’ Buddhism 
can distort the fabric of the teachings and hence produce unintended meanings, if it diverges from 
well-established primary sources, or views important aspects of doctrine as dispensable. Extracting 
techniques or reflections out of context can be questionable and reductive, in a similar way to that 
in which western medicine isolates chemical essences out of herbal plants, making them more 
pharmacologically powerful but also introducing harmful side effects. Dwelling willfully on wrong 
views about reality, derived from incomplete or inauthentic sources, would seem to be the very 
opposite of skillful Dharma practice. 


Better sources of the word of the Buddha, both published and online, are available now to us 
in the West, removing the justification for relying on outdated, questionable, or eccentric renderings 
of Dharma. The production of translated volumes of the Pali Canon by Wisdom Publications has 
been a real blessing, thanks to the immaculate care taken by the translators, the insightful prefatory 
essays, and the wealth of topic indices. This series known as ‘Teachings of the Buddha’ began with 
the Digha Nikaya in 1987,*° and has gone on to complete volumes of the Majjhima and Samyutta 


7 ‘Tt is also important to note that the rumination and distraction inductions did not significantly alter the moods 


of non-dysphoric students’ (Lyubomirsky et al, ‘Why Ruminators are Poor Problem Solvers’, p. 1052, n. 3). 

™% 9.0% had a mixed anxiety and depressive condition, and a further 2.3% suffered from a depressive episode 
(‘Adult psychiatric morbidity in England, 2007: Results of a household survey’, ed. Sally McManus et al (Leeds: 
The NHS Information Centre for Health and Social Care, 2007), pp. 28, 30-31). 

™ Ken Jones, ‘Many Bodies, One Mind: Movements in British Buddhism’, a well-circulated essay originally 
published on the website of the British Peace Fellowship (1997), available at http://vajratool. wordpress.com/2010/06/19/ . 

80 The Long Discourses of the Buddha, trans. Maurice Walshe (Boston: Wisdom Publications, 1987). 
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Nikaya collections, with a version of the Anguttara on the way.*' 1995 saw the appearance of 
the Access to Insight website, whose provision of suttas in various English translations has grown 
along with people’s internet usage since that time. It is an indexed and searchable resource, making 
the suttas and other supporting material available for free to anyone with a computer.” There are 
also resources available for Mahayana sutras, particularly online, but due to their considerable length 
and number (as well as the varying languages of the surviving texts) there is as yet no canonical 
published set in English that I am aware of. Reputable secondary literature too is flourishing: Snow 
Lion is a notable publisher that has produced over 300 books on Tibetan Buddhism and culture since 
1980, some of them selling over 70,000 copies, and other publishers both academic and commercial 
have contributed to this flourishing area.*’ That these are just samples suggests that a purge of less 
adequate sources, such as recorded talks, used as primary materials might be undertaken by some 
Buddhist traditions (such as the FWBO), whilst the strict reliance on the writings of a single teacher 
(as in the NKT) might well be opened up. 


On an uplifting note, it is said in certain Mahayana traditions that the Bodhisattva Ksitigarbha 
goes even to the hell realms to teach unfortunate beings,™ and likewise Vajrasattva is described as 
‘the one who saves from hell’,** so we can hope that depressive and dysphoric individuals will not 
be excluded from receiving Buddhist teachings however negative their state of mind. Indeed they 
stand to greatly benefit if it can be done appropriately and with consideration for their particular 
needs. But it is crucial that the Dharma be presented in a context of right view — and right emotion —in 
order to cause good and not harm. Only then can Buddhism in the West avoid the pitfalls and embrace 
the possibilities of teaching Buddhism to all whatever their psychological starting point.*° 


8! See ‘Teachings of the Buddha Series’ at http://www.wisdompubs.org/Pages/c_teachings.lasso . 


® “Access to Insight: Readings in Theravada Buddhism’, http://www.accesstoinsight.org/ . 

‘About Snow Lion publications’, http://www.snowlionpub.com/pages/about.html . 

4 Vessantara, Meeting the Buddhas, pp. 198-201. 

8 Thid., p. 234. 

86 Heartfelt thanks to my collaborator Josie Flood, and also to Claire Davison, Tim Allan, David Clarke, and Ian Biddle 
for their encouragement, reading and discussion of this paper. My appreciation also to Newcastle Buddhist Centre, and 
the Durham University Project for Spirituality, Theology and Health, for their part in stimulating this project. 
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Table 1: The sequence of reflections in various sources 


The Great Treatise on 











Jewel Ornament The Meditation The Four 
: : the Stages of the Path : 
of Liberation : Handbook (Gyatso / Reflections 
(Gampopa) to Enlightenment NKT) (FWBO) 
Pop (Tsongkhapa) 
Tecan On the teacher Relying upon a spiritual 
On meditation guide 
A human life of The preciousness 
The working basis | leisure and Our precious human life | and rarity of human 
opportunity life 
Meeting spiritual The three types of 
friends persons 
The instruction in Desi The transitoriness 
the transitoriness Mindfulness of death Serene of life and the 
of the composite P certainty of death 





The vicious state 
of Samsara 


Reflecting on your 
future life 


The danger of lower 
rebirth 


Karma and the 
consequences of 
our actions 





Going for refuge 


Refuge practice 





Karma and its 


The characteristics 


Actions and their effects 


The defects and 








result and varieties of karma dangers of samsara 
Types of, origins of, 
and meditations on 
suffering 

Compassion Liberation Developing 

Refuge Compassion renunciation 

Bodhichitta Bodhichitta Equanimity/compassion 


The six perfections 
Paths and levels 
Buddhahood 


The six perfections 
Meditative serenity 
Insight 


/love 

Giving 
Bodhichitta 
Tranquil abiding 
Superior seeing 
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Table 2: The Twelve Links of Existence 


(i) 
(ii) 
(iii) 
(iv) 
(v) 
(vi) 
(vii) 
(viii) 
(ix) 
(x) 
(xi) 
(xii) 





ignorance 


volitional formations 


{ 


consciousness 


{ 


name-and-form 


‘ 


six sense bases 


{ 


contact 


{ 
feeling 


{ 


craving 
1 

clinging 
{ 


existence 


1 
birth 


aging-and-death, sorrow, 


lamentation, pain, 
displeasure and despair 
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(avijja) 
(sankhara) 
(vififiana) 
(nadma-ripa) 
(salayatana) 
(phassa) 
(vedana) 
(tanha) 
(upadana) 
(bhava) 
(jati) 


(jaramarana) 
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The Practical approach to the Enlightenment through 
the Buddhist Meditation 


ts 
= 5 = 


Venerable Bhikkhuni Anula Devi (Kyeong-Hee Yoo) 
Postgraduate Institute of Pali and Buddhist Studies 


Buddhism starts from the point of the Buddha’s Enlightenment. And thereby, the teaching 
of the Buddha becomes the way to the solution for the problems of human beings, i.e., the cessation 
of suffering. When it works it becomes meaningful. But, nowadays, the enlightenment has become 
rather treasure in the casket than in use. As the materialism goes extreme and the morality too 
extremely corrupted, the world urgently needs to balance it. Therefore, this is the high time to call 
for enlightenment. 


Then, what does the enlightenment mean? It simply means the total cessation of all kinds 
of suffering, or the solution for the existence. Then, now our concern comes on the possibility of 
enlightening in this very life. Before we deal with the possibility of enlightenment here and now, 
first of all I would like to trace the enlightenment appearing in the Suttas in four stages in two ways: 
One way is Theravada Vipassana Meditation and the other way is Mahayana Zen Meditation. 


In Theravada Vipassana meditation, four stages of Enlightenment are rather clearly 
mentioned in comparison with Mahayana Zen tradition. It talks about10 fetters or bonds that tie us 
to this samsaric world of existence and as we overcome these fetters, we progress to higher state 
of enlightenment. I will show this in a diagram in comparison with Zen tradition. Actually, there 
are no criteria to distinguish states like 10 fetters in Zen, but there are some mystery words left by 
the enlightened one from which we can have clue to judge their state. They use some specific type 
of words, and we call it “Malhugu” in Korean. If I interpret I would say in simple parlance 
“Some-words beyond the ineffability’. Ten fetters or bonds that tie us to this samsaric world of 
existence are shown below!: 

The belief in a permanent personality, ego 

Doubt, extreme skepticism 

Attachment to rites, rituals, and ceremonies 

Attachment to sense desires 

Il-will, anger 

Craving for existence in the Form world (heavenly realms) 
Craving for existence in the Formless world (heavenly realms) 


Conceit 


SOs OO Sal CON: ee 


Restlessness 


10. Ignorance 


' (from Anguttara Nikaya 10.13) 
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COMPARISON BETWEEN VIPASSANA AND ZEN 

Type of 
Term: Noble Mathugu in Zen Tradition 

Disciple 
Sakhiey ateeip i “Mountain is mountain, river is river’. 

personality “Raise your mindfulness at every object” 
belief.” z ae aaa 
vicikiccha 

"skeptical doubt." 

Sotapanna Disciple was meditating, and then the master came with the brick and 
silabbata- started polishing it. Sitting in the presence of the disciple. Then the 
paramasa disciple questioned as to what he was going to do by polishing a brick. 
"adherence to The master replied in no time that he was going to make a mirror by 
wrongful rites polishing it: This shows that the disciple’s way of sitting was not 

awakening but mere attachment.” 
kama-raga , Two meditators were discussing about their progress in meditation. One 
"sensual desire." Sakadavami answered like this: two cows were fighting on the sea side, one cow was 
Patigha, also ‘Andgami ij black and other was white color. Mingling with each other they 
byapada , disappeared sinking in the sea towards horizon: shows overcoming liking 
"ill-will or hatred. and disliking 
ripa-raga 
"attachment to the 
form realms." 
aripa-raga 
"attachment to the 
formless realms." 
Take a cup of tea: One says when Zen master Joju was meeting people, 
a guest approached to him then master asked him whether he had come 
: here earlier, then the guest answered in positive. Then master Joju asked 
— 599 Avai him to have a cup of tea. On other occasion another guest approached to 
oe PanGRE him. The master question him also whether he had visited there before. 
all forms of : ; bs : 
valivation: Then the guest answered in negative. The master invited him also to have 
a cup of tea. Seeing this, an attendant questioned the master why he had 
treated both guest in the same way. Then the master asked the attendant 
also to have a cup of tea.’ 
uddhacca 
"restlessness." 
avijja T : . : : . dodge 
: wo meditators were discussing about their progress in meditation. One 
ignorance afihs said like this: “when I feel hungry I eat; when I feel sleepy I sleep.” 
Four Noble Truths : ; 2 P- 














Then, I will refer to one event of each state of enlightenment. First of all, we will see 
the Sotapanna who shattered off lower 3fetters and we call her/him as Ariya or Saint. But, when we 
have the word “saint”, we rather think of something special and abnormal or something miraculous. 
But, in case of Visakha who was a Sotapanna at the age of 7years, who after getting married gave birth 
to 10 sons and 10 daughters, still much being involved in sense desire. Ones like Visakhd are said to 
be attached to the round because of so many lives where they took pleasure in the sense objects. Even 
after becoming a Sotapanna, it is said that Visakha would spend a long time in samsara - but only 
in very good conditions - because of so much accumulated clinging to sense pleasures. Sotapannas 
have eliminated all wrong views; but they still have the type of /obha (desire) that arises for sense 
objects. As we see in the above diagram, Sotapannas still have their own tendency of Kamaraga, 
sensual pleasure and patigha, ill-will. So, seemingly, on the face of it, we are not able to distinguish 
Sotapanna from ordinary. 

2 This is the story of what happened between the Zen master Hoeyang and Majo, who were the 7th and 8th patriarchs 
of the Chinese Zen tradition. 
3 One of the famous Zen master in China called Joju. 
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Many writings say that Sotapanna person cannot believe that any dhamma lasts or is ‘theirs’. 
They know that this type of /obha is conditioned and so are not fooled into thinking it is self. But 
this is wrong. Though Sofapanna just experienced the cessation of consciousness one second, 
if she/he does not continue their practice on the arising object they do not have that knowledge’. But, 
when they recover that awareness of appearing and disappearing on the objects then they understand 
immediately those are impermanent, non-self. Then, they are gradually detached from the objects. 
One thing different from ordinary 1s that she/he understands when they are in suffering, they recognize 
suffering as suffering — this is actually very important point — whereas ordinary do not, or cannot 
think suffering as suffering, but they take them for granted as an inevitable part of life. 


I have seen many Sotapannas who after attaining Sotapatti didn’t practice and immediately 
back to their own sensual pleasure, even try to use this Sotapanna-hood as their part of Ego, like 
a prize. Thereby, I couldn’t see any wisdom on them but stronger mana, conceit. They may return 
to the wisdom of this Sotapanna state, after experiencing the extreme suffering as she/he couldn’t 
hold this Ego anymore, then they release this ego yielding to wisdom. So, when we think of Ariya, 
saint in Buddhism, we should have a clear meaning of this word. Not for like extraordinary psychic 
power but knowingness to some extent, of the way to reduce suffering. 


Then, having understood this suffering as suffering, they try to overcome and set into practice 
again. Then, they, somehow, sometime later, attain Sakadagami. A Sakadagami (once-returner) has 
eradicated the first three fetters of the 10 fetters to enlightenment and greatly weakened the fourth 
and fifth; attachment to sense desires and ill-will. Such a person will be re-born to either the human 
or heavenly realm and will attain enlightenment there. 


According to Visakha’s story who was a bhikkhuni Dhammadinnda’s ex-husband, when he 
attained Sakadagami he didn’t make any change in his Marriage life with the wife Dhammadinna 
but he wanted to end the marriage life after attaining Anagami. Mahanama* known as Sakadagami 
was advised to practice higher concentration to remove sensual pleasure for further progress 
to enlightenment. Further /sidatta and purdana® story shows that celibacy is not compulsory to 
attain Sakadagami. Thus Sotapanna and Sakadagami can still enjoy sensual pleasure and they live 
normal lives depending on their nature. Some might renounce the world and become monks and 
nuns; others might stay as laypeople but live a simple life without husband or wife; others might 
take 8 precepts; while still others indulge in sense pleasures as is their nature. What they can never 
do is going back to having a wrong view. This is not non-retrogressive, nor can they ever drink 
alcohol or lie or steal or kill even an ant. Even Sakadagami too, there is no saintly look as we think 
for the concept of saintliness. We have to think this term more practically. The transformation 
happens innerly in the busiest way in the mind. Just she/he becomes more aware what brings 
her/him suffering due to understanding of suffering as suffering. 


Sakadagami though he doesn’t have strong sensual pleasure and ill-will, she/he still has them 
to some degree, due to these, they get suffering, again, realizing suffering as suffering, they try to 
practice harder. So, in the process to Enlightenment, realizing suffering as suffering is the strongest 


motive and teacher as being the first Truth. Then, one day, they attain Anadgami. 


4 In fact, a stream-enterer can be living in negligence, such as when he or she neglects to regularly retire into 


seclusion for the purpose of meditative practice and, due to neglecting the practice, gains neither concentration nor deeper 
insight (S.V. 398). 

> MAIL 61 

6 A. IL. 347, A.V.138. 
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An Andadgami (non-returner) has completely eradicated the first five fetters and never returns 
to earth or any other world system (planet, solar system). Such a person is re-born to a heav- 
enly realm and attains enlightenment from there. As we see in the story of Visakha ex-husband of 
Bhikkhuni Dhammadinna, who was an Andgami, since he removed sensual pleasure completely he 
did not necessarily need marriage life. From here, we may have some saintly outlook from them. 


In Zen tradition, there is a story: one disciple came to his master and showed his attainment 
making some sort of sign. He drew a circle with stick then he removed this circle with his feet. 
The master without saying anything He shut the door with a bang. The other day, another disciple 
came and he too showed the process of his practice. He too drew a circle and removed it but again 
he drew a new circle on it. Then, the master smiling entertained him into his room. In Mahayana, 
if one, after attaining Enlightenment, does not share his Bodhi of Enlightenment to the world then 
she/he is called a great thief. In Theravada Suttas, this trend seems to be not much emphasized. 
The Buddha often says that so and so attained Anagami without returning to this earth, he will attain 
final Enlightenment there. But, in Mahayana Zen tradition, it is strongly emphasized. If one does not 
return to the world with his enlightenment, they say that it is totally useless. I think, this is the state 
of this Anadgami, returning to the world could be helpful to remove Anagami’s remaining five fetters. 


Overcoming Anagami’s five higher fetters she/he attains Arahant. The last stage is 
the Arahant, and is marked by the eradication of the last five Fetters. This state is not restricted by 
age, sex or social status. It is open to lay people as well as ordained monks and nuns. The Arahant 
will continue to live for his body’s natural span. 


I would refer to the story of Santati, the king’s minister who attained Arahatship on the 
elephant. He was sad seeing the dancer’s death caused as the result of entertaining him. With knife- 
like pains, he sought for solace before the Buddha, then the Buddha uttered this stanza: 


Purge out the things belonging to the past 
Let there be naught to rise in future times. 
If whats twixt past and future you dont grasp, 


You will be one who wanders forth serene. ’; 


Listening to this stanza, instantly, he attained Arhantship and entered into Nibbana. We may 
wonder how Santati could attain Arahantship after listening to only one stanza. We may be advised 
to listen to his past story but somehow the moment of entering into Arhantship has happened at that 
very moment of hearing a stanza. 


I would refer to some story in Zen tradition, as you know, Zen started from the Master 
Bodhi Dharma, second master was Haega, when Haega was preaching in the town a man came 
and pleaded to cure him. The man said that he was in serious disease because of his bad karma, sin. 
Listening to him, Haega said “Can you show me your sin ?” then, this man suddenly realized there 
is nothing called sin, but just his own mis-grasping, when he understood this instantly, his disease 
disappeared. Then he became the 3" master of Zen tradition named Sungchan. He wrote the very 
famous stanza called “Sinsimmyung”, summarizing in this : “Don’t distinguish anything, then at 
that moment, you will be enlightened.” So, enlightenment comes not from anything but clear and 
right perception at the specific moment. 


7 “Yam pubbe tam visodhehi, pacchda te matu kificanam; Majjhe ce no gahessasi, upasanto carissasi’ti. (su. ni. 945) 
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Those were in the history, then how about now, for us? Can we be enlightened here and now 
in this very life in this 21“century amongst strong materialism? Of course, Yes. 


We found in the Suttas, many of them were instantly enlightened after listening to 
the Buddha’s sermon without any intense meditation course or PhD degree of Buddhism, no seminar 
attending. Even the kings too attained some enlightenment amongst business of the secular world, 
like king Bimbisara known as Sotapatti. How about heavenly king Sakka, he too attained Sotapatti. 


We should refer to the event of Enlightenment of five bhikkhus. For their perfect 
Enlightenment, they needed only 2 Suttas. Enlightenment comes through the way of perception, so, 
it depends on the sharpness of the awareness not the long period, when there is awareness, there, 
automatically pafifa is revealed. So, knowledge is not much necessary. We can pay attention to 
the way of Satipatthana’s teaching, some misunderstand it as all of them should be practiced step 
by step. Then, at the end of the course, we might have the chance of enlightenment. But, it is wrong. 
Each item has same refrain that says to observe arising and disappearing of that each and every 
phenomena. The more she/he is aware of disappearing of phenomena the closer to be enlightened. 
When one follows each phenomenon closely, it actually means the awareness of consciousness 
being caught up just by following consciousness, then, they shortly experience the cessation of 
consciousness. This is so called the moment of Sotdapatti. It appears as if the man who is going in 
the dark night, suddenly sees a flash of lightning. It happens while walking meditation, while eating 
in the dining room, while sitting, while listening. Actually, through my teaching experiences, while 
observing the sound, they experience this more. Because the end of sound is easy to be aware of: 


I quoted from my meditation student’ records: “I was observing mind and body while 
walking meditation when the bell was ringing giving the sign of the end of walking medita- 
tion, I was observing the bell-sound, just closely following (anupassana) up until the end 
of the sound. The just moment the sound disappeared completely, my mind (consciousness) 
that followed it too disappeared absolutely. I felt “I am” disappearing’’- new to this 
meditation, this was 5" day. 


I quoted from my meditation students record: After experiencing the cut-off stillness between 
thought and thought: “when I went out to have breakfast, the things outside appeared new 
and clear, even the stones too looked ripe and tender, as if they are going to talk to me. 

Flying birds appeared to me like slow motion”. 

I can bring the example of Dipama*who was a woman Buddhist master. Under her 
instructions, so many enlightened ones appeared and it didn’t take longer time, sometimes few days. 
Among her devoted students were Jack Kornfield, Sharon Salzberg, and Joseph Goldstein— all members 
of the Insight Meditation Society. 


Extracting from Dipa Ma book: “I could be aware of all subtle phenomena arising and 


8 Dipa Ma The Life and Legacy of a Buddhist Master Amy Schmidt, BlueBridge Books 05/05 Paperback ISBN: 
0-97424-055-9:Dipa Ma Bura, who died in 1989 at the age of 78, was the first truly accomplished meditation master 
in the Theravada tradition to teach in America. Among her devoted students were Jack Kornfield, Sharon Salzberg, and 
Joseph Goldstein — all members of the Insight Mediation Society. In this presentation of the life and teachings of Dipa 
Ma, Amy Schmidt has gathered many quotations and anecdotes that reveal the startling presence and many spiritual gifts 
of this diminutive woman. These tributes come from her American and Calcutta students and from some family members. 
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disappearing. It was like a bubble as if bursting out right now. There is only arising and 
disappearing then stillness again. The intention arises then disappears. There was a huge 
space between thought and thought. Due to awareness, great transformation arose. I felt as 
if I went out somewhere at which there is no-body, no thing: “I” was not there.”’ 


By the way, now to talk about the way of approaching to enlightenment, I would like to mention 
about two western enlightened persons. One is Eckhart Tolle’, and the other is Lester Levenson.'° 


“I felt myself fall into that void. I have no recollection of what happened after that. ...I 
opened my eyes. Without any thought, that soft luminosity filtering through the curtain was 
love itself. Tears came into my eyes. I got up and walked around the room. I recognized the 
room, and yet I knew that I had never truly seen it before. Everything was fresh and pristine, 
as if it had just come into existence. As if I had just been born into this world.” — From 
Eckhart Tolle s book [The Power of Now] 


“With many diseases Lester Levenson was told he would not live much longer. He was at 
the end of the lien. This made him realize that the accumulated knowledge of man was of 
no use. 


“T went through my life then I found happiness equated to one s capacity to love rather than 
to being loved. Therefore, I began correcting all my thoughts and feelings. During three 
months period, all the ailments, I had in my physical body corrected. All my miseries dropped 
away. And I ended up in a place in which I was happy all the time without sorrow”. — From 
Lester Levenson s book [Keys to the Ultimate Freedom] 


I found the common thing; when they really want enlightenment, more than anything else, it comes. 
According to Lester Levenson’s expression, “you must want to know Truth as much as a drowning 
man wants air.” Then what is the transformation after the realization I agree with the Lester 
Levenson’s word: 


“One of the things that happened in this process was my identification with others. I saw 
we are all related, we are all inter-connected - each mind is like a radio broadcasting and 
receiving station; that we are all tuned into each other unconsciously - that we are just not 
aware of it.” 


° Eckhart Tolle (born 1948) is a German-born Canadian resident, best known as the author of: The Power of Now and 
A New Earth, which were written in English. In 2011, he was listed by the Watkins Review as the most spiritually 
influential person in the world. In 2008, a New York Times writer called Tolle “the most popular spiritual author in 
the [United States]” 

'0 Lester Levenson was a man who had mastered life’s greatest challenge. In 1952, at age 42, Lester, a physicist and 
successful entrepreneur, was at the pinnacle of worldly success, yet he was an unhappy, very unhealthy man. He had 
many health problems including depression, an enlarged liver, kidney stones, spleen trouble, hyperacidity, and ulcers 
that had attacked his stomach and formed lesions. He was so unhealthy, in fact, that after having his second coronary, 
his doctors sent him home to his Central Park South penthouse apartment in New York City to die.Lester was a man 
who loved challenges. So, instead of giving up, he decided to go back to the lab within himself and find some answers. 
Because of his determination and concentration, he was able to cut through his conscious mind to find what he needed. 
What he found was the ultimate tool for personal growth - a way of letting go of all inner limitations. He was so excited 
by his discovery that he used it intensively for a period of three months. By the end of that period, his body became 
totally healthy again. Furthermore, he entered a state of profound peace that never left him through the day he died 
on January 18, 1994. 
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Arahant has no-self therefore “you are me”. I think when we consider others as if myself, 
that is the last and the best transformation we would meet in the process of practice. Thereby, 
enlightening is not looking saintly in fantastic way but most caring way of other beings. It leads to 
the state that “Now” is the most important time and “the one who is in front me” is most important 
person whosoever. And this is the climax of the causality, I think. 


Nowadays, we think the world is fast developing day by day. But, day by day people despise 
other beings thinking others are inferior to themselves by mostly measuring in materiality. This is 
not the real development. This is like building the house over and over towards the sky but the down 
part is decaying and about to break up. 


As we know the materiality which consist of earth, water, heat and wind cannot move but 
with the support of consciousness. If human-beings using materiality ignore other beings’ mind, 
then this collective mind will move unconsciously finding out the outlet. Earthquakes or Tsunamis 
cannot arise alone. 


Now is the crucial time we should be enlightened into the higher spirituality, thereby 
the world and the earth is purified. With the caring and respecting others, we can build morality 
again which will be resulting in total peace for all. 
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If we do not believe that a spiritual state of mind is something more than material constituted 
of physical particles, then there is no way to think about sentient beings and we can treat them as 
material substances. But Buddhists believe that the mind is more than the sub-atomic particle and 
there is much to think about the mind, hence meditation and spiritual practice is essential. Given 
the existence of mind, just as body need washing, feeding and medicating, mind needs similar things 
too, washing the mind through tranquility or calm abiding meditation, feed the mind with morality 
and medicate the mind with supreme wisdom or the insight meditation. Morality, concentration and 
wisdom or insight meditation are indeed the three tools for nurturing the mind. Similarly, body needs 
clothing to cover nakedness and mind needs discipline to prevent its mental nakedness. 


Bhavana or meditation means mind culture or mental development. It aims at clearing 
the impurities and disturbances such as desire, hatred, ill-will, worry, doubts etc. and cultivating 
qualities such as concentration, awareness, intelligence, tranquility. Eventually, the realization 
of ultimate truth or the reality is in fact the goal of the meditation in Buddhism. Meditation is 
a vast subject and there are many variations among the different religious traditions. According to 
Nyanaponika, Thera, “It is a significant fact and worth pondering upon the words found in major 
religious scriptures, for instance, it is said in the Bible ‘In the beginning, God created the heaven 
and the earth....’, while in Dhammapada, the Buddha says ‘Mind precedes things, dominates 
them, creates them’. These momentous words are quiet and uncontending, but unshakable reply by 
the Buddha to that biblical belief. Here the roads of these two religions part: the one leads far away 
into an imaginary beyond, the other leads straight home, into man’s very heart”! 


In this manner, we can divide it in to two forms. The latter is those teachings and methods 
which are concerned with the discovery of the nature of existence and its reality, and the former 
concerns communication with external or universal concept of God. Where there is a concept of 
an external higher being, there also is an internal personality which is known as soul or self. In this 
case, meditation practice becomes a way of developing communication with an external being. 
This means that one feels oneself inferior and is trying to contact something higher or greater. Such 
meditation is based on devotion and they are mainly found in the teachings of Hinduism, Christianity 
and Islam, hence, meditation is the only way to put the teaching into practice.” 


In this paper, I would like to discuss the form of meditation that deals with the discovery 
of the reality as it is according to different major Buddhist traditions. Because of people’s 
varying disposition and capacity, that which is appropriate to one may not be appropriate to 
the other, therefore, in Buddhism there are three vehicles - Sravakayana, Pratekabuddhayana and 


' Nyanaponika, Thera. The Heart of Buddhist Meditation: Satipatthna: A Handbook of Mental Training Based on 
the Buddha’s Way of Mindfulness. BPS, Candy, 1996. p. 21 
2 Trungpa, Chogyam. Meditation in Action. Anv. Shambhala, 2010. p.1 
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Bodhisattvayana and four tenets Vaibhasika, Sautrantika, Cittamatrin and Madhyamaka.*? According 
to their different views on phenomena, the natures of their meditative practices are slightly different. 
For example, among the four tenets, the philosophical view of the first two aligns with 
the substantialist’s view, the view of the third tenet aligns to idealism and the fourth asserts a centralist 
view and they are known as the sunyavads. All eighteen schools* starting from Theravada comes 
under the substantialist view following the Dhammapada’s words that talks of the fundamental 
principles that are, all compounded phenomena are impermanent, all contaminated phenomena are 
suffering, all phenomena are selflessness, those who realize these principles through wisdom attain 
Nirvana.° The followers of the eighteen schools strictly follow the above principles and in fact their 
practices largely depend on them as they carry their meditative practice based on the discourse on 
the Satipatthana or foundation of mindfulness. 


The Buddha’s original ‘Discourse on the Foundations of Mindfulness’ (Satipatthana Sutta) 
occurs twice in the Buddhist scriptures: (1) as the 10% Discourse of the ‘Middle Collection of 
Discourses’: (Majjhima Nikaya), (2) as the 22"¢ Discourse of the ‘Long Collection’ (Digha Nikaya). 
Satipatthana Sutta is the sole way for the purification of beings and they are the four Foundations 
of Mindfulness. “What are the four? Herein a monk may dwell practicing body-contemplation on 
the body... practicing feeling-contemplation on feelings... practicing mind-contemplation on mind.... 
practicing mind-object contemplation on mind-objects, ardent, clearly comprehending and mindful, 
having overcome covetousness and grief concerning the world.”° The Satipatthana based vipasyana 
meditative practice is very popular and well-known in Burma, Sri Lanka and Thailand and I will not 
elaborate on it here. I personally have sat a couple of ten-day courses on Vipasyana and I found that 
the mindfulness techniques there is exactly the same as found in Vasubandhu’s Abhidharmakosa as 
per Sarvastivada tradition. 


The Abhidharmakosa discusses of six steps in the breathing meditation’ - 1. The first is 
simply to count our breath a certain number of times say | to 10 times, by inhaling for 5 seconds, 
abiding for 5 seconds, exhaling for 5 seconds, gradually increasing the duration. Once the mind 
becomes a little still we should go on to the second step, which is to watch the breathing, at this 
stage we are not counting the breath anymore but simply watching the breath in and out. Here do not 
conceptualize it; all we have to do is observe the breathing. 3. The third step is not only watching 
exhalation and inhalation of our breath but also observing its rhythmic movement. 4. At the fourth 
step we observe the feeling and sensation accompanying the movement of the breath throughout 
the body. 5. The fifth step is to analyze how the breathe changes from moment to moment. 
6. The last step is called the stage of shifting; here we shift from mediation on breath to meditation 
on feeling, meditation on impermanence, arising-ceasing and selflessness of the body which is known 
as Insight or Vipasyana Meditation. 


3 Yatra tr\"i yanani Iravakayanay Pratyekabuddhayanay / Mahayanau ceti. Sthitayascatasra’ Vaibhasika Sautrantika- 


Yogacara-madhyamakabhedena. (Advayavajrasapgraha p. 14) 

4 (1) Mahdasthaviras, (2) Haimavatas, (3) Sarvastivadins,(4) Vatsiputriyds, (5) Dharmottariyas,(6) Bhadrayaniyas, 
(7) Sammatiyas, (8) Kukkulikas, (9) MahiSasikas, (10) Dharmaguptas, (11) KaSyapiyas; (12) Sautrantikas, (13) Ekavya- 
vaharikas, (14) Mahasamghikas, (15) Lokottaravadins, (16) Gokulikas, (17) BahuSrutiya, (18) Uttarasaila 

5 Sabbe sankhara anicca’ti yada pafifiaya passati, Atha nibbindatt dukkhe: esa maggo visuddhiya. [15]Sabbe sankhara 
dukkha’ti yada pafifiaya passati, Atha nibbindati dukkhe: esa maggo visuddhiya. [16] Sabbe dhamma anatta’ti yada 
pafifiaya passati, Atha nibbhindatt dukkhe: maggo visuddhiya. [17] 

6 Nyanaponika, Thera. The Heart of Buddhist Meditation: Satipatthna: A Handbook of Mental Training Based on 
the Buddha’s Way of Mindfulness. BPS, Candy, 1996. p. 139 

7 Tt has six aspects, counting, following, fixing, observing, modifying and purifying Poussin, L. De LA Vallee. 
Abhidharmakosabhasyam Vol.3, 4th ed. Asian Humanities Pr, 1990. Chapter 6 - The Path and the Saints, p. 922 
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However, certain people have problem with anger, while other have problem with desire, 
jealousy and attachment. We should try to practice meditation focusing on specific object that 
directly counteract the particular delusion. The object must be natural; ifit evolves any strong felling 
of lust, hatred etc., then it cannot calm your mind but will only make it restless and agitated. Object 
can be either internal or external.® It is said that the mind is a ramping elephant, tie it fast with 
the rope of mindfulness to the steady post of topic, and settle the mind in calm. Internal object is 
inside you, like breathing, focusing on the middle of eyebrow, looking on the tip of nose, visualizing 
oneself as divine deity, watching, sensation, etc. External object may be a statue of Buddha, a flower, 
a syllable, a dot, candle flame, gazing moon, etc. The object must be pleasing and acceptable to 
the mind. By focusing the mind on the object, it will slowly become calm and relaxed. Meditation on 
ugliness is the antidote to the feeling of lust and attachment, meditating on skeleton is the antidote 
for all categories of craving,’ meditation on love and kindness is the antidote to anger, meditation 
on interdependent origination is antidote to ignorance and meditation on breathing is antidote to 
discursive mental thoughts. There are so many methods for developing single pointed meditation, 
but many experienced Buddhist practitioners recommend breathing meditation as being very 
effective method for controlling discursive thoughts. Obviously, the reason is that the mind and inner 
psychic wind are inseparably interrelated. Therefore, when we pacify this inner wind by meditating 
on the breath, the mind naturally becomes still. 


According to Mahayana Tradition, among the three special trainings, the second is 
the training in meditative stabilization. The mind abiding one-pointedly, without distraction on 
any virtuous object is called meditative stabilization. In order to cultivate calm abiding, one must 
abandon the five faults’® and utilize the eight antidotes.'' The eight antidotes abandon these faults 
in the following way, the first of the five faults laziness — it has four antidotes, and the others have 
one each. The four antidotes to laziness are faith, aspiration, effort, and pliancy. The antidote 
to the second fault forgetting is mindfulness, to the third, laxity and excitement, is introspection, 
to the fourth, not applying the antidotes, is an intention of application. The antidote to the fifth, 
over-applying the antidotes, is the equanimity to leave the mind naturally. In short, in the Maitriya’s 
Discrimination of Middle and Extreme, the above mentioned five faults of calm abiding and eight 
antidotes of removing those five faults are explained in detail.'? Likewise, in Maitriya’s Ornament 


8 Object is of two types, the ones with sign and without sign, signs that are internal and signs that are external. 


The internal are again twofold, topics on the body and topics that support the body. There are five topics on the support of 
the body; the breathe, the subtle sign, the drop, the limbs of the light rays and joy and bliss. Signs that are external are of 
two kinds; the special and ordinary, the special topics are either a Buddha’s body or Buddha’s words. Without sign is the 
same as investigative insight. Sherburne, Richard. A Lamp for the Path and Commentary, 1982, p. 122 

° Poussin, L. De LA Vallee. Abhidharmakosabhasyam Vol.3, 4th ed. Asian Humanities Pr, 1990. Chapter 6 - The Path 
and the Saints, p. 918 

'0 Laziness, forgetting the advice, laxity and excitement, non-application, and application - 4/48 Maitriya’s Discrimination 
of the Middle and Extremes, as cited in Jr, Donald S. Lopez, and The Dalai Lama. Opening the Eye of New Awareness. 
Rev Sub. Wisdom Publications, 1985. p.65 

"The aspiration seeking meditative stabilization which is the sources of exertion, depending on that, the faith seeing 
the good qualities of meditative stabilization which is the cause of aspiration, and the pliancy which is the effect of 
exertion, not forgetting the object of observation, realizing laxity and excitement, the application abandoning them, and 
proceeding naturally when pacified - 4/49 Maitriya’s Discrimination of the Middle and Extremes, as cited in Jr, Donald S. 
Lopez, and The Dalai Lama. Opening the Eye of New Awareness. Rev Sub. Wisdom Publications, 1985. p.65 

2 Madhyanta Vibhanga ; Discourse on Discrimination Between Middle and Extremes Ascribed to Bodhisattva Maitreya 
and Commented by Vasubandhu and Sthiramati. Oriental books Reprint Corporation, 1978. 
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for the great vehicle sutra, in order to achieve perfection in calm abiding, nine mental abiding”, 
six powers'* and four mental engagements'* are mentioned.'° The nine mental abiding function in 
the following ways; for instance setting the mind etc. functions having directed the mind at 
the object!’ of observation, not allowing its continuum to be distracted, having noticed distraction 
quickly return the mind to that object. The awareness also withdraws the mind inside more and more 
and seeing the good qualities, tame the mind in meditative stabilization. Through seeing the faults 
of distraction pacify dislike for meditative stabilization. Desire and so forth as well as discomfort 
and so forth likewise should be pacified immediately upon arising. Then, those who make effort 
at restraint make endeavor in the mind. Eventually, natural arising is attained and calm abiding is 
established. Similarly, the functions of six powers and four mental engagements can be known from 
the same text and its commentary by Asanga. 


Vipasyana or Insight Meditation according to Mahayana tradition as described in the ninth 
chapter of Shantideva’s Bodhicaryavatara from verse 79-106'* is as follows; the four mindfulness 
are of, kaya/body, vedana/feeling, citta/mind and dharma/phenomena. First, kaya-smrityupasthana/ 
mindfulness of body - generally, the human body is regarded as a single entity, whereas, in actual fact, 
it is not so. None of the many parts of the body can be called the body. It is only their ‘samudaya’ or 
collection which is erroneously termed as the body. There is no truly existent body in any of these 
parts because the parts have their own name, for example hands and feet, we do not call a hand 
a body and neither a foot a body. Likewise, the hands and feet are merely a collection of fingers; 
again fingers, in themselves, are a collection of joints; the joints too comprise different elements or 
parts. How can, therefore, the hands and feet or other joints be credited with true existence? Even 
the parts of fingers consist of atomic particles which are further divisible. These atomic particles 
have their own directional parts, some having a pull in the east, some in the west or north or south or 
even downward or upward according to their nature. They are ‘sunya’ like space itself in the ultimate 
analysis. There is no atom, no particle of atom; there is only ‘Sunyata’ or energy like. Sunyata does 
not mean nothingness, if it so, there will not be any arising and, yet it cannot be pointed as to what 
it is, but it is not like a sky flower or a unicorn, it is simply beyond words. Santideva says, ‘sunyata 
is unattainable by intelligence’.'? Therefore, no wise man should, therefore, be attached to forms 
which are just dream and illusory like. 


Second, ‘vedana smrityopsthana’ - Neither suffering nor joy is real or truly existent; 
if suffering were real it should affect everyone including those in a state of so-called joy. “vedana’ or 
feeling is of three kinds; the feelings of joy, of suffering and of neither joy nor suffering. Therefore, 
both happiness and grief must be regarded as only by fancy super-imposed on the mind. On the other 
hand, vedana or feeling is born of contact, contact or touch is born of three factors: the object, 
the senses and consciousness. All contacts are born of six situations”; if the six-fold contact from 


8 1, Setting the mind, 2. Continuous setting, 3. Re-setting, 4. Close setting, 5. Disciplining, 6. Pacifying, 7. Thorough 


pacifying, 8. Making one-pointed, 9. setting in equipoise As cited in Jr, Donald S. Lopez, and the Dalai Lama. Opening 
the Eye of New Awareness. Rev Sub. Wisdom Publications, 1985. p.65 

41. the power of hearing, 2. the power of thinking, 3. the power of mindfulness, 4. the power of introspection, 
5. the power of effort, 6. the power of familiarity 

|. forcible engagement, 2. interrupted engagement, 3. uninterrupted engagement, 4. effortless engagement 

'© Chapter 4, Verse 48-49 

As mentioned in p. 3 earlier 

'§ Sharma, Parmananda. Santidevas Bodhicharyavatara, Aditya Prakashan, Delhi, 2001 pp. 424-438 

9" chapter 2™ verse, Bodicaryavatra of Santideva 

contact of six organs and six objects and six consciousnesses 
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the three-fold factors does not occur, the requisite situational material for feeling would be obviated. 
If there is a gap between the sense faculties (like eyes) and their objects or seen form, the chances of 
contact would be nullified. Not only that, there is no contact between atomic particles either, that is, 
atomic particles of the sense faculty and those of the objects. There is no union of atomic particles 
and they have no space inside of them. They are also equal in size. How can these partless atomic 
particles merge? Consequently, there is no meeting and hence no question of a contact. Without 
having contact, there is no feeling as the contact is the cause of feeling. Furthermore, only a physical 
object can contact another physical object. A physical object cannot contact a non-physical thing 
like consciousness. Hence, in the absence of contact, all the bother about obtaining pleasure and 
discarding pain is meaningless, because both joys and sorrows have no true existence. 


Third, citta-smritupasthana: There are two things in terms of mindfulness of mind, 
the senses that cognize and the objects of their so called cognition. Does cognition, if any, come 
about simultaneously with or prior to or after the disappearance of objects? If simultaneous, knowing 
and knower will not be interdependent, if prior or after, there will be a knower without knowing or 
there will be a knowing without a knower. Therefore, there is no independent or intrinsic knowing 
and knower. Ratnakuta-sutra says, “What does please, antagonize or attract that mind? Is it the past 
or the future or the present? That which is past is dead, that which is future is not yet present, and 
that which is present will not stay. O Kasyapa! The mind is illusory and seems to grasp different 
aspects from imagination.” 7! 


Fourth, dharma-smritupasthana: No phenomena exist truly or intrinsically at the ultimate 
level. Nagarjuna says, “Never are things born, nor do things exist by themselves, nor from other or 
from both, nor from no cause.””* Similarly, all that appears as real are not in fact real but like dreams, 
mirages and magical illusion, because all phenomena come into existence only when the necessary 
causes and conditions get together. “Whatever that appears depending on others is emptiness. 
There is nothing that arises without depending on others.” None that exists because of causes and 
conditions can ever be truly existent and independent. Take for instance a reflection, there needs to 
be certain things like a mirror, light and a thing for the appearance of a reflection of that particular 
thing. Similarly, all phenomena depend upon certain causes and conditions to arise and they do not 
exist inherently in reality. As Nagarjuna says in the Precious Garland, “all Phenomena are selfless 
just as a banana tree with nothing inside when all its parts are torn apart”.”4 Similarly, it is said, 
Everything is dependently co-arisen and that is to be the emptiness. There isn’t anything that is not 
dependently arisen, thus a non-empty thing does not exist.” In this way, the practice of mindfulness 
or insight meditation according to Madhyamaka tradition is to indeed to see and realize that form 
is empty and empty itself is form, thereafter realizing that all suffering comes from cherishing 
the self and phenomena as well as knowing that those who have not come to the realization of such 
as suffering. With such a realization comes the aspiration to benefit all those sentient beings as long 
as space endures, this is the result of vipasyana or insight meditation. 


21 Sharma, Parmananda. Santideva’s Bodhicharyavatara, Aditya Prakashan, Delhi, 2001 p. 438. 

22 Muladhayamakakarika, 1‘ chapter 3" verse 

23 Mulamadhyamikakarika 22:18-19 

4 Verse 101-102, Nagarjuna. Nagarjuna’s Precious Garland: Buddhist Advice for Living and Liberation. Snow Lion 
Publications, 2007 

25 Aprat\tayasamutpanno dharma’ kascinna vidyate / yasmattasmadasEnyo hi dharma’ kascinna vidyate// 
(Madhyamakasastra 24.19) 
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According to the Mahamudra practitioners or the 84 Siddhas’ tradition, all sentient beings 
possess Buddha nature which is only adventitiously covered by defilements, hence in this tradition 
it is emphasized that we maintain the uncontrived nature of body, speech and mind. Similarly, 
it is said in the sutra that neither there is anything that needs to be cleared nor anything to be 
maintained, view things as it is, because seeing everything as it is will free you from all obscurations.”° 
The way of maintaining the uncontrived nature of mind is as explained below with analogies. 
The guarding of mind is as described through the analogy ofa lion and a dog, for instance, if'a person 
throws a stone on the lion, the lion will react to the person who threw the stone and not to the stone. 
But an ordinary dog will chase the stone and not the person who threw it, in the same way, a good 
practitioner will chase the source of the discursive thoughts and not the thoughts themselves. When 
chasing the source, the thoughts will disperse naturally, for example, it is like snowing in the ocean 
where snows get dispersed with the water as soon as it falls into the oceanic water. Similarly, one 
way is to actually look at the thoughts themselves instead of suppressing or trying to ignore them. 
This prevents us from being carried away by a train of thoughts, if we act like an ordinary dog; each 
thought leads into another and takes us far away from our original nature. By simply watching 
the thought in this fashion it will dissolve back into the mind just as waves eventually dissolve back 
into the ocean. Another method is to “spy” on the invading thoughts: “Where did it come from?” 
“Where is it going” “What is its nature?” By investigating it in this way it loses its power to captivate 
our attention and it dissolves back into the mind. Furthermore, mahamudra practitioners meditate 
upon the mind as shown below through six analogies. 


The first is meditation like the sky illuminated by brilliant sunshine and which is completely 
unobscured by the slightest disturbance. The second is meditation like a child staring at the complex 
frescoes found in temples. Older people generally begin to analyze the paintings immediately 
according to their own tastes, but a child stares at them without judgment or evaluation. The third 
method is likened to an eagle soaring in the sky — flying long way without having to flap its wings 
often. In the same way, practitioners need slight analysis occasionally only for preventing sinking 
and agitation of lucid nature as well as maintain the lucid nature of the primordial mind. The fourth 
example is the stillness of a great ocean. In the same way as small fishes move about in the depth 
of an ocean without disturbing it, distracting thoughts may arise in our meditation but they do not 
have the power to overcome the profound stillness of the mind. The fifth example is a bird which 
flies through the sky without leaving the slightest trace behind it. In the same way if we experience 
a pleasurable sensation during meditation we cling to it and attachment arises or if we experience 
an unpleasant sensation, aversion arises. But when engaged in the actual fruit of calm-abiding no 
such trace remains to indicate our feelings since there is a complete lack of attachment, aversion 
or indifference. The sixth method is to meditate in the same way as a piece of fluff floats on 
the breeze, very soft and light. When we are absorbed in concentration on the nature of the mind, 
we will experience a sensation of physical and mental lightness and suppleness. These are some of 
the famous examples how to guard our mind as said by the Siddhas in order to achieve the perfection 
of meditation. In short, by keeping our body, speech and mind relaxed without any fabrication, 
as said by Gampopa, not stirring the water will keep the water clear; similarly, not contriving 
the mind will bring the manifestation of its primordial nature. 


26 


Abhisamayalankara 5" chapter verse 21 
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According to Tantra, all sentient beings possess Buddha nature or divine qualities, if 
the nature of the sentient beings is not divine then they can never be transformed into divine beings. 
For example, as said in various Tantric Literatures, one can only get sesame oil form sesame seed 
and butter from milk; one cannot get butter from water and oil from sand. Therefore, if all sentient 
beings do not have buddha nature, they cannot become buddhas, so sentient beings are indeed have 
the nature of buddha. In fact, Tantra literally means ‘continuity’ or ‘continuum’ of innate nature, 
Primordial nature, Tathagatagarbha, Samantabhadra, Mahamudra, Great Consummation, Tantra, 
Great Siinyata and so on. Tantra is the inseparable subtle wind and luminosity, which is the base 
of all appearances. I think this is the main crux of Tantra. Sometimes, this is referred as wisdom 
and wind or energy, which cannot be separated from the clarity/mind and wind/its dynamic nature. 
It is like the fire and its warmness or flower and its odor. In Tibetan, we use the term rlung/ 
energy-sems/mind-dbyer-med/inseparable. This is the tantra, which is continuous from the beginning 
less time. In Tantra tradition there is no mention of terms such as calm abiding and insight meditation, 
instead of that there appears two stages of meditation known as generation stage and completion 
stage. Generation stage is to generate oneself or one’s subtle energy and mind in the form of divine 
deity and this is an alternate to calm abiding meditation. To see and realize this generated divine 
deity lacking inherent existence etc. is the completion stage and this is as same as insight meditation. 


The practice of generation stage according to Guhyasamaja Tantra is done in the form of 
approach, close-approach, accomplishment and great accomplishment.”’ According to Krishnayamari 
Tantra, it is practiced through yoga, anu-yoga, ati-yoga and maha-yoga.”* In Hevajra Tantra, generation 
stage is practiced through four parts/branches.””According to Mahamaya Tantra, it is practiced through 
three yogas*® and according to Kalachakra Tantra, it is done through four yogas.*! The_completion 
stage is practiced through six-fold yoga, yoga of psychic heat, yoga of clear light, yoga of illusory 
body, yoga of intermediate rebirth, yoga of dream, yoga of consciousness transference.** 


Conclusion: Theravada, Vaibhasika, Sautrantika assert atom as existing in reality and hence 
view the four noble truths as the object of knowledge of the noble beings. Therefore, the noble beings 
see the cyclic existence as in the nature of suffering, impermanence, impure and emptiness of self 
and practice this in their meditation. It is just as one has a very good friend and is usually very fond 
of the friend but when suddenly one day one comes to know that the friend is cheating and since 
then generates a feeling of aversion towards that friend. Similarly, from the beginning less time we 
have befriended with the cyclic existence and we are very attached to it. But once we start practicing 
samatha meditation and gain through the vipasyana or insight the faults of cyclic existence in 
the form of suffering, impermanence, dreamlike and so on, that insight makes us turn away from 
the cyclic existence and leads to Nirvana. 


27 Sevavidhanay prathamay dvit\yamupasadhanam /Sadhanap tu tRt\yau vai mahasadhanap caturthakam // 
(Guhyasamajatantra 18.135) 

28 Prathamap bhavayed yogamnuyogau dvit\yakam /Atiyogau tRt\yap tu mahayogau cathurthakam // 
(KRS’ayamar\tantra 17.8) 

»  Prathamap sEnyatabodhip dvit\yap b\jasangraham /TRt\yap bimbaniSpattiscaturthay nyasamakSaram // 
(Hevajratantra 1.3.2) 

© Sa yogstrividhstriprakara’ mantra-sapsthana-dharmatma.(Mahamayatantra gu’avat\t\ka) 

31 Buston collecton vol. 14, p. 888, Lokesh Chandra, Delhi 1980 

Vajrayana darsana evam sadhana: theory and practice of Buddhist tantra, by Wangchuk Dorjee Negi, CIHTS, 
Sarnath, 1999. pp. 254-266 
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From the Mahayana point of view, all phenomena are of interdependent nature, for instance, 
the existence of a piece of paper depends in the following manner, it has come from tree, tree has its 
origin in earth, open space, light of sun, oceanic vapor, wind etc. Tree cannot come into existence 
on its own without depending on these elements, as if all these elemental contributions are reduced, 
there will not be something as a tree existing. Hence, all phenomena are dependently arisen and 
whatever is dependently arisen is empty of intrinsic existence. So, from the Madhayamaka point 
of view, body, feeling, mind and phenomena are viewed as not existing inherently but merely as 
an illusion and practicing meditating on this is the insight meditation. In Tantra, it is the practice of 
generation and completion stages and for the Siddahas it is to maintain the uncontrived nature of 
mind. These are some of the fundamental principles in terms of meditative practice in Buddhism. 


Meditative Attainment: the ultimate result of such meditative practices is to attain Liberation 
and Buddhahood. From the mundane view, as said by His Holiness the Dalai Lama “Modern world 
creates excitement but not happiness. This excitement disturbs our mind and upsets our nervous 
system. Meditation is the only way to calm the mind and nervous system and in order to help us 
to lead a healthy life through spiritual development. Health is highest gain if we neglect our health 
no matter what we gain. We will lead a very miserable life. It is already established that meditation 
is the remedy for physical and mental sickness. So medical science or therapy are not so effective 
in helping a person to eradicate mental disturbances such as frustration and worries because they 
arise not only as a result of organic disorders, but are mind created. Therefore the remedy for these 
problems is meditation.” 


The result of meditation is something that cannot be measured by a physical scale; it can 
only be individually experienced by analyzing the changes after the meditation practice by seeing 
how our delusion is decreasing and how the loving kindness is increasing. The detail results of 
the Vipasyana meditation can be read in ‘Impact of Vipasyana in Government, A research report.’** 
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In the Mahdsaccakasutta, the Buddha gives some rare autobiographical recollection, 
describing the turning point of his abandonment of the mortifications as the memory of practising 
jhana as a boy during the ploughing festival, when left for a while by his father under the shade 
of a rose-apple tree; the earliest ‘biography’ we have of the Buddha, the Jataka-nidana, describes 
the practice he undertook at that time as meditation on the breath (J I 58). Whether or not t 
he attribution of breathing mindfulness is correct to this incident, the fact that such an early source 
regards the practice as crucial in Gotama’s decision to take food and to put aside fear of ‘the joy that 
is free from sense desires’ (M I 246—7) in his search for awakening offers testament, even outside 
extensive suttanta sources, to the centrality of this practice in Pali Buddhist meditation and doctrine. 
Within the suwttas, the Buddha frequently recommended breathing mindfulness, describing it as 
a ‘complete method for attaining Nirvana’ (S V 326), praising it as the noble abode (ariyavihara), 
the divine abode (brahmavihara) and the Buddha abode (Tathagatavihara). In the famous incident 
in which a group of monks become severely unbalanced as the result of unwise attention to the foul 
(asubha), the Buddha resorts to breathing mindfulness in its aspect as a samadhi practice to restore 
their health of mind, saying as a preliminary to the basic instructions: ‘It is just as if, monks, in 
the last month of the hot season, when the dust and dirt fly up, a great rain cloud out of season 
were to disperse and settle them. In just this way, monks, concentration by means of breathing 
mindfulness, when cultivated and made much of, is peaceful and choice: it is a sublime and happy 
abiding too, that disperses and settles harmful states of mind whenever they arise (S V 322).’ 


The breathing mindfulness discourse, or Andpanasati-sutta (M III 78-88), describing all 
sixteen stages of the practice, is one of core texts of the Pali canon and the subject of extensive 
commentary by Buddhaghosa and Upatissa; it describes what has become now one of the most 
popular meditations for modern practitioners, throughout the world.' As Buddhism travelled both 
practice and text remained important: one version of the stra is the earliest extant Buddhist text we 
have, introduced to China by An Shigao around 148 CE. Indeed breathing practices appear to have 
remained popular, though subject to a number of modifications within different doctrinal and ritual 
frameworks: many schools of Buddhism employ some breathing techniques as part of or as 
a preliminary to other practices.* Within Southern Buddhism, however, breathing mindfulness 
techniques, text and practice have retained a centrality at all stages of path, so that the breath itself 
is explored with a complexity and range of practice not obviously shared by all other forms of 
Buddhism. This comprehensiveness is perhaps associated with or dependent upon the great 
breadth and scope both of the original texts, doctrinal and practical explanations of the practice in 
the commentaries, and, in modern times, in the diversity of modern meditative contexts. This paper 
will explore briefly some modern variations in technique and orientation in three modern 
breathing mindfulness schools. It hopes to demonstrate that the spirit and the letter of the text, 


' It will be referred to as AS in this paper. 


2 See, for example, Luk 1964, Donner and Stevenson 1993, Kaplau 2000 and Zahler 2009. The attribution of the influence 
of early Buddhist breathing mindfulness techniques in each instance is difficult and would need very specific examination 
of the sources and background in its own context. For instance Taoist practices connected with the breath appear to have 
been widely cultivated before the arrival of Buddhism (Roth 1999: 110-111, 118, 134, 135-6). 
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described within the first tetrad of the early sutta, also given in the (Mahd)satipatthana-sutta 
(M156 and D II 291), have accommodated a great deal of variety and diversity, evinced by the range 
of practices on the breath, not only from this sample, also available now. The focus will just be on 
the original sutta, some early commentarial advice, and some variations in three schools. 


The Practice of Breathing Mindfulness 


The extent of practices within various Buddhist contexts that relate to or take as their primary 
focus the breath, the nature of these practices and their possible relationship with early sources, 
such as AS, would be the subject of an extensive research program in itself: it is outside the scope 
of this discussion. But as the leading twentieth-century monk and scholar Vajirafiana notes, 
the practice of mindfulness of breathing, the twenty-ninth object selected by Buddhaghosa, is regarded 
from the early days of the tradition as the “root” (mi/a) meditation object (Vajirafiana 1975: 227), 
as it could be said to be in modern Southern Buddhism. While all Buddhaghosa’s forty samatha 
subjects are employed for samatha practice, many of these are considered less suited to the practice 
of insight and the recognition of the three marks of anicca, dukkha and anattd (see also Cousins 
1973, 1984b). The sztta itself, particularly through the instructions of the last tetrad, often associated 
specifically with the insight and vipassand stages of meditation, stresses the full salvific possibilities 
of the practice conducted through all sixteen stages. As argued elsewhere, AS itself suggests 
a complex interplay, through the integration of the seven factors of awakening, between samatha 
and vipassana (Shaw 2006: 146-153). Indeed its perceived immediacy and availability marks 
breathing mindfulness out from the other samatha objects: it is the only object of the forty that, 
according to Buddhaghosa, is apprehended in its early stages solely by touch, as the practitioner has 
to feel the breath as it enters his body, rather than by sight or hearing (szta), the means by which 
other objects are apprehended.? It is associated from the earliest texts with the suppression of 
discursive thoughts, and is particularly recommended in the suttas (Ud 34-7; AI 449), the Niddesa 
(Nidd I 360) and the manuals (PF 69; Vism III 121) for those prone to excessive or troublesome 
thinking (vitakka) or delusion. 


In AS, after a warm address to his followers, the Buddha speaks in praise of mindfulness 
of breathing, claiming that it is a practice that leads, to the establishment of all four foundations of 
mindfulness, and then to the seven factors of awakening. He asks the rhetorical question: what are 
the benefits of mindfulness of breathing? How is it to be cultivated and “made much of” (bahulikata)? 
His instructions begin with some preliminaries and brief physical directions. Curiously, it is the only 
meditation object of the forty routinely introduced with specific instructions regarding posture and 
possible location.* This preliminary series of instructions is found throughout the canon (see, for 
instance, D II 291, M159, S V 317). One must find an “empty space,” perhaps at the roots of a 
tree or in a forest, sit cross-legged, make the body straight.*There is no specific instruction to close 
3 By being ‘heard’ Buddhaghosa probably means that it is brought to mind by attributes that have been heard 
about through teachings (Vism III 119). The subsequent development of the nimitta, the visual sign that works within 
this practice at a later stage when calm has been established, involves an internal “seeing” of what is in the mind’s eye. 
Buddhaghosa differentiates this feature in one passage from other objects (Vism III 119). 

4 The Samaniaphala Sutta does not specify a particular object in its instructions for the preliminaries and sitting for 
the pursuit of jhana. 

> The commentary to the Satipatthdna sutta that the posture is taken for three reasons: for its firmness, its ease for 
breathing and for its expediency in apprehending the object (Soma 1981: 46). 
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the eyes, though this is usual for most Southern Buddhist breathing practices; the meditator is asked 
2° 6 


to “set up mindfulness before [oneself]. 
The practitioner follows sixteen sets of instructions. For the limited space of this discussion, I shall 
confine this comparison to the first tetrad, mindfulness of body. 


1. “Mindful, he breathes in; mindful, he breathes out. As he breathes in a long breath, 
he knows, ‘I am breathing in a long breath’, or, as he breathes out a long breath, he knows, 
‘I am breathing out a long breath’. 


2. As he breathes in a short breath, he knows, ‘I am breathing in a short breath’. Or, as he 
breathes out a short breath, he knows, ‘I am breathing out a short breath’. 


3. He trains thus: ‘Experiencing the whole body I shall breathe in’; he trains thus: 
‘Experiencing the whole body I shall breathe out’. 


4. He trains thus: ‘Making tranquil the bodily formation I shall breathe in’; he trains thus: 
‘Making tranquil the bodily formation I shall breathe out’. 


In AS, where all sixteen instructions are given, the audience is monastic. In the Satipatthana Sutta 
these first four instructions are given to an audience the commentaries say was constituted by those 
from the four assemblies of monks, nuns, laymen and laywomen (Soma 1981: 18). In that sztta, 
the four stages are given after instructions for the practice of mindfulness in daily activities, under 
mindfulness of body. In that text, though not in AS, the attention of the meditator is compared to 
a skilled wood-turner, who knows if he is turning a long turn, or a short one (M I 56). 


The Commentaries and Early Manuals 


The practice is discussed by early commentaries, texts and manuals (Patis 1 163-196; 
Vism VII 145-244; PF 156-166: Soma 1981). Some variation is evident even from this time. 
The commentary to this practice in the Satipatthdna sutta treats this tetrad primarily as a samatha 
practice, a preliminary to insight. It says that through practicing long breaths, the breath becomes 
finer because of the desire (chanda) of the practitioner, until joy (piti) arises in him, and the breath 
becomes yet finer. At this stage the practitioner turns away from the long breath, with equanimity 
firm. For the third stage, the practitioner may be less aware at the beginning, the middle, the end of 
the breath, or at all three. So, this stage marks his resolution to experience the whole of the breath 
body as it enters and leaves the body (Soma 1981: 47-8). The commentary describes the fourth 
instruction, the making tranquil of the breath, within the parameters of an entire salvific path. 
The meditator finds that coarseness of breath is associated with coarseness of mental state. Through 
calming the breath body, the mind and body become rested. The mental image (nimitta) can then 
arise, and the four jhanas undertaken. Emerging from these, he/she makes the breath body or 
More generally, Buddhaghosa gives under the earth kasina, the paradigm samatha practice, some physical instructions 
concerning guarding the sign, which refers to location, posture and place of practice (Vism IV 34-41) and the list of 
the ten skills in absorption, that include basic care of the body (Vism IV 43). 
6 The commentaries say that he ‘fixes the attention by directing it towards the breath which is in front’ (Soma 1981: 47). 
Although there is no canonical text to my knowledge which specifically enjoins that the eyes be closed for breathing 
mindfulness practice, there are commentarial passages recommending this for the main part of the kasina practice, as 


a contrast to the preliminary stage where there is an external visible object, and the eyes are half shut and half open 
(Vism IV 125). 
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the jhana factors the object, and investigates the coarse physical body on which they depend, for 
the four elements of earth, water, air and fire. Then, seeing the distinction between nama and ripa, 
the practitioner takes this for the development of insight, through the three signs, and investigation 
into dependent origination, leading to arahantship. 


Buddhaghosa’s manual (Vism VIII 163-225) takes the practice in this tetrad also firstly 
a samatha exercise, leading then to insight and arahantship. But he in addition describes four 
stages: counting (ganana), following (anubandhana), touching (phusand) and settling (thapanda). 
These stages successively count the breaths, follow the breath in and out of the body, take a point 
of contact with the nostril or mouth as the practitioner breathes, and settle upon the mental image 
(nimitta) that arises as the basis of jhdna practice. For the touching, the attention is compared to 
a man using a saw, who concentrates upon the point of contact with a tree trunk he is cutting, but 
is mindful of the movement of the saw itself (Vism VIII 202; Patis I 171). In the settling the image 
is described, and the practice to develop it is compared to awareness of the sound of the gong, that 
requires more subtle attention as the sound fades away (Vism VII 206). When the nimitta is clear 
in the mind’s eye, the practitioner develops the jhanas and then insight, through awareness of name 
(nama) and form (rijpa), and the three marks, overcomes doubts, abandons the ten defilements 
of insight, and becomes established in the four paths. Upatissa, in a commentary extant only in 
an early Chinese translation (PF 156-166), also describes the image and the four stages for this 
tetrad, and terms the ‘body’ that is experienced in the third instruction as the breath body as 
the inbreath and the outbreath, along with the body (kaya) of mental factors in the mind. He teaches 
this tetrad solely as a samatha practice, showing some variation even in early commentaries. For 
the fourth instruction of the tetrad, the practitioner is described as calming the bodily formations 
and progressing through the jhanas. 


Some Points of Debate 


As well as these slightly differing slants, there are a number of features, even of the first 
line of these instructions, which have been the subject of debate since the earliest times. These give 
some indication of the subtle practical implications involved in the exegesis of just a few lines of 
texts involving meditational advice. For instance, is Gnd the in-breath or the out-breath, and pana 
the out-breath or the in-breath? There was an ancient controversy on this issue, with the Vinaya 
(Monastic Rules) and Upatissa’s Vimuttimagga (Path of Freedom), placing the outbreath first 
(see PF 157, 160). Most sources, however, take the inbreath first, on the grounds that it is the first 
breath taken at human birth (see Vajirafiana 1975, 230-3). Indeed, where it is stated, the practice is 
usually translated and undertaken with the inbreath as the first breath, as it is in Upatissa’s manual 
when actually described (PF 160). In this regard, all Southern schools this writer has encountered 
take the inbreath first in their instructions. 


Hardly surprisingly, they do vary in some practical interpretations. In this regard, it is worth 
noting that the language of the instructions, through its rhythms, repeated words and pace, seems 
to have been composed to support the meditational advice it enjoins: it feels like instructions to be 
used. The advice for the first two stages is given in the first person, an inevitable byproduct of 
the Indic languages’ means of communicating indirect speech, but an effective one, used elsewhere, 
for instance, for instructions for the mindfulness of death (A HI 303-6). Immediacy is further 
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communicated by the use of the present tense: the practice of loving kindness is sometimes described 
through employing the optative, for instance, suitable to its ‘wish’, that the practice is pursued and 
that there will be well-being for others (Sn 143-152). But the present tense, also sometimes used 
for loving kindness practice when described in the third person, is descriptive rather than prescriptive 
(M I 283-4). Does this suggest that these first two stages, where the practitioner simply notes 
‘I breathe in a long breath’ etc, simply observe rather than express intention? Do instructions 
three and four, and indeed all remaining fourteen stages, where the future is used, and a new verb, 
‘he trains’ (sikkhati) suggest active choice in length of breath for each instruction? 


So to see how modern practitioners apply these instructions for teachings, and other issues 
connected with the first tetrad, we will look at Buddhadasa’s instructions for breathing mindfulness, 
the method taught by Boonman Poonyathiro, an adaptation of traditional Thai practices, and modern 
vipassana methods, as represented by Nyanoponika Thera’s Heart of Buddhist Meditation. It should 
be stated right first that the teaching of meditation is often privately conducted, and specific schools 
may not publish all of their instructions, or how they would adapt the practice to individual needs, 
as the tradition to this day still follows canon and commentary and places much emphasis on 
suitability, the good friend (kalydnamitta) and personal contact (see eg. Ud 34-7, Vism HI 74-103, 
PF 54-62; Shaw 2006: 4-20). So information that has been placed in published material in the public 
domain is used here, on the grounds that it probably indicates a broad underlying approach, which, 
this paper assumes, may be modified in different situations. All three teachers received extensive 
training in traditional monastic meditative settings. 


1. Buddhadasa 


Buddhadasa (1906-1993) was one of the great reformist monks of the twentieth century, 
who, dissatisfied with shortcomings he perceived in monastic meditative practice, set up his own 
meditation center, Suan Mokkh (literally ‘Garden of Liberation’), that fulfilled his wish for tranquil, 
tural and simple conditions for the practice of meditation. He taught there until his death. His ideas 
on many subjects were controversial; his meditation practices, as described in Mindfulness with 
Breathing, follow closely both the letter and the spirit of the earliest texts. 


He treats the tetrad as part of the whole process of the sixteen instructions. He teaches each 
of the four instructions separately, in line with the recommendations of the sutta. He does not list 
the four stages described by Buddhaghosa and Upatissa, except through allusion, but gives a thorough 
practical exegesis of them in this indirect manner as part of work on the practice and as contributory 
to the development of jhana (Buddhadasa 1988: 40). He differentiates carefully between the two 
lengths of long and short breath, noting that how the breath lengthens as the mind becomes calm 
and that the ‘long breath brings a greater sense of peace and well-being’ (Buddhadasa 1988: 27). 
He advocates noticing the things that make the breath short or long, fine or coarse, introducing 
an investigative element. For the short breath he shows how to make the breath finer at each length, 
which ‘will calm down our bodies. They become cool. When we wish to cool down our bodies, we 
bring out a fine breath’ (30). Buddhadasa treats the tetrad as primarily a samadhi practice, offering 
considerable encouragement and explanation on the cultivation of joy and happiness as integral to 
these initial stages (44-7). In line with Upatissa’s approach and much traditional interpretation, he 
sees the tetrad as a samatha stage leading in the last tetrad to insight, though always emphasizes 
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investigation. Throughout his work he stresses the practice of mindfulness in daily life, consultation, 
suitability of practice to individual and what he terms the ‘cool’ of ‘nibbdna in daily life’, with 
the development of samadhi leading to insight (100-2). The cultivation of mindfulness is empha- 
sized throughout. Mindfulness of the breath in a more general sense than the meditation during the 
day is taught, a feature that all three schools described here share and which renders their respective 
practices perhaps particularly suited to a modern setting. 


2. Samatha Trust, UK. 


One of the most longstanding groups practicing breathing mindfulness in the United Kingdom 
is the Samatha Trust. Its honorary president, Boonman Poonyathiro, now in his eightieth year, started 
teaching after being a monk in Thailand for many years. Unable to obtain a visa to teach meditation 
in the West, not then a policy of the Thai government, he disrobed and started teaching in Britain 
in the early 1960s (Poonyathiro 2004). A Samatha Trust was formed in 1973 and a national centre 
founded in 1987. As a lay organization the Trust has no formal links to the sangha, but has strong 
and frequent contacts with the monastic communities of Britain and Southeast Asia, including 
chant and meditation. A number of practitioners have taken temporary ordination in Thailand and 
Sri Lanka. The centre was granted relics of the Buddha by the Thai government and its Buddha 
figure was commissioned and cast in Thailand, generously donated to the Trust. 


Boonman Poonyathiro also teaches a graduated, samatha breathing mindfulness practice, 
aimed at jhdana, with insight usually as a culmination of this process, although the form of 
the practice is occasionally adapted with an insight emphasis. The method has sixteen stages, 
largely corresponding to the four stages of counting, following, touching and settling described 
by Buddhaghosa. The instructions of the method have not as yet been made publicly available in 
detail, mainly because of the emphasis accorded by this school to personal teaching, freshness of 
contact and suitability in teaching stages to individuals. Information for this paper is derived from 
personal observation, Bluck’s British Buddhism (Bluck 2006: 49-64) and publications produced 
by the Samatha Trust. The instructions for this practice make a clear differentiation between a long 
and a short breath. Employing Buddhaghosa’s and Upatissa’s terminology of counting, following, 
touching and settling, the stages are graduated, and changed by the meditator when he/she is ready. 
The instructions for the practice take six months to a year to learn. The first stages involves “breathing 
the longest comfortable breath without straining’ to a count of nine, followed in turn by breathing to 
account of six, then three, then one as ‘the shortest comfortable breath’. These four stages, known 
as the ‘longest of counting’, the ‘longer of counting’, the ‘shorter of counting’ and the ‘shortest of 
counting’, in each case involve ‘tracing the sensations down as you are breathing in, from the nose 
down to the navel, and on the outbreath from the navel back to the nose’ (Peter Harvey, quoted in 
Bluck 2006: 51). Care is taken that there should not be strain in this practice, and that the breaths 
feel natural and comfortable. The school emphasizes joyful alertness as a feature of the practice, 
and, in line with its intention to develop the meditations, takes care to ensure the practice retains 
flow and a good feeling at each stage. The meditator allows the breath to become finer and more 
subtle, with its flow smoother and more even, so that joy and happiness can develop. At the end of 
the practice a return to the ‘normal’ breath, usually somewhere between the longer and the shorter 
stage in most people, is recommended thus establishing a clear distinction between the seclusion of 
the meditation and daily life. A general awareness of the breath in daily life is encouraged. This is 
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felt to be appropriate for a practice where jhdna is being actively cultivated, and it is important for 
the meditator to be able to put aside the meditation for the return to daily life. This school places 
great emphasis on personal teaching and adaptation to the individual. Other articles in newsletters, 
journals and publications of the Samatha Trust explore the movement towards a finer appreciation 
of the breath within the practice, taking joy as the feature that refines the attention and mindfulness. 
Recent research conducted by Dr Paul Dennison of the Samatha Trust has demonstrated that 
brainwave patterns of those practicing at certain stages of the meditation, registered on an EEG, 
undergo dramatic changes (Samatha 2011: 23-8). 


3. Nyanaponika Thera 


Nyanaponika Thera (1901-94) was a German born Southern Buddhist monk, who founded 
the Buddhist Publication Society in Kandy. He ordained in 1936, and lived at the Island Hermitage, 
Dodanduwa. Although interned in the war, he worked extensively on translations and practice. Invited 
by the Burmese council to participate in the sixth Buddhist Council, he decided to do mindfulness 
training with Ven Mahasi Sayadaw, and subsequently worked extensively on perhaps his most famous 
book, The Heart of Buddhist Meditation. This has become a standard reference work and authority 
on mindfulness and practices associated with its cultivation. It emphasizes both the practice of 
breathing mindfulness and, alongside it, what the author terms ‘the Burmese Satipatthana method’. 
This method is increasingly popular today, in varying forms: it would be outside the scope of this 
discussion to discuss its many varieties, in the popular U Ba Khin and Mahasi Sayadaw schools, so 
Nyanaponika’s book is taken as one, classic description. It is widely respected, and used, for instance, 
by those working within the scientific communities to establish definitions of, for instance, 
mindfulness (eg Brown and Ryan 2003). It describes the practice of breathing mindfulness under 
the section on body mindfulness, as the Satipatthana-sutta does, so also employs, as this sztta 
does, the first tetrad, integrating it with other practices the Thera recommends. He does not advise 
any ‘control’ or intervention in the breath, but says that the movement towards a longer breath will 
happen naturally: 


The length or shortness of the breathing is noticed, but not deliberately regulated. By regular 
practice, however, a calming equalizing and deepening of the breath will result quite naturally; 
and the tranquilization and deepening of the breath rhythm will lead to a tranquillization 
and deepening of the life-rhythm (Nyanaponika 1962: 61). 


He says that because of this, the practice is associated with mental and physical health: and that ‘even 
such a brief and casual application of the mind to the “breath-body’ lays the foundation for a very 
noticeable feeling of well-being, self-sufficient happiness and invulnerable quietude’. (Nyanaponika 
1962: 62). He advises an application of a ‘few, conscious, deep and calm respirations before starting 
any continuous work’. The factors he associates with the practice are concentration and mindfulness, 
‘for ordinary as well as higher purposes’. Breath ‘stands on the threshold between the voluntary and 
the involuntary bodily functions, and thus offers a good opening to extend the scope of conscious 
control over the body’ (62-3). In accordance with the principles explained in the Sutta, he says that 
it is primarily a samatha object, but can be used for insight too, because of its nature of rise and fall. 
So while he does not teach its samatha characteristics, he acknowledges their importance. 
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In another section he describes how attention to the breathing process is conducted as 
what he describes as the Burmese Satipatthana method. After extensive instructions for the sitting 
posture, moderation in food, and mindfulness practice in daily life, he describes the sitting practice. 
For this he describes turning one’s attention to the rise and fall of the abdomen as the breathing is 
going on, attending to the ‘slight sensation of pressure’ of the breath, not visually observing it. This 
makes this point of contact the primary object (miil’ arammana) of the practice. Insight then arises 
naturally, he says, as a result of this attention. But this is not, he says, a variety of mindfulness of 
breathing: the attention is on the abdomen, and the sensations there. Elaborating on this method as 
an insight practice, he describes the process of labeling touching-sitting for this purpose, instructions 
associated with what he terms ‘Bare Insight’ (suwkkha vipassana), a method he says develops both 
concentration and mindfulness, though not jhana. He recommends that for some many, the jhanas 
and calm should be cultivated first, through a method such as Andpdanasati. For others, practicing 
insight methods, momentary concentration is still needed for the insight to be developed. This can 
lead afterwards to jhana. So he recommends this ‘insight’ method as being suitable for many: 
it may produce more immediate results, it arouses confidence, renders the practice of samatha more 
accessible, and is a practical way of developing insight for people with busy lives. It is noteworthy 
that he does not reject the practice of breathing mindfulness as described in the sutta, and indeed 
recommends it. He rather suggests that the Burmese method he describes and favors may be more 
suitable for busy people or those discouraged by initial failure in jhdana practice. In the section 
associated with breathing mindfulness itself, and in this one, he carefully notes the need for 
the development of jhana, which he translates as ‘absorption’, for a full salvific path. 


As has been demonstrated, all these approaches, although slightly varied in practicalities, 
feature developments validated within the context of the initial instructions and commentarial advice. 
These breathing mindfulness schools are adaptive in practice: the word ‘suitable’ is often found in 
instructions in all these traditions, a reflection of the sense of flexibility to individual need that still 
characterizes the tradition to this day. All recommend some awareness of the breath and body in 
a generalized sense during daily activities. In traditionally based Buddhist schools, chanting, and 
other practices, such as loving kindness, are also recommended, as supports and accompaniments 
to the practice of breathing mindfulness. This multiplicity has, of course, canonical precedent 
(see eg Ud 34-7). 


Indeed despite distinct variation within the first tetrad, the three methods share more affinities 
than differences. As indicated, the first three tetrads of the practice, concerned with body, feelings 
and citta, are sometimes associated with samatha and the last, of dhammas, with vipassand. 
The interplay between the seven factors of awakening, however, that include both investigation 
of dhammas, associated with wisdom, and joy and tranquility, associated with calm, validates 
a potential slant towards either approach for any instruction within the sutta. Diversity of orientation 
may be seen. Buddhadasa proposes simply exploring closely the difference between the long and 
short breaths, advising changing to a shorter breath for the second instruction and introducing 
investigation into his calm meditation. The primarily samatha based school, taught by Boonman 
Poonyathiro, perhaps more formally differentiates between ‘long’ and the ‘short’ breaths within 
the practice, as described in the swéta. As seen through its instruction to return to ‘normal’ breathing 
at the end, the normal or ‘middle’ length breath is taken as the basis for daily life outside practice. 
It should be noted a sense of good humor and joy is also felt to be particularly important within this 
tradition for the practice to develop well and without strain. Background awareness of the breath in 
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the day is encouraged. Nyanaponika Thera, in contrast to these two, makes no overt recommendation 
to influence the length of the breath through conscious decision, and indeed appears to discourage it 
at first, a feature perhaps vindicated by the use of the present tense rather than the future in the first 
two instructions as given in the canon, though Buddhadasa, in teaching his method, notes that 
the breath becomes longer as the mind relaxes. The simile of the wood-turner is interesting in 
the light of these approaches: does the wood turer choose whether to do a long or a short turn? 
The complexity of the question in a practice context, where slightly different aims color different 
approaches, is worth bearing in mind. It should be noted that most breathing mindfulness schools 
emphasis contact with the teacher, as implied by the great detail with which the context of 
the practice is given in AS, and suitability to individual, also in line with canonical and commentarial 
recommendations. Most such teachers advocate a great deal about awareness of the breath, and 
the body, in daily life (Dhammasami 1999). 


The meditation, in various forms, has proved particularly popular in non-Buddhist areas, 
such as the North Atlantic regions, in the twentieth and twenty-first centuries. Its adaptations 
cannot be considered in detail here and are far-ranging. On one side are the esoteric teachings on 
the exploration of the breath through yantra and traditional Cambodian/Siamese methods (Dennison 
1996, 1997). In these, the practice has become aligned with local alchemical ritual, chant and 
narrative, with a rich mythology of the five-branched fig tree and its crystal spheres. This is linked 
to the experience of the breath ‘in the body’ and devotion to the Triple Gem (see Bizot 1976; 
Dennison 1996, 1997, Harris 2005: 100ff). Another teacher, Ajahn Lee Dhammadharo (1907-61), 
also used mantra, with the syllables ‘bu’ and ‘ddho’, employed alongside consciously varied long 
and short breaths. This, of course, links the first two instructions of AS to recollection of the Buddha 
practices, other traditional meditations (Dhammadharo 2006). At the other end of the spectrum, 
a modified form of the practice features prominently in clinical therapeutic contexts in the West. 
Instructions based on those of early breathing mindfulness techniques are expressly used, in the case, 
for instance, of Mark Williams’ Mindfulness Based Cognitive Therapy program in Oxford, initially 
closely aligned to the Oxford Centre for Buddhist Studies (Williams and Penman 2011). MBCT 
exponents acknowledged their debt to Buddhism and indeed have derived the word ‘mindfulness’ 
from Southern Buddhist contexts. But yet another development can be seen in, for instance, 
the popularity of the secular ten-minute ‘mindfulness’ exercise given on a British Mental Health 
Foundation’s podcast, which, without any reference to Buddhism, draws heavily on Buddhist 
technique and doctrine in its instructions. The practitioner is asked to sit comfortably, with a self 
supporting spine, so that the posture ‘embodies a sense of dignity, of taking a stand, of being awake, 
aware, and in touch with this moment’. The breath is examined, though without any sense of its 
length, moving throughout the body. The exercises explore the nature of sensations present ‘in this 
moment’ and awareness of ‘the body as a whole’. Then a more generalized awareness is encouraged. 
The words ‘Buddhism’ or ‘Buddhist’ are not used, but the tenor of the instructions, the initial 
recommendations for posture, closely kin to those given in AS, the encouragement of questioning 
of features of the breath, and the continuing emphasis on awareness, up to the final bell that ends 
the podcast, follow the pattern of much Buddhist teaching, both in text and in practice.’ 


So why is the practice so popular? The paper has considered factors that may have 
contributed to this, and indicated the strength of the commentarial and canonical textual tradition, 
as supports to a perhaps inherent adaptability and susceptibility to variation evident from the earliest 


7 Mental Health Foundation: http://www.mentalhealth.org.uk/content/assets/audio/mindfulness- 10-mins.mp3 
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times in breathing mindfulness methods. The breath can be an object of calm and/or insight, can be 
used to arouse mindfulness in daily life, and needs no prior knowledge of any particular tradition 
or an object to carry around. Buddhaghosa emphasizes that it is the only object requiring touch, 
rather than sight or sound, in the early stages, perhaps also an inherently ‘transportable’ feature. 
It is taught by the schools discussed here with a continuation of the Southern Buddhist emphasis on 
teacher contact, suitability to the individual and a friendly basis in communal practice. It is perhaps 
these last features that have sustained the continued popularity of the practice in the three methods 
in Southeast Asia, and, in recent times, in the West. An inherent capacity to accommodate elements 
of both vipassana and samatha, at each stage of path, articulated within AS and subsequent 
commentarial and explanatory material, have contributed to a great richness of technique, theory 
and teaching in modern breathing mindfulness based schools. From the practitioner’s point of 
view, the friendly atmosphere in which the Buddha gives the basic instructions in AS, the centrality 
of personal contact with the teacher (kalyanimitta), and a sense of a carefully graduated path, are 
perhaps just as important. 
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Abbreviations: 


AS = Anadpdnasati Sutta M: sutta 118. 
A Anguttaranikaya. 

D Dighanikaya. 

DhS  Dhammasangani. 

M Majjhimanikaya. 

Nidd Niddesa. 

Patis Patisambhidamagga. 


PF Path to Freedom. Translation of Vimuttimagga by Ehara et al., an early commentary on 
meditation. 
S Samyuttanikaya. 


Sn Suttanipata. 
Ud Udana. 


Vism Visuddhimagga. Cited according to the method used in the translation by Nanamoli. 
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The Training of Satipatthana related to 15 Caranas and 8 Vijjas 


= 15 om 


Nuengfa Nawaboonniyom' & Apichai Puntasen? 


1. Introduction 


This article attempts to illustrate that the right training is able to lead the practictioner to 
the supra-mundane path, for example through the experience of one own or in a group or community 
that has been similarly trained for a period which is no less than four decades. 


By focusing on “the behavior of the mind”, the purity of the body and mind arrises. 
As for the body, it is the purification of the body by si/a (morality) and the mind which is calming of 
the mind from ki/esa (mental defilement) to the level of liberation from the medium class of kilesa, 
i.e, the five impediments: cravinging in sensual pleasure (kamachanda), ill-will (vyapdda), mental 
torpidity (thinamiddha), worry-and-flurry (uddhaccakukkucca) and doubt (vicikiccha). 


This article is resulted from a research based on the practice of the four satipatthana or 
the bases of the cultivation of sati (mindfulness) that are related to the 75 Caranas and 8 Vijjas 
or the right practice which bring finally to pafifiad (wisdom) that is very close to the #anadassana 
(the Direct Knowledge and Vission) of vimutti (liberation) and vijja (knowledge) which 
transcendental as kilesa has been irrevocably and holistically eliminated. 


The 75 Caranas and 8 Vijjds is a group of the Dharma which once brought in practice under 
the rubric of “ vijja@caranasampanno” which is the third of the series of nine attributes of the Lord 
Buddha in Buddhist chanting called the “Buddhdnusati”. It is the group of the Dharma that can be 
brought to practice independently. And when it is related to the Dharma of other groups, it is also 
supportive of them, strengthening their perfection and potentiating their details in practice. A good 
example is seen in the case related to the four satipatthanas as shown in this article. 


In spiritual development, one has to cultivate the behavior that purifies the body to evolve 
to adhisila and the mind purified to the level of adhicitta which is endowed with adhipannia. 


In the development of behavior that purifies the body, it has to begin with the cultivation of 
the first 3 sets of carana, i.e., 1-11" carana which is the development of the behavior of the body 
that of the mind at the same time. The behavior of the body needs to be pure first, then it can serve 
as the foundation for the development the behavior of the mind to be more and more pure in 
the last 3 set of carana, i.e., #12-15 of carana together with the 8 vijjas, presenting 4 sides of 
behavior, namely: behavior toward oneself, behavior toward society, behavior toward organization 
and/or institute to which s/he is related as well as behavior toward the world environment. All these 
train people to know the condition of the mind. 
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Having truly purified the behavior of the body, s/he has established the foundation for further 
development, upgrading the mind to enter the supra-mundane path. 


Since the body of knowledge of the Dharma of the Lord Buddha is refined, profoundly 
complicated, the explanation to express the profoundness and complicatness requires coverage of 
structure, pattern and model, made easy for understanding. Hereby, the exagesis is divided into 
3 topics as follows: 


1.1 Guidelines of practice are divided into 3 topics, namely: 


1.1.1 Understanding the unwinding of the three roots of unwholesomeness: raga, dosa, and moha; 


1.1.2 The practice of #1-8 of carana (1* — 2" sets of carana) having vegetarianism as behavior 
training discipline; 


1.1.3 Management of the five impediments (nivarana) by following carana #8-11 (3" set of carana) 


1.2 Guidelines for the understanding of the structure, pattern and model of body of knowledge 
in according to the main related Dharma: 


1.2.1 Relationship of the four satipatthanas and 1% — 3" sets of carana in the frame of 
“task in The Noble Truth” is simplified into the series of “know-relinquish-clarify-cultivate’’. 


1.2.2 Relationship of the four satipatthanas and 1*— 3" sets of carana 
1.2.3 The three roots of unwholesomeness (akusalamila) and tool for abandoning 
(pahana) related to the four satipatthanas and 1‘ —3" sets of carana 


1.2.4 Under taking the four satipatthdnas in 3" set of carana, #10-11 comprising sati (mindfulness) 


and parina (wisdom) which rise as its result, continuing to set 4". 


1.3 Outcome of the practice and its consequence: 


1.3.1 The complete purification of the body eliminates doubt (vicikiccha) which enable one to corss 
over the five impediments, leading to the supra-mundane level of mind. 


1.3.2 From consequence rises the body of knowledge of “kukkucca” or flurry in deeper level 
of the mind, a body of knowledge which will cause further techniques and methods in 
the management of kilesa with efficiency; 


1.3.3 The consequence carries on to the rise of jhana that burns off ki/esa in level of clinging 
(upadana) or briefly speaking, it is the use of the four satipatthdna to destroy kilesa of the body 
in the beginning, followed by the complete destruction of kilesa that is buried deeply in the mind 
in the end. 


To understand the content in this article, however, it requires a study according to the 
phenomenon that really happens in practice because the meaning in topics of the Dharma that has 
meaning behind the meaning that are most profound but used in rather general terms which is the 
result from practice that is emphasizing on wholesomeness and holistic mutual that are supportive 
of each other and intericably related. 
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2. Guidelines of practice are divided into 3 topics, namely: 


2.1 Understanding the unwinding of the three roots of unwholesomeness: greed (raga), hatred 
(dosa) and delusion (moha) by practicing the 1“ set of carana decreases raga dosa and gives rise 
to the result of the decrese of moha. However, moha has many levels explained as follows: 


moha: is avijja or ignorance, the condition without panda in the gross level. It eclipses the mind, 
making it unable to know the path leading to the supra-mundane. However, once raga and dosa are 
managed in 1“ set of carana, moha gradually and continuously dwindles away until the symptoms 
of “Awaking knowedge” (jagrivanuyoga) arises. Wisdom (pa7ifid) is gradually and accumulatingly 
increasing together with this is the the decrease of kamaraga and vyapdda in the 2™ set of carana 
until it is decreased to merely to vicikiccha, doubt or uncertainty in the appraisal of the 3" set of 
carana which is obstructed to the progress to jhana, i.e., completely burning off Ai/esa in the end. 


Diagram Illustrates Unwinding of the 3 Roots Of Unwholesomeness in 1°‘—3"4 Sets Of Carana: 








1 Set Of Carana 2™4 Set Of Carana 3" Set Of Carana 
raga kamaraga Kamachanda thinamiddha 
craving to level - craving sensation in life (sufficiency in sensual ( torpidity of mind) 
of addiction between the process of pleasure) - generally understood 


but able to control; get 
more calm in 1“ level 
attraction 


dosa 

dissatisfaction from 
failure to consume 
(dukkhavedana) 

dissatisfaction, hatred, 
displeased, unwanting, 
anger vyapdda 

able to calm to 

1* level 

repulsion 


decreasing of kama 


- craving to consume 


decreased in violence to 
level of stop consuming 


vydpada (ill-will) 


- dukkha from failure 


to consume in size, 
decreased in Ist of 
carana (domanasa 
vedana) 


small size, more refined 
than desire in sensual 
pleasure of the body to 
point of non-returning; 
level of craving in 
sensation e.g. merely 
sastisfied from seeing, 
smelling objects of 
addiction 


vydpada (ill-will) 
from addiction 
of the body but 
conditions mind not 
as bright as it should 
nekkhammasitadomana- 


savedana : merely 


dissastisfactin from not 
seeing not smelling 
consumed tastes 
non-anger 


as sleepiness 
- known after 
management of 
kamachanda and 
vyapada is done 
conditions mind 
not to accept, 
acknowledge, know 
or new knowledge is 
expanding 
- moha is at the middle 
between kamachanda 
& vyapada; Uddhacca 
& vicikiccha 


uddhacca-kukkucca 
(worry-and-flurry) 
unwinding of 
vyapada of small 
size& refinement 
more difficult to be 
aware of than vyapdda 
- often from 
thinamiddha 








gross level 





vicikiccha (doubt) 
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2.2 The practice of #1-11 of carana with vegetarianism as example of trained behavior 
2.2.1 The process of training in #1-4 of carana (1“ set of carana) as follows: 


2.2.1.1 #1 of carana: silasam vara (moral restrain) is the setting of target behavior that needs to 
be trained from kilesa because of realizing the danger of the behavior, through an intention that is 
determined, resoluted and unshakable to cultivate the expected behavior of target. There are issues 
needed for consideration as follows: 


A. Try to create the exteranal surrounding factors that are supportive of vegetarianism, 
to be taken as a life-long habit by eliminating any chance or reasons to stop it, 
For instance, when we enter a place where vegetarian food is not available, we often 
feel burdensome to bother other people to fulfil our need, and we tend to create reasons 
to justify ourselves: “Dispensation of one meal is alright because it is really necessary. 
Without meal, I would not have energy to work,” for example. 


B. Set up a target behavior to be trained by choosing from the behaviors that can be 
controlled or has been decreased to a certain degree. If we decide to choose any 
behavior that is strongly addicted to, there is a small possibility to cultivate it as 
a life-long habit. It could spin out to despair and giving up the training in between. 
Therefore, we should choose the behavior that has less degree of addiction or already 
reduced to smaller size, so that there is not difference in whether to consume or not, 
for example. As for choosing the behavior that is set to abstain from meat eating or 
vegetarianism, in this example self examination is require in the beginning, i.e, whether 
on not it will be normal in daily life. Feeling addicted to meat eating, one should try 
eating lessmeat until a feeling arises: “Zo eat or not to eat is okay’. Then s/he should 
adopt the moderate behavior in of addiction for training, for example. 


2.2.1.2 Carana #2: Restrain the authorities (indriyas) of the senses. This is to be on guard of 
the kilesa, 1.e., craving that may arise through the six sense-doors, namely: eyes, ear, nose, tounge, 
body touch, and the mind from the concurrent contact (phassa). 


When you have decided to be a vegetarian, you have to watch out of the six sense-doors, 
namely: eyes, ear, nose, tounge, body touch, and the mind. In the beginning make them controlled 
under precaution, and certify that all the food ingredients including spices are not from meat. Further, 
it is the discrimination between attachment to meat which has form, flavor, smell, color (so-called 
the five attributes of sensual pleasures 1.e., kKamagunas) of the real meat that it is different from 
flavor tastiness created by the cooking skill in using spices as well as the surrounding atmosphere, 
people, place and other facilitating factors that potentiate the food flavor. This usually draws one 
to a misunderstanding that it is the attachment to food flavor because meat is a kind of spice. It can 
be simply proved by cook the same dish without meat and substitute it with other ingredients such 
as mushrooms, tofu or artificial meat, whereas all the rest of the ingredients are kept as usual, for 
example. If you are able to eat it deliciously as before, so there is no need to add meat into it, you 
are not considered as addicted to meat. Having controlled the external factors so that you can follow 
the sila or assigned behavior as planned, you should turn to consider the control of the internal factors. 
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Having clearly understood that attachment to meat means attachment to the flavor 
of tastiness from meat and not about the flavor or tastiness from other spices and 
ingredients, you should proceed to appraise the feeling (vedand) that has concurrently arisen 
from the sense contact (phassa) during food consumption, whether or not, in every time 
when there is no meat, there is a feeling of suffering (dukkhavedanda ) and whether there 
is a direction of knowledge to feel decreased with the increase of the feeling of happiness 
(sukhavedana ) from kilesa (symptom of meat addition ) has been dwindling away, making 
you more relaxed, light-hearted and feeling more sastisfied with consumption of meatless 
food. Further, from consuming with more and more feeling of lightness, in the end it will 
come to neutral feeling (adukkhamasukhavedana) arisen directly from abstainance from 
meat eating. Addiction to meat consumption is no more. This process needs training until 
there is a change in concurrent sense contact (phassa). But if it is not trained, and left 
unnoticed for a few more days the symptoms of lightness will disappear. This is also normal 
in the calming meditation and not about the concurrent sense contact (phassa) causing 
the gap between the condition of the mind during the rise of concurrent sense contact (phassa) 
and the condition of the mind 2-3 days later, because by normally the sensation (vedana) 
of whatever magnitude, after a lapse of time, it gradually decreases and finally disappears on 
its own, merely from doing nothing. Therefore, the practice on sensation (vedanda) mentioned 
in this article is specifically focuses on the cultivation of sati (mindfulness), i.e., be watchful 
of the symptoms arises from each vedand as impermanent (aniccatda), that is gradually 
decreasing (dukkhatd) and finally ceases to exist (anattatda) in the end the practice can be 
called in the 1“ set of carana as the building block for the building up of sati (mindfulenss). 


Therefore in order to complete the training in concurrent sense contact (phassa) 
(i.e, observing the sensation (vedana) that is directed to the decrease of dukkha until 
seeing the cessation of kilesa) in each concurrent sense contact. Each session may last for 
30 minutes or an hour or even longer as days. It is definitely better than letting time to pass 
by. Not ignoring the opportunity in training that could have shortened the dimension of 
time is therefore the best. 


2.2.1.3 Carana #3: bhojanemattannuta, being considerative in consumption with sufficiency. It is 
the clarity in the feeling of lightness that arises every time when one is able to abstain from meat 
consumption, without any feeling of suffering or happiness (adukkhamasukha) and can still further 
feel the sense of “satisfaction” cultivated morality (sila) which has been potentiated to accomplish 
the behavior that has been strongly determined is the calming of ki/esa that one has accomplished 
in the primary level. 


2.2.1.4 Carana #4 jagriydnuyoga: this is cultivation of deligence in the awakening awareness to 
be free from ki/esa (meat addition). It arises after receiving respective training, based on the carana 
#1-3. The cultivation of “AWAKENING” wisdom (pa7i7id) in knowing and seeing that the spiritual 
path that enables one to be free from the attraction to and attachment of meat consumption is really 
true. It is able to develop further in carana #5-8 (2 set of carana). 


As for trainees whose symptoms of addiction to meat eating is not so strong, in the beginning 
the feeling in practice carana #1-4, she is able to do it without any difficulty, bringing more delight 
and empowerment of the mind to pursue further training. 
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2.2.2 The process of practice in carana #5-8 (2" set of carana): 


2.2.2.1 Carana #5 faith (saddhda): it is the belief arises from AWAKENING wisdom (pafifid) in 
Jagriyanuyoga, 1.e., seeing the spiritual path that enables one to be free from the attraction of meat 
consumption. From it arises confidence (saddhda) more than what has previously happened, causing 
more determination in abstaining from meat consumption to be permanent. 


2.2.2.2 Carana #6 hiri: moral shame of sinful activities. It is a symptom of the mind which is not 
really strong enough as passing training for a while, e.g. 1 month, 3 months, 6 month or longer, 
the symptoms of delight which has been easily acquired in the beginning gradually starts to dwindle, 
until it gets to normal state that it has been achieved. The symptoms of longing, and craving to eat 
meat return; now and then the addiction surfaces. Previously the symptom of craving sensation is 
satisfied everytime when craving starts, but after entering the process of training, the habit feedback 
to sastisfaction at every occasion can no longer happen. In the beginning, it may be under control, 
but after certain period of time, depending on the length of the symptoms addiction and varies from 
one person to another. To a certain point, one feels that it cannot be controlled any more. Violation 
of the precept can then happens. This can ground on several whatever reasons. The symptoms must 
be examine under the rubric of “ashame” (hiri in carana #6), as whether or not there is a sense of 
“shame’(hiri). Or it was done based on the reason that it can be done once in a while or it was just 
done on dispensation of one time, or by any whatever reason. 


These cases show that “hiri’” has not yet been arisen. The trainee has to start all over by 
reviewing again the 1“ set of carana, and decide whether or not s/he is still standing on the same 
commitment to set up the behavior for training practice or she should be more vigilant in the training. 


In case that there is still “hiri”. The person has to review again to follow the set behavior 
because of the condition of confidence (saddha). If there is not enough faith, the person should 
review danger of breaking away from the committed path. 


As long as she found that there is still a chance of violation, the person should take 
the opportunity to be more determined to free themselves from attachment to meat consumption; 
the chance must be decreased continuously. 


Guideline for correction is that one must be aware of his/her own mind. Through knowing 
your own mind is possible through the inner process that one has to follow respectively along the course 
of management of kilesa in #1-4 of carana. Followd by the empowerment of wisdom (pana) with 
the tool for abandoning di/esa that emphasizes on reflexion of the Dharma that is direct remedy to specific 
defilement (Ail/esa) and craving (tanha) which is called by tadangapahana. In the mean time, one has 
to maintain the extermal behavior that is obvious to society for propriety, time and occasion according 
to values of various belief systems in the mundane society. According to the learnedness (bahusacca) 
radicalism may not be favored in conventional truth, e.g. when she is being pursuded again and again 
to eat meat, She may decide to accept the meat into the dish as a social ritual, but the person should 
never feel compelled to eat it. 


Otherwise, if the person has simply given up or feels compelled to eat meat. She has to 
re-examin his/herself whether it was done out of craving or sastisfaction. If craving is involved it has 
to be managed according to the process of in the 1* set of carana, but if there is no craving involved 
the method of the practice has to be reviewed. Living in society, one has to adopt appropriate strategy 
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as to not to violate the precept in spite of society pressure that views vegetarianism unacceptable in 
society or whether it is possible tell the truth bluntly that “I am a vegetarian”. This depends on the 
condition whether the person is able to tell the truth or it is rather individual’s technique. 


Faith (saddha) and moral shame (iri) are the obvious indicators to examine whether 
the 1“ set of carana is complete or not. If the practice is successful, the result is the increase of 
confidence or faith (saddha), from it arises “hiri’ or moral shame. 


When faith (saddhd@) is raised, hiri is also potentiated; opportunity of misbehavior 
reciprocally decreased; Hiri is then upgraded to ottappa. 


2.2.2.3 Carana #7, ottappa: moral dread. The indicator of moral dread is the radical turning away 
from all sins by uprooting the causes of precept violation that could result in the shame of sin as in 
hiri. Having completely abandoned it, not only that it is good for mental health, it empowers the 
person to be brave to confront problems and obstrucles, or even pressurizing situation that compeling 
to eat meat; the mind is also endowed with compassion to all lives of animals including the humans. 
This never happens to those who cannot stop meat eating. 


This perfects the first precept, 1.e., abstainance from killing; and it purifies the mind to the 
point that it is full of compassion endowed with joy of knowing that it has not been easily achieved 
by others. The sensation of thrills comes with the feeling of joyful lightness with more confidence. 


Indeed, certain virtous qualities such as hiri (moral shame) and oftappa (moral dread) in 
general could have been foundation in the mind of the beautiful people (kalyanajana). This allows 
them to adopt the behavior with virture from the beginning. Further they evolve along the process 
described above. 


2.2.2.4 Carana #8: learnedness (bahusacca): It is the quality of having acquired great body of 
knowledge, enough to the level that enables one to discriminate the mundane (Conventional Truth) 
from that of the supra-mundane (Transcendental Truth). The quality of learnedness (bahusacca) in 
#8 of carana is classified into 2 levels, namely: 


1. Learnedness (ba@husacca) in the 2™ set of carana; this is the level that focuses on libration 
from all corruption for crossing over from the framework of beliefs, values of the world that 
vegetarianism can deprive one from sufficient nutrition. This learnedness (b@husacca) empowers 
one to step beyond the barrier of understanding attached to the conventional world and to adopt 
clarity and determination to pursue the course to the supra-mundane, i.e., to purify the body and 
mind from all attachments to meat consumption. 


2. Learnedness (bahusacca) in the 3rd set of carana: This level of emphasizes moral empowerment 
which is the broadening of the result in the probing into the details of refined ki/esa arisen from 
development of pafifd in the 2™ set of carana for supra-mundane (Transcendal Truth). Its focus 
is on the management of ki/esa of middle level of 5 types that obstruct the mind from crossing 
over, so-called the five impediments (nivarana). It is also the level where crossing over from 
doubt and the rise of confidence in vegetarianism take place that it is definitely not the cause of 
malnutrition as there is many proofs that there is no falling back again to meat eating, the details 


of which are illustrated in 2.3.1. 
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The more moral empowerment that happens, the better is the result that potentiates 
the strength of hiri as well as ottappa. It is the correction of the mistakes that took place in the 2™! 
set of carana, once moral empowerment of Hiri has happened, it strengthens ottappa to endure 
more pressure than before. Therefore, if the same level of pressure that has previously cause 
the mistake, it cannot repeat. This is the pattern that is going to be used for the explanation in the 3" 
set of carana in 2.3.1 as will be shown below. 


2.3 The management of the five impediments by following carana #8-11 (the 3" set of carana) 
The understand and significance of the five impediments: 


The five impediments (nivarana) belong to a set of five kinds of kilesa of middle level which 
obstruct the mind from enlightenment, namely: sensual pleasure (k@machanda), ill-will (vyapada), 
torpidity of the mind (thinamiddha), worry-and-flurry (uddhacca-kukkucca), and doubt (vicikiccha). 


The five impediments are | of the 3 levels of kilesa of the body. They are refined enough that 
could hardly be detected as they are not clearly expressed by the body. They appear as symptoms 
within the body. Therefore, in order to understand them, the level of pana needs to be elevated to 
the 1 and 2™ sets of carana. The five impediments therefore has a great role because they obstruct 
the path to reach jhana, whether one can reach jhdna or not, depends on his/her ablity to break 
the barriers of the five impediments. 


The refined and sophisticated nature of the five impediments complicated their management. 
The treatment needs to be separated into another topic as follows: 


In the level of learnedness (badhusacca) for abandonment of corruption in the 2" set 
of carana, the level of pafinda is elevated to the “AWAKENING” pana of jagriyanuyoga in 
the 1“ set of carana because it enables one to come out of the kilesa in body-base. 


The moral empowerment of learnedness (bahusacca) in the 3" set of carana is the origin of 
panna to discriminate the differences between kama-raga in the 2™ set of carana and kamachanda 
in the 3 set of carana. 


The level of learnedness (bahusacca) of moral empowerment enables one to understand 
and apprehend kamachanda. This paves way for carana #9 or energy (viriya) to work in 
the management of kama-raga (sensual desire) and vyapada (ill-will). 


Therefore in case of Airi in carana, hiri is confronted with kamachanda and paralized 
by it. The mechanism of iri then fails to function because it cannot understand and apprehend 
kamachanda. It has to wait until the 3“ set of carana starts to function. Then, it is able to draw 
the 2" set of carana to continue the work and when the management of kamachanda and vyadpada 
is complete. The person is then qualified to understand thinamiddha and uddhacca, because these 
five impediments are mental symptoms of five diffent kinds, but are related to one another. 
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As for, thinamiddha and uddhacca-kukkucca, they are refined kilesa that are hidden 
within kamachanda and vyapada; vicikiccha, on the other hand, is another category of moha. 
The guidelines for the management of the five impediments in the 3" set of carana (#8-11) gradually 
reduces its power; the result of the practice respectively decreases the kilesa, so that the three roots 
of unwholesomeness (akusalameéla) are finally extincted. (See diagram illustrating the unwinding 
of the three roots of unwholesomeness in 2.1.) 


2.3.2 The management of kamachanda and vyapdada by following #8 of carana #8, learnedness 
(bahusacca) at the level of moral empowerment and #9 energy (viriya) as they are from the 3 
set of carana. They emphasize moral empowerment. Therefore, the application of the 2™ set of 
carana in carana #9 will empower carana #6, hiri and carana #7 ottappa to be stronger. 


2.3.2.1 Carana #9 energy (viriya): As soon as clarity the following the path of the supra-mundane 
is established, (carana #8learnedness (ba@husacca) level of moral empowerment) causing deligece 
and courage carana #9 energy (viriva) in the management of craving (tanhd) in addiction to meat 
consumption is merely the feeling of gladness or sastisfaction in seeing or smelling meat but there 
is no real craving (kamachanda) to eat or cloudiness of the mind which is minor, compared to the 
experience of not seeing or not smelling meat that one is addicted to. The 2! set of carana should 
then be bring in to manage kamachanda and vyapdda which able to be managed quickly because 
of the received training, and skills that has been acquired in the management of the three roots of 
unwholesomeness until it ceases to exist by particularly carana #6, hiri and #7 ottappa that have 
been employed in the 3" set of carana. This will increase mental health more than in first round of 
the 2™ set in practice, as hiri and ottappa have the support of learnedness (bahusacca) in level of 
moral empowerment. 


2.3.2.2 Carana #10, sati: This is the active agent of knowing the characters of gladness or 
sastisfaction in sensual desire (kamchanda) in meat consumption which has ceased. Also, it is 
the agent that examines the practice of the 15 caranas down to the level of indifference or seeing 
no desire to have. This allows us to understand the five impediments in details so that it can be 
classified into thinamiddha and uddhacca. 


2.3.3 The management of thinamiddha and uddhacca-kukkucca by following the carana #10, sati: 


After management of kamachanda and vyapdda is completed, one should proceed to understand 
the characteristics of thinamiddha and uddhacca—kukkucca that have been lying hidden to be 
revealed. They are infact the majority of the five impediments. Therefore, given that there are 
still sensual desire that is refined and buried or hidden as thinamiddha, deligece, courage (carana : 
energy (viriya)) have to retreat. They can be understood as phenomena, and examined according to 
the frame of the 15 caranas. This also depends on whether the basic of theoritical knowledge that 
one has is good enough or not. 
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If the theoritical knowledge is not sufficient, it will cause an imbalance in the characters 
of worry (uddhacca) and because the expected result is too high or the symptoms did not yield 
the result according to the expectation, the trainee may then sunk into thinamiddha, ¢.g., in case of 
people who have been vegetarian for a long time, but finally turned to eat meat as before. But if 
it is found that the the mind, in its deeper level, is still gladened by meat eating. Then she is still 
addicted to it, but without knowing him/herself due to the lack of understanding of thinamiddha. 
Therefore, the mind, in its deeper part, still resists vegetarianism, i.e., not glad in abstianance from 
meat consumption even if they know that meat is not good for health. Vegetarianism is not only 
a kind of virtue, but also compassion to animals. 


If the deeper part of the mind still resists vegetarianism, the person is not quite happy, or 
delighted. It is a kind inner subpression which does not have any external manifestation. The point 
is the person is not aware of it, and has no ability to know that there is such a resistance. Worse 
than that is the person does not know that it is an ugly thing that needs to be managed. Even though 
abstenance from meat consumption is the behavior chosen by him/herself as a part of the precept, 
to be undertaken forever, and having tried their best in giving up meat eating. Seeing the danger, 
one should always train to control the behavior in all aspects until she is able to practice down to 
the 3" set of carana. 


In case that his/her pavifid is not sharp enough to discriminate clearly between the urge to 
eat vegetarian dish of mock-chicken with rice due to the worry of the mind (wddhacca) from craving 
to eat real chicken with rice (khao-man-kai) that they formerly used to be addicted to as uddhacca 
that from the delight in the concurrent sense contact of eating the vegetarian dish of mock-chicken 
with rice but cannot apprehend the concurrent sense contact (phassa) for management or whether 
the she is glad in vegetarianism but the delight in this case does not solve the problem of delight in 
meat eating. Therefore, it is symptom of worry (uddhacca) by not knowing the approaching danger 
from the realm of delight in eating meat. 


2.3.3.1 Carana #10, sati: Having been able to apprehend these characteristics, and following 
the process in the 3 set of carana, i.e., energy (viriya) in #9, she is approaching the technique of 
management the symptoms of thinamiddha that arises from addiction to meat consumption, i.e., 
the mind is still gladended by meat consumption inspite of the feeling uddhacca that is delighted 
in vegetarianism, but the person still cannot correct the symptoms of gladness in meat eating by 
undertaking the process of the 3 set of carana until seeing the condition ceases or extinquishing 
the symptoms i.e., leaving the realm of delight in meat eating which able to be managed with not 
so much difficulty. But it must be continuously repeated every time whenever the concurrent sense 
contact (phassa) is apprehended (Gsevand bhavana bahulikammam). Therefore, to have successful and 
effective cultivation of sati in level, itis necessary to thoroughly know the level of bhojanemattarinuta 
where one is able to control gross ki/esa in the beginning and able to stop meat eating in level 
of ottappa. But as craving or tanhd still prevail, she has to pursue the 3 set of carana because 
the kama-tanha (craving in sensual pleasure) is the nurishment for the five impediments. Given that 
kama-tanhda ceases to exist, the five impediments also cease to exist. 
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2.3.3.2 Carana #11, panna: knowing that the five impediments have been completely subdued 
without any doubt (vicikiccha). This is the management of in level kKama-tanha by having pursued 
the course of carana #1-11, respectively. 


In conclusion, the result of successful management of thinamiddha, uddhacca-kukkucca, causes 
the end of vicikiccha which means that the five impediments has been overcome. This result in 
the rise of panna in carana #11. However, in case that the management is not successful, kukkucca 
still prevails, most people would understand that it is merely the flurry of the mind which is generally 
found. In fact, kukkucca is the final remant before the the management of thinamiddha and uddhacca 
is complete. The details of which are rather complicated; more explanation is in 4.2. 


Sufficiency of mental happiness or fun from the management of ki/esa and seeing kilesa 
decreases progressively is certainly a precious gift for any practictioner. It builds up more confidence 
in the pursuit of the supra-mundane to the final goal of Nibbana. 


The aformention is an example from real life practice but only one case is brought up 
to show the process of the work of the 15 caranas. The termination of kilesa in other behaviors 
can base on the same example that has been demonstrated. If they are able to complete, the further 
practising in overall picture in shown #3 below. 


3. Guidelines for the understanding of the structure, pattern and model 
of the body of knowledge in according to the Dharma that is important and related to the structure, 
pattern and model of the body of knowledge according to the main Dharma related to practice in 
#1-11 of carana (1 — 3"! sets of carana) in the character that is supportive of the building up of 
the base of sati, sampajjharina as well as the base of pana respectively. 


As for the preparation for the readiness to evolve to the practice of the four satipatthanas 
the relationship of which is illustrated in structural of the four satipatthanas with 1-3" sets of 
carana in the rubric of “the tasks in the Four Noble Truths”, i.e.,“know-—relinquish-clarify-cultivate”’. 
See the diagram illustrating the relationship of the related Dharma 
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Diagram illustrating the relationship of the related Dharma 
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3.1 Relationship of the four satipatthanas and 1-3" sets of carana in rubric of “task in 
the Four Noble Truth 4”: “know -relinquish-clarify-cultivate” 


The significance of the Four Noble Truths is referred to in, “The Noble Truth from the Mouth 
of the Lord” by the Venerable Buddhadasa’ as follows: 
To relinguish suffering (dukkha) without knowing the Noble Truth is impossible (p.5) 
Because of ignorance of the Noble Truth, one is trapped in the cycles of Samsara (p.6) 


Few animals are reborn as humans because of the ignorance of the Noble Truth (p.7) 


eI 


Having known the Noble Truth of Suffering (dukkha) it reduces to the size of suffering to 
the amount of dust retained in the finger-nail vis-a-vis the whole mass of earth (p.20), etc. 


Therefore, knowing the Four Noble Truths is necessary and important for the journey along 
the path of liberation from suffering (dukkha).The four satipatthanas is the carrier to the Four Noble 
Truths, as it appers in the conclusion as follows: 


3.1.1 The first task in the Four Noble Truth is “know” that suffering (dukkha) is caused by 
the addiction to kilesa of the gross and medium levels which lead to the target the behavior that needs 
to be trained by related it to the body-base in the four satipatthanas and carana #1, silasamavara 
(moral restrain), carana #5, faith (saddha ) and carana #8, learnedness (badhusacca) level of moral 
empowerment by establishing the moral-base that is appropriate for meditation that is able to truly 
apprehend ki/esa and able to truly decrease, and relinguish it, respectively. 


3.1.2 The second task in the Four Noble Truths is “relinguish” ki/esa that is the origin of dukkha 
that is related to the sensation-base (vedand) in the four satipatthanas and #2 of carana that 
advocates the restrain of the sense authorities (indriyas); whereas #6 is hiri and #9, energy (viriya) 
by carana #2 “restraining of sense authorities (indriyas)” this causes the restrain of craving in 
the six sense-doors upon concurrent contact (phassa) which is recorded in many places in the Tipitaka, 
e.g. the Official Version of the Tipitaka of Thailand, Book 10, in Mahanidanasutta #57, in Book 9 
in Brahmajalasutta #77-89°; Book 24 in Milasutta 10 #58° and Book 4 in Mahakhandhaka #1’, etc. 
All these illustrate the significance of sense-contact (phassa) because it is the immediate cause of 
sensation “vedana” which most important base in the management of ki/esa. It conditions whether 
or not concurrent contact will cease. 


3.1.3 The third task in the Four Noble Truths is “clarify” or being distinctively alert and clear of whenever 
kilesa has ceased to exist in the mind. The feeling of lightness, and vast emptiness immediately emerges. 
It is the symptoms of “satisfaction” which is the phenomenon of the mind base in the four satipatthanas 
wherein kilesa is trapped in the sensation-base and abandoned or decreased as in #2 of carana through 
the restraining of the sense authorities (indriyas); #6, hiri and #9 energy (viriya), down to the level of 
cessation of the ki/esa of the gross to medium levels, respectively. Then arises “satisfaction” together 
with well developed morality (si/a) that is progressively strengthened in carana #3, bhojanemattannuta; 
#7 ottappa; and #10 sati, which yields its final result #3.1.4. 


3 Venerable Buddhadasa Bhikkhu (2008). “The Noble Truth from the Mouth of the Lord”, Department of Religious 
Affairs, Thailand, pp. 5 — 7 

4 “Mahanidanasutta” Thai Tipitaka Book 10, Department of Religious Affairs, Thailand. 

> “Brahmajalasutta” Thai Tipitaka Book 9, Department of Religious Affairs, Thailand. 

6 “Milasutta” Thai Tipitaka Book 24, Department of Religious Affairs, Thailand. 

7 “Mahakhandhaka” Thai Tipitaka Book 4, Department of Religious Affairs, Thailand. 
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3.1.4 The fourth task in the Four Noble Truths: “the growth” of pa7ifid to Awakening Wisdom, i.e., 
knowing and seeing the spiritual path enabling one to be free from the attraction of the mundane really 
exists in carana #4; jagrivanuyoga carana#8; learnedness (bahusacca) (for termination of corruption) 
and paniid related to the Dharma-base in the four satipatthanas to progressively evolve. All is done to 
be relinguished through the practice of carana. 


3.2 The relationship of the four satipatthanas and the 1‘ — 3" sets of carana: 


The four satipatthanas belong to the group of Dharma which is aimed for abandonment 
of (pahana) kilesa under the rubric of “tasks in the Four Noble Truths”, i.e., “know-—relinquish- 
clarify-cultivate” by starting from acknowledgment of suffering (dukkha) that it arises from 
particular kind of kilesa, 1.e., gross or refinement. This is done through the body-base. Having done 
the abandonment (pahana) of the gross kilesa, one should probe deeper to the cause of suffering 
(dukkhasamudaya) and then abandon (pahana) all kilesa in the sensation-base. Once the kilesa is 
eliminated or ceased, a sensation of lightness of the mind is then clearly arises (clarify) which is 
a phenomenon of the mind-base. The practioner should then proceed in the Dharma-base to increase 
the activity of pafifia in monitoring kilesa that is more and more refined at the Dharma-base, brief 
explanation is as follows: 


3.2.1 The body-base in the four satipatthdnas determines the level of kilesa in carana to be 
relinguished related to of the Dharma in the first of the series of the three sets of carana: 1“ set in 
carana is silasamvara (moral restrain), #5 faith (saddha ); in the 2™ set of carana and #8 learnedness 
(bahusacca) for moral empowerment in the 3“ set of carana, i.e., the first two sets manage kilesa 
of the gross level whereas the 3" set of carana manages kilesa of medium level. 


3.2.2 The sensation-base in the four satipatthdnas serves for the management of abandoning 
(pahana) kilesa in oneself related to the Dharma. It is the second set of carana that relinguish kilesa, 
i.e, #2: restraining of the sense authorities (indriyas) in the 1“ set of carana is for the management 
of gross kilesa through silasam vara that conditions behavior training; #6, Hiri, in the 2" set of 
carana, corrects the kilesa concerning the restrain in moral precept (silasam vara) that causes 
repeated mistakes. But precept violation and its frequency are decreasing; and #9, energy (viriva) 
in the 3 set of carana management of kilesa of medium level i.e., the five impediments, (nivarana) 
the five types of kilesa that obstructs the mind from enlightenment. 


3.2.3 The mind-base in satipatthdna seves to “clarify” the cessation of gross and medium 
levels of kilesa by relating them to the Dharma in the 3™ set of carana for relinguishment , i.e., 
#3 bhojanemattannuta in the 1* set of carana feeling the lightness is symptoms “satisfaction” that 
arises out of being satisfied with strongly developed morality (si/a) and upgrading the health of mind 
which is unable by any vicissittude and will not fall back to resume the formal behavior again; in #7, 
ottappa as in the 2™ set of carana and #10 sati as in the 3" set of carana fully endowed with health of 
mind, and the potentiated sensitivity in knowing the cessation of the gross kilesa so that the medium 
kelisa is felt and refined, paving the way for the readiness in undertaking the four satipatthanas. 


3.2.4 Dharma-base of satipatthadna is the growth of pafifd related to the Dharma the fourth of 
carana in each set, 1.e, parina; “AWAKENING?” in #4: jagrivanuyoga in the 1* set of carana. This 
shows the spiritual path that allows one to be free from the power of ki/esa that it is truly exists in 
the 1“ set of carana. and accumulated the AWAKENING paid; in #8 , learnedness (bahusacca) 
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this is the level of abandon of corruption as in the 2™ set of carana to enable crossing over from 
values, knowledge, belief systems of the mundane (Conventional Truth) toward the understand in 
the path of the Transcendental (Transcendental Truth) in learnedness (bahusacca) of the 3 set of 


carana and upgrading the “pana” in #11 of carana which is the result of the practice of the four 
satipatthanas together with “sati” in #10 of carana, the details of which are in 3.4 as follows. 


In conclusion,the first set of carana emphasizes the control of the gross kilesa which is 
intermingling with the mind. And to establish morality (si/a) as the framework in the control, giving 
rise to adhisila, i.e,, calmness of the body. When the di/esa is truly subdued, it is paving for path 
to the base of sati (mindfulness). 


The seond set of carana enables one to control the gross kilesa down to the level of 
stopping them from consuming the body in level kama-rdaga (sensual desire), emphasizing on 
preventive measure for any chance of further attack by kilesa. It has the nature of holistic self 
awareness that barracades the intervention of kilesa to get control. Also, it develops mental health 
to adhicitta as the building base for sampajjhaninia. 


The third set of carana is the management of refined kilesa,even more refined than sensual 
desire to the level of no-returning to consume of the body, i.e., merely craving in level of the taste 
of sensation causing sastisfaction with from seeing and smelling things that they used to be addicted 
to and to be skillful enough to know kilesa and not to allow them to mingle with the mind because 
of the pafiia that has been sharpened to see clearly beyond the enclosure of the five impediments, 
from which rises adhipanna directly emergin from the building of the base of paniid. 

As the body is controlled and calm the first set of carana, meat consumption is stopped. 
The second set of carana further calms the mind, enabling it to see the medium kilesa (the five 
impediments). The third set of carana concerns the management of the five impediments, decreasing 
them, making the mind calmer, and empowering pafifid to have more acuity. This allows the purification 
of the body. Although, there may be some mistakes, there is a process to explore for the cause of 
mistake, i.e., how they took place, and further to decreas the chance for the future mistake. This is 
possible because of accumulated adhisila, adhicitta and adhipanina that have been respectively and 
strongly done from the beginning. The details of which appears in #2 of the guidelines for practice. 


3.3 The three roots of unwholesomeness and tool pahdna related to the four satipatthanas and 
the first to third sets of carana 


3.3.1 Through the practice of 1“ set of carana, the three roots of unwholesomeness (akulsamiila): 
raga (greed), dosa (hatred), and moha (delusion) decreased with the use of the power of the mind. 
Then, the practitioner should watch and reflex upon the Three Univeral Characteristics (Tilakkhana) 
of kilesa and engage on vikkhambhanapahdana. 


3.3.2 Through the practice of the second set of carana, the three roots of unwholesomeness cease 
to exist, causing craving in sensual pleasure (kama tanhd) to decrease. This results in the end of 
corruption of the actions through body, speech, and mind, with the use of pavina contemplating on 
the Dharma in the management of kilesa and tanhda (tadangapahdana), from which arises the purity 
of the body. 
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3.3.3 The three moral empowerments lead to relinguish the five forms of kilesa that obstruct 
the mind from englightenment (nivarana) so-called the five impediments by using tadangapahana 
in the beginning followed by vikkhambhanapahana. This will able one to manage of the five 
impediments successfully. 


3.4 Undertaking the four satipatthanas in carana #10-11: sati and panna 


The outcome of the practice of carana #1-11 in 2.2 and 2.3, particularly the management of 
the five impediments in 2.3, is the agent of progress in the course of the four satipatthana in cyclic 
order, initiated by the successful management of the five impediments that progressively increase in 
refinement. Then the result is to be extended to upgrade to Gnapdanasati (mindfulness in breathing) 
management of clinging (wpddana) in carana #12-15 (4"set of carana), i.e., the four jhdnas that rise 
in relation to the practice of the four satipatthdnas and carana #1-11. They are indeed supportive of 
each other and well integreated into each other and creating a complete single harmony (ekodhammo). 


3.4.1 Clarity and significance of the terms “sati”, “sampajjhanna”’ and “panna” 
y § pay] P 


“Sati” as in carana #10 is “ the mindfulness” originated from the true decreased kilesa 
respectively from the practice of carana #1-10 which is as follows: 


3.4.1.1 Ablity to relinguish suffering (dukkha) from the gross kilesa which is kama-raga (carana #1 -4) 


3.4.1.2 Ablity to successfully relinguish the mundane happiness from the raisin of tanha which is the 
five qualities of the sensual pleasure (AG4maguana) and abandonment of the three corruptions which is 
corruption of the body, speech, and mind (carana #5-8). 


3.4.1.3 The three moral empowerments enable the relinguish of the five impediments which is 
the obstacle of the mind from reaching virtue (carana #8-11) or in another word “‘sati”’ is the shield 
that protects one against the worldly flux whereas panna the sword for cutting the flux”, i.e., 
the five impediments that overwhelm the mind and overflown it with the mundane flux, the person 
is so-called the one who is deprived of sati. On the other hand, “those who cultivate sati” are 
always aware of the phenomena of the five impediments that perpetuate the mind to follow the mundane 
flux. Having contemplated the five impediments until she sees the impermanence (aniccata), 
unsustainability (dukkhatd) until the five impediments cease to exist (anattata). Wisdom (pajifid) 
arises in seeing that the five impediments have ceased to exist, and the mind is not flown by 
the mundane flux any more. Because of this, it is called “cutting off the circulating mundane flux 
with adhipanna’, which is the wisdom (panna), as in carana #11. 

“Panna as in carana #11, is the frontier to the victory over ki/esa in the realm sensual 
pleasure (kamavacara or kamabhava), as it is the base for decrease of the clinging to sensual 
pleasure (kamupdadana) wherein kilesa in the realm of senses decreases, which is also consequentially 
conditions the decay of the five impediments, further to the realm of the refined sensual pleasure, and 
linked to entering the realm where ki/esa in the mind is clinged to (updadana), and further to the realm 
where kilesa is very refined, but embedded (anusaya) at the bottom of the mind (Gsava) which is 
the reason for practicing carana#12-15 which is the four jhanas down to the level of the eight vijjas. 
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3.4.2 Relationship and mutual integration of sati, sampajjhanna and panna leading to 
the practice the four satipatthanas 


Diagram illustrating relationships of practice of the four satipatthanas and carana #1-11 in 
the management of the five impediments: 


Carana # Sati Sampajjhaniia 


‘af | | | 


The four sensation mind Dharma 


satipatthanas a 


Free 5 Apprehending Managing Terminating 
impediments impediments impediments impediments 
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The process of practice that happens between “sati” and “pana” for the destruction of kilesa 
is called “sampajjhafinia’. It is the process that leads to the practice of the four satipatthanas in 
carana #10-11, 1.e., “sati” and “pana”. 


The five impediments belong to the medium type of ki/esa, more refined and more delusive 
to understand. It is therefore raised as a topic of Dharma which has 5 constituents, namely, the five 
impediments (nivarana), clinging (upddana), the five aggregates (pancakhandha), six spheres 
of senses (salayatana), seven limbs of enlightenment (bojjhanga) and the Noble Eightfold Path 
(atthangikamagga). As for the management of the five impediments, sati (mindfulness) is crucial to 
the practice of the four satipatthdnas. It is the initiator which needs to be strong and quick to sense 
and apprehend in time of the concurrent sense contact (phassa). This will be taken as the maximum 
efficiency in management. 


A good metaphor is seen in the General Theory of Relativity of Einstein, regarding 
the speed of knowledge. Iftwo trains are moving pararal and close to each other with the same speed, 
a person may walk from one train to another through opened doors on the opposit train. In the same 
way, the movement out of the ki/esa that is the host state (gehitasita) is practicable by renunciation 
(nekkhammasita), but this depends on the skill of sati in the management of the concurrent 
sense contact (phassa), i.e, it must be speedy enough to discriminate between name and form 
(namariupaparichedanana), without which the door to the supramundane is closed. 


Having apprehened kilesa and processed it. Now, it comes the time to practice in 
management of kilesa to extinguish it with sampajjhanna. Having done all these, one is skilled 
enough to able to unwind the kilesa of medium level existing in various forms. Then proceed to 
cross over from all ki/esa, as mentioned above. 
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The progress of which requires the renewal of faith (saddhd) by the wisdom of carana #5 
and learnedness (ba@husacca) as for the level of moral empowerment in 3" set of carana. Until 
the acknowledgment of the path ingredients that is good for the outcome pushes the result to pana 
as in carana #11. The accumulative result is successful. However, the process of relinguishment 
involves in every step until one has completely overcome doubt (vicikiccha). 


4. Outcome of practice and the consequences 


4.1 Having purified the body, and eliminated doubt (vicikicchd) of the five impediments, one 
enters the supra-mundane level of mind. 


When the result the practice is compared with the principles in Trai-sikkhd, it is clear that 
relationship between liberation from the five impediments leads to the purification of the body which 
is foundation of the Right Concentration (sammdriyosamadhi). Further, it is obvious that the Right 
Concentration (sammdariyosamdadhi) is entirely different from conventinal meditation practice 
the concentration (samadhi). From the beginning, its role is to lead to the concentration (samadhi) 
of higher level for purification of the mind as in carana #12-15 (4" set of carana) and vijja #1-8 
(5 -6" sets of carana). The details of which are as follows: 


Diagram illustrating practice 1-11" of carana and Trai-sikkha in sub-structure compared to 
Trai-sikkha in the main structure 


Trai-sikkha in main structure 


Practice outcome of 
Trai-sikkha 
in substructure 


carana #1-11 carana #12-15 vijja #1-8 
(15 -3" set of carana) | (4 set of carana) | (5"- 6" sets of carana) 


pure body —— ddhisila 


free the five —— adhicitta pure body pure mind 

impediments (adhisila) ——=> (adhicitta) —=> adhipanna 
jhana the 8 vijjas 

enters supra-—— adhipanna 

mundane 

level mind 





Sammariyosamadhi 
(RIGHT CONCENTRATION) 
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The practice of meditation for mental concentration (samadhi) for the cultivation of jhana 
to free the mind from the five impediments is in fact a merely process that sediments the five 
impediments. It increases the mass of clinging (upadana). Therefore, it is merely understand 
that there is a shared goal, i.e., curbing down of kilesa in order to attain Nibbana. But because of 
the process, techniques or methods they employed are entirely different, the more progress they 
have made, the more they are pushed further into the wrong direction that is too far to retrieve. 
The outcome is the jhana of the rishis which in the end has no chance to reach the level of 
the Noble Enlighthened People (ariya-puggala). A good example is seen in the case of the two 
sages, Alalatapasa and Udakatapasa the gurus who the Lord Buddha did not endorse their spiritual 
status even merely as a Stream-enterer (sotapanna) even though their level of consciousness is 
close to that of an Arahat or a non-returner (anagami) based on their state of calmness and purity as 
what they have achived was merely a process of calming the mind (samatha) and certainly not for 
the decrease of craving (tanhd) but it is merely a dissolution or conversion of clinging (wpdadana). 
The more the sediment piles up, the more difficulty is the correction, to the degree that it can be 
inherited from one existence to the other, making it exceedingly more difficult to correct as the true 
cause is not yet found. 


4.2 The body of knowledge about kukkucca abling creation of technique in the efficient 
management of kilesa 


The body of knowledge in level of kukkucca which is the management of incongruiety 
between thinamiddha and uddhacca which causes problems in the refinement that is very complicated. 
The body of knowledge facilitates the management of this complicated nature that leads to a better 
outcome. Its function is to make every single edge and angle fits in well with one another. Another 
example is the issue of color, whenever the color is divided into three. A minute overlapping of small 
portion can be noticed in the picture. The color does not make it looks beautiful but every color 
moves to the right postion in every spot and every edge and every angle we will have a beautiful 
picture; this is the state that is free from vicikiccha. The painting is then finished. 
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Diagram Showing Relationship of the Five Impediments 


PSPAMRS ESAS os SSeS SSS SaaS eae aie Given A = vicikiccha 









Carana F = kamachanda 


set 3 G = vyapdda 
isis aces See H = thinamiddha 
I = uddhacca 





Carana 


A\ ABC = gross kilesa which is the three roots of unwholesomeness 
/\ADE = gross kilesa decreased in violence through practicing the 1 set of carana 


/[\AFG = medium kilesa, namely, the five impediments after cessation of the three roots 
of unwholesomeness through practice of the 2"! set of carana until desire of 
the body subsides, left alone the medium kilesa of more refinement: | / 3 of 
the complicated refinement, which is the main content of this article. 


[__\FGHI = medium kilesa, i.e, the five impediments. The expression of which is seen 
external in the form of sastisfaction with seeing or smelling meat, the object 
that was once addicted to so-called kamachanda and vyapdda. This is the 
practice in carana #9, energy (viriva), through the management process in the 
2" set of carana. The details of which are already mentioned in 2.3.2. 


/\ AHI = is area practice straight to the 3™ set of carana having thinamiddha, 
uddhacca- kukkucca and vicikicchad as major target by practice carana #10 
mindfulness (sati) through the practising process in the 3" set of carana. The 
details of which are shown in 2.3.3. 





A AAHI shows relationship of thinamiddha 

uddhacca & kukkucca: 
J = kukkucca broken in to small fragments 
& transformed into kukkucca which is 
thinamiddha-like 
K = kukkucca broken in to small fragments 

J K & transformed into kukkucca which is 

uddhacca- like 

JK = kukkucca fragmented into much 


thinamiddha uddhacca : 
more smaller pieces 





H I 
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Therefore, if thinamiddha and uddhacca are appropriately managed in but to relinguish is 
to free kukkucca; it is the accumulation of effort to free the mind from vicikiccha. Each time of 
relinguishment causes the rise of paiva that is more sharp to have the result in carana #10 sati to be 
potentiated to rotate and spiral deeper into the consciousness. Therefore, elimination of kukkucca 
cannot be simply achieved in one occasion. 


Therefore, the AJK area will be smaller and smaller in size, and finally will reduce to 
a small single dot that is point A. This is the point which is free from vicikiccha. Having been free 
from vicikicchd, she is also free from the five impediments and acquired adhipaniid in the body-base 
which is free from craving for the sensual pleasure, transcending the realm of sensual pleasure in 
the end. The diagram clearly shows the relationship of the five characteristics of the five impediments. 


Therefore the technique used in the management of incongruity that causes mental flurry 
(kukkucca) is set on the relinguish of very tiny step, but the success is the commitment to keep on 
to relinguish down to the end of the the process. Because the success of the relinguishment occurs 
in a small step each time is a complete success of relinguishment in every step taken, will cause 
continued mindfulness (sati). Once the example is done, it potentiates the mindfulness consitutent 
of the carana; it will become more sensitive in the in apprehension of kukkucca that is small and 
refined and yet it keeps on probing deeper into the consciousness. This is the result of carana #9 
energy (viriya) management of thinamiddha and uddhacca to have higher efficiency, kukkucca 
is hence gradually decreased until extinction.The effect condition the annihilation of vicikiccha. 
This is an interplay of supportive relation that arises after one has undertaken the carana #1-11 and 
the four satipatthdnas that gives rise to the perfection of progressive efficiency in the practice. However, 
relinguishment has to be upgraded in every cycle repeatedly (G@sevana bhavana bahulikammam). 


4.3 The consequence 


Having well understood the technique and method employed in the management of the five 
impediments (nivaranas), it is a good foundation for the development of a behavior so that it can 
purify the mind according to carana #12-15 (the 4" set of carana) in jhdna-base with more confi- 


5. Conclusion 


This article begins from the illustration as to how the 75 Caranas and 8 Vijjas can serve as 
tools that can be employed for elimination of ki/esa from the gross to the medium level, initially 
from the 1‘ set of carana (carana #1-4) and 2™ set of carana (carana #5-8) which are able to 
destroy gross kilesa down to the 3" set of carana (carana #8-11) which is able to destroy kilesa of 
the medium level, i.e., the five impediments (nivarana). Having passed the level, the practitioner 
is then enabled to reach the 1‘ -4" jhana which is another tool for the management of kilesa in 
level of clinging (updadana) which is the type of kilesa that is delusive, only to be felt through 
the manifestation of concurrent sense contact (phassa), as normally this kilesa lies hidden deeply 
in the subconscious mind. 
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This article only explains the method of practice from the level of beginner right down to 
the level of elimination of kilesa, i.e, the five impediments. Example of vegetarianism is used in 
the beginning for concrete illustration of the practice. Because meat eating is a form of violation 
of lives of other animals which is not compatible with the Five Precepts, the moral base of 
the Stream-enterers (sofapanna) who have to purify the moral precepts which is the foundation of 
spiritual progress to the level of mindfulness cultivation and pafifid (wisdom) in the middle level. 
In real-life practice, however, all the moral precepts need to be followed in full from beginning without 
exception. During the practice, the practitioner is facilitated to be sensitive to various types of kilesa 
that lie hidden in the body, during the employment of the three sets of carana (1 -11" of carana). 


After then, the article proceeds to give an explanation in theoritical knowledge or 
the principles of in working mechanism of the three sets of carana which are related to the four 
satipatthanas as the condition of the Dharma that allows us to proceed to the Four Noble Truths, 
a path of liberation from suffering (dukkha) in the end. All these are inter-related, initially from 
“know”, which leads to training for “relinguish”, and then seeing or understand for “clarify”. 
The goal of which is to extinguish all Ai/esa in order to “cultivate” the mind to higher levels. 


The aforementioned structure of the body of knowledge and examples that are illustrated, 
including problems and obstrucles that have arisen during the practice can be used to compare with 
other behaviors of practices as well as for comparison with the structure and content in groups of 
Dharma related to the management of various types of ki/esa that are refined. The difference may 
be seen in the details e.g. the number of process that is increasing, as well as the names of various 
phenomenon of the mind related to various groups of Dharma. In some cases, the group of Dharma 
remains the same by the displayed body-base level are diverse in meaning of profoundness, deep 
and exceedlingly refined. Upon probing deeper into the details, one can see the diverse relations to 
the 75 Caranas and 8 Vijjas become more consolidated and profoundly supportive of all the main 
groups of Dharma the Lord Budda has described. The phenomenon stands for the practicality of various 
principles of the Dharma which are completely in single harmony with one another (ekodhammo). 


Finally, this article illurstates that practice in the three sets of carana is (1* -11" carana) 
is only able to eliminate the ki/esa of the middle level. However, in order to be truly liberated from 
suffering (dukkha) one needs to be able to eliminate kilesa of middle level in the mind, and kilesa 
level of refinement in the deepest part of the sub-conscious mind. The article also provides illustration 
of the course that one may pursue after this. Once the practioner has acchieved this level, s/he has 
established a formidable foundation that is strong enough for elimination of ki/esa in the higher 
level of mind-base. 
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Introduction: 


In this paper I look at the early Buddhist ‘immeasurable’ meditative experiences and mental 
qualities, the appamdnas, to explore how their cultivation relates to the dimension of karma and 
intentionality and thereby to progress on the path to liberation. 


Elsewhere I have already analysed in some detail the meditative dynamics of the appamanas 
from the point of view of their soteriological implications, discussing the impact of appamdana 
meditation on the possibility of spiritual growth from stream-entry onwards to the higher levels of 
awakening.! 


Now I focus my presentation on the ethical aspects of the appamdnas and their position 
in relation to the gradual path. That is, quite apart from their beneficial relational and social effects 
— the outer facets of this cultivation which would fall more under the rubric of social ethics — how 
are the appamdnas meant to support the individual’s own growth towards liberation? In early 
Buddhist thought purity, clarity of mind, and non superficial ethical integrity proceed in parallel, to 
the extent that the these qualities depend on each other for their maturation. Thus the question on 
the appamanas and the gradual path is at also a question of how ethical purification, tackled from 
the particular standpoint of appamdna practice, affects and reflects progress on the higher stages 
of the path. 


In short, by ‘ethical’ I mean ‘intentional’ and, within the early Buddhist soteriological 
perspective, purification of intention, a purification which entails a gradual removal of the deep-seated 
causes of wrong intention. Such a removal is in fact indissolubly linked to a progressive refinement 
of right view, once, by dint of stream-entry, eradication of wrong view has been attained by a noble 
disciple. 


I take as a point of reference for my paper an early Buddhist discourse that has been 
preserved in parallel versions stemming from the Theravada, Sarvastivada and Milasarvastivada 
reciters traditions. After introducing the text (1), I provide a translation excerpt of the passage most 
relevant to my present investigation (2). Next, I survey the impact of the practice of appamdana 
meditation on karma and intentionality, cetand (3), followed by some conclusive remarks on 
appamanas and purification of intention (4). 


The sequence of instructions delivered in these discourses stipulates an important 
correlation between training in clear comprehension and purification of intentions through the gradual 
path and the appamdna practice of a noble disciple, hence the particular perspective I choose for 
my presentation. 


' Martini 2011b. 
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The discourse(s) on karma and the appamdnas: 


I base my understanding of the discourse(s) on karma and the appamdnas on a comparative 
evaluation of the different extant versions, philologically, and on a close reading of the different 
components of the discourse, philosophically. As we will see, the titles of the parallel versions differ, 
hence for the sake of convenience in my paper I use “discourse(s) on karma and the appamdnas” with 
reference to the main topic and teachings of the discourse(s) in question.’ The parallel versions are: 


1-3) The two “discourse(s) on intentional [action]” or “discourse(s) on the intentional” 
(Saficetanika-suttas, AN 10.206 and AN 10.207) and the “discourse on the body made of deeds” 
(Karajakaya-sutta, AN 10.208), at present consecutively located in the Karajakaya-vagga of 
the Anguttara-nikaya of the Theravadins.? Analayo (2009a: 13) has shown that probably these three 
discourses “were interrelated during oral transmission”, for “in fact the Chinese and Tibetan versions 
are parallels to all three”, suggesting that “the way the Karajakaya-sutta and the Saficetanika-suttas 
have been preserved in the Pali canon could be the result of a garbling of what originally was 
a single discourse”. 


4) The “discourse on intention” (Si jing Ea, MA 15), presently located in the first division 
of the Chinese Madhyama-agama, a collection generally held to stem from a Sarvastivada line of 
transmission.’ This version is abbreviated: the section on the ten wholesome courses of action that 
in the two Pali Saficetanika-suttas (AN 10.206 and AN 10.207) and probably in the originally single 
Pali discourse (AN 10.206 and AN 10.207 [=Saficetanika-sutta]) + AN 10.108 [=Karajakaya-sutta]) 
follows (or followed) the section on the ten unwholesome courses of action is not given in full. 


5) A complete quotation from the “discourse on accumulated actions” (bsags pa’i las mdo) 
in the fourth chapter of Samathadeva’s AbhidharmakoSatikopadyikad, a commentary on 
the Abhidharmakosabhasya in the form of a repertoire collecting extended or complete extracts 
of the canonical quotations in the bhasya, extant only in Tibetan translation and belonging to 
the Milasarvastivada tradition.° This version is abbreviated at the same point as the Chinese parallel 
(MA 15), i.e., it does not have an exposition of the ten wholesome courses of action.° 


2 T use Pali terminology as I take the four main Pali Nikayas as my main source representative of the early Buddhist 


teachings in that they are the most completely preserved literary corpus. The broader textual basis I consider as 
representing the earliest phases of transmission of the Buddhist teachings includes their counterparts in the Chinese 
Agamas and the corresponding material extant in Sanskrit fragments and in Tibetan translation. Unless dealing with 
particularly noteworthy differences or controversial points related to my main theme, I do not give in each and every case 
reference to extant parallels in Sanskrit, Chinese, Tibetan, etc., which would make footnotes and text-critical remarks 
grow beyond the scope of a conference paper. 

3 Alternative title in Woodward 1936: 192: “The Brahma-moods”. 

4 MA 15 ad TI 437b28. On the school affiliation of this Madhyama-agama preserved in Chinese cf. the references in 
Analayo 2011a: 7 note 64 and Bingenheimer 2012. According to Chung and Fukita 2011: 12f the current consensus on 
the Sarvastivada origin of the Chinese Madhyama-agama cannot be considered established, a position that is critically 
reviewed by Analayo 2012b. 

5 Q5595 ad tu 270a3 or Si 161 ad 577,2. On the affiliation of the Abhidharmakosa—tikopayika cf. Sakurabe 1969: 38f, 
Waldschmidt 1980: 141f, Enomoto 1984: 98 and 107 note 40 and id.: 1986: 22, Mukai 1985, Honjo 1985: 63f and id.: 
1987, Schmithausen 1987: 338, Mejor 1991: 63f, Skilling 1997: 99f and 136 note 107, Skilling and Harrison 2005 and 
Chung 2008: 11f and 26. 

6 The Pali versions have long been available in the Pali Text Society’s English translation by Woodward 1936: 189f 
and in a more recent rendering by Nyanaponika and Bodhi 1999: 256f. A translation and study of the Madhyama~agama 
parallel has been recently offered by Analayo 2009a (republished with minor modifications in id. 2012b), and I have published 
a complete trans—lation of the discourse extract in Samathadeva’s commentary as a separate article, Martini 2012. 
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Notably, the different traditions of reciters have attached to the transmitted discourses 
titles featuring the related notions of intentionality (AN 10.206 and AN 10.207, MA 15, 
Abhidharmakosavyakhya) or of accumulation of actions (AbhidharmakoSatikopayika) or of a ‘body 
of action’ deriving from one’s own previous deeds (AN 10.208). 


Samathadeva introduces the discourse quotation as extracted from the “discourse on 
accumulated actions” (bsags pa’i las mdo).’ The underlying Sanskrit title could be literally 
reconstructed as * Upacitakarma-siutra, with bsags pa most likely rendering upacita or an equivalent 
term. The title takes its cue from the discourse’s presentation of the maturing of the fruits of actions 
that have been (done and) accumulated. The canonical quotation in the Abhidharmakosabhasya 
taken by Samathadeva as his point of departure gives the title as Samcetaniya-siitra, a title which 
is likewise supplied by the Abhidharmakosavyakhya.* This Sanskrit form in turn corresponds to 
the title assigned to the two Pali Saficetanika-suttas in the Burmese and Ceylonese editions.’ Besides, 
the expression saficetanika kamma appears in the opening statement of both Safcetanika-suttas, 
as well as in the identical passage of the closely related Karajakaya-sutta.'° The Madhyama-agama 
parallel has “discourse on intention” (Si jing }&i), which equally emphasises the aspect of 
intentionality. 

















Closely related to the discrepancy in the titles, and probably accounting for the title given in 
the Abhidharmakosatikopayika, is a major difference found between the discourse versions (Theravada 
Anguttara-nikaya, AN 10.206, AN 10.207 and AN 10.208, and Sarvastivada Madhyama-agama, 
MA 15) as well as the discourse quotation in the Abhidharmakosavyakhya of the Sarvastivadins 
versus the quotation in the AbhidharmakosSatikopayika of the Miulasarvastivadins, in that only 
the former group of texts explicitly qualify actions as being intentional (or unintentional).'' Thus, 
judging from this difference, it would seem that the Mulasarvastivada recension — as witnessed 
by the Abhidharmakosatikopayika quotation in its Tibetan translation — is unique vis-a-vis both 
the Theravada and the Sarvastivada transmission as far as the absence of this particular terminology 
is concerned.'” 


7 Q5595 ad tu 270a3 or Si 161 ad 577,2. Honj6 1984: 68 suggests to read the title of the discourse quotation as given 
by Samathadeva as bsags pa’i >las< mdo. 

8 Abhidh-kh-bh ed. Pradhan 1975: 237,18. cf. Honjo 1984: 68-69 no. 81, transl. de la Vallée Poussin 1924/III: 136; 
Abhidh-kh-vy: 400,9 and 400,20, cf. also the Tibetan rendering in D 4092 ad ngu 51a6 and 51b1 or N 154 ad 61a6 and 
61b1: ched du bsam par bya ba’i mdo. 

° AN 10.206 ad AN V 292,1 and AN 10.207 ad AN V 297,14 (title from Be and Ce; Ee does not provide any title, cf. 
Analayo 2009a: | note 1). 

10 AN 10.206 ad AN V 292,1, AN 10.207 ad AN V 297,14 and AN 10.208 ad AN V 299,11: naham bhikkhave 
saficetanikanam kammanam katanam upacitanam appatisamviditva vyantibhavam vadami. 

" Cf., e.g.: saficetanikanam kammanam katanam ..., “intentional actions that have been undertaken ...” (AN 10.206 ad 
AN V 292,1, AN 10.207 ad AN V 297,14 and AN 10.208 ad AN V 299,11) and tividha kayakammanta~sandosavyapatti 
akusalasaficetanika ..., “threefold is the defiling fault of intentional unwholesome bodily action ...” (AN 10.206 ad AN 
V 292,6, AN 10.207 ad AN V 297,19; passage missing in AN 10.208), etc.; A AMEX ..., “if [someone] performs 
deeds intentionally ...” (MA 15 ad T 1 437b26) and Yi /F=28. 13% ..., “three are the [types] of intentionally-performed 
bodily deeds that are unwholesome ...” (MA 15 ad T 1 437b28), etc.; samcetaniyam karma krtva ... (Abhidh-kh-vy: 400,9) 
and samcintya (ed. reads: samcimtya) trividham karma kayena karma karoti ... (Abhidh-kh-vy: 400,11); cf. also the Tibetan 
rendering ched du bsams nas lus kyi las mam pa gsum byed cing ... (D 4092 ad ngu 51a7 and 51b5 or N 154 ad chu 61a7). 
Here and throughout translations of passages from MA 15 are with minor modifications after Analayo 2009a. 

” For definitions of the terms saficetanika and upacita in the Manorathapiirani, the commentary on the Anguttara- 
nikaya, cf. Mp V 76,9 and 76,11 respectively. On samcetantya-karma in general in the context of the Sarvastivada 
doctrine of karma cf., e.g., Dhammajoti 2007: 539f [§ 14.3] and 542f [§14.4]. 
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Other significant differences in sequence and content between the discourse versions can 
be seen in the following table: 


Table 1: Significant differences among the parallel versions of the discourse(s) on karma and 
the appamdanas" 





AN 10.206 & 
AN 10.207 


MA15& 
Abhidh-kh-up 


AN 10.208 





karmic retribution 


1 
making an end of dukkha 


{ 


10 unwholesome actions 


u 


exposition of 10 
unwholesome actions 


evil rebirth 


{ 


karmic retribution 


{ 


10 unwholesome actions 


{ 


exposition of 10 
unwholesome actions 


{ 


appamanas 


| 


fruits of appamanas 


karmic retribution 


t 


making an end of dukkha 
1 


appamanas 


{ 


fruits of appamanas 


repetition of the above 
pattern for the 10 
wholesome actions 

















As mentioned above, philological inspection and comparative study strongly suggest 
that the three Pali discourses — and evidently the Chinese and Tibetan parallels to 
the Karajakaya-sutta—stem from an original single discourse (Analayo 2009a). The most noteworthy 
signs of (a) transmission garbling of the Pali Saficetanika-suttas and (b) transmission interrelatedness 
of the other versions are the following: 


1. The doctrinally aberrant statement on the impossibility of reaching the end of dukkha 
unless the whole of karma has been experienced found in the three Pali discourses, formulated dif- 
ferently in the Chinese and Tibetan parallels.'4 


2. The loss of the section on the ten unwholesome actions in the Karajakaya-sutta. 


3. The sudden introduction, in the Karajakaya-sutta, of a reference to a ‘noble disciple’ 
worded in terms of “but that noble disciple...”, which would require such a noble disciple to be 


8 Adapted from Analayo 2009a: 13 table 1. 
‘4 T shall not repeat the discussion and conclusions reached by Analayo 2009a. 
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already introduced in the preceding part of the discourse.'* This reference to “that noble disciple...” 
reads out of place also because the process leading to the condition of having become “in this way 
free from covetousness, ill will and delusion...’’'® has not been previously expounded. The wording 
of the Tibetan and Chinese parallels (“a noble disciple” and “that well-taught noble disciple...”)!’ 
agrees with that of the Pali Karajakaya-sutta, but, unlike the Pali discourse, in their case the process 
of purification of a noble disciple has been thoroughly explained through the preceding exposition 
of the abandonment of the ten unwholesome actions, culminating in the abandonment of the last 
set of them, the mental ones.'* Further, the Pali Saficetanika-suttas have additionally preserved 
an exposition of the ten wholesome actions (although there, as we have seen, the section on appamdana 
practice starting with the phrase “but that noble disciple ...” is missing)."” 


4. The placement of the Karajakaya-sutta in the Tens of the Anguttara-nikaya is apparently 
unsupported, in that in its present form the discourse does not include any aspect or enumeration 
related to the number ten. If the discourse lost the exposition on the ten unwholesome actions, as 
indicated by the abrupt shift discussed above (3) and confirmed by comparison with the parallels, 
this would indicate that at the time of the initial allocation of the discourse in the Anguttara-nikaya 
the exposition on the unwholesome actions was still present in the text.”° 


I hope it will become clearer by the end of this paper, that the restoration of the probable 
original textual situation of the Pali discourses and the emendation to their opening statement 
suggested by comparative investigation and by the implications of the Buddhist conception of 


'S AN 10.208 ad AN V 299,16: sa kho so ... ariyasavako.. With regard to the Pali version, Woodward 1936: 193 note 
1 remarks that “[a]pparently all this is borrowed from some other sutta, for it is introduced without apparent reason thus 
suddenly. Below we have ‘that young man [kumaro]’”. 

‘6 Evam vigatabhijjho vigatavyapado asammiilho ..., AN 10.208 ad AN V 300,17. 

'T Q5595 ad tu 271b8: ‘phags pa nyan thos and MA 15 ad TI 438a: (#2 HEB. 

'§ Cf. also Q 5595 ad tu 271b8: lus kyi mi dge ba’i chos mams spong zhing lus kyis (D reads: kyi) dge ba’i chos 
rams sgom par byed do, ngag dang yid kyis (D reads: kyi) mi dge ba’i chos rams spong zhing ngag dang yid kyis 
(D reads: kyi) dge ba’i chos rnams sgom par byed do, “... abandons unwholesome bodily factors and develops whole- 
some bodily factors; he abandons unwholesome verbal and mental factors and develops wholesome verbal and mental 
factors... free from enmity, unsurpassed, free from ill will ...”; and MA 15 ad TI 438a3: ... fp RHE. (ED IEE. 
FEO, ADE. (BO, BBS .. WE EAS, BORE SE, BOK. PR, BERR Bese, WASTER, 
Ate, SU). BE, FEMS. TEE BY, Me ERE, “... leaves behind unwholesome bodily deeds and develops wholesome 
bodily deeds, leaves behind unwholesome verbal and mental deeds and develops wholesome verbal and mental deeds ... 
being endowed with diligence and virtue in this way, having accomplished purity of bodily deeds and purity of verbal and 
mental deeds, being free from ill will and contention, discarding sloth-and-torpor, being without restlessness (adopting 
the 7t and !J variant 4! instead of iH) or conceit, removing doubt and overcoming arrogance, with right mindfulness and 
right comprehension, being without bewilderment...”. 

9 Analayo 2009a:11 summarises: “the way this sentence is formulated suggests that a loss of a piece of text has taken 
place, creating a lacuna that can be filled with the help of the parallel versions. In the Chinese and Tibetan counterparts, 
the initial statement on karmic retribution is illustrated through a detailed exposition of the ten unwholesome actions 
... Then these two versions turn to the noble disciple, who abstains from these ten unwholesome actions and develops 
the brahmaviharas. It is at this point that the above-mentioned passage in the Karajakaya-sutta seems to fit in, with its 
reference to ‘that noble disciple’ who is ‘in this way free from covetousness, ill will and delusion’—the last three of 
the unwholesome actions—and thus able to engage in the practice of the brahmaviharas”. It would seem quite likely that 
this textual loss was due to the dropping of an entire passage that took place in the course of the oral transmission, rather 
than resulting from a copying mistake. 

20 Cf. Analayo 2009a: 11: “[i]t is noteworthy that precisely at the point where the Karajakaya-sutta affirms that to make 
an end of dukkha requires experiencing karmic retribution, a rather substantial loss of text appears to have taken place. 
This, together with the absence of such a statement in the parallel versions, makes it quite probable that this statement is 
also the outcome of some error during transmission”.. 
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karma, find further support by closer investigation of the purifying role of appamdnas — prepared by 
the gradual training in wholesomeness — in transcending the limiting power of karma. 


In what follows, I translate the appamdnas sequence as found in the Tibetan parallel, noting 
only significant discrepancies between the different versions directly relevant to my main theme. 


Translation of the appamdnas sequence”' 


“Furthermore, monks, a noble disciple abandons unwholesome bodily factors and develops 
wholesome bodily factors; he abandons unwholesome verbal and mental factors [272a] and develops 
wholesome verbal and mental factors:” 


With a mind imbued with benevolence, free from enmity, unsurpassed, free from ill will, 
vast, all-pervasive, immeasurable, well-developed, he dwells pervading one direction, and likewise 
the second, likewise the third, likewise the fourth [direction], the quarters above and below, he dwells 
pervading the whole world with a mind imbued with benevolence, free from enmity, unsurpassed, 
free from ill will, vast, all-pervasive, immeasurable, well-developed.” 


[He should then] be reflecting in this way: ‘Formerly, my mind was not developed, it was 
small, [whereas] in this way now my mind has become immeasurable and well-developed’. Monks, 
for the mind of a well-taught noble disciple [which has been cultivated in this way] it is impossible 
to be negligent, [the mind] does not fall [into negligence], it does not abide [in negligence], and 


becomes beyond measurement.” 

21 The translated extract goes from Q 5595 ad tu 271b8 to 272b5 or Si 161 ad 580,16 to 582,10 [based on D 4094 ad ju 
238a2 to 238b5] (with variant readings noted ibid.: 738). I use Q as main source and give variants from the other editions. 
2 Rather than of bodily, verbal and mental factors (chos rnams, Skt. dharmas), MA 15 ad T I 438a3 talks of bodily, 
verbal and mental deeds (4¢), a phrasing that is used in the Madhyama-agama discourse as well when the corresponding 
Tibetan version speaks of actions (las). The text of the Tibetan quotation and the Chinese discourse parallel is abbreviated: 
the section on the ten wholesome courses of action that in the two Pali Saficetanika-suttas and probably in the originally 
single discourse follows (followed) the section on the ten unwholesome courses of action is not found, cf. part 1 of this paper. 
A detailed exposition of the ten wholesome courses of action is found, e.g., in MN 136 (Mahakammavibhanga-sutta) and 
its parallels; the emphasis of this discourse, probably owing to the didactic purpose of its presentation, is more on the 
karmic consequences of intentional actions than on the underlying mental tendencies and habits that determine intention- 
ality; for a comparative study of MN 136 cf. Analayo 201 1a: 775f. On the ten wholesome and unwholesome actions and 
the five precepts cf. Nattier 2002. 

3 For a standard Tibetan rendering of the formula of pervasion with the four immeasurables cf., e.g., Mahdvyutpatti ed. 
Sakaki 1926: nos. 1508-1509. 

4 This first part of the review phase of the benevolence radiation in the form of a monks’ reflection suggested by 
the Buddha is found, with differences in wording and details, in the parallel versions: MA 15 ad T I 438al1: 
a BALDY AED BG He eE. TAB P  Me E, ARTA nh, BRAT, PEASE, 
WWADHERA, AAEBUT, Abia, “ ... ‘Formerly my mind was narrow and not well-developed, now my mind has 
become boundless and well-developed.’ [When] the mind of that well-taught noble disciple has in this way become 
boundless and well-developed, if because of [associating with] evil friends [that well-taught noble disciple] formerly 
dwelt in negligence and performed unwholesome deeds, those [deeds] cannot lead him along, cannot defile [him] and 
will not further follow [him]”; AN 10.208 ad AN V 299,23: so evam pajanati: pubbe kho me idam cittam parittam 
ahosi abhavitam, etarahi pana me idam cittam appamanam subhavitam. yam kho pana kifici pamanakatam kammam, 
na tam tatravasissati na tam tatravatitthatt ti, “he knows thus: ‘previously this mind of mine was restricted, undeveloped, 
whereas now this mind of mine is boundless, well-developed. Whatever action has been performed in a limiting way, 
it neither remains there nor persists there”. For other occurrences of pamanakatam kammam cf., e.g., DN 13 ad DN I 
251,7, MN 99 ad MN II 207,25 and SN 42.8 ad SN IV 322,13 (in the first two cases the Chinese parallels, DA 26 ad T 
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Monks, suppose there is a small boy or a small girl”* who has [since birth]? developed 


the concentration of the mind of benevolence.”’ Would [later he or she] change into performing actions 
of body, speech and mind that are evil and unwholesome actions? Or would [he or she] similarly 
display for a long time actions that are contrary to the Dharma, unbeneficial and [result in] dukkha 
for others?” “It is not so, venerable sir’’.° 


“Monks, it is well, it is well. Monks, a man or a woman, whether being a householder or 
one gone forth, should develop the concentration of the mind of benevolence. Why is that, monks? 
Aman or woman, whether being a householder or one gone forth,” once [he or she] has abandoned 
this body and will be going to the other world, [272b] monks, [he or she] will enter [the next birth] 
based ona mind which is determined by the mind that depends on the mental quality that conforms to 
[that particular] mental state.“ Monks, one says: ‘With this body of mine formerly I performed evil, 


I 106c17 and MA 152 ad T I 669c10 do not have the reference to the effect of appamanas on limiting actions, whereas 
in the third case the parallels SA 916 ad T II 232b5 and SA2 131 ad T II 425b29 do refer to the effect of appamanas, cf. 
Analayo 2009a: 9 note 35). 

5 The Tibetan version’s khye’u dang bu mo, agrees with the Chinese version in mentioning a boy anda girl, MA 15 ad 
T1438al5: #4 /4, i 4x, whereas the Pali version refers only to a boy, AN 10.208 ad AN V 300,2: kumaro. As pointed out 
by Analayo 2009a: 9 note 34, since all versions later on mention a man and a woman, the presence of a boy and a girl fits 
the context better. 

26 Cf. AN 10.208 ad AN V 300,1: dahara-t-agge ..., “if from his youth (or: boyhood) onwards” (cf. also Mp V 77,22: 
daharatagge ti daharakélato patthaya) and MA 15 ad TI 438a15: /E, “since birth”. 

27 Here and below the parallels employ the standard formulations “liberation of the mind through benevolence” 
(mettacetovimutti, AN 10.208 ad AN V 300,2 etc.; Mf iht, MA 15 ad T I 438a19 etc.) rather than “development of 
concentration of the mind of benevolence’, byams pa’i sems kyi ting nge ’dzin sgom par byed pa etc. found in the Tibetan 
version, which does not seem to occur elsewhere in the Abhidharmakosatikopayika outside the present discourse 
quotation, and would seem to render a Sanskrit equivalent of Pali cetosamadhi-bhavana. On appamano cetosamadhi cf. 
Maithrimurthi 1999: 28f. Dhammajoti 2010: 185 note 39 remarks that “[in the attainment of mettacetovimutti] ... vimutti 
seems to suggest the type of mental liberation/freedom similar to that obtaining in the case of the eight vimokkhas 
(Sanskrit vimoksa)”; for references on the eight deliverances cf. Martini 2011a: 131 note 23. 

28 The parallels are formulated in a slightly different way: AN 10.208 ad AN V 300,2: ... api nu kho papakammam 
kareyya ti ... akarontam kho pana papakammam api nu kho dukkham phuseyya ti?, “would he [i.e., the boy] perform any 
evil action? ... and not performing any evil action, would he experience dukkha?”; MA 15 ad TI 438al6: ... IM GIR. 
Wey. OL. ESET (PARSER. AA ERROR, BRE tn] PAE, “later on, would they [i.e., a small boy or a small girl] 
still perform unwholesome deeds by body, speech or mind?”... [Given that they] do not perform evil deeds themselves, 
how could evil deeds arise?’”’. According to the early Buddhist conception, the underlying tendencies to sensual passion 
and aversion (being both based on sensuality, and thus co-dependent) as well as the other fetters are already present in 
the case of a newly born baby, even if the infant is not yet capable of conceiving the corresponding notions, cf. MN 64 ad 
MN 1433,8. This explains why the young children of the example, who are not considered as pristinely ‘innocent’, would 
still need to develop meditation on benevolence etc. and purify themselves so as to become incapable of evil deeds. 

*° The Chinese version agrees with the Tibetan in mentioning “if that man or woman, at home or gone forth ...” 
(GI KR, HR .., MA 15 ad T I 438a18), whereas the Pali version only speaks of “a man or a woman” 
(itthiya va purisena va. itthiya va ... purisassa va .... AN 10.208 ad AN V 300,8). The presentation of the Tibetan and 
Chinese versions from this point on shifts from rebirth for a practicing man or woman in general to progress prospects 
for monastics, as noted by Analayo 2009a: 9 note 35. 

3° Besides the difference noted above (no mention of monastics), compared to the other two versions AN 10.208 at 
this point features a significant variation in wording. The whole passage, AN 10.208 ad AN V 300,7, reads: bhavetabba 
kho panayam ... mettacetovimutti itthiya va purisena va. itthiya va ... purisassa va nayam kayo adaya gamaniyo. 
cittantaro ayam ... macco. so evam pajanati: yam kho me idha kifici pubbe imina karajakayena papa~kammam katam, 
sabban tam idha vedantyam, na tam anugam (with various ms. variant readings in Ee) bhavissatt ti, “indeed, monks, 
the liberation of mind by benevolence should be developed by a man or a woman. A man or a woman cannot take 
their body along with them and depart [from this world]. Monks, this mortal [life] is but an intermediate mental state. 
He knows thus: ‘whatever evil actions I performed before with this physical body, their results will be experienced here 
and will not follow me’”. After this, the Pali and all versions present the statement of the leading to or the certainty 
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unwholesome actions, that have been accumulated. With regard to all that has become accumulated, 
let it be experienced [now] and not be experienced further at the time of birth’.*! 


Monks, if at the present time one is [thus] endowed with the concentration of the mind of 
benevolence, he will directly know the state of non-retrogression® or the highest Dharma. Therefore 


of the attainment either of non-return or of the highest, cf. AN 10.208 ad AN V 300,12: evam bhavita kho ... metta 
cetovimutti anagamitaya samvattati, idha pafifiassa bhikkhuno uttarim (Be: uttari) vimuttim appativijjhato, and 
MA 15 ad T I 438a22: 4 Wise (7 OEE ee [ED (EL, DMSO IDS, EY, “if liberation of the mind 
through benevolence has become boundless and well-developed like this, certainly non-return will be attained, or 
else that which is even higher”. The interpretation of the Pali passage is particularly difficult due to the ambiguity of 
the phrase that I provisionally render with “this mortal [life/being] is an intermediate state of mind” (rendered by 
Nyanaponika and Bodhi 1999: 269 as “mortals have consciousness as the connecting link’’), and it presents philosophical 
implications (interim existence or antarabhava, rebirth consciousness and consciousness continuum or bhavanga, etc.) 
that go beyond the scope of what is feasible in annotation. Theravada commentarial explanations of the expression 
cittantaro are found in Mp V 77,25. Mp V 78,3 on AN 208 ad AN V 300,11 further explains: sabbam tam idha vedaniyan 
ti ditthadhammavedaniyatthanavasena vuttam and na tam anubhavissatt ti mettaya upapajjavedaniyabhavassa 
upacchinnatté upapajjavedaniyavasena na anugatam bhavi-ssati ti idam sotapanna-sakadagami-ariyapuggalanam 
paccavekkganam veditabbam, ““‘it will all be experienced here’ is said with regard to karma that will be experienced in 
this present existence; ‘it shall not follow one along’ means that with regard to what should be experienced in the next 
existence, it will not come about in the future, because the experiencing in the next existence has been cut off through 
the practice of benevolence: This passage has to be understood as a reflection made by a noble person who is 
a stream-entrant or a once-returner”. With different degrees of abridgement for the development of compassion, 
sympathetic joy and equanimity, the three versions display the same pattern of variation noted here and in the notes below. 
31 The aspiration to experience the fruits of unwholesome actions resulting from previous negligence entirely now 
and not in a later world is also found in MA 15 ad T I 438a21: IEEE (Fre: SERA HGH, [ERE Ee WF BY 
Yh. AN eH’, “monks, you should reflect like this: ‘Formerly I was negligent and performed unwholesome deeds. 
Let the fruits of these be experienced entirely now, not in a later world!””. The direct expression of any aspiration is 
completely absent from AN 10.208, probably due to a textual loss on the side of the Pali version, cf. also Analayo 
2009a: 9 note 35. A comparable statement is, however, found later on in the Pali text, in the form of a further review 
phase of the practice of benevolence, worded indirectly as a post-meditative reflection, AN 10.208 ad AN V 300,10: 
so evam pajanati: yam kho me idha kifici pubbe imina karajakayena papakammam katam, sabban tam idha vedaniyam, 
na tam anugam bhavissati ti, “he knows thus: ‘whatever evil actions I performed before with this physical body, 
all their results will be experienced here and will not follow me’”. Cf. a similar statement found in Th 81 ad Th 12,21: 
yam maya pakatam papam pubbe afifiasu jatisu, idh’ eva tam vedaniyam, vatthu afifiam na vijjati, “whatever evil has 
been previously done by me in other births, it is to be felt here and now, as there exists no other occasion”. After 
the aspiration (present only in the Tibetan and Chinese parallels and specifically addressed to monastics, cf. above 
note 28 and table 2) follows in all three versions a statement of the certainty of non-returning or of the highest goal 
(Tib. bla na med pa’i chos, Chin. (%_, Pali uttari vimutti). 

% The directly knowing the state of not being subject to retrogression, i.e., the attainment of irreversibility, phyir mi 
Idog par gnas ... so sor rig par byur (D reads: gyur) is more commonly found as the Tibetan literal counterpart to San- 
skrit avaivartika or avinivartantya, whereas the non-returner (anagamin), the third type of noble being in the scheme 
of the four levels of awakening according to early Buddhist texts, is literally translated as phyir mi ’ong ba, cf., e.g., 
Mahavyutpatti ed. Sakaki 1926: no. 1014. In the present passage the Pali and Chinese versions speak of leading to 
the attainment of the state of non return, anagamitaya samvattati (AN 10.208 ad AN V 300, 13 and 301,15), and of 
the certainty of attaining it, (by #'@ (MA 15 ad T I 438a23 and 438b9), respectively. An epithet related to 
the irreversibility of a non-returner spoken of in the Tibetan version occurs, e.g., in the Mahapari~nirvana-sttra, cf. ed. 
Waldschmidt 1950: 166, § 9.12 (Sanskrit): anagamy anavrttidharma; DN 16 ad DN II 92,24 (Pali): anavattidhammo; 
Waldschmidt 1950: 167, § 9.12 (Tibetan): ’mi ’byung ba’i chos nyid ’gyur. Non-returning qualified as an irreversible 
condition (mi Idog pa’i chos can phyir mi ’ong ba zhes bya), distinctive of those who have abandoned the five lower 
fetters, is found, e.g., in another discourse quotation in the Abhidharmakosatikopayika, in a standard presentation of 
the four types of (noble) individuals, Abhidh-kh-up, Q 5595 ad tu 20a2 or Si 161 ad 41,17, parallel to SA 61 ad T II 
15c14), Q 5595 ad tu 21a5 or Si 161 ad 44,3. Thus compounds such as anavartika or *anavrttika (underlying the rendering 
phyir mi Idog par gnas) and anavartika~dharma or anavrtti(ka)dharmin etc. (underlying the rendering phyir mi ldog pa’i 
chos can) adopted by Samathadeva to designate a non-returner chiefly from the standpoint of irreversibility (phyir mi 
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a well-taught noble disciple has abandoned evil and unwholesome bodily [actions] and develops 
wholesome bodily actions, has abandoned evil and unwholesome verbal and mental [actions] and 
develops wholesome verbal and mental actions. 


By [developing] in sequence one after the other*® that which is called a ‘mind imbued with 
compassion, [a mind imbued with] sympathetic joy and [a mind imbued with] equanimity’, monks, 
one who having done so is endowed with the concentration of the mind of equanimity, will directly 
know the state of non-retrogression or the highest Dharma”. 


Appamanas and karma: 


In addition to comparative philological evidence, the soteriological principles and dynamics 
underpinning the individual components of the sequence of the discourse(s) as fully documented by 
the Chinese and Tibetan versions and the restored single Pali discourse are so closely interrelated 
that it would make much practical sense if these components had been originally taught as part of 
a unitary instruction, i.e., delivered in the course of a single occasion, and accordingly recorded in 
one discourse. 


The opening reflection on actions, purification of intentionality and the possibility of spiritual 
emancipation, followed by an exposition on the ten unwholesome deeds, which, once have been 
abandoned, properly prepare the mind for appamanas practice, and eventually the certainty of 
the attainment of either non-return or final liberation by dint of the practice, reflect an integrated 
practical perspective: 


The process of purifying and reshaping karma by means of increasingly pure moral conduct 
(mirroring, in turn, purification of intentions) would progressively erode unwholesome mental 
tendencies and reactions that lead to compulsive (re-)generation of karma and to samsaric programs 
and patterns of reactivity. Karma includes chiefly mental intentions and any ensuing action. 
The ripening of the results of intentions and actions is subject to contextual conditions that fall 
outside the full control of the individual. Therefore any liberating openings can only be situated in 
the new intentional response to sense experience and to the present effects of one’s own and others’ 
actions. Such a response includes the possibilities of changing the direction of one’s intention upon 
becoming aware of any unwholesomeness that may have arisen present or else of continuing to act 
according to already present wholesomeness.** 


Idog par gnas, and especially phyir mi Idog pa’i chos can) are part of standard qualifications of an anagamin featuring 
across the different early Buddhist textual traditions. 

33 Snga ma bzhin du renders Sanskrit anupurvena or an equivalent expression. 

In addition to the ten unwholesome actions, AN 10.206 and AN 10.207 have an exposition on the ten wholesome 
actions, cf. table 1. 

3° The Abhidharma traditions developed different and in many respect diverging interpretations regarding the definition, 
functioning, propagation of and moral weight of intention and mental karma, with the Sarvastivadins developing 
a distinction between ‘informative’ (vijfiapti) and uninformative (avijfiapti) karma, etc. Given the purposes and 
source materials of my presentation, I do not take into account these later scholastic developments. As far as the early 
discourses are concerned, a source representative of the attitude to intentionality is the Upali-sutta of the Majjhima-nikaya, 
which makes it clear that greater moral weight is placed on acts of the mind in the sense of their capacity to determine 
intention and actions, rather than on verbal or physical karma per se, and that an act done without prior intention (asa- 
ficetanika) such as killing small creatures while walking cannot be as blameworthy as if one were to intend to do so 
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In the case of the instruction of the discourse(s) on karma and the appamadnas, the appamanas 
are developed on the basis of a mental condition free from the five hindrances. The process of mental 
purification is thereby further enhanced: in the absence of mental hindrances — and of the latent 
tendencies on which they are based — no unwholesome reaction can have a chance to come about. 
Thus ‘perceptive habituation’ conditioned by reiterated development of appamdnas mental states 
‘tmitates’ and foreruns, experientially, the ideal condition of a free mind, expressing only wholesome 
responses and avoiding unwholesome intentions and reactions. Through such type of training, 
the roots of the mind’s tendencies to generate deluded karma are deflated from within. 


Therefore the training instruction of the discourse(s) on karma and the appamanas does not 
seem to point to the type of positivistic or materialistic approach to karma that the initial statement 
transmitted by the Pali parallels suggests. In fact, such ideas reflect Jain rather than Buddhist tenets.*° 
In contrast, the point at stake in the discourse(s) appears to be more an organic inner work on 
the unwholesome roots by way of restraint on the level of not acting them out. In conjunction with 
the development of wisdom, this will then lead on to liberation. 


The raison d’étre of the meditative approach presented by the discourse(s) on karma and 
the appamanas and the outcome of appamadna practice do not suggest any expiation of karma, in that 
the ‘cure’ is of a radical rather than symptomatic nature, concerned with the cause rather than the fruits. 


Therefore in addition to comparative evidence and to an assessment of the early Buddhist 
conception of karma in general, the proposed restoration of the initial statement — that there is no 
need to experience all results of karma to make an end of dukkha*’ — is strongly supported by a close 
inspection of the meditative dynamics that underpin the discourse(s) on karma and the appamanas. 
In fact, were it otherwise, the present discourse(s) would contradict the early Buddhist conception 
of karma, the possibility of emancipation from it, and the meditative enterprise aimed at countering 
the deep seated drive towards the generation of unwholesome karmic intentions through the powerful 
tool of appamanas. 


An eminently ethical characteristic — the intention of abandoning the unwholesome and 
nurturing the wholesome — is continuously evident in all applications of the appamanas. This 
holds for the context of formal meditation, as shown by the ‘ethical’ content of the review phase of 
the discourse(s) on karma and the appamdnas, as well as for activities outside of it. 


Interestingly, a discourse that has several elements in common with the Saficetanika-suttas 
begins with the question of what is (genuine) purity of body, speech and mind vis-a-vis purity based 
on rituals upheld by some brahmins.** The discourse parallels the Saficetanika-suttas exposition 


(this exposition is given within the context of refutation of the Jain position on the primacy of karma interpreted as 
resulting acts vis-a-vis karma as a primarily intentional impulse according to Buddhist thought); for a comparative study 
of the parallel versions of this discourse cf. Analayo 201 1a: 320f. 

© Cf. Analayo 2009a: 16f with references. 

37 AN 10.206 ad AN V 292,4, AN 10.207 ad AN V 297,17 and AN 10.208 ad AN V 299,14: na tvevaham, bhi~kkhave, 
saficetanikanam kammanam katanam upacitanam appatisamviditva dukkhass’ antakirilyam vadami, “yet, monks, I do 
not say that there is a making an end of dukkha without having experienced [the fruits of] intentional actions that 
have been undertaken and accumulated” (with variants in Ee and Be reading throughout: appatisamveditva, cf. Analayo 
2009a: | note 2). The passage is also discussed by Vetter 1988: 90, who considers the statement on the need to experience 
karmic retribution in order to make an end of dukkha as original, thereby interpreting the presence of the immeasurables 
in AN 10.208 as a purposeful effort “to overcome the power of former deeds”, cf. also Analayo 2009a: 12 note 37. 

3 AN 10.176 ad AN V 263,1. On bodily, verbal and mental misconduct as three things endowed with which one is 
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on the three ways in which one is made impure by bodily action, four ways in which one is made 
impure by verbal action, and three ways in which one is made impure by mental action, followed 
by their abandonment and the performance of the ten wholesome actions as the ways in which one 
is instead purified. When a person is endowed with these ten wholesome actions, then no matter 
what ritualised behaviours are undertaken or not undertaken, the purity is not lost, “because 
these ten wholesome courses of action are pure and cause purity”.*? In other words, mental purity 
due to wholesome mental actions is based on non-greed, non-ill-will and non-delusion. As 
the Karajakaya-sutta and its parallels make clear, such ethical purity and clarity of understanding with 
regard to one’s motivations furnish the necessary pathway that leads from the initial insight gained 
by the noble disciple with the attainment of stream-entry to the complete fulfilment of non-greed 
and non-ill-will by reaching non-return as well as the acme of non-delusion on attaining arhatship.”” 


A similar progression mirroring the intimate correlation between ethical purity and practice 
of the path is found in a discourse in the Majjhima-nikaya. This begins with an initial recognition of 
the presence or absence of mental defilements. Such recognition then leads to the effort to abandon 
them, followed by a reference to the acquisition of perfect confidence in the three jewels, 1.e., 
the attainment of stream-entry. Then comes concentration based on the happiness derived from such 
confidence, which is followed by instructions on appamanas radiation, which in turn leads to insight 
and eventually to the realisation of final liberation.*! 


Progress to non-return or arhatship is related as much to meditative attainment as it is to 
ethical and emotional purification. Remarkably, the content of the ‘review phase’ of the appamdanas 
radiation according to the instruction of the discourse(s) on karma and the appamdnas (Table 2) 
is of an ethical nature: the practitioner becomes aware of the ethical transformation brought about 
by appamana practice, in its private implication (abandonment of personal negligence, which is 
a cause of dukkha for oneself) as well as in its relational and altruistic aspect (before long one will 
no longer behave in a way that is not in accordance with the Dharma and causes dukkha to others). 


to be recognised as a fool cf. also AN 3.2 ad AN I 102,1; on having done what is admirable and wholesome, having 
given protection to those in fear, and having done nothing that is evil, savage or cruel as two things that cause no 
remorse, and having abandoned the three types of misconduct and whatever else is flawed and unwholesome as leading to 
heavenly birth cf., e.g., It 30 ad It 24,21. 

% AN 10.176 ad AN V 268,21: ime ... dasa kusalakammapatha suci yeva honti sucikarana ca. 

40 The fact that in the discourse paralleling the Saficetanika-suttas exposition an explanation is given of the lower 
fetter of belief in religious rites and ritualised behaviours as if these were in themselves able to lead to liberation, indicates 
that the teaching is clearly addressed to someone who is not yet a noble disciple (nor, for that matter, a Buddhist disciple 
as yet, since Cunda, to whom the discourse is addressed, goes for refuge only at the end of the discourse). The perspective 
of the higher levels of awakening is not mentioned, but as a result of being endowed with the ten wholesome actions, 
rebirth among the devas and among human beings or “any other good destination” is declared, a mundane perspective 
that dispenses with higher soteriological pursuits that would require irreversible eradication of the unwholesome roots. 
41 MN 7 ad MN 1 37,1; on variations in the parallel versions cf. Analayo 201 1a: 49f. 
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Table 2: The appadmana sequence in the discourse(s) on karma and the appamdanas 





AN 10.208 


man or woman 


all-pervasive radiation 
L 
review: 
a) mind qualities (before & after) 
b) ethical qualities (before & after) with small 
boy or girl simile 
1 
knowledge that: 
a) body made of deeds (karajakdaya) will not 
be taken along 
b) fruits of accumulated actions must be all 
experienced here & now (= 
non-return/highest) 
J 
liberation of the mind through loving 
kindness 


‘ 


attainment of non-return in this life for a wise 
monastic who has not yet penetrated release 
beyond that 


{ 


same pattern for other appamanas 


MA 15 & 
Abhidh-kh-up 


man or woman, at home or gone forth 


all-pervasive radiation 
L 
review: 
a) mind qualities (before & after) 
b) ethical qualities (before & after) with small 
boy or girl simile 


u 


aspiration: 
not to take body along (= birth above 
kamadhatu) 


{ 


monastics 


1 


aspiration to experience fruits of accumulated 
actions all here & now (= non-return/highest) 
{ 
liberation of the mind through loving kindness 
(MA 15) / concentration of the mind of loving 
kindness (Abhidh-kh-up) 
{ 
attainment of non-return / highest 
1 


same pattern for other appamdanas 
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Although intentionality is central to the Buddhist conception of karma, cetand and karma 
are not total equivalents, in that once an intention has been conceived, then acts of body etc. need 
to actually ‘perform’ karma.” In several discourse passages intention appears alongside longing or 
yearning (patthand) and wish (panidhi), which were to be interpreted by commentarial literature as 
stages of the process of forming and realising intentional action.* An intention may not be in itself 
able to completely fulfil its conative momentum and translate into an action — whereby the development 
of commentarial and Abhidharmic analysis of the psychophysical factors involved in such 
process — but as far as moral responsibility and ultimate purification from all unwholesomeness are 
concerned, the early discourses seem to emphasise strongly the importance of mental inclination, 
of cherishing and then endeavouring to implement it, so that it becomes established as the object 
of one’s consciousness.** In fact, reiterated intentional decisions and different factors, such as 
the effort and energy required in endeavouring to undertake any action, during the different phases 
of the conditioned process, continue to carry their own moral weight. 


The Abhidharma traditions developed different and in many respects diverging interpretations 
regarding the definition, functioning, propagation of and moral bearing of intention and mental karma, 
with the Sarvastivadins envisaging a distinction between ‘informative’ (vijfiapti) and uninformative 
(avijnapti) karma, etc.** As far as the early discourses are concerned, a source representative of 
the attitude to intentionality is the Updli-sutta of the Majjhima-nikaya, which makes it clear that 
greater moral weight is placed on acts of the mind in the sense of their capacity to determine intention 
and actions, rather than on verbal or physical karma per se, and that an act done without prior 
intention (asaficetanika) such as killing small creatures while walking cannot be as blameworthy 
as if one were to intend to do so. This exposition is given within the context of a refutation of 
the Jain position on the primacy of karma interpreted as resultant acts, vis-a-vis karma as a primarily 
intentional impulse according to Buddhist thought.” 


The crucial importance of cetand stands behind the training sequence of the discourse(s) 
on karma and the appamdanas. Karma as intentionality is the active force behind samsara, feeding 
on craving and ignorance, which are mutually dependent on deluded intentions and wrong view. 
If karma were invariably to bear fruits that are precisely commensurate with the deed, i.e., if karma 
were deterministic, liberation from samsara would be impossible, in which case there would be no 
prospect for the religious life and no opportunity for the complete end of dukkha.”’ 


A discourse in the Avguttara-nikaya stipulates the possibility of knowing karma, the arising 
of karma, its consequences, its different varieties, and the way to end it. As in the discourse(s) 
on karma and the appamadnas, karma is here divided into intended actions and intended actions that 
have been carried out; the cause for the arising of karma is contact; the consequences of karma are 
positive, negative or neutral; the different varieties of karma are those leading to different types of 


”® AN 6.63 ad AN III 415,7: cetanaham, bhikkhave, kammam vadami, cetayitva kammam karoti kayena vacaya manasa. 


Cf. also Abhidh-kh-vy: 400,20 commenting on a quotation from the Samcetaniva-siitra: cetand karma cetayitva ceti 
vacanat and id.: 400,24: cetana-matam bhiksavah karma vadami cetayitva cety etad virudhyate. 

®  E.g., AN 10.104 ad AN V 212,26: ya ca cetana ya ca patthana, yo ca panidhi, ye ca sankhara .... 

44 om ny 
thitiva, arammane sati patittha vintanassa hoti; cf. also MN 19 ad MN 1 114,19. 

4 Given the purposes and source materials of my presentation, I do not take into account these later scholastic 
developments. 

4° For a comparative study of the parallel versions of this discourse cf. Analayo 201 1a: 320f. 

47 AN 3.99 ad AN I 249,7. 
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birth; the end of karma is the coming to an end of contact; and knowing the way leading to the end 
of karma is to know the noble eightfold path.* 


This stipulation is complemented by yet another discourse in the Aviguttara-nikaya that 
explains that the goal of the religious life is not to change or end karmic retribution, but to cultivate 
insight into the four noble truths.*” That is, the early Buddhist way of practice is not concerned 
with any exhaustion of karmic results. Much rather, its aim is the exhaustion and destruction of 
the influxes. This purpose, which leads all the way to the final goal, translates, in practice, into 
a gradual purification of intentions and the eventual uprooting of the ‘existential intention’ that 
generates birth and becoming. 


In early Buddhist thought the very existence and field of operation of karma are considered 
co-extensive with the samsaric existential predicament, in that karma is beginningless but not 
necessarily endless.*’ Liberation is not by necessity teleologically intrinsic to such samsaric 
predicament — not all beings are bound to reach emancipation. Yet the potential for liberation does 
exist and remains an open possibility. In other words, if and when one reaches complete emancipation 
depends on the level of purification of one’s view and intentions. The process of purification can 
be more or less effectively directed, without, however, being mechanically determined or liable to 
wilful manipulation. 


Karma — action with intention, including in a broader sense also its results — remains thus 
irreducible to mono-dimensional and quantitative models of apprehension and its actual ‘figures’ 
keep escaping epistemological and psychological totalising interpretations. Yet its principles, 
as highlighted by the above quoted Avguttara-nikaya discourse, falls within the range of direct 
knowledge. The dependent variables may be uncountable but the result obtains within a scheme 
operated by fixed principles. 


In view of this background, I would now like to look more closely at the relationship between 
appamana practice and the fine dynamics of intentionality. Progress at the higher stages of the path 
is described in standard terms as the eradication of the fetters. The fetters are mental tendencies that, 
when present, can be manifest or latent, strong or attenuated. On looking at them in terms of karma, 
i.e., they can be described as patterns of reactivity to experience that are to some degree present in 
the mind or else have been left behind forever. This viewpoint helps understand the practical implication 
of the passages in the discourse(s) on karma and the appamanas that set forth a clear correlation 
between appamanas and progress on the path. In other words, how do appamdnas have 
an impact on karma? Since it is said that through the destruction of greed, aversion and delusion the 
concatenation of karma (kammanidanasambhavo) comes to an end (kammanidanasankhayo),°' then 
how does the set of teachings in question contribute to the actualisation of this soteriological enterprise? 
48 AN 6.63 ad AN III 415,4; with parallels in MA 111 ad TI 600a23 and Abhidh-kh-up at Q 5595 ad tu 228a5 or Si 161 
ad 487,6 (on this parallel cf. Hiraoka 2002: 458 note 42); cf. also Abhidh-kh-bh ed. Pradhan 1975: 192,9 (Pasadika 1989: 
73 no. 262). 

#® AN 9.13 ad AN IV 382. This and similar statements need be put in perspective against the background of 
the ongoing debate with the contemporary early Jain tradition holding that the chief purpose of the spiritual life is precisely 
the shaking off of the fruits of past actions. According to a commentarial gloss that does not seem to fit too well with 
the early Buddhist definition of the purpose of the going forth, the ‘religious life’ (brahmacariya) stands for “a religious 
life lived for the destruction of karma”, Mp I 360,14: evam santam ... brahmacariyavaso hoti ti kammakkhayakarassa 
brahmacariyassa khepetakammasambhavato vaso nama hoti, vuttham suvuttham eva hott ti attho. 

3° SN 15.3 ad SN II 180,23. 

5! AN 10.174 ad AN V 262,7. 
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How can the appamdnas experiences of someone who is (by defintion) endowed with right 
view, 1.e., at least stream-entrant, affect the mind’s tendencies? How does the necessary restructuring 
of intention come into place? 


Karma is said to be immeasurable and cannot be quantified.°* The immeasurable 
characteristic of these boundless states of mind is able to provide a special treatment to help release 
the constrictions and afflictions of the condition of being subject to karma: the immeasurables can 
impact karma in the sense they have an effect of mental tendencies and habits. One perspective on 
the appamanas vis-a-vis wholesomeness or unwholesomeness is to contemplate intention from 
the point of view of the conditioned process of personality building, that is, the five aggregates 
affected by clinging. Here intention functions as an agent of craving arising as a reaction to sense 
experience. The special task of the appamadnas in this respect is to re-condition intention with regard 
to any mental object, making the mind less and less responsive to defilements that arise in relation 
to objects due to the impulse of craving. 


On the other hand, the discourses tell us that, eventually, by dint of sustained appamana 
practice, “no limiting action remains therein”.*? The commentary on the Aniguttara-nikaya explains 
the implications of this statement in terms of rebirth and progress on the path. That is, limiting actions 
that would cause one to take birth again in the sense realm are temporarily neutralised and lose their 
conditioning power because the corresponding mental inclinations have been superseded. In other 
words, with the attainment and mastery of liberation of the mind through benevolence, the karmic 
potential of this experience will take precedence over sense-sphere karma and result in rebirth in 
the form realm.* As I have discussed in detail elsewhere, the appamdnas qua appamanas fall short 
of being able to lead to the final emancipation from karma that is full liberation unless they are 
developed in conjunction with insight and liberating wisdom.*° 


Thus they are instrumental to the final goal in the above described process of purification 
and transcendence of karma. 


Coming back to intentonality, the early Buddhist discourses, as far as I am aware of, do not 
give a definition of saficetand. Judging from the discourse(s) on karma and the appamdanas, saficetana 
seems to be the by-product of mental states such as sensual passion or non-sensual passion, ill will 
or non-ill-will, delusion or non-delusion, prompted by which they occur, and of the conditioning 
force of sankhardas, mental reactivity that co-determines the arising of karmically effective volition. 
The discourses do, however, indicate that all types of actions are based on intentions or motivations 


* E.g., MN 14ad MNI 91,1. 

3 Cf. the text excerpt translated in section 2 and the discussion in section 3 of this paper, above notes 23 and 29 and 
below note 53. 

4 Cf. Mp V 77,17: pamanakatam kammam nama kamavacarakammam, “limiting karma” refers to sense-sphere karma”, 
and also the similar gloss at Spk II 105,27: yam pamanakatam kamman ti, pamanakatam kata nama kamavacaram 
vuccati: appamana-katam kammam nama ripavacaram (cf. also above notes 23 and 29). As already explained by 
Analayo 2009b: 9 note 35, pace Maithrimurthi 1999: 76, the effect of appamanas practice on limiting actions described in 
the discourse(s) on karma and the appamanas and other parallel passages refers as such to the next rebirth and does not 
imply complete elimination of karma. By further deepening of the practice through wisdom and insight, full liberation is 
possible. A discourse in the Digha-nikaya employs the simile of a strong conch-shell blower that can resound a tone to 
the four directions with just a little effort: in the same way, for one who continually the practices meditative radiation of 
the four immeasurables in every direction, no limiting action will remain and become established, cf. DN I 251,5; on this 
passage cf. also Aronson 1980: 62f and esp. 69 

° Martini 2011b. 
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that come into being in relation to the body, speech or the mind, and that provide the cause of 
corresponding actions (of the body, speech and the mind). This takes place whether a deed is 
deliberate to the extent that there’s clear comprehension and full understanding of its consequences 
(sampajdno) or without it (asamapajano).*° 


A passage in a discourse in the Saficetanika-vagga of the Anguttara-nikaya presents four 
ways in which a newly reborn being arises in dependence on previous actions based on intention 
(saficetanad): through fruition of one’s own intention (attasaficetanda), through karmic results 
produced by another person’s intention (parasaficetanda), through the combination of these two, or 
without either.*’ 


Other passages explain that in the presence of a body, with intention related to the body 
as a cause, pleasure and pain arise within, and likewise with intentions related to speech and 
the mind.°** These contexts throw into relief an intimate relation and continuity between intention 
and the subsequent act where it becomes manifest. Intentional urge provides the cause for action 
and for its consequences, in this case pleasure and pain that will be experienced on being reborn. 
What a person intends, plans or inclines to, that becomes the object that gives shape to the mind, 
and therefore conditions the arising of a corresponding consciousness.°’ Consciousness thus carries 
along the whole inheritance of mental tendencies, habits and inclinations that lead an individual to 
seek to act, faring on in the round of births and existence. 


A practical question to raise at this point is precisely at which juncture of the conditioned 
response to initial sense input appamana training intervenes vis-a-vis intention? 


It appears to me that sustained practice with the immeasurables can be considered as yet 
another means of breaking the self-reproducing cycle of reactivity to sense-objects, which is to varying 
degrees conscious, semi-conscious or unconscious. Intention is not determined once and for all, and 
it is part of a mental cycle that requires the ongoing redetermination and reactivation of intention, 
therefore the liberating possibility of becoming aware of one’s motivations is present throughout 
different stages of the process. The immeasurables have a liberating role to play in order to weaken 
the unwholesome capacity for reactivity because (a) they positively develop and strengthen qualities 
opposite to reactions to sense experience in terms of passion or aversion, thereby contributing to 
cognitive and emotional reorientation based on wholesomeness, and (b) they slowly undermine 
the fundamental habit to reactivity, in that their mental cultivation results in a de facto weakening of 
reactivity and craving with clinging. In this way they impinge on different junctures of the process 
of the coming into being of personality afflicted by clinging. 


The Pali exegetical work Nettippakarana, for example, explaining a discourse passage 
about the end of dukkha and emancipation from any form of dependence or wavering, 
highlights the positioning of intentionality as dependent on cravings and views and leading in turn 
to karmic reactivity: 


56 SN 12.25 ad SN II 40,9. 

57 AN 4.172 ad AN II 159,6, cf. also DN 33 ad DN III 231,5. 

8% E.g., SN 12.25 ad SN II 39,33 and AN 4.171 ad AN II 157,31. 
° Cf. above note 43. 
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“With regard to ‘for one who is dependent, there is wavering’, dependence is of two types, 
dependence through craving and dependence through [incorrect] views. Here the intention 
of one who desires is dependence through craving, the intention of one who is confused 
is dependence through [incorrect] views. Intentions [become then] volitional formations, 
dependent on volitional formations consciousness [arises], dependent on consciousness 
name-and-form [arise], thus all dependent arising [comes into being]. This is the descending 
due to dependent arising”. 

Interestingly, another Pali exegetical treatise, the Petakopadesa, in its exposition of ‘origin’, 
‘cessation’ and the ‘path’ (leading to cessation) according to the four truths of the noble,°! quotes 
from a so far untraced Saficetaniya-sutta an example of crooked, flawed and faulty bodily, verbal and 
mental actions opposite to the uncrooked, flawless and faultless as illustrations of the two truths of 
the origin of dukkha and of the path respectively.” Then the Petakopadesa quotes the same discourse 
excerpt on independence and unwavering discussed in the Nettippakarana as an illustration of what 
is ‘origin’, ‘cessation’ and the ‘path’, continuing with eleven supportive conditions for liberation 
from non-remorse etc. up to knowledge-and-vision of liberation as regards the ‘origin’, the being 
provided with such eleven supportive conditions as regards the ‘path’, and any liberation thus 
attained as ‘cessation’ (ya ca vimutti ayam nirodho).© 


This passage reflects the central position of wholesome intentionality within 
the fundamental soteriological paradigm of the four truths, paralleling a diagnostic scheme that was 
apparently employed in ancient Indian medicine.“ 


Applied to the context of appamanas training, the ‘disease’ is the existential karmic 
predicament itself; the ‘cause’ an ignorant and unwholesome conduct of the body, speech and 
the mind; ‘cessation’ the noble disciple’s attainment of the liberation of the mind through 
the immeasurables and eventually the reaching of non-return and of the higher goal through fur- 
ther development of insight; and the ‘appropriate remedy’ wholesome conduct in conjunction with 
the establishment of right view. Right view, the forerunner and precursor of the four truths as they 
really are,® in the context of the discourse(s) on karma and the appamanas results especially from 


6 Nett 12 ad Nett 65,2; cf. MN 144 ad MN III 266,6. Cf. also Ud 8.4 ad Ud 81,6. 

6! On the adjective ‘noble’ qualifying the four truths cf. Norman 1982, 1990 and 1997: 16, Analayo 2006 and Harvey 
2009. 

® Nanamoli 1964: 21 note 56/1 comments that that “the name ‘Saficetaniya-sutta’ for this sutta remains unexplained” 
and refers to AN II 112-113 instead of SN II 247 given in the PTS edition (p. 17 note d). 

8 Pet 57 ad Pet 17,21f, transl. Nanamoli 1964: 21f. 

Cf. e.g., de la Vallée Poussin 1903: 580 and Wezler 1984, according to whom, because there is no evidence for this 
scheme having predated the Buddha’s formulation of the four truths, it cannot be excluded that ancient Indian medicine 
adopted it from the Buddhist teachings (pp. 312f). The Buddha is the skilled physician who teaches the path to freedom 
from craving, the destroyer of the dart of craving, SN 8.7 ad SN I 192,6. On a discourse that correlates the four aspects 
of this scheme with four qualities required of a physician (identification of a disease, diagnosis of its cause, knowledge 
of the remedy and administering the cure until the disease is over), SA 389 ad T II 105a25 and Q 5595 ad thu 32b6 or 
Si 162 ad 747,3, cf. Analayo 2011a: 802 note 220 and Analayo 2011b (forth-comimg). Notwithstanding the appellation 
of the Buddha as ‘the great physician’ and the quasi-thaumaturgic or thaumaturgic qualities and powers attributed 
to him by later Buddhist religious traditions, in early Buddhist thought it is the Dharma as a medicine that remains 
the constant point of reference, cf. also the famous Dhammapada stanza according to which “you yourself must strive, 
the Tathagathas can only show the way”, Dhp 276: tumhehi kiccam atappam akkhataro tathagata, etc.; this is still echoed, 
for example, by later Tibetan sources, cf. Wangchuk 2007: 33f. 

6 SN 37.7 ad SN V 442,9, comparing the function of right view as a forerunner and precursor of the breakthrough to 
the dawn in relation to the rising of the sun. 
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the abandonment of the last group of unwholesome actions, those entailing mental unwholesome 
attitudes rooted in the holding of wrong view. Moreover, the dynamics of the practice are in 
harmony with a liberating shift through which the dependent generation of karmic bondage, 
dukkha and unwholesomeness is replaced by the “nirvanic dynamics’ of their dependent cessation 
(i.e., the standard reverse form of dependent origination). 


In the light of the sequence of the teachings in the discourse(s) on karma and the appamanas, 
the practical principles underlying the proposed mental training become now more explicitly evident. 
The practitioner is reminded that unwholesome actions of the body, speech and the mind are rooted 
in intentionality. Intentionality entails a certain mental attitude resulting from past conditioning, 
tendencies, habits, etc. and, ultimately, is formed on the basis of either the wholesome or unwholesome 
roots (leaving aside neutral intentions which bear no karmic consequence). 


Thus, practically speaking, each and every act of abstention from sensual passion and aversion 
and from behaviours rooted in delusion means that the intention becomes one of non-greed, 
non-aversion and non-delusion. For an arahant it is impossible to (re-)act under the influence of 
sensual passion, aversion, delusion or fear.*’ For a practitioner in training, this effort of abstention 
needs to be an ongoing cultivation. Positively worded from the perspective of the immeasurables, 
such intentions are naturally akin to the pure mental abodes. In terms of karma, these acts of abstention 
indicate that the strength of the patterns of reactivity, i.e., the overpowering activation of sankharas, 
that manifests itself in the performance and reenacting of unwholesome (re-)actions, comes to be 
gradually ‘compromised’, so to speak. The implications of developing clear comprehension of 
the purpose and suitability of one’s intentional actions by becoming aware of the arising of saficetana 
directly relate to the path factor of right mindfulness. These implications have consequences on 
the personal and interpersonal level and are at the same time ethical, cognitive and emotional. 
For a practitioner well-established in the training, the refinement of the practice of purification of 
intentionality will then progress to its farthest, that is, to the complete eradication of the purposive 
conatus for becoming and existence, including any more ‘wanting to be’ in the form and formless spheres. 


6 E.g., SN 12.2 ad SN II 2,11. Parts of the foregoing discussion have already appeared in Martini 2011b. 

87 DN 29 ad DN III 133,14. 

I have discussed the appamanas in relation to the factors of the noble path (as well as to the factors of awakening) 
in Martini 2011b. For passages in the early discourses in which clear comprehension of purpose and suitability 
(satthaka~sampajafifia and sappayasampajajfifia), commentarial rubrics detailing the implication of clear comprehension 
(sampajafifia), Ps 1 253,1, Sv-pt 1 315,19 etc., are implicitly adumbrated, cf. Analayo 2003: 143f. The awakening factors 
of right mindfulness and right comprehension are in fact expressly mentioned in the Chinese version of the discourse(s) 
on karma and the appamanas, MA 15 ad T I 438a37: IE 1E#¥, as being established through successful relinquishment of 
the ten unwholesome actions. For any form of liberation of the mind to be able to lead to any of the stages of awakening, 
it needs to be developed in conjunction with the factors of awakening. I intend to come back to the role of the awakening 
factors and insight in the appamanas training in a separate paper. 
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Concluding remarks on appamanas 


I would now like to close with a few final general considerations on the appamdnas. Because 
his or her fetters have been worn away and clinging has been destroyed,” a fully awakened being 
no longer reacts in unwholesome ways during his or her encounters with other beings. Instead, he 
or she responds from an appamana attitude, where inner nuances of benevolence, compassion, 
sympathetic joy or equanimity, as occasion requires, become prominent when coming into contact 
with the ‘world’, a world that has, in a way, long been left behind. According to a discourse in 
the Majjhima-nikaya, the Buddha’s own being endowed with the qualities of benevolence, 
compassion, sympathetic joy and equanimity was precisely the result of his having eradicated 
the mental defilements that are opposed to appamanas.” According to another discourse in the same 
Majjhima-nikaya, a noble disciple in higher training with developed faculties dwells in mindfulness 
with clear comprehension (sato sampajano), being able to see what is repulsive as not-repulsive and 
what is not-repulsive as repulsive or to remain equanimous.”! 


The genuine arising of appamanas can be quite spontaneous when the negative states they 
counter are absent, and they can be independent from the presence of real or fictive interactions with 
individuals or ‘the other’ in a broader sense. One such ‘other’ or perhaps the epitome of ‘other-ness’ 
in early Buddhist discourse can be said to be ‘oneself’, that is, one’s being subject to self-alienation 
caused by craving. A recluse gone to a remote and desolate retreat is still haunted by the company 
of his or her ever-present second and companion, craving, the fundamental root of the sibi displicere 
of dukkha whereby all discontent springs forth, which makes a solitary dweller someone who is 
still accompanied by a partner.” The natural arising of the appamanas needs not stem from any 
internalised perception or mental image of such ‘other(s)’ and of the ‘world’ itself, and in fact, also 
meditatively, it relies on transcending such duality. 


The mental training through the immeasurables is an integral part of the spiritual cultivation 
of intentionality which is the ethical ‘core’ of early Buddhist teachings, an ethical education that 
begins with mental training.” For spiritual progress to happen, full mental-cum-ethical development 
is mandatory, in that the weakening (once-return) and complete eradication (non-return) of the two 
fetters of sensual passion (kAamaraga) and ill will (vyapdada) are required. 


Thus its seems to me that besides their resulting in happy destinations, the appamdanas 
are not merely positive social emotions,” nor just the dynamic aspect of an awakened individual’s 
relationship to the world of his or her inner and outer relationships, nor are their benefits confined 
to their function as antidotes to anger, irritation, envy, conceit and so on.”* As Bhikkhu Dhammajoti 


(2010: 174) comments: 


® Cf., e.g., It 27 ad It 21,4: yo ca mettam bhavayati / appamanam patissato / tani samyojana honti / passato 
upadhikkhayam, “for one who develops boundless benevolence, mindful, seeing the destruction of clinging, the fetters 
become weakened”. 

7” The statement is in response to a reference to Brahma’s abiding in benevolence, MN 55 ad MN I 370,36: 
yena kho ... ragena yena dosena yena mohena byapadava assa so rago so doso so moho tathagatassa pahino; 
the reasons for the Buddha’s abiding in benevolence is absent in the parallel version, cf. Analayo 201 1a: 320. 

| MN 152 ad MN III 301,8. 

PR SN 35.63 ad SN IV 36,25 and Sn 740; cf. also Analayo 2009: 10. 

% The implications of mental purity as a foundation for Buddhist ethics are discussed in detail by Analayo 2012b. 

Cf. Pasadika 2007: 263f, critically reviewing the position of Conze 1962: 80f; a more nuanced statement on 
the social dimension of the qualities of benevolence etc. is found in Kuan 2008: 56. 

® Cf. Analayo 2003: 196. 
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“the cultivation of the four immeasurables brings about moral transformation. Although in 
the Sravaka tradition, it is generally prescribed for counteracting hatred, and in both 
the Theravada and the Sarvastivada, it is subsumed under the samatha practice, its 
significance in one’s success in ethical alignment has been emphasized since early Buddhism. 
In fact, for Buddhism, love and compassion are the very foundation of ethical behaviour: 
A Buddhist observes the precepts fundamentally out of maitri [metta] and karuna’.”® 


The all-pervasive dimension of boundless appamdnas radiation in all directions is illustrated 
with the image of a trumpeter who makes himself heard in all directions.’”” To my knowledge, 
this is the only ‘formalised’ way of appamanas practice known to the early Buddhist discourses. 
In terms of theory of meditation, a boundless radiation independent from the presence of an object to 
be aroused and extended in consciousness seems to be particularly effective in refining intentionality 
towards progressively higher levels of freedom from arising as a conditioned, often automatic 
response, to experience. 


Parallel to this affective and cognitive feature, appamanas ethical self-cultivation focuses 
on a boundlessly pure ethical dimension independent of restraint or else reaction (negative and 
unwholesome, but also positive or wholesome) in relation to any inner or outer dimension of 
the individual. Thus the practitioner’s independence from the world is much strengthened, as is his or 
her insight into the ultimately deluded nature of any fabrication of a subject appropriating its objects 
and of the perceptual field itself. In this way the movement of identification with and appropriation 
of a self is all the while de-potentiated by genuine appamdnas practice. 


Developing a perception of benevolence and of the other boundless experiences on the basis 
of a given conceptual object (oneself, a friend, a stranger, an enemy) by directing it to oneself first 
as an individual and then to other single individuals or to group(s) of individuals as prescribed for 
example by later Theravada texts and in popular modern approaches to benevolence etc., seems to 
be somehow not fully exploring the whole range of this thorough exercise towards independence 
from ‘objects’, grasping at and reification of experience, a training in inner independence and 
kindness by means of which the end of all conceivings, influxes, karma, and dukkha become possible. 
Such an ultimately ‘unprompted’ quality and fruit of appamdnas squares well with the discourses’ 
‘method’ of all-pervasive practice, a method in which the perceptual training seems to be particularly 
consistent with the soteriological goal and also with the final existential mode of a liberated being 
who has escaped from any form of conceptual identification and mental impurity. 


76 Commenting on a passage in the Chinese parallel to the above-mentioned SN 42.8 ad SN IV 322,31, stipulating 
the karmic implications of appamdnas practice, cf. SA 914 ad T II 232a20. 

7 E.g., MN 99 ad MN II 207,22: seyyathapi ... balava sankhadhamo appakasiren’ eva catuddisa vififiapeyya: evam 
eva kho ... evam bhavitaya kho ... mettaya cetovimuttiya, yam pamanakatam kammam, na tam tatravasissati, na tam 
tatravatitthati. ayam pi kho ... brahmanam sahabyataya maggo. The example of the trumpeter is also found in the Chinese 
parallel, MA ad T I 669c10; for differences in the two versions cf. Analayo 201 1a: 578. Aronson 1979: 31 comments that 
the trumpeter’s “is not a measured performance. Similarly, when one cultivates love and the other attitudes according to 
the method given ... no measured intentions remain”. Objectless and conceptualisation-free immeasurables as these were 
to be defined in later scholastic treatises stemming from Sarvastivada- Yogacara meditative milieus, on which cf. Dhammajoti 
2010 and Martini 2011a: 169f, seem to me to be particularly akin to this type of earlier non-conceptual meditative 
development. 
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Abbreviations 


Abhidh-kh-bh 
Abhidh-kh-up 
Abhidh-kh-vy 
AN 

Be 

CBETA 

Ce 

D 

DA 

Dhp 

DN 

Ee 

It 

MA 

MN 

Mp 

N 

Nett 

Pet 

PTS 

SA 

SA? 

Se 

Si 

Sn 

SN 

Spk 

Sv-pt 


Th 
Ud 


Note 


Abhidharmakosabhasya 
Abhidharmakosatikopayika 
Sphutartha Abhidharmakosavyakhya (ed. Wogihara) 
Anguttara-nikdaya 

Burmese edition 

Chinese Buddhist Electronic Text Association 
Ceylonese edition 

Derge edition (Tohoku) 
Dirgha-agama (T 1) 
Dhammapada 

Digha-nikaya 

European edition (PTS) 
Itivuttaka 

Madhyama-agama (T 26) 
Majjhima-nikaya 
Manorathapirani 

Narthang edition 

Nettipakarana 

Petakopadesa 

Pali Text Society 

Peking (Qianlong) edition (Otani) 
Samyukta-dgama (T 99) 

‘other’ Samyukta-agama (T 100) 
Siamese edition 

Sichuan edition 

Sutta-nipata 

Samyutta-nikaya 
Saratthappakasini 
Sumangalavilasini-purdanatika 
Taisho Tripitaka (ed. CBETA, 2011) 
Thera-gatha 

Udana 


All references to Pali texts are to the PTS editions, unless otherwise indicated. For Pali and 
other languages, on occurrence, I have adjusted the sandhi, punctuation, capitalisations, etc. 
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Introduction: 


The Discourse on the Essential Secrets of Meditation (abbr.: DESM) fh 225i (T15, No. 
603) is an oldest and interesting text dealing with various methods of meditation of the ancient 
Buddhist tradition. It is probably the earliest Indian text on the subject translated into Chinese, and as 
such important for the understanding of the development of dhyana practices in Chinese Buddhism. 
It is our belief that the DESM has actually influenced the Tien Tai and early Chan School of China. 


The value of this text lies in the fact that many of the meditation techniques and guidelines 
have hitherto never been exposed to the modern reader, and was composed long before these 
well-known texts such as the Vimuttimagga and the Visuddhimagga, the information concerns early 
meditation methods. Here, we try to make a study on them to find out what the different are 
the Buddhist traditions in practicing meditations. 


The Discourse on the Essential Secrets of Meditation (~DESM, T15 No. 613) is 
a valuable work of the early Yogacaras. It was composed by certain Indian or Central Asian master(s)' 
around the 2nd or 3rd century A.D. Its translation from Sanskit into Chinese, influenced 
the development of the theory and practice of the existing traditions of Chinese Buddhist meditation, 
A slighty later dhyana sitra entitled The Dhydna-samadhi Sitra’which presupposes our text, 
developed a dhyana system which greatly influenced two Chinese Buddhist schools, Tien Tai and 
Chan. 


It appears that this work belongs to the Darstantikas who were combined being popular 
preachers and meditators. The Darstantika is historically a very important school. So far, there is 
very little concerning this school or movement known to us. Only a few modern scholars (mostly 
Japanese) have discussed its history and doctrines. We therefore believe that it is worth making 
an in-depth study of the DESM, preserved now only in Chinese from the source. 


1. The subjects of meditation in the DESM 


This work is primarily a discourse on various meditation methods and the types of 
experiences that the meditators may expect during meditation. Along with the instructions, there is 
also other practical advice for meditators, such as the choice of congenial environment and ways of 
restoring vitality if in the course of meditation training one is weakened. 


' The catalogues speak of “the sages of the West”- “the West” while usually implying “India” in the mind of the ancient 
Chinese Buddhists, may also include Central Asia. 


2 (AB IRAE) , T15. No. 614. P. 269ff:. 
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There are altogether thirty specific methods of meditation mentioned and detailed one by 
one. For each more than one names is given, Of these thirty, the fourteenth is repeated three times, 
and the twenty-eighth appears to be missing. Apart from these thirty methods, there are also a few 
others such as the “Four Apramdna’, mentioned only by name. These meditation or contemplation 
methods fall into three major divisions. 


The first division consists of eighteen meditation subjects (from No. 1 to No. 18) 
[T15. P.242c-255a]. These are suitable for those who are intelligent and knowledgeable, but careless 
(pramdada), arrogant (mada), and overwhelmed by sensual desire. Such persons have to learn and 
practice various aspects of the contemplation on the impurities of the body, on the dead person, on 
the nine stages of decay of a corpse, and on the white skeleton or bones. The eleventh object is to 
contemplate on the impurities. The twelfth to the seventeenth are further practices (with additional 
details) of contemplation on the impurities. These are explained in connection with meditation on 
the Four Great Elements, mindfulness of the body and soullessness (nairatmya). The eighteenth 
object further develops from the previous contemplations on the impurities. Also mentioned briefly 
is the contemplation on the Buddha and the fruit this practice brings. 


The second division deals with only two meditation objects (No. 19 & No.20) 
[T15. P.255a-258b]. These are meant for those whose mind is distracted, (viksipta, asamahitam), 
or those who have transgressed against the precepts (adhydcara), or possess unwholesome karma. 
The nineteenth contemplation on the Buddha or Buddha-anusmrti is regarded as the way of 
overcoming the unwholesome and can lead to mental calm and bliss. This practice is to concentrate 
on the Buddha’s thirty-two characteristics (/aksanas), on his four respect-inspiring forms of demeanor 
in walking, standing, sitting and lying (V4), on the Buddha preaching the dharma, and on 
the Buddha making the consecration (abhisekara). The Twentieth contemplation is that of counting 
the breath. This makes up a deficiency in the nineteenth contemplation. This counting of the breath is 
based upon the contemplation on the impurities; thus, it is the medicine for curing the diseases of lust 
and the distracted mind. Both these contemplations are said to be able to yield the fruit of arhatship. 





The third division deals with nine meditation objects (No.21 to No.30) [T15. P.259c-263a]. 
These are said to be for those who are not intelligent, or who are arrogant and conceited, or who are 
heedless, or who have a distracted mind. The contemplation on the white bones discussed earlier 
is further developed [to a higher level of practice] with the help of the contemplation on the Four 
Great Elements. From No.21 to No.25, the white skeleton is the main object for the practitioner to 
contemplate. Within this context also discussed is the contemplation on each of the Four Great 
Elements. The meditation experiences of u#sma-gata and Miurdha, two stages of progress in 
meditation, are also explained. The 21st contemplation is named usmagata-dharma. The 26th 
contemplation onwards includes the contemplations on the Four Great Elements explained according 
to the contemplation on the white bones; and then the steps and the procedure of the Four Stages 
as ‘srotapanna, sakrdagami, andgamin, arhat, and the Four Fruitions (catur-phala), are explained 
accordingly. 
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Other subjects discussed in the DESM 


The final portion of the work begins with the last of the four occurrences of the phrase 
“Thus have I heard...”. In this part, the following problem is discussed: In some cases, a practitioner, 
through the practice of various dhutanga and dhyanas, may attain anagamiship. But he may be 
stuck and incapable of progressing towards the final goal of arahatship. The Buddha in discussing 
this problem, explains that such practitioners should practice the following meditations: 
The contemplation on loving-kindness (maitri) and compassion (karuna), on the Buddha’s 
dharmakaya, on the Twelve Links of Dependent Origination (Pratityasamutpada), on counting 
the breath, on the Four Great Elements, on emptiness (sinyatasamadhi), on the absence of 
characteristics (Gnimittasamadhi), and on the absence of intention (apranihita-samadhi). 


In its concluding part, several alternative titles of the text are enumerated. Also emphasized 
are the four practices which conduce to the four fruits. These are: (i) non-transgression of precepts, 
(ii) dwelling in quietude, and practicing dhutangas, (iii) doing such labor as cleaning the stupa, etc., 
by way of repentance of wrong-doing, (iv) constantly sitting in meditation. 


The text points out that there are people who pretend to be meditators for the sake of gain. 
In reality they are heedless and dishonest within. Such people and their activities are strongly 
condemned. Those who are honest and pure meditators, are advised to keep their meditation practice 
and experiences secret, not letting others know. The text here also praises highly the merits gained 
by practicing the contemplation on impurities and on other methods of meditation. 


Finally, the text mentions that, the Buddha had long passed away, and the faculties (indriyas) 
of living beings are now weaker than during his lifetime. Therefore, the number of practitioners 
who could achieve emancipation by practicing contemplation on impermanence, has progressively 
decreased. The period of this progressive decrease is given as from the first hundred years up to 
1500 years after the Buddha’s parinirvana. 


2. The structure of the DESM 


The DESM comprises four parts. Each begins with “Thus have I heard”. This beginning 
phrase might indicate that the work was actually made up of four separate discourses united as one. 
These four parts are not just joined together there is a coherent continuity running from the first 
part to the fourth. The first part, beginning with “Thus have I heard”, deals with meditation objects 
from Ito 18; the second part deals with objects 19 and 20; the third part deals with objects 21 to 30. 
In the last part, after all the 30 meditations are detailed, follows a discussion on other objects relevant 
in the meditator’s life and the problems encountered in his progress towards arhatship (e. g. how to 
deal with the problem of being stuck in anagamiship). 


The first part (T15, P.242c-255a) is a teaching given to a bhiksu named Mahakakilananda 
in Rajagrha at Karandavenuvana. He was intelligent, knowledgeable, but conceited, and heedless 
(pramada). As such, he was unable to achieve any margasya-phalam (34 4). The Buddha explained 
his previous life and also taught him the way of fixing the mind for emancipation. Then, the Buddha 
taught Ananda how, in future, practitioners could correct their heedlessness, arrogance, and wrong 
way of life. For this, the Buddha taught 18 kinds of contemplation on the impurities. Here, it says 
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that by correcting the wrong way of life, and following the contemplation on the impurities, one can 
be reborn in the Tusita Heaven to meet Maitreya, and attain arhatship. 


The second part of the text (T15, p. 255a-258b) is a teaching given to a bhiksu 
called Dhyananandi on how to attain the arhatship. It was a discourse in Sravasti at Jetavana- 
anathapindasyavana. Here, a bhiksu called Dhyanaanandi who had already gained arhatship asked 
the Buddha as to how in future those who have accrued much unwholesome karma, can overcome 
this and purify themselves for the attainment of arhatship. For this, the Buddha taught Dhyananandi 
and Ananda to give such people the contemplation on the Buddha (Buddha-anusmrti) or on 
consecration (abhisekara), or on the Buddha’s image (which is given in detail). Here, the Buddha 
taught that through the contemplation on the Buddha, the bhiksus would be able to eradicate 
the defilements of craving and attachment. The contemplation on counting the breath and on 
the impurities are also taught. When the Buddha finished this discoursing Dhyaananandi and 
others who were listening, were greatly pleased. This second part of the text covers the 19th and 
20th contemplation. 


The third part of the text (T15, p258b-263a) is a teaching given in a village called Tala in 
Sravasti. There, the Buddha taught a pupil of Katyayana called Panthaka who was dull-witted (mrdu), 
heedless (pramdda), unable to understand even a verse for years. The Buddha told him his previous 
life. He then taught him the contemplation on the white human bones and the contemplation of 
iisma-gata in order that he could attain arhatship. The Buddha went on to instruct Katyayana and 
Ananda to teach the contemplation on the impurities, on u#sma-gata, on miirdha, and on the Fire 
Element, for the sake of those who are dull-witted, ignorant and conceited, for the attainment 
of srotapatti-marga. The Buddha went on to discourse on the attainment of sakrdagami-marga 
through the contemplation on the Water Element, and the attainment of anagami-ship through 
the contemplation on the Wind Element. The Buddha further spoke on the contemplation on 
the Fire Element for the attainment of arhatship. Thus, the Buddha taught in this third part, 
the contemplations from the 21st to the 30th. 


The fourth part of the text (T15, p. 263a-269c) is, as in the case of the second part, given in 
Sravasti at Jetavana-anathapindasyavana. A pupil of Mahakasyapa called Agnidatta who had gained 
anagami-ship was unable to attain arhatship despite five years of practicing austerity. The Buddha 
explained that in the past life of Agnidatta he the Buddha had become a humble and patient prince. 
He then taught him the contemplation on maitri. Agnidatta immediately attained arhatship. 
The Buddha for the sake of beings in future discoursed on how to progress from anagami-ship towards 
arhatship. The methods he taught are: the contemplation on the Buddhas (Buddhanusmrti-samadhi), 
on compassion (maitri), on the aspects of Dependent Origination (pratitya-samutpdda), on counting 
the breath (4napdana-anusmrti), on the Four Great Elements, and on emptiness (siinyata-samdadhi). 
Finally, the Buddha told Ananda that successful meditators would be born in the Tusita Heaven, 
where they could meet Maitreya, and gain emancipation, as in the teaching in the first Part of this text. 


From the above description, one can see the unified structure of four parts organized 
into a single text. In all thirty different meditation subjects are given as the methods for attaining 
the arhatship. 


There is a hint in the text as regards the order of meditation subjects. The Buddha says: 
“If you want to become a meditator, first of all, you should practice the contemplation that 
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Kakilananda followed. Then practice Dhyananandi’s contemplation, and [then] Panthaka’s 
contemplation” (see the 21st contemplation, T15, p.259b).” This same hint on order again recurs 
elsewhere from the mouth of Ananda: “The Tath%ogata first discoursed on the contemplation 
on impurities for Kakilananda. Then he taught the contemplation on counting breath to bhiksu 
Dhyananandi. Then he taught the contemplation on the Four Elements to bhiksu Agnidatta. These 
various subtle teachings [of meditation] were taught by the Buddha. How should we hold them in 
mind? Under what titles should they be proclaimed in the future? He taught that this text should be 
called ‘The Discourse on the Essential Secrets of Meditation, or The Ways of the Contemplation on 
the White Human Bones, or ‘The Gradual Way of the Nine stages of Contemplation on a Corpse. or 
‘The methods of the Contemplation on Wandering Thoughts, or ‘Anapana Contemplation, or 
‘The Gradual Way of Contemplation Leading to the Attainment of the Four Fruits (catul-phala), or 
also ‘The Distinguishing of the Meditation Experience.” 


In this latter quotation can be seen, various alternative titles for the text. We could perhaps 
also look at the schematic structure of the whole text as follows: By starting each part with “Thus 
have I heard”, its editor intended to emphasize that the various meditation objects were transmitted 
by the Buddha himself (i.e. based on the stras and vinaya texts) under different circumstances, and 
to people of different types and needs. 


We could even say that this text is made of different discussions taken as a kind of notes 
from the four A4gamas and elaborated with relevant material from the Darstantika meditational 
tradition. All the four parts of this text are about sitting meditation. The author of the text united 
the four parts into one continuous text. Accordingly, we have the DESM in three fascicles. It is quite 
probable that the first three discourses constitute the original compilation, because the 30 kinds 
of meditation objects were put forth in these three parts systematically. The fourth discourse was 
added to the main text later on to yield the present form of the DESM. This seems to be the case at 
the time of the last revision of the work. For further discussion on its original structure and subsequent 
reorganization, see the section below on “The history of translation of the DESM”. 


3. The history of the translation of the DESM 


Our findings concerning the history of the compilation and translation of the DES Mas follows: 


(1) The DESM was composed by certain Indian or Central Asian master(s)* around the 2nd 
or 3rd century A.D. The period of its compilation can be inferred from the fact the first Chinese 
translation was made by Zhi Qian in the early part of the 3rd century A.D., A.D. and the second and 
third translation were made before 441 A. D. 


(2) In the ‘Old Translation’ period (prior to the ‘New translation’ standards laid by Xuan 
Zang), the EDSM was highly respected, and regarded as an important meditation manual. It was 
translated three times within a period of two hundred years (A.D. 223-424). This also suggests that 
a group of Chinese people, both before and after Kumarajiva, were greatly interested in practicing 
meditation. We may say that we can judge the knowledge of the Chinese Buddhists on meditation; 


3. See the last fascicle, next to the contemplation on emptiness, T15, p.267c. 


The catalogues speak of “the sages of the West”- “the West” while usually implying “India” in the mind of the ancient 
Chinese Buddhists, may also include Central Asia. 
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in that period of Chinese Buddhism, by the meditation methods prescribed in the DESM which 
contained the greatest number of meditation methods to date. 


(3) The original of the DESM seems to be in Sanskrit. As such, it was more probably by 
an Indian rather than a Central Asian, since most of early Buddhist texts from Central Asia were in 
Prakrit or hybrid Sanskrit. With regard to its content, it should reflect some of the major trends of 
thoughts in Indian Buddhism around the 2nd or 3rd century. This reflection may be seen in the frequent 
discussion on emptiness (siinyatit) - of the skandhas, and on pratitya-samutpada. It was Nagarjuna 
of this period (around 3rd century A. D.) who rigorously developed the doctrine of siinyata on 
the basis of the Buddha’s teaching on pratitya-samutpada. Subsequently, all Buddhist schools, in their 
doctrinal formulation, paid at least a lip service to the doctrine of stimvata. At the same time, the text 
also reflects-as it naturally should -the author’s own doctrinal attitude. This attitude is clearly seen 
to be one of being centred on the Buddha’s teaching in the early (non-Mahayana) sutras. There is 
indeed nothing in the DESM - except possibly the stanza line apparently from the Vajracchedika- 
prajnaparamita - which is characteristically Mahayanic 


4. Stupas and the way of repenting evil deeds in the DESM 


As the historical Buddha no longer exists, his sttipa has been conceived to represent him. 
According to Mahaparinibbana Sutta, people’s hearts can be made peaceful by seeing or at 
the thought of four kinds of sttipas. After death they will go to a good destination and re-arise in 
a heavenly world. The following is a quotation from the swtta. 


There are four persons worthy of a stupa. Tathagata, Arhat, perfectly enlightened One is one, 
a Pacceka Buddha is one, a disciple of the Tathagata is one, and a wheel-turning monarch is 
one. And why is each of these worthy of a sttipa? Because, at the thought: “This is the stiipa 
of the Tathagata, of a Pacceka Buddha, of a disciple of the Tathagata, of a wheel-turning 
monarch,” people’s hearts are made peaceful, and then, at the breaking-up of the body after 
death they go to a good destiny and rearise in a heavenly world. That is the reason, and those 
are the four who are worthy of a stiipa.® 


Stiipas were built over the relics of the Buddha and by the time of Asoka had become 
the predominant way of paying homage to the departed Master. Worshipping a stiipa, eventually as 
qualified faith, produces the thought of enlightenment. One who pays homage to a stiipa is said to 
become ever-fortunate, alert and set on the path of virtue leading to enlightenment.’ This act of deep 
reverence would be accompanied by offerings of flowers, incense and perfume.* By fixing network 
coverings to stupas he becomes able to escape the net of Mara and gain the supreme status of 
the Buddha.’ Bodhisatttvas are also instructed to pay homage to stiipas in all possible manners, such 
as removing withered flowers from those places, and offering fresh flowers, incense, and perfumes, 
etc. Any act of service in the name of the Buddha would certainly help them acquire enlightenment. 


5 However, this stanza line, even if actually derived from the Vajracchedika, has nothing characteristically Mahayanic. 


Indeed, the content of the whole of the Vajracchedika can easily be seen to accord well with the standpoint of early 
Buddhism as found in the nikaya/agama. 
6 Taken from Thus Have I Heard, tr. by Maurice Walshe, p.264-265. 
Mtu., ii, 390.14. 
8 ibid., ii.393. 5-394.23. 
°  ibid., ii. 391.3 ff. 
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In brief, in the Mtu, the ritual obeisance and ceremonious homage paid to the Buddha’s rel- 
ics and stipas are emphasized as a sure path leading to heavenly abodes.'° This counts to be another 
instance where the DESM harmonizes with the old Buddhist texts, which also stresses this type of 
worship as being conducive to the attainment of heaven.'' The Avalokita-sitra (11. 257. 6ff) presents 
a detailed exposition of the efficacy of the worshipping of stipas. 


Stupas in the DESM are important to meditators and ascetics, especially after the Buddha’s 
nirvana. Because, the premier condition for any one to practice meditation is pure, without com- 
mitting any evil both past and present. Many people have committed offences, and want to purify 
themselves here and now attain emancipation According to the DESM, to clean stupas and smear 
their ground is a effective way to overcome the meditators’ unwholesome deed done in the past. 
After this, the meditators can develop their samadhi to a higher level. For example, ‘If the medita- 
tor, under the rays and lights, sees each of the meditational experiences and spheres as impure and 
unclear (vyamisralambanatve), he should rise up to clean the stupas, and smear their ground... 
They should practice various kind of repentance and confessions’ [T15.p.255c]. ‘If they hid and 
covered their sins they could see the lights as the color of a rotten wood. On seeing this they should 
realize that they had offended the precepts [in the past]. Then, they should feel shame, confess and 
blame themselves, and make themselves clean sttipas and smear their ground and do various kind 
of labor... [T/5.p.257b] 


“The Sutra on the Secret Importance of Curing the (Mental) Disease of Those Who Engage 
in Contemplation’’’also shows the way of saving the person who has committed an offence. In this 
text 1t is said if the meditator in practicing contemplations saw the Buddha in a black color, or as the 
foot of a black elephant, or like an ashy person, these are the signs of having committed offences. 
He should take off his sanghdati (assembly robe), put on his antarvasaka, go to the pure place (e.g. 
the place of stupa), or go to the wise. He should place his knees, elbows, and head on the ground, 
and confess his evil deeds with honest mind. He should carry out the duties of the samgha, do 
various kind of labor, and clean the toilets for 800 days. Then he should bathe his body, put on his 
sanghati, and enter the stupa, with one-pointedness of mind. Crossing his hands together he should 
contemplate on the lights emitting from the urna’? of the Buddha... The wise should advise him to 
clean the stupas, smear the grounds, contemplate on the Buddha or the seven past Buddhas. When 
the practitioner sees the Buddha’s golden body and lights he is suitable to be taught to contemplate 
on impurities. 


The Buddhadhyana-samadhisagara-sitra™ says that the contemplation on the Buddha- 
samadhi is the way to reduce or alleviate serious transgressions. Therefore, the contemplation on the 
Buddha’s thirty-two characteristics or the Buddha’s image is regarded as the medicine for offenders, 
as a shelter for those who had broken the precepts, as a guide to those who have lost their way, as a 
lamp for those who are in the dark. 


0 Mtu., I11.318. 14-15. 

"ibid, iti 327. 10-12. 

2 Zhi-chan-bing-bi-yao-jing {4 5 #4YEKE was translated by Tsu-khu kin-shao, A.D. 455, of the earlier Sun dynasty, 
A.D. 420-479. 2 fascicili; see Taishao, vol. XV.p.333. 

‘3 The soft white hair that grows between the Buddha’s eyebrows, is one of the Budda’s thirty-two characteristics. 

‘4 Taishao, vol. XV, p.645. ib =IHEK Guan-fu-san-mei-hai-jing was translated by Buddhabhadra, of the Eastern 
Tsin dynasty (A.D. 317-420), 10 fasciculi; 12 chapters. Deist in Tibetan. 
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From this, we see not only the Gospel, but also the significance of the Stupas and the Bud- 
dha’s image in the practice of meditation in the later Buddhism. 


Early Buddhism taught various precepts based upon different human relationships, e.g. 
between parents and children, husband and wife, teacher and pupil, employer and employee, friend 
and comrade, religious preceptor and devotee, and so on. Those were finally systematized in the 
teaching for Sigal (Sigalovada), which has been regarded as the guiding principles for laity. Some 
of those aspects of teaching is given in the DESM in the form of offering to the needs of the teachers 
and parents in order to overcome the meditator’s past evil deeds. It says that the meditator should 
make offerings to his teachers, elders and parents, regarding them as the Buddha and have great 
respect for them. Infront of them, he should make the great vow and will, and have this saying: ‘I 
now make those offerings to the teachers and parents. By these meritorious deeds, may I, throughout 
the ages and lives, obtain purification.’ Having perfectly done the above, the meditator is able to see 
that the lights are clear and lovable as before. 


5. The connection of the DESM with other dhyana sutras in the early 
(non-Mahayana) Yogacara 


Methods of meditation in the dhyana texts 


In the period of Abhidharma development of the northern traditions, there are the 
Darstanatikas some of whom were subsequently known as the (non-Mahayana) yogacara masters. 
These acayas seemed to be virtuous preachers and meditators. A good number of the meditational 
sutras or texts which are preserved in China seem to have originated from them. There are at least 
seven such texts recognized as belonging to this tradition. They are: 


(No.1) The Yogacarabhimi-siitra’’ 
(No.2) The DESM’® 
(No.3) The Dhydna-samadhi Sutra!’ 


'S The Yogacarabhiimi-sitra, whose Sanskrit text has been lost, sets forth the stages of meditation for yonins. 
This is virtually an anthology of passages relevant to meditation composed by Samgharaksa, a well-known Yoga master, 
700 years after the Buddha’s nirvana. The Yogacarabhimi-sitra (4432 HU) translated by Dharmaraksa into Chinese 
in A.D.284, first came into existence in the form of one volume of 7chapter, grew into a stitra of 27 chapters and then 
the 28th chapter (45 =n (E/T in) and other chapters were added, to assume the present form of 7 volumes of 30 chapters 
in the Chinese version. The Yogacarabhimi-sttra of 27 chapters and that of 30 chapters are of a later production than 
the original of the Saddharmapundarika. That is to say that the last three chapters were translated into Chinese separately 
and were added to the latter. 

‘6 This is our Text. 

7 There are five treatises on meditation in the extant Kumarajiva corpus. The chief one is the Tso-ch’an-san-mei-ching 
(T 614) also called The Meditation Concentration Sitra, or the Bodhisattva-dhyana. The first part of this work is a composite 
of pieces that Kumarajiva selected from the works of Kumaralata, Asvaghosa, Vasumitra, Samgharaksa, Upagupta, 
Samghasena and other masters of meditation. (It might be compiled by Kumarajiva and his pupil. in A.D.407). These 
all propound Theravada jhana (dhayna). The last part, which explains the Bodhisattva path, Kumarajiva took from 
the Vasudhara-sutra. (T14, No. 482.) 

See Nobel, “Kumarajiva,” p.230, n.1. 

See (UE h Z “BHI PRE”, =T55, p.65a-b; 

Venerable Yin Shun, A Study of the Sastras and Acaryas of the Sarvastivada and Other Schools, pp. 394, (Taipei, 1968). 
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(No.4) An Epitome of Meditation'® 

(No.5) The Dharmatara-dhyana-siitra'’ 

(No.6) Guan-fu-san-mei-hai-siitra”® 

(No.7) The Great Discourse of the Buddha on Mindfulness of Anapanna.”' 


We carefully examined the above mentioned meditation texts, and compared the methods 
of meditation contained therein with the forty subjects of Kammatthana in the Visudhimaga. We 
noticed that it was comparable to the latter in that the DESM is like an encyclopedia of the methods 
of meditation, which were existing in the Northern Tradition of Buddhism at the time of its compi- 
lation and translation. This is because the 30 methods of contemplation or meditation in the DESM 
not only cover all kinds of meditation from the time Buddhism was being brought into China until 
the date of the DES being translated into Chinese, but also provide the basis and inspiration for the 
later meditators and translators of meditation texts to do further and more articulate translated works 
on the subject. The extent to which our DESM is connected with the above mentioned meditation 
texts may be seen from the tabular comparison below: 


It was translated into Japanese by Taishun Sato in KIK., Kyoshubu, vol.4. It presupposes The Sitra on the Secret Teaching 
of Meditation ( fi ¥274#),and sets forth a system of the practice of the Fivefold meditation which greatly influenced 
Master Tien-tai of China in his work (445 5") .. 

'8 “An Epitome of Meditation’ HEIG2ZY) is a work giving a general idea of the ways to different kinds of 
meditation. Taisho, No. 617. vol. XV, p. 297f. Translated by Kumarajiva into Chinese. This work was translated 
into English by Sujitkumar Mukhopadhyaya (An Outline of Principal Methods of Meditation. Santiniketan: the author, 
1972. Originally published in the Visva-Bharati Annals, vol. II, 1950). Kumarajiva’s version was translated into 
Japanese by Taishun Sato in KIK.., Kyoshubu, vol.4. 

This text sets forth ten kinds of meditation, among which the Amitayurbuddhadhyana meditation, the tattva meditation 
and the Saddharmapundarika meditation were very influential in later days. 

9 Two vols. T15,No.618. Translated into Chinese by Buddhabhadr, A.D. 398-421. This was translated into Japanese by 
Taishun Sato in KIK., Kyoshubu, vol.4.This text gives a systematical explanation of the meditation of Dharmatara and 
Bhuddhasena. It became very important in Chan Buddhism, and also was a forerunner to the mandalas of Vajrayana. 

20 Taisho, vol. XV, P.645. Translated into Chinese by Buddhabhadra aroud 413. This text (#21 (#8 =i), resembling 
the Pratyutpann-samadhi-sitra in some respects, has much in common with the Amitayurdhyana-stitra with regard to 
the structure and contents of the sttras; the main difference being that, whereas the former taught meditation on the Buddhas 
in general, the latter enjoins the meditation on Amitabha alone. 

21 Fo-shwo-ta-an-pan-shen-i-jing (Jb pA AZ SF FR) was translated into Chinese by An Shi-kao in about A.D. 147-170, 
during the period of the Eastern-han dynasty, A.D25-220. Shan-xing-fa-xiang-jing (41 UAE), ‘Sutra on Perception in 
the Law of Practice of Meditation’ was also translated by An Shi-kao. 

See also Ekottaragama-sitra, chapter 17, fasc. 8. 
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Table A: The Methods of meditation contained in the above-mentioned meditation texts 





Text Number: 


Contents: 





1. The 


Yogacarabhimi -siitra 


The contemplation on the impermanence of the Five Aggregates and life; 1. Contemplation on 
impurities; 2. The contemplation on maitri; 3. Contemplation on the twelve links of 
Pratityasamutpada; 4. Contemplation on counting the breath; 5. Contemplation on the white bones; 6. 
Contemplation on the Buddhas (Buddha-samadhi); 7.Meditation for the ordinary worldlings; 8. 
Meditation for the Buddha’s sravaka; 9. Meditation for the bodhisattvas. 





2. The DESM 


30 methods of meditation (as given in this work) 





3. The dhyana- 
Samadhi-sitra 


Fivefold meditation: 1. Contemplation on impurities (asubha); 2.Contemplation on the maitri; 
3.Contemplation on the twelve links of Pratityasamutpada; 4.Contemplation on counting the breath; 
5.Contemplation on the Buddha 





4. An Epitome of 
Meditation 


Ten kinds of meditation: 1. The contemplation on the four immeasurable minds; 2. The Contemplation 
on the impurities (asubha); 3.The Contemplation on the white skeleton; 4.The samadhi of Recollection 
of Buddha’s thirty-two characteristics; 5. The contemplation on the physical body of the Buddha 
(rtipakaya); 6.The contemplation on the Dharma-kaya of the Buddha; 7.The contemplation on the 
Buddhas in the ten directions; 8.The contemplation on the Buddha of ‘immeasurable life;’ (Amitayu 
Buddha); 9.The contemplation on the real nature of dharmas; 10.The method of meditation towards 
the trance of the Lotus of Good Law (sad-dharma-pundrika). [the contemplation on the causes and 
conditions, and the contemplation on in and out-breathing are mentioned also]. 





5.Dharmatara- 
dhyana-sitra 


Seven kinds of meditation: 1.Contemplation on counting the breath; 2. Contemplation on impurities; 
3. Contemplation on the Dhatus; 4.Contemplation on the four immeasurable minds (catvary- 
apramana-cittani); 5. Contemplation on the five skandhas; 6. Contemplation on the six Ayatanas; 7. 
Contemplation on the twelve parts of dependent origination (Pratitysamutpada). (Translated by 
Buddhabhadra around 423 AD.) 





6. Buddha Dhyana- 


1. Contemplation on the Buddha’s [thirty-one] characteristics. 2. Contemplation on the Buddha’s 
mind; 3. Contemplation on the four immeasurable minds; 4. Contemplation on the Buddha’s four 
respect-inspiring demeanour in walking standing, sitting, lying; 5. Contemplation on the Buddha’s 





by the Buddha on 
the Mindfulness of 
Anapanna 





agg SIS private parts in a sheath as that of a thoroughbred horse;” 6. Contemplation on the Buddha’s image;”* 
7. Contemplation on the seven Buddhas;™ 8. Contemplation on the Buddhas in the ten directions; 9. 
Contemplation on the Buddha in a secret manner.”° 

7. The Great 

Discourse 





Counting the breathing with mindfulness 
(The sixteen stages of its development are given therein) 








2 See T15. p.683 ff. 


3 See T15. P.690 ff. 


4 See T15. p.693 ff; the seven Buddhas are Le ¥2F (Hi, 
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Few 4 Je (Vipasyin, Siklin, Visvabhu, Krakucchanda, Kanakamuni, Kasyapiya, Sakyamuni-buddha). 

5 This contemplation says that “one who has achieved the contemplation on the Buddhas and seen the Buddhas in this 
Samadhi, and found oneself in their presence, should make the body, speach and mind to be secret. He should not have 
a immoral life, he should not be proud. If one is pride, if he leads an immmoral life, one is a destroyer of the Buddhad- 
harma, and the person who causes the immoral mind to rise in many people. He is one who causes the unit of samgha to 
become a divide he shows the power to cheat others. He is the follower of the Evil One (Mara), See T15, p.695 ff. This 
kind of advice is appearing in the DESM too. 
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Also: 
Table B (in chronological order), Sitra Number referred in the above table A 
Sitra Number | Time of Being Translated Translator 
7 A. D. 148-170 An Shi-kao 
1 A. D. 284 Dharmaraksha 
4 A. D. 405 Kumarajiva 
2 A. D. 223-253/401-413 Zhi Qian/Kumarajiva 
3 A. D. 407 Kumarajiva 
6 A. D. 317-420 Buddhabhadra 
5 A. D. 413 Buddhabhadra 

















The above two tables show that the most important meditation texts were translated into 
Chinese between the second century A. D. and the beginning of the fifth century A. D. Dharmaraksha 
and Buddhabhadra were both great dhyana masters amongst the translators. An-shikao, Zhi- Qian 
and Kumarajiva were famous translators in China. As regards the methods of meditation, we can 
see that there are common topics appearing in their translations. There are five major methods of 
meditation commonly introduced in them. These five kinds of meditation are (1) the contemplation 
on impurities, (2) the contemplation on the counting the breath, (3) the contemplation on loving 
kindness, (4) the contemplation on the twelve links of Dependent Origination, (5) the Contemplation 
on the Buddha’s thirty-two Characteristics. 


In addition to these five, the Contemplation on the dhdtus (elements) in the DESM is seen 
in the above mentioned sitra: No. 1; No. 4; and No.5 only. The Contemplation on the white bones 
is seen in sdtra: No. 1; No. 2; and No. 4. The contemplation on the emptiness of all dharmas in the 
DESM 1s seen in sutra: No. 4 only. 


The eighth contemplation on a fresh corpse, the sixteenth contemplation on the Four Great 
Elements and restoring vitality, and the remaining contemplations in the DESM are not seen in the 
other early Chinese dhayna siitras. The bodhisattva’s meditation in sitra No. | and the contempla- 
tion on the Amitayu-buddha in sitra No. 4 are not in the DESM. 


The characteristics of the methods of meditation in the DESM 


One of the characteristics of the text is that it describes in detail the meditation experiences 
of the person who practices these meditation subjects. In particular, it gives in detail the mental 
phenomena occurring in the practice of the contemplation on the impurities. Every so often, it requires 
the practitioner to contemplate on one subject of meditation first; then, to contemplate on the whole 
of the same subject (e.g. the white bones) still to be gradually all over the Trisahasra Universe. 
This has the characteristic of contemplating the ten universal spheres (dasa- kasinayatana)”*. From 
the state of impurity up to the state of purification this text describes the methods as the contemplation 
on the impurities and emptiness that are followed by such a practitioner. 

26 3h Dasa-kasinayatana has been discussed by Paravahera vajirafiana maha thear in his Buddhist Meditation, 
p.139ff (Malaysia 1978). 
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Another characteristic of the text is that it gives the different kinds of meditation to 
the different categories and characters of persons. For instance, (1) to the person who has 
the conceited and heedless character, the contemplation on the impurities is given; (2) to the person 
who has the character of having much evil tendency and karmic hindrances (pdpa-karma and 
antaraya), the contemplation on the Buddha is given as the medicine for curing that kind of disease; 
(3) to the person who has the character of having much craving, desires, and distraction 
(viksipta cittaka), the contemplation on counting the breaths is taught; (4) to the person who has 
the character of being conceited (mana) and dullness, the contemplation on white bones is introduced; 
(5) For the attainment of arhathood, the contemplations on compassion (maitri), on the Buddha’s 
supreme qualities, on the twelve links of Dependent Origination, on counting the breath, on the Four 
Great Elements, on emptiness, on the absence of non-action, on the absence of characteristics 
(animitta) and on the absence of intention (apranihita), are taught as essential. 


From the beginning to the end of the text, the contemplation on the impurities stands out as 
the fundamental key. On this basis the other contemplations are taken up and progressively completed. 
The various kinds of meditations mentioned above for various characters are more systematically 
developed in subsequent works as the five meditations for settling the mind and getting rid of 
the five errors: desire, hatred, ignorance, self-attainment, and distraction. It is to be observed that 
the various types of meditation given as medicines for curing the spiritual diseases (of raga, etc.) 
in our text, had provided inspiration for later meditation masters, both with respect to their own 
practice as well as to guiding their pupils. 


It is noteworthy that the text does not employ such terms as mentioned specially in 
the Abhidharmika texts.?’ This text deals with the meditation topics in a very simple manner. 
Such technical details as the number and categories-characteristically given in the Abhidharmic 
texts-of klesa upaklesas abandoned at the different stages of progress are not to be found in our text. 


Only a couple of Abhidharma terms like a#sma-gata and Miirdha, are given. For these 
achievements, various methods of meditation are mentioned, such as basing on the contemplation 
on the impurities. 


Neither does our text not contain such details as sixteen aspects (akara) of the Four truths 
etc. All these are in contrast to the expositions on meditations given in the Abhidharma texts, 
such as the Abhidharmakosa. 


This may be the deliberate intention of the compiler: to base himself mainly on the agama 
texts, rather than following the abhidharmika tradition. When the author says, “detail as given in 
the Abhidharma” (T15, p.267c), it shows unmistakably that he is familiar with the Abhidharma 
expositions. Yet he seems to virtually ignore them altogether. 


Finally, our text also does not give any terms that remind us of Mahayana Buddhism. 
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The closest to this is the mere mention of the terms:” six paramitas’’, “the noble lineage (arya-vamsa) 
of the three vehicles” (this threefold vehicle is not necessarily Mahayanic.), and “suchness”’. 


7 There is only one place where it says, rather casually, “details as given in the Abhidharma’”. 
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The frequent mention of suimyatd once again is not necessarily Mahayanic. Rather, it seems 
to indicate certain influence from the simyata doctrine prevalent in the period of the author-3rd 
century-which is the time of Nagarjuna. That Nagarjuna is not necessarily a Mahayanist has already 
been convincingly argued by some scholars.”® 


Yet another important feature of the text is that it deals conspicuously with the practical 
(as opposed to theoretical) aspects of meditation. Among the practical advice, one finds such 
instructions as the methods for restoring vitality after the body is weakened in the process of 
practicing the contemplation. 


6. The methods of meditation in the DESM compared with those in 
the nikaya/agama texts and such works as the Vimuttimagga and 
the Visuddhimagga 


6.1 The subjects of meditation in Pali texts 


The following discussion is a survey of major kinds of meditation practices preserved in 
the Pali tradition.” 


In the Pali scriptures, we come across some detailed descriptions of the numerous 
methods of meditation. Among them is the mention of nine successive stages of meditation 
(nava-anupubha-vihara) which culminate in trance. These are in the old scriptures as well as in 
the later works such as the Visuddhimagga of Buddhaghosa. They are: the four ripa-jhana, 
the artpa-jhana, and the ninth “suppression of consciousness and sensation (safndad-vedayita- 
nirodha).” The first four are so called as they are attained with the help of ripa subject (i.e. subject 
with form) of meditation. They are known respectively as the first, the second, the third and 
the fourth jhana. The next four are so called on account of the fact that they are induced by using 
artipa subjects (formless subjects) of meditation. They are named respectively as akasanaficayatana, 
vinnhana -hcayatana, akiiicarnayatana, and neva-sanhiia-nasarinayatana.*' 


Venerable Dr. Rahula remarks that the treatment of the dhydnas found in the Mahayana 
and Sarvastivada Abhidharma is on the whole closer to the original Pali Suttas than that found in 
the Theravada Abhidhamma, particularly in the later Abhidhamma texts.** He has also pointed 
out that the list of five rijpavacara-jhana is not found in the original Pali swttas, and is a later 
development in the Abhidhamma. 


In the DESM, we have only the mere mention of asta-samapatti (eight- attainments 
or emancipations) (/\ f# -) attained by every arhat, i.e. four ripadhyanas and four aripadhyinas. 
But it is not clear of the factors in each dhydanas, as no details are given. 


8 E,g. A.K. Warder, ‘Is Nagarjuna a Mahyanist?; ‘in Two Truths in Buddhism and Veda nta’ (ed. Sprung), Dordrecht 
(Ridel) 1973. 

» See Vis. 

© See Vis. XXIII, also ‘Path to Deliverance,’ Nyanatiloka. Lake House Bookshop, Colombo. 

3! For the eight absorptions as objects for the development of insight (vipassana), See samatha- vipassand.--- Full details 
in Vis. VII-X. 

% Walpola Rahula, ‘Zen & The Taming Of The Bull. Towards the Definition of Buddhist Thought’, p. 109, 
London(1978). 
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Details of the following are not found in the DESM. How to enter step by step, into 
the nine stages of trance; how he who wishes to practice meditation should proceed, what objects 
for meditation he should choose according to his taste and capacity. They are found in subsequent 
meditation texts translated into Chinese. 


In the Vimuttimagga and the DESM, it is said: he who wishes to practice meditation, should 
first of all search for a good spiritual friend and well-wisher (kalyana-mitra). This “friend and 
well-wisher” will be his guide. Like a friend, like a relative, he will look after him (the novice). 
He (the kalyana-mitra) must be well-versed in all the sections of the scriptures and also must have 
an insight into the Four Noble Truths.** 


Without such a “friend and well-wisher” the novice may go fatally wrong as an elephant 
without its driver or a chariot without a charioteer. In the Pali scriptures, specially in 
the Visuddhi-magga, there are long discussions about the places which are suitable and those which 
are unsuitable for meditation.** 


One should practice meditation in a solitary place where there is the least possible 
distraction for the mind. In this treatise it is said: “Sounds cause disturbance in meditation, like 
entering a jungle of thorns”.*® 

The Pali commentary of the Satipatthana-sutta*® similarly advises a bhikkhu meditator 
conditioned by sensual attachment to seek a secluded place to have his mind concentrated and freed 
from such sense objects. The same kind of advice as to the need for spiritual guides and solitude is 
given in the DESM (see the monks’ life in the DESM). 


There are forty subjects mentioned in the Visuddhi-magga, by means of which, one may 
practice meditation. They are as follows: ten “devices” (kasinas), ten “impurities” (asubhas), ten 
“recollections” (anussatti), four kinds of “immeasurable minds” or “divine states,” four “formless 
states,” one “perception,” and one “specification”. 


Many among these forty are also to be found in the DESM, though often with considerable 
differences in detail. 


We may note that the XII, XII, XIVb, XIVc, XV, XVI, XXIX contemplations in the DESM 
correspond to the first four devices in the Visudhimagga. 


Contemplation on impurities: 


In the DESM, the contemplation on impurities stands out as the fundamental contemplation 
to be achieved by a meditator as a necessary foundation (cf. supra. V). We give below a description 
(taken from Nanamoli’s translation of the work). 


3° ff iti, The Path of Freedom (Vimuttimagga),by the Arahant Upatissa, translated into Chinese by Tipitaka 


Sanghapala (in A.D.50, of the Lain dynasty, A.D.502-557), translated from the Chinese into English by the Rev, 
N. R. M. Ehara, Soma Thera and Kheminda Thera, first BPS edition, Kandy 1977, p.32. 

4 Visuddhimagga, Pali, IV, pp. 118-22; Eng. IV, pp. 138-13. 

*%  Tbid., Pali, X, p. 330; Eng. P. 380; Anguttara-,Part V. 133-5. 

36 Walpola Rahula, ‘Zen & The Taming Of The Bull Towards the Definition of Buddhist Thought’, London 1978, p. 15. 
Sumangalavilasini, DA II (Tripitaka Publication Press, Colombo 1925), p.549; Vis. PtS ed. (1975), p.269. 
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In order to have aversion to the body or the physical beauty, the contemplation on impurities 
is practiced. The sage Bali practiced contemplation by means of the dead body of a woman which 
was swollen and rotten. First, he observed it minutely and very carefully. Afterwards, he concentrated 
thoughts on its image. At the end (of this contemplation), he saw his own body just like that without 
any difference. He attained the first trance with the help of this carcass. 


Buddhaghosa in his visuddhi-magga, has discussed elaborately this contemplation on 
the carcass. 


This is the general rule regarding this contemplation that one should not practise it with 
the help of a fresh carcass. One should practice it by means of a dead body of one’s own sex. This 
is rule applying to ordinary practitioner. But one who has extraordinary merit (as this sage Ball) 
may do even the contrary. 


It is said: one should approach such a carcass very carefully, because it may be guarded 
by ferocious animals. One should inform the other mendicants of the monastery, before going for 
such a purpose. One should go there with a stick, and not go too near, nor should one remain too far 
from it. One should not stand to the lee side (wind blowing side) of the corpse. If one goes too near, 
one may be frightened at the very beginning and thus one’s contemplation may be disturbed. If one 
stands to lee-ward, the excessive bad smell may disturb one’s contemplation. If one stands too gar 
away, one is unable to see each part of the carcass clearly. one should observe it minutely with care. 
When it is impressed in one’s mind, when one can see it even closing one’s eyes, one should leave 
it and go to a suitable place to concentrate one’s thoughts on its image.*’ 


This kind of contemplation is also given in the DESM. The important difference, regarding 
the way of getting the mental visualization, is that the DESM teaches the practitioner to imagine 
a part of one’s own body festering then developed this visualization to one’s whole body, and 
the others, finally the beings in the whole cosmos. 


Contemplation on the skeleton: 


In the DESM, there is a long discussion on the contemplation on a skeleton. As mentioned 
before, the aim of this contemplation is to cultivate aversion to the attachment of physical beauty. 
It may be practiced even by means of a single piece of bone. 


He who has practiced it well, can see whenever he wishes --- his own body or others’ body, 
as a body of bones, without flesh and skin. So, physical beauty can not tempt him. 


In the Visuddhimagga it is said: a young and a beautiful woman, beautifully decorated, 
was running away from her husband. On the way she met the Elder Mahatissa. Wishing to tempt 
him, she laughed aloud. The Elder Mahatissa, being startled by the sound of her laughter looked at 
her. As soon as he saw her teeth, they immediately, brought to his mind, the image of a skeleton--- 
a body of bones. 


37 Visuddhimagga. Pali, pp. 178-96; Vis. VI, pp. 205-25. 
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After a while, the monk met the husband of that woman who asked: “Sir, have you seen 
a woman passing by this way? The Elder replied: 
“Whether it was a man or woman 
That went by I noticed not; 
But only that on this high road 


There goes a group of bones.”* 


This kind of contemplation find parallels in the IX, X, and XI contemplations of the DESM. But once 
again, in the case of DESM, it teaches the meditator to start from a part of his body; then develope 
the visualization to his whole body, then to others, and then to cover the whole cosmos. 


* Vis. I, pp. 21-2; Visuddhi-magga, Pali. Pp. 20-21; vi. P.193. 
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6.2. The methods of meditation in the DESM compared with those in 
the Vimuttimagga (Vim.) and the Visuddhimagga (Vis.)*” 


Seven groups Names of the Groups of Names of the subjects 
of the forty subjects of thirty methods of — of meditation in the 
subjects of meditation inthe meditationinthe DESM:| 
meditation inthe  Visuddhimagga: DESM:| 
Vim. & Vis.: 
(i) The objects (1) Earth, (2) (1) Kasinas:— The XXVII, XXIX, XXX 
Called Kasina:— Water, (3) Fire, XXX contemplations in 

(4) Air, (5) Blue- the text are connected 

green, (6) Yellow, with the Water-device, 

(7) Red, (8) Fire-device and Wind or 

White, (9) Light, Air-device. 

(10) Space, Earth, Water, Fire, 
(11) Consciousness”” Air or Wind are in the 


Fascicle Three of the 

text (T15, p. 266a-267b) 

also connected with the devices. 
(ii) Asubhas, (11) ASwollen (ii) The objects (VIII) Newly Dead Person; 
or objects of | Corpse, (12) A of impurity: | (1X) Complete 


impurity: — Discolored (D)The initial [skeletal] body, 
Corpse, (13) A meditational (X) Breaking 
Festering Corpse, experience in the up of the skeleton into 
(14) A Fissured contemplation on disjointed bones; (XI) 
Corpse, (15) A impurities; (II) [White] light emitting 
Mangled Corpse, White Bones; (III) from the white bones; 
(16) Adismembered Impurities of (XII) Four Great 
dismembered Festering; (IV) Elements or the 
Corpse, (17) A Swollen [Body, meditational 
Cut and Full of] Pus, experiences of ninety- 
Dismembered Blood, or and eight fetters; (XIII) 
Corpse, (18) A ITS Variation; The Roots of the 
Bleeding Corpse, (V) Thin Outer Fetters, or the Four 
(19) A Worm- Skin; (VI) Great Elements, 
Infested Corpse, Accumulation of (XIVa) Variation in 


(20) A Skeleton; Worms Under the contemplation, 
Inner Thick Skin, (XVI) Contemplation 
(VI) Extremely on the Four Great 
Red or Muddy or Elements — restoring 
Turbid Skeletons vitality; (XVIII) The 


Washing Skins; impurities of the ten 
=> categories of riipa 
(iii) Ten (21) (iii) Anussatis or (XIX) The 
Anussatis Contemplation on Contemplation: Contemplations: 
the Virtue of the of the Ten Titles 
Buddha, (22) of of the Thirty-two 


*® Regarding the list of kasinas in the Vimuttiimagga and the Visuddhimagga,there is a difference, as the Vimuttiimagga 
takes the consciousness as one of the ten kasinas and Visuddhimagga takes the lighg. The Path of Freedom (Vimutti-magga) 
by the Arahant Upatissa, translated into Chinese (fi# iH?) by Tipitaka Sanghapala (in A.D.50, of the Lain dynasty, 
A.D.502-557), translated from the Chinese into English by the Rev. N. R. M. Ehara, Soma Thera and Kheminda Thera, 


first BPS edition 1977, reprinted 1995, p.63. 
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=> The Doctrine, (23) of Characteristics, 
The Order, (24) the Eighty Minor 
of Morality, (25) Marks of the 
of Liberality, (26) Buddhas, or of 
The Devas, (27) of Consecration 
The Body, (28) of (Abhisekara), of the 
The Breath, (29) of Doctrine (i.e. the 
Peace, (30) impermanence of the 


five Aggregates, the 
Twelve Parts of 
Dependent 
Origination, etc.), of 
the Arhats, the 
Morality, Liberality, 
The Devas, (XVII) the 
mindfulness of the 
Body, (XX) 
Contemplation on 
Counting the Breaths; 


(iv) Four (31) Friendliness, (iv) Four The Great 
Excellent (32) Compassion, Excellent Friendliness and 
Qualities (33) Sympathetic joy Qualities Compassion are given (Brahmaviharas) (34) Equanimity 
(Brahmaviharas) — within the XXVI 
2 > contemplation on the 


attainment of 
Srotapatti-marga 
(T15, p.260c-261a- 
b), and Fascicle Three 
of the text (T15, 
p.263a-264a, p.264c- 
265a), 

The term of the Four 
Brahmaviharas (VU#47) is given in 
the 

Fascicle Three of the 

text too (T15, p.269) 














(V) Four Formless (35) The Sphere (v) Four Formless The four formless 


Spheres: —> of Infinite Space, Sphere:— spheres are included 
(36) the Sphere of in the Asta-vimoksa, 
Infinite and the nine degrees 
Consciousness, of Samadhi which are 
(37) the sphere of just as a term 
Nothingness, (38) mentioned within the 
The Sphere of XXX Contemplation 
Neither Perception of the text. 


Nor Non-perception; 


(vi) The (39) The (vi) The 

Perception of the Perception of the Perception of the —---- ---- ---- 
Loathsomeness of Loathsomeness of | Loathsomeness of 

Nutriment:—  Nutriment: Nutriment:— 

The Analysis of (40) The Analysis (vii) The Analysis (XIVc) The External 
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The Four of the of the Four Four Great Elements, 
Elements:— — Four Elements. Elements:— or the Contemplation 
on the Sunyata 
through gradual 


understanding, (XV) 
Internal Four Great 
Elements; and the 
last part of the XIVb contemplation on the 
Earth Element; 
Contemplation on the 
Earth in text 


The above comparative table shows that the subjects of meditation in the Vimuddhimagga 
and the Visuddhimagga are mostly found in the DESM. However, some descriptions of the subjects 
in the DESM are not as clear as in both the Vimuddhimagga and the Visuddhimagga while others are 
just mentioned by name in the DESM without any details. For instance, the contemplation on counting 
the breath is shortly described thus: “[The practitioner] should fix the mind on the navel or the middle 
of the waist to follow or pursue the exhaled breath and inhaled breath in such manner: first counting 
second following, or second counting third following. or third counting fourth following, or fourth 
counting fifth following, or fifth counting sixth following, or sixth. 


Counting seventh following, or seventh counting eighth following, or eighth counting ninth 
following, or ninth counting tenth following; when he comes to end of the tenth following [the process 
of respiration] He should in the same way repeatedly pursue the exhaled breath and inhaled breath 
up to ten times, then he should give up counting the breaths, but concentrate. The practitioners 
may use the odd or even to count the breathing out or in. They may count quickly [or slowly count], 
according to their will.” While the terms of its sixteen stages of development is just mentioned thus: 
“This contemplation on counting the breaths consists of sixteen bases or divisions.*”” 


Both the Visuddhimagga and the DESM have the contemplation on the Buddha. But in 
the former, one is asked to recollect the Buddha’s virtues as given in the phrase: “/ti pi so Bhagava, 
arhant, samma-sambuddho...” 


In the DESM, the practitioners contemplate in detail on the thirty-two Maha-purusa-laksanas 
of the Buddha. The so-called eighty secondary marks are also mentioned though only in name. 


According to the DESM, the method of contemplation on the Buddha is of two kinds. 
One is for those who are not intelligent and other is for those who are intelligent. Those who are not 
intelligent should begin it with the help of the contemplation on a skeleton. 


They should see an inch of space on their forehead as without flesh and skin. They should 
see only the naked bone and fix their thoughts on that object. After they have seen this, they should 
see, by gradually increasing the size of the bone, their whole body as skeleton. They should see it 
as white as white-snow-jade. After that, they should see it in blue colour. At the end again they have 
to see it as white. 

















40 “HEBER A TAN BL,” T15, p.265b. 
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When they see that the white skeleton is sending forth absolutely white and bright light, 
they will see in it, the “Sakyamuni-buddha”. The intelligent persons at the very beginning should 
contemplate the bright and transparent light. When seeing it, they see in it the former seven Buddhas. 


The XV the XVII and the first part of the XVII contemplation in the DESM deal with 
the subject of meditation on the body. The contemplation on body in the Visuddhimagga is 
the meditation upon the thirty-two parts of the body. These thirty-parts are arranged in six groups. 
It is also said in the Visuddhimagga that, the disciple who wishes to attain Arhatship through 
the practice of this Kammatthana should approach a good teacher for instruction. The teacher should 
give him instruction in the subject, explaining the sevenfold method of study and the tenfold method 
of practice. 


In the DESM, the contemplation on the body is the meditation upon the thirty-six parts of 
the body (as opposed to thirty-two in both the Vimuttimagga" and the Visuddhimagga.) but not all 
these parts are clearly explained. There is also no classification as in the Vis regarding these thirty- 
six parts. The sevenfold method of study and the tenfold method of practice as given in the Visud- 
dhimagga are also not to be found. 


The meditation on the Four Great Elements is the last of the forty subjects of samatha 
meditation as they are set forth in both the Vimittimagga®” and the Visuddhimagga. The main object 
of this meditation is to free the mind from the conception of individuality in regard to the physical 
body, and to realize its elemental nature with no thought of personal distinction. 


These Four Great Elements are called “mahadhatu’” The Maha- rahulovada Sutta® gives 
an additional element, space which is described as twofold: personal and impersonal. 
“Personal space” refers to the cavitary organs of the body such as the mouth, nostrils, ears, etc. 


In the Dhatuvibhanga Sutta,“ we find six elements described, the sixth, consciousness 
(Vittana-dhatu) is given as a subject of meditation that deals with the immaterial objects 
(Arupa-kammatthana). In the EDSM, too these six elements are given as subjects of contemplation. 


It is said in the Visuwddhimagga that the practitioner of sluggish intellect, who wishes to 
develop this subject of meditation, should study the four elements in detail from forty-two aspects 
after receiving instruction from his teacher. Living in a suitable dwelling, and having performed 
all his duties, he should retire into solitude and seclusion and develop the subject from aspects: 
(1) Synthetic contemplation on the constituents of the four elements; (2) Analytic contemplation 
on the constituents of the four elements; (3) Synthetic contemplation on heir characteristics; 
(4) Analytic contemplation on their characteristics. When these are done the elements 
manifest themselves to the practitioner without any individual conception, and the mind attains to 
access-concentration. Furthermore, the four elements should be contemplated according to eleven methods. 


‘| The Path of Freedom (Vimutti-magga, fi# 3H ia), first BPS edition 1977, reprinted 1995, P.171 

® The Path of Freedom (Vimutti-magga), first BPS edition 1977, reprinted 1995, P.197ff. 

“See M. vol. i. 

“4 See M. 140. 

‘4S Paravahera Vajiranana Mahathera, Buddhist Meditation In Theory and Practice, P. 322-327, Malaysia 1987. 
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In the DESM, the meditation on the external four great elements is the XIVc contemplation; 
the meditation on the internal or personal four great elements is the XV contemplation, and the last 
part of the XIVb contemplation in the text. The following are some of the practical instructions 
given in the DESM: 


“The body originated from the Four Great Elements. It is dwelling in the same village of 
the six entrances.” “The practitioner should not be finding pleasure in too much speech, but retire 
into solitude and seclusion to contemplate the emptiness of all the dharmas. Within the emptiness 
of these dharmas, there is no earth, no water, no fire and wind. Ripa- skandha is upside down, and 
arises from the illusions. Vedana-skandha comprises causes and conditions; it arises from the deeds 
(karmas). Samjna-skandha is up side down; it is not suspending. Vijfiana-skandha is not seen; 
it comprises the karmic causes and conditions; it produces the seeds of craving and attachment. 
In such ways, he meditates on the body. The earth element came to exist from the appearance of 
emptiness (2% i); the appearance of emptiness is also empty. What is there solidity or hardness that 
could be considered as the earth element? In this way he can infer and analyze the earth element. ...” 
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While he contemplates thus upon the four elements, the concept of “I” or “mine,” “man” or 
“woman” will disappear. The mind will be become established in the thought that there are merely 
elements, without owner, without entity. 


“Again, the practitioner should contemplate that the fires outside the body originate from 
the causes and conditions. When there are the necessary causes and conditions they arise; with 
the cessation or separation of these conditions they come to cease. When these fires are produced, 
they do not come from some other place; when they disappear, they are not going to be stored up in 
another place. They are illusory, decaying and never ceasing.” 


“Again, the practitioner should contemplate on that ‘the external water elements of the body 
are the running waters in the rivers, in the oceans and lakes, so on. When those water and other are 
produced, they do not come from some other place; when they disappear, they are not going to be 
stored up in another place... The wind elements are united with the space (or atmosphere); the wind 
is originated from causes and conditions. The wind elements are neither in the body, nor outside of 
the body, and nor in the middle. Owning to the upside-down mind (or the perverted thought), they 
are seen.’ When one is thinking of this, the external wind elements do not arise.” 


“The practitioner should contemplate the earth elements in the body. The earth elements 
in the body are the bones, teeth, nails, hairs, intestines, stomach, belly (or abdomen), liver, heart, 
lungs, so on; all those solid things are the earth elements.” The practitioner should know all the earth 
elements in the body. One should know that “the bones become having not been before; having 
become they cease to be;” so are the water elements, the fire elements, the wind elements in the body. 


The practitioner also should know that: “The external Earth Elements are impermanent; 
so are the Earth Elements in the body. “The external fires without suspending; how can the warm 
of fires in the body be last long?” “The external water elements are impermanent; their force can 
not last long. The water elements in the body are also impermanent, because they are dependant on 
[the external water elements] as causes and conditions.” 


“The external wind elements are impermanent; their force can not last long because they 
originate from causes and conditions; they come to cease when their causes and conditions come to 
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cease. The wind elements in the body are compounded of unreal things; ... When he is contemplating 
on these, all the wind elements in the body come to cease and disappear.” Having such a variety of 
contemplation and thought, where could the person, the earth elements, the water elements, the fire 
elements and the wind elements exist? They are the corruptible, unreal, impermanent and erroneous 
thoughts. The practitioner who devotes himself to this practice will soon realize the state of 
emptiness, and will eliminate the idea of individual existence, and will then be free from all 
attachments. Consequently, he concentrates on the body calmly, does not have the sense or 
characteristic of the body (7s: 4444); but both body and mind will be at rest, tranquil and happy.” 




















The Six Great Elements in the DESM are also described in the following words: 
“The practitioner should contemplate on the Six Great Elements. The Six Great Elements are 
the Earth Element, the Water Element, the Fire Element, the Wind Element, the Element of Space, 
and the Element of Consciousness. One should carefully infer and analyze them one by one in such 
a way: Does the body belong to the earth elements? Does it belong to the water elements? Does Is 
it belong to the fire elements? Does it belong to the wind elements? Is it belonging to the element 
of consciousness? Is it belonging to the element of space?’ So one contemplates on them in such 
a manner: From which element has the body originated? From which element will it be separated? 
[Herein, one comprehends that] “the six elements have no controller; the body also has no self.” 
“This body is compounded of the six elements, originated from the causes and conditions. When 
the six elements depart from each other, and come to cease; the body is also impermanent.’”° 


The aspects and methods of developing the contemplation upon the four elements as given 
in the Vimuttimagga”’ and the Visuddhimagga are not clearly seen in the DESM. 


Another point worth mentioning is that where as the Vis divides meditational practices into 
two broad categories: samatha and vipassana; there is no such division in the DESM. From this point 
of view, our text may be said to be more in conformity with the spirit of the nikaya and Ggama texts. 


Another important difference between the Vis. and the DESM is that the latter gives 
a considerable amount of advice on how to restore vitality of the weakened meditator. (For more 
details, cf. supra IV.). Finally, the contemplation on sunyatad, recurring many times in the DESM 
is not to be found in the Vis. (For more details, cf. infra VII.). 


6.3. The methods befitting various character — types 


The main object of our text, the DESN, is to induce the meditation students to achieve 
the arhatship. Accordingly, when the text was composed its author probably only laid stress on two 
main points: (1) the subjects of meditation, (2) the way of befitting character. The first point has 
already been discussed above. As regards the second point; as it seems to have inspired various 
practicable aspects of Buddhism in China, we discuss here in some detail. 


The Visuddhimagga gives a long description as to how to judge a person’s character. 
The DESM has no such kind of description. We propose here to compare the way of befitting 
a certain character in the Visuddhimagga with that in the DESM. 


46 NAB, Opeiy, See T15, p.247a. 
47 The Path of Freedom (Vimutti-magga), BPS edition reprinted 1995, P.198ff. 
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According to the Visuddhimagga,** the character (carita) of human beings is of six kinds: 
disposed to lust, to hate, to delusion, to faith, to intellectuality and to agitation. Although there are a 
great variety of dispositions, owing to the mixed nature of mental states, these six types are generally 
stated as predominant. The commentaries explain that the character of a person is the expression of 
his mentality and is determined by his previous kamma and by the condition of his physical elements. 
Human beings are also of different temperaments as determined by racial differences, geographical 
situation and climatic conditions. Just as there are many kinds of individual character, so there are 
many kinds of individual character, so there are many methods of meditation. The following table 
is the way of befitting character in the Visuddhimagga compared with that in the DESM. See a table 
in next page: 





Character or 
nature of the 


The suitable subject of 
meditation for the 


The classification of the 
Nature or Character of 


The way or method of Meditation 
befitting nature according to the 





Meditation special nature in the meditation student in DESM: 
student: Vis. the DESM: : 
The first 13 methods, the XIva 
1 Racoon List 10 Asubhas &Kayagata- Rasa oat methods, the XVI Method, the VII 


sati 


Method, and the XVIII method of 
meditation 





2. Dosa or Hate 


4 kasinas: Nila, Pita, 
Lohita, Oddta, 4 


Brahma-vihdras 


2.Dosa or Hate 


4 Brahma-viharas 





3. Moha or 
Dullness; Vitakka 
or Agitation 


Anapana-sati 


3.Vitakka or Agitation 


Anapana-sat, the XX method of 
meditation 





4. Saddhda or Faith 


6.Anussatis: Buddha, 
Dhamma, Sangha, Sila, 
Caga, Devata (6 
subjects) 


4.Moha or Dullness; 
Saddhd or Faith 


The XIX method of contemplation 
on the Buddha’s Ten Titles; the 
thirty-two marks; the eighty minor 
marks; of Arhats; of the Doctrine; of 
Devata; of Sila, 





5. Buddhi or 
Intelligence 


Marana-sati, 
Upassamanussati 
Aharepatikkila- 
Safifia, & Catudhatu- 
Vavatthana 


5.Buddhi or Intelligence 


The XIVc method, the XV method, 
and the last part of the XIVb 
method of meditation, the VIII 
method of contemplation on the 
fresh corpse 








6. Sabba Carita 
or Mixed 
Character 





6 Kasinas: Pathavi, Apo, 
Tejo, Vayo, Akasa, 
Aloka, & 4 Ariipas 





6.SabbaCarita or Mixed 
Character 





The XXI, XXII, XXIII, XXIV, 
XXV, XXVI, XXVIL XXIX, and 
XXX methods of contemplation 








As can be seen from the above tabular comparison, according to the Visuddhimagga, eleven 
of these subjects of meditation; i.e. the ten Objects of Impurity and Mindfulness of the Body, are 
suitable for the person who is of a lustful nature. Eight of the subjects; i.e. the four Brahmaviharas, 
and the four color-kasinas, are suitable for him who is disposed to hatred. For him who is deluded 
or who is excitable, the only subject suitable is Mindfulness of Counting the Breaths. The first six 
Recollections are suitable for him who, by his disposition, is prone to faith. There are four subjects, 
Recollection or Mindfulness of Death, Mindfulness of Peace, the Perception of the Loathsomeness 
of Nutriment and the Analysis of the Four Elements, which are suitable for the intelligent. The re- 
maining Kasinas and the four Formless Spheres are suitable for all kinds of dispositions. 

4 Vis. II. 
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On the other hand, the methods of meditation befitting character in the DESM, as seen in 
the above table, can also be roughly classified into six types, as given above. 


Conclusion: 


The DESM is, described in the Chinese Buddhist Catalogue, as one of “the Works of 
the Sages of the Western County (i.e. India).” It is a collection of meditation teachings based on 
those in the Ggamas and the works of the Indian sages. As the author used the style of a Buddhist 
sutra to compose the DESM; his name is hidden from us. His intention was not to forge a sutra, 
but to stress that the teachings he compiled were those of the Sutra-Pitaka. The text shows that 
meditation is the gateway to nirvana, the path for attaining arhatship and enlightenment. It is neither 
an Abhidharmic exposition, nor a polemics. The author was quite clearly a swtradhara, and must 
have been a meditator as well as a preacher-the characteristics of a Darstantika. Judging by the content 
and the time the text was brought to China, the author was living around the 3rd century A.D. 


The final goal of practicing meditation, as given in the text, as well as the doctrines contained 
therein; indicate that the author was not a follower of Mahayana Buddhism. This contention is 
supported by the author’s expressed attitude towards meat-eating-a taboo for all traditional 
Mahayanists. It is stated explicitly that the meditator, to regain his vitality after the body having 
been weakened in practicing meditation, may eat “meat of threefold purity”(i.e. meat may be 
taken under three circumstances). It seems reasonable to assume that the author belongs to 
the Darstantika-yogacara lineage. 


According to the catalogues of the Chinese translation of the Buddhist Tripitaka, there 
were in all three translations made from the original. However, two of the three have been lost. 
The present text was retranslated (or revised) by Kumarajiva in the early Sth century A.D. 
The original seems to have been in Sanskrit. 


The DESM provided the Chinese people with much information on methods of meditation. 
It explained in graphic detail about 30 kinds of meditation. It served as a manual of Buddhist meditation 
in the Northern Tradition of Buddhism. It had inspired such eminent translators as An shi-kao, 
Zhi-qian, Kumarajiva, Tsu-khu Kin-shan and Dharmamitra, to aubsequently translate more meditation 
texts into Chinese to remedy the deficiency of the DESM, to serve as supplementary material for 
the need of the Chinese practitioners. 


There are many similarities between the DESM and Visuddhimagga. For instance, for 
attaining Arhatship and Nirvana, both texts stress the importance of virtue (J), meditation (7E) 
and wisdom (#*). Regarding wisdom, the text stresses insight into the Four Noble Truths. 
The subjects of meditation, unlike in both the Vimuttimagga and the Visuddhimagga, are given in 
brief. This deficiency of details seemed to have been noted by kumarajiva, who supplemented them 
by translating the following texts: 


(1) The Buddhadhyana-samadhisagara-sitra (tii = DRYERS), (2) Sitra spoken by 
Buddha on Overcoming Lust ((ihit{K HE), (3) Sitra on the Emptiness of all the five skandhas 
(ALE FE ZEN), (4) Sara on the Secret Importance of Curing the (Heart) Disease of Those who 
Engage in Contemplation (A*#)5 UES), (5) Siitra spoken by the Buddha on the Thirty-seven 
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Articles of the Practice of Meditation ((iimiti{t =---Ci8 ink), (6) The Great Discourse by 
the Buddha on the Mindfulness of Andpana (fit KML ZKE), (7) Siitra on Perception in 
the Law of Practice of Meditation’ (##(T TEAR), (8) the Yogacarabhimi-sitra (E47 18 HS), 
(9) The Dhyana-samadhi Siitra (AE #8. = HK), (10) Dharmatara-dhyana- siitra (VEZ HEE), Stitra 
on the Important Explanation of the Law of Meditation (#18 22/24), (11) Sutra on Blaming Human 
Desire or Lust, and on the Importance of the Meditation’ (#2 il (KE), (12) Vimuktimarga- sastra 
(faa), (13) Satysiddhi-sastra (Ae Ef #i), (14) Abhidharma-kosa- bhdsyam’ (rl Wh 32 FE. iff), 
as well as many others. 




































































The meditation methods given in our text, as well as translations in those of the Sarvastivada, 
must have influenced the Chinese meditation tradition. 


Before the introduction of Buddhism into China, Chinese spiritual practitioners, particularly 
the Taoists, had been greatly interested in finding secret methods for longevity and gaining psychic 
power. We can well imagine how eager these Chinese practitioners must have been, to learn about 
the meditation techniques from the “Western Region” (India and Central Asia). or These techniques 
provided for the transformation of consciousness as well as ways for spiritual experiences and 
visions. The Buddhist method of andpanasmrti, in particular, must have attracted the Taoists inter- 
ested in “Vital Energy” - even though the Buddhist method of teaching mindfulness of breathing 
differs from the latter. It is therefore no accident that some of the eaeliest Buddhist works translated 
in China deal with the subject of meditation. An-Shikao, as esaly as 148 A.D., translated 
the Andpdna-anusmrti-siitra (An-ban-shou-yi- jing). Cheng-hui [i , a scholar in the time of 
An Shi-Kao, did a commentary on theAndpdana-anusmrti-siitra. Kang Sheng-hui |2{ @, a pupil of 
Cheng-hui, using this commentary and his own understanding, wrote several important expositions 
on Samatha and Vipassana in tha Collection of the Practices of the Six Perfections. 





The earliest translation of our DESM must have been to fulfill this need. Other 
meditation texts translated in the early period of Chinese Buddhism include Sangharaksa’s 
Yogacara-bhiumi-siutra (translated by Dhamaraksa in 284 A.D.), and several other works (see supra V) 
translated by Kumarajiva and others. 





The clear expositions on samatha and vipasyana by Zhi-zhe (-da-shi) #74 Afi, A.D. 
530-597), founder of the Tien Tai School, with the master’s stress on the gradual steps to be 
taken up systematically in meditation progress, must have been influenced by these above-mentioned 
transltio ns. He combined samatha and vipasyana in the practice of the mindfulness of breathing, 
with detailed steps such as counting and following the breaths.This is clearly reminiscent of 
anapana-anusmrti described in the Indian Buddhist texts. Zhi-zhe’s also emphasises the need for 
selecting a competent kalyana-mitra as instructor, and for a conducive environment, indications of 
the influence of these translations. 


The early Chinese Chan (a transliteration of dhyana) School was closely connected with 
the Yogacara tradition. The principal text of the school” (until the time of the Sixth Patriarch, 
Hui Neng (636-712) had been the Lankavatara Sitra, a major Yogacara text expounding the doctrine 
of Vijnaptimatrata.The earlier (non-Mahayana) Yogacarins appeared to have evolved from 
the Darstantika meditators. 


Tt was said to have been brought to China by Bodhidharma, until the time of the Sixth Patriarch, Hui Neng (A.D 636- 
712), 
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Discussions in the ancient Chinese meditation tradition on “Chan”: 


Discussions can be seen in ancient Chinese meditation tradition on “Chan sickness’’) 
(5) —i.e. What can go wrong in meditation practices, and how to deal with them-must have been 
inspired by the Restoration of the Health of the Meditators as found in our DESM. Similarly, a later 
work, entitled jis fi ¥2% (Sutra on the Secret Importance of Curing the (Mental) Disease of those 
who Engage in Contemplation), should also be noted. 


The earliest Indian sources of influence in the Chinese Buddhist meditation tradition, needs 
an in-depth study. It should be a topic of interest for the Buddhist historians. It is our hope that some 
competent scholars and meditators will in the near future enlighten us further in this field. 
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ABBRE VIATIONS 


“T.” is used to indicate the Taishd Shinshi Daizoky6 (KIEPME KGS) . 
All the references of the Pali canonical texts are to the Pali Text Society editions. 





A. = Anguttaranikaya 

AKB = Abhidharma-kosabh%osyam T29 

AKB (E) = English translation of Abhidh armakosabh %osyam 

Blmj = Jin-gang-po-ra-bo-lo-mi-jing T8, No. 235 

Byj = Zhi-chan-ping-bi-yao-jing T15 No. 620. 

Chanjing = Da-mo tuo-lo-chan-jing T15 No. 618. 

Chu-ji, 

Or CST=Sheng-yiu, Chu-san-tsang-chi-ji, T55, No. 2145 

Da-zhou-lu = Ming-quan, Da-zhou-kan-ding-zhong-jing-mu-lu, T55, No. 2153 
DA = Dirghagama TI No. 1 

D = Dighanikaya (figures: number of sutta) 

DA. = Dighanikaya Atthakatha (Sumangalavilasini) (PTS) 

DCBT. = Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist Terms 

DESM = The Discourse on the Essential Secrets of M editation T15, No. 613 
EI = Ekottaragama T2 No. 125 

Fmj = Zhuo-chan-san-mei-fa-men-jing T15 No. 614. 

Fxj = Chan-xing-fa-xiang-jing T15 No. 605. 

GPWT = Great Perfection of Wisdom Treatise, T, 1509 

Gs = Gradual Sayings 

HKSC = Xu-kao-seng-chuan, T, 2510. 

Ilspm = The Importance of the Law of Sitting in the Practice of Meditation 


(E74 IL BLAS pi 2) 
Khai-yuan-lu = Zhi-sheng, Khai-yuan-shih-kian-lu, T55, No. 2154 








KIK. = Kokuyaku Issaiky6 (figures: number of volume&part) 

Ks. = Kindred Sayings 

KSC. = Kao-seng-chuan, T, 2509 

M. = Majjhimanikaya (figures: number of sutta) 

Milp = Milindapafiha 

Mtu = Mahavastu 

MVS = Abhidharma-maha-vibhasa-sastra T27 

Ny. = Abhidharma-Nyayanusara T29, No. 1562 

PTS = Pali Text Society 

RMS = Records as the Mirror of the (Dhyana) Schools ( a< 4%) , T48, No. 2016 

SI = Samyuktagama (figures: number of sitra) 

S = Samyuttanikaya (figures: numbers of Samyutta and Sutta) 

Sui-lu(1) = Fa-jing, Sui-zhong-jing-mu-lu, T55, No. 2146 

Sui-lu(2) = Yian-Zhong, Sui-Zhong-jing-mu-lu, T55, No 2147 

T = Taisho Edn of the Chinese Tripitaka Ed. Takakusu J. et. al. 
(figures: number of volume) 

Ta-than-lu = Tao-xuan, Ta-than-nei-tien-lu, T55, No. 2149 

Ta-ming-lu =Ta-ming-san-tsan-shan-kiao-mu-lu 
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Yf 

Yj 
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=English tr. of the Tibetan version of the Ud%onavarga 

= Xiu-xing-tao-di-jing T15 No. 606. 

= Ku-kin-i-kin-thu-ji, T55, No. 2151 

= Chu Yao Jing. t4, No. 212 

= Faji Yao Sung Jing. T4, No. 213 

= Vimuttimagga 

= Vinaya Pitaka 

= Visuddhimagga (figures: numbers of chapter &paragraphing in 
“The Path of Purification”, tr. by Bhikkhu ,,anamoli publ. by 
the Buddhist Publication Society, Kandy) 

= Si-wei-lue-yao-fa T15 NO. 617. 

= Chan-fa-yao-jie-jing T15 No. 616 

= Wu-men-chan-jing-yao-rong-fa T15 No. 619. 

= R.H. Blyth, Zen and Zen Classics 

= Yuan-zhao, Zheng-yuan-xin-ding-shi-jiao-mu-lu, T55, No. 2157 
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the Meditational practices of Tantric Buddhism. 
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Assoc. Prof. Dr. Uma Shankar 
SIES College of Arts, Sc & Com, Mumbai, India 


‘Shunyata yasya yujyate, tasya sarvam cha yujyate” 
that is “For whom emptiness is possible all is possible” 


says, Arya Nagarjuna. 


Introduction 


Meditation is usually practiced since antiquity as a component of religious practices in 
monastic traditions both in the east and west. In India it is found in almost all philosophical schools 
in varied forms. It has its roots in our ancient tradition and treatises. Buddhist meditation focused 
on the meditative practices associated with the religion and philosophy of Buddhism. The ancient 
Buddhist texts have preserved the core meditational techniques but over the centuries they have 
proliferated and diversified through the teacher — student communication. The goal or the very pursuit 
of meditation was towards enlightenment or Nirvana. 


To the beginners, Buddha taught the path of renunciation [for Theravadans], where 
the emphasis is on completely renouncing the passions and seeking a personal nirvana, that is the end 
to the cycle of uncontrolled birth-death and rebirth. To more advanced assembly of disciples, that is 
those who were well established in the path of renunciation of samsara, Buddha taught the Mahayana 
and the ideal of Bodhisattva, which emphasized great compassion for others. The Vajrayana or 
the tantric path was taught by Buddha to the assembly of those great Bodhisattva yogis who were 
well established on the path towards renunciation and great compassion. 


Vajrayana has made itself attractive and popular by its interesting tenets, doctrines and 
practices which they had developed in the representation of images. Tantric Buddhism or Vajrayana 
is acomplex, comprehensive and versatile system of Buddhist philosophy, it’s thought and practice 
evolved over several centuries. It derives its name from the centrality of the concept of ‘vajra’ in 
its symbolism. The Vajrayana or the ‘diamond vehicle’ is believed to have originated in India in 
the middle of the first millennium. The esoteric rituals and such rites distinguishes it from the other 
schools of Buddhism. The metaphysics of Yogachara and Madhyamika thought is very much behind 
the core aspect of Vajrayanma. Tantric Buddhsim is a name for such phenomenon which calls itself 
as Mantrayana, Vajrayana or Mantra Mahayana. The tantric version of Buddhism brought about 
a profound change in Buddhist values. Many scholars believe that the innate awakening in Vajrayana 
becomes the goal. The many schools of Vajrayana Buddhism have several highly complex systems 
of tantra that have been developed over many centuries. Those who practice this path have attained 
sufficient purity of mind to be able to ‘metabolize’ the poisons of lust and anger and to transform 
the energy of the passions into the wisdom of non-duality of subject and object. Due to the purity of 
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their minds, they were able to perceive the Buddha’s subtle form — the Sambhogakaya — to receive 
the teachings directly. Those who practiced Tantric Buddhism were referred as yogis, siddhas, 
mantrins, sadhakas and so on. Thus the word “tantric” for Buddhism taught in the tantras is not 
native to the tradition but certainly a borrowed term which has served its purpose. The tantric culture 
presupposes Raja Yoga and Hatha yoga. The initiates of this path were expected to keep their learning 
in secret. The secretive learning and understanding of the mantras and symbols were for those who 
willed to embark on this path voluntarily. The role of guru and the worship and propitiation of 
deities also follow. 


It is imperative to understand the meaning, implication and connotation of meditation in 
the light of philosophy . Buddhism in general and Tantric Buddhism in particular has dwelled on 
the idea of mantras and symbols. It has been found that today even the non-Buddhists take up many 
forms of Buddhist meditation for various reasons. Though meditation as such has become popular 
yet the ancient connectivity with Tantrism is very interesting to explore. 


Tibetan Buddhism exists in the form of four major orders — 1. The Nyingma-pa, 
2. The Kagyu-pa, 3. The Sakya-pa and 4. The Geluk-pa. These are the sole schools of the ancient 
Indian Buddhist Tantrism. These four Tibetan orders contain in the persons of their gurus, in their 
scriptures and texts and in the living cycle of ritual art and practice. The entire set of instruction is 
known as the highest Yoga Tantra. 


1. Nyingma-pa: The followers of this school practice Yoga Tantra in three phases called 
Maha Yoga, Anu Yoga and Ati Yoga (Dzokchen). 


2. The Kagyu-pa are the descendants of Indian Mahasiddhas who practice and propogate 
various lineages of the six yogas that combine the essential practices of Tantra. 


The Sakya-pa are the descendants of the Mahasiddhas like Virupa and Gayadhara. 


4. The Geluk-pa are the followers who bring the lineage of Dalai Lamas. They lay stress 
on monasticism. They are known for dialectical and analytical skill. They follow 
a structured path laying a greater emphasis on a detailed study of Sutras and Tantras. 
They also practice Tantric meditation. 


According to the Buddhist Tantra, the deities of the pantheons are all manifestations of 
the shunya. It is due to the Tantric Buddhism that Buddhism can boast of an extensive and varieties 
of Gods who were invoked for the purpose of seeking perfection and attainment of Siddhis. 
The deities were in various forms, colors and having invoked, they discharged multifarious functions. 
To Buddhists, the external world as such has no existence. Even the body with the sense organs is 
unreal. The real Noumenon is only shunya, which along with Karuna, constitute the Boddhichitta. 
In the text, Guhyasamaja, we find this idea of Buddhist pantheon being crystallized properly. There 
are references to mantras, mandalas, and their shaktis. 


Tantrism is a transition from Buddhist philosophy to Buddhism as a religion. This 
introduction of Tantrism in Buddhism takes the highest form in Vajrayana. Tantra followed 
the pattern of cooperation with established religious institutions set by Mahayana. As with Mahayana, 
we presume that Tantra reflects social as well as religious changes. The Tantric monks would take 
the Boddhisattva vows and receive monastic ordination under the pre-Mahayana code. Those who 
practice Tantra would live in the same monastery with non-Tantric monks. Thus, Tantric Buddhism 
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became integrated into Buddhist high tradition even as the Siddhas continued to challenge the values 
of Buddhist monasticism. Tantra in general makes use of symbols, rituals and doctrinal elements 
which were found in the early Buddhism. The mystical formulas called mantras and Dharanis 
formed the central aspect of Tantrayana. This method of realizing the ultimate reality by means of 
esoteric practices and mantras is not peculiar to Buddhism, for Tantrism as a religious method was 
very much prevalent in ancient India. 


Vajrayana could be used to describe the early documented manifestations of Tantric prac- 
tices in India. It derives its name from the centrality of the concept, Vajra which means diamond, 
also characterized as solidity and brilliance. In other words, it is metaphor for hardness and 
destructiveness. Spiritually speaking, it represents the eternal, the innate state of Buddhahood 
possessed by all human beings and also the cutting edge of wisdom. From the standpoint of Tantric 
Buddhism, the voidness or shunya which is ultimate reality is not a negative fact but has a positive 
significance of substantial existence. The personification of this condition and power is Vajrasattva, 
a deity and an abstract principle. It is defined as follows: 


By vajra is meant emptiness; 
sattva means pure cognition. 
The identity of these two is known 
as the essence of vajrasattva. 


This vajrasattva stands for the non-dual experience that transcends both emptiness and 
pure mind. The innate quality of non-dual is also represented by the concept of “the thought of 
awakening”. This innate awakening in Vajrayana becomes the objective for the seekers. In other 
words enlightenment is present in its totality and perfection in this human body, the thought of 
awakening is expressed as: 


“The thought of awakening is known to be 
Without beginning or end, quiescent 

Free from being and nonbeing, powerful 
Undivided in emptiness and compassion”. 


Hindu Tantrism And Buddhist Tantrism 


Tantrism in India has its root in Karmakanda. But later it went on to a higher level that is, 
it gave impetus to Buddhism. Vedic traditions and Buddhism have many similarities with respect to 
Tantrism, its method, the practices and all that follows. For both, ultimately the liberation is the goal. 
For the former, liberation is the actual emancipation of the soul to merge with the power. While for 
latter, in Mahayana, it is the emptying of the mind. The content of shunyata lies in the very emptying 
of the soul. In this sense, liberation has the same universality. Thus, meditation in Tantrism is 
the same as in both Hindu philosophy and in the Buddhist doctrine. We can describe the form and 
matter from the external point of view which implies, one has to diverse the form from the formless. 
As such they are not apart. Tantrism as such makes use of mantra and yantra which takes the form 
of shakti. This shakti merges into formless which is the emptiness of the mind. Perhaps, Tantrism 
takes a backdoor entry into the home of Madhyamika. Tantrism is that Madhyamika philosophy 
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which ended in Vajrayana in order to reach shunya. According to the Vajrayana tradition, at certain 
times the body and mind are in a very subtle state which can be used by advanced practitioners to 
transform the mind stream. Such luminal times are known in Tibetan Buddhism as Bardo states and 
include such transitional states very elevating during meditation, dreaming, sex and death. Lama 
Thubten Yeshe writes in his book, Introduction to Tantra: A Vision of Totality: 


“Tantric meditational deities should not be confused with what different mythologies and 
religions might mean when they speak of gods and goddesses. Here, the deity we choose 
to identify with represents the essential qualities of the fully awakened experience latent 
within us. To use the language of psychology, such a deity is an archetype of our own deepest 
nature, our most profound level of consciousness. In tantra we focus our attention on such 
an archetypal image and identify with it in order to arouse the deepest, most profound 
aspects of our being and bring them into our present reality.” 


Vajrayana is using Tantrism and such practices for moving ahead in this journey passing 
through various siddhis. Regarding the mode of practice, it’s very similar in case of mantra chanting 
in Vajrayana as well as Shri Vidya upasana. There are few also who go into the practice of 
meditation to see both the aspects. Buddhist tantric practice is categorized as secret practice; this is 
to avoid misuse of the practices by misinformed people. One of the methods to keep this secrecy is 
that tantric initiation is required from a master or preceptor before any instructions can be received 
about the actual practice. During the initiation procedure in the highest class of tantra (such as 
the Kalachakra), students must take the tantric vows which commit them to such secrecy .Basically, 
one has to drop everything at the core of shunyata in Vajrayana. Similarly, everything has to merge 
in the Shiva-Shakti concept in Hindu tradition. The recitation of mantras results in certain change 
in the psyche. 


Tantrism in both the traditions is very rich in symbols which are used in meditation and in 
the conduction of rituals. Indeed, the body itself is a symbol of the cosmos and the male & female 
bodies symbolise Shiva and Shakti for Hindus, or Prajna (Wisdom) and Upaya (Means) for 
Buddhists. Sexual union therefore becomes a symbol of liberation understood as the union of Shiva 
and Shakti or of Prajna and Upaya. In Hindu Tantrism Shakti is active female energy and Shiva is 
passive, male consciousness, whereas in Buddhist Tantrism Prajna is the passive female element 
and Upaya the active, male element. Other Tantric symbols are mantras, yantra mandalas (sacred 
diagrams) and mudras (ritual hand gestures). The Tantras also contain a symbolic language which 
associates the body with the male-female polarity in the cosmos. The shakthi is that energy which 
is worshipped and invoked through the practice of meditation. The main tantric practices can be 
summarized in the Four Purities: 


Seeing one’s body as the body of the deity 


Seeing one’s environment as the pure ground or mandala of the deity 


ON oe 


Perceiving one’s enjoyments as bliss of the deity, free from attachment 
4. Performing one’s actions only for the benefit of others (bodhichitta motivation, altruism) 


As it is said in Buddhist writings: 
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“He who sees how things in the world, for there is ‘is not’, 
He who sees how things decay and die in the world, for there is the ‘is’ , 
Truth is the middle.!” 


It is a simultaneous process as we see “is not’, it is and when we realize it is, it is not. It calls 
for a breakthrough and that is meditation. The tantric practices are meant to express this wondrous 
experience at least for a second. While watching this wild expansive nature, one can break through 
this ‘is’ and ‘is not’. The universe in all its glory is showing this every moment. Tantrism is an effort 
to do something to get into the proximity of this. As Kenneth Morgan writes in his book: “The Path 
of Buddha”, that ‘there is no real existence; all things are but appearance and are in truth empty. 
Voidness or emptiness is not nothingness nor annihilation, but that which stands right in the middle 
between affirmation and negation, existence and non-existence, eternity and annihilation.’ 


Meditation 


Yoga as a system can be practiced independently. Each system in Indian philosophy owes 
much to Yoga. Buddhism and the Jaina doctrine have taken the help of Yoga, especially Yama and 
Niyama, which were structured by Patanjali. Tantric Buddhism and the Vedic tantric practices have 
adopted various forms of Yoga in their application of philosophy. Success lies in the amount of 
it, which has been borrowed. The Nirvikalpa Samadhi of Yoga is nothing but the emptying of all 
forms and modifications of mind, which is also the goal of Vajrayana. Throughout all the stages 
of meditation the practice of yoga is meant for utilizing the psychic energy for the use of spiritual 
powers of man. Tibetan tantric practices too are guarded against intellectual aspiration or materials 
benefits. It is believed that psychic powers obtained without moral aspects and spiritual intention 
and without humanitarian consideration through compassion and wisdom are likely to be vulgar, 
evil and destructive in its very purpose. Tantric practices do not divert the attention of the seekers to 
aim at such acquisitions of powers like floating in the air, transfer of consciousness or transforming 
oneself into other shapes etc. the target here is supreme enlightenment for the sake of all beings. 
The tantric mantras in Buddhism are equally loaded with meaning. For instance, the idea of ‘Padma’ 
is common in Vajrayana as well as in Kundalini Yoga. 


The recitation of mantras may be in different languages but they all mean the same. 
The transition of Buddhist philosophy into Buddhist religion came about with the introduction of 
Tantrism in Buddhism, of which the highest form is Vajrayana. In doing this, Buddhism as a religion 
has incorporated several practices and rituals at regular intervals. In awe of Buddhism, Sam Harris 
calls it as the richest source of contemplative wisdom that any civilization has produced. He laments 
that the wisdom of the Buddha is currently trapped within the religion of Buddhism. The Buddhism 
as a philosophy, leans heavily on the fact that it is less dogmatic than most other religions. This 
argument, however, ignores mysticism. Through meditation, Siddhartha Gautama intimately 
experienced what is beyond subject and object, self and other, life and death. The enlightenment 
experience is the outcome of Buddhism. It’s said that the only way to understand Buddhism is to 
practice it. Through practice, one perceives its transformative power. Buddhism that remains in 
the realm of concepts and ideas is not Buddhism. Due to the need of the hour the robes, ritual and 
other trappings of religion that came onto vogue are did not corrupt Buddhism, as some imagine, 
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but they became expressions of it. Having taken birth in Indian soil and flourished for centuries 
it was influential to many other schools of thought with respect to the practical aspect of any 
philosophy. This shift was essential in order to get itself established in the India and to suit the minds 
of millions in India who were already exposed to tantric tradition. All these practices were meant 
to produce that environment in order to take a lead from religion to philosophy and ultimately back 
to the truth. The core of Buddhist teaching was neither non-scriptural, nor written by Buddha but 
the scattered truth was compiled by his disciples and got interpreted as philosophy of Buddha. Later, 
it got formulated along with several practices of which Vajrayana is the most significant as a method 
in the Tantric tradition. Many tantric practices may appear complicating the mind but having done 
that, there is a need to throw the mind. In this context, the relevance of meditation comes into focus. 


Meditation has become the integral part in Buddhism too, in order to reach the highest goal. 
It needs the skill and personal guidance as everything cannot be gathered from written scriptures. 
The role of a teacher or a guru is therefore mandated to understand the subtleties regarding the skill 
and the capacity of the student to prepare him gradually for the inner journey. Learning meditation 
is compared to any activity which involves a skill. It could be compared to the skill of playing 
amusical instrument. It calls for him to tune the mind and play. It is sometimes compared to gardening 
as one cannot force the plant to grow but provide sufficient conditions and allow it to grow naturally. 
Buddhism as philosophy begins with a search for truth. The entire life and sojourn of Buddha is 
a testimony to this. It does not begin with any assumption or presupposition about God or any other 
reality or first cause. There is no claim of any kind revelation as such. Buddha as Siddhartha searched 
with direct insight and discovered the nature of cosmos and the cause for all suffering. Since he had 
a rationalistic approach he wanted man to rely on themselves and not use scriptures or texts or such 
as crutches. Buddhism to many scholars is not a religion in the sense that it is not a system of faith 
and worship. There are no dogmas to be believed and followed. Reason in general makes man to 
systematize and rationalize knowledge in order to find the truth. 


Buddhists take their first refuge in Buddha. It is because he had unfathomable compassion 
for man’s weakness, sorrow, grief, disappointment and suffering. The Buddhists take their second 
refuge in Dhamma. One learns to practice Dhamma daily in one’s life. Realization is always 
possible only through practice. One ofthe important qualities of Dhamma is that it invites everyone 
to come and see for himself. As Buddha says, “ He who honors me best who practices my teaching 
best.” The third refuge Buddhists take is the Sangha. It is a living stream through which Dhamma 
flows to humanity directly. It is like a bridge between man and absolute truth. 


Guru yoga is the foundation of the Tantric sadhana which is the formal tantric meditative 
session. Although it is the foremost of the preliminaries, it forms the basic foundation for the more 
complex visualization and practices various stages of highest yoga tantra. Each tantra has its own 
specific guru yoga associated with the deity and mandala of that particular tantra. In Buddhism 
the tantras are taught in a sequential manner. For the beginners, whose power of visualization is 
not yet fully developed, simple sadhanas are provided which increase in scope and complexity as 
one moves to higher tantric levels. In the various levels of Tantra, one is expected to experience 
an inferential cognition of emptiness. It is in this ‘inner space’ of emptiness that the practitioner 
cancels out the ordinary appearance of self and the other and instead visualizes in vivid three 
dimensional details like a hologram projected by the mind, a perfect reality embodied as a divine 
being in a divine world. 
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The purpose of visualization is to block and negate our habitual sense of ordinariness 
about ourselves and our world and to prepare the mind to cognize reality as it is: perfect and pure. 
This is one of the principal purposes of tantra. Tantras are divided into 4 sects namely - Kriya tantra 
(action), Charya tantra (behavior), Yoga tantra and Maha-annuttara yoga tantra 


Kriya yoga: here there is great emphasis is on austere external actions such as rituals, 
ablutions and on creating pure & clean environment, etc. Simple diet, fasting and recitation of 
mantras are practiced for the invocation. It is very similar to what Patanjali referred in his yoga 
sutras as yama and niyama. It includes soucha which stands for purity and both physical and mental 
level. Then there is a mention of astheya in yama that is non-stealing and ahimsa non-hurting both 
at physical and at mental-level. There are eight Mahayana precepts namely: 
not to kill 
not to steal 
to be celibate 
to speak no lie 
to desist from intoxicants 


to take only one meal 


no seats made of animal skin 


CO; Soy Se de a 


no use of perfume etc.. 


Charya tantra: Here the visualization of deities take place. These are complex and emphasis 
on internal meditative stabilization though austerities, fasting and such are also given. 


Yoga tantra: Here the stress is on mainly internal meditative experience. Again as in yoga 
where the last three limbs of yoga namely: Dharana, Dhyana and Samadhi is practiced to enhance 
the process of obliterating the modifications of the mind. Here the complexity of the deities, mandalas, 
etc., become more intricate. Generally, wrathful forms become objects of meditation. 


Highest yoga tantra: At this profoundest level of inner yoga, all deities are manifesting and 
symbolically in sexual union with respective consorts. A typical tantric deity of highest secret mantra 
would have the color of one of the five Buddha families to which it belongs. Deities of highest secret 
mantra are usually of three types peaceful, wrathful, and very wrathful. As such all are manifestly 
and symbolically in union with respective consorts. 


Role of a Guru 


It is the Guru who decides the location deity, etc., after gauging the disciple’s emotional 
and intellectual caliber. Now the indivisible emptiness: luminosity, the naked mind is stripped and 
it dwells in the uncreated state 1.e., the Bardo. Guru yoga is a practice that has many variations, but 
may be understood as a tantric devotional process whereby the practitioners unite their mind stream 
with the mind stream of the guru. The guru is engaged as yidam, as a nirmanakaya manifestation of 
a Buddha. The Guru or spiritual teacher is essential as a guide during tantric practice, as without his 
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assistance, blessings and grace, genuine progress is held to be impossible for all .The process of 
guru yoga might entail visualization of an entire lineage of masters as an invocation of the lineage. 
The form of Buddha one can best relate to is known as yidam (in Tibetan) or ishtadevata (in Sanskrit). 
For the purpose of self-identification with a Buddha-form, Buddhist tantric techniques make use of 
symbolism and visualization. Every Buddhist takes refuge regularly in the Three Jewels: Buddha, 
Dharma, Sangha. The Vajrayanist adds guru also to this. That is because without a mentor or lama, 
access to any of the special methods would be impossible. Secrecy and the commitment of 
the student to the vajra guru are aspects of the samaya or sacred bond that protects both 
the practitioner and the integrity of the teachings. 


The Guru is Buddha, the Guru is Dhamma, the Guru is also Sangha - this reflects 
the importance of the preceptor in the spiritual path for the disciple. The guru is considered even 
more compassionate and more potent than the Buddha because we can have a direct relationship 
with the guru. Vajrayana Buddhism is esoteric, in the sense that the transmission of certain 
teachings only occurs directly from teacher to student during an initiation or empowerment and 
cannot be simply learned from a book. Many techniques are also commonly said to be secret, but 
some Vajrayana teachers have responded that secrecy itself is not important and only a side-effect 
of the reality that the techniques have no validity outside the teacher-student lineage. In order to 
engage in Vajrayana practice, a student should have received such an initiation or permission. 
Offerings are usually accompanied by appropriate chanting of verses. It is done along in order to 
arouse joyful and devout feelings which enhances the contemplation of the qualities of deity. It is 
done as an offering of flowers too. The impermanence and ephemeral nature of human life is so well 
brought in the following verse in Pali: 


“This mass of flowers, fresh-hued, odorous and choice, 

I offer at the blessed lotus-like feet of the Lord of Sages. 
With diverse flowers, the Buddha/Dhamma/Sangha I revere; 
And through this ‘merit’ may there be release. 


Just as this flower fades, so my body goes towards destruction”. 


This combines many things like joyous reverence, aspiration, veneration, and reflection on 
the impermanence of human life . 


In Buddhism, the chanting of mantras has become a vehicle for devotion. The idea of 
meditation is the emptying of the mind which is similar to the yogic idea of Chittavritti Nirodha, 
which is the cessation of mental modifications. At every stage, each thought must be abandoned. 
The state of no-mindfulness is achieved when there is no awareness of the thought processes or 
the immediate, prior moment of consciousness. We get a glimpse of it necessarily while absorbed in 
any work like a musician who is lost in the music or an artist lost in the painting. In losing oneself 
in such an activity, actually one finds oneself. The idea of no thought is not confined to a quiet place 
or to a remote environment but can be attained amidst all daily activities. In this sense, Buddhist 
meditation is most relevant and still remains a meaningful exercise in this techno-charged world. 
When the mind is all scattered in various objects and in their manifested forms, thus making it more 
cluttered, we need to get back to meaningful meditative practices. 
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This helps in the actual ‘dropping of thoughts’. Thus, there is a need to use 
the meditational techniques as a method with sincerity and perseverance. This shall enable us to 
live just every moment in its completeness. In other words, we shall learn to live just that moment 
of that activity. It is like while eating, we ‘just’ eat and not thinking of eating. Or while walking, 
it is ‘just’ walking and not thinking of walking. Similarly, while thinking it is just only thinking. 
This ‘no-thought’ cannot be concluded as something passive, inactive, dull or a lethargic disposition. 
But, instead it is full awareness, where the mind simply flows freely. It is direct and not cluttered with 
other thought forms. In this state, there is spontaneity and the beauty of living is felt every moment. 


In spite of many controversies as to which system influenced the other what is interesting 
is the striking similarities in both the traditions which have stood to the test of time. The popular 
Hindu worship of shakthi in the form of ten manifestations known a s dasa maha vidyas, there is 
mention of Tara. The others are Kali, Sodasi, Bhuvaneshwari, Bhairavi, Chinmasta, Dhumavathi, 
Bagala, Matangi, and Kamala. It is an accepted fact that Tara is of Buddhist origin taken as Hindu 
deity and along with the rituals and worship. The goal of spiritual practice within the Mahayana 
and Vajrayana traditions is to become a Buddha, i.e., attain complete enlightenment, whereas 
the goal for Theravada practice is specific - to become an arahant, 1.e., attain the enlightenment and 
liberation of nirvana. Buddhist chanting is neither singing nor a monotonous hymn. With its variation 
in pitch and rhythm it brings about solemnity. Similar to the chanting in Hindu worship, 
irrespective of such variations using different keys, one can see the blending of all tones into 
a harmonious soothing whole. Since in both the traditions they use ancient languages such as Pali 
or Sanskrit, its all the more enchanting and adds to the sanctity. As Osho puts it simply “Yoga is 
suppression with awareness; tantra is indulgence with awareness.” 


Conclusion 


To conclude, Buddhism does not demand blind faith from its adherents. Here mere belief 
is dethroned and is substituted by confidence based on knowledge. A Buddhist seeks refuge in 
the Buddha because it was he who discovered the path of deliverance. As Dr. S. Radhakrishnan 
says, “Prayers take the character of private communications, selfish bargaining with God. It seeks 
for objects of earthly ambitions and inflames the sense of self Meditation on the other hand is 
self-change.” Unlike other religions Buddhism does not believe in the Almighty god, or 
revelations, supernatural power or divine messengers and so on. There is neither monopoly of truth 
nor condemnation of other religions and faiths. Buddhism recognizes the infinite latent possibilities 
of man and teaches that man can gain deliverance from suffering by his own efforts independent of 
divine help or mediating priests. 


Any philosophy to become a religion, the metaphysical stand must be kept intact, yet 
the message must be put in a pragmatic way. Buddhism too in all its forms and sects has kept the core 
truth that anything and everything is bound to decay and die .In other words the impermanence 
and change is the truth as such. Keeping Kshanikavada and anatmavada as its nucleus Vajrayana 
has moved cautiously to bring out the practicality of Buddhism through the form of meditation. 
Therefore even today the ripples that have formed in the beautiful lake of this religion are just 
the reminder to get back to the center. In this sense the meditation process of Buddhism is all 
the more relevant today as we are unable to understand the vicissitudes of the mind. The moment 
we realize that “this moment” is all that we have, we experience the eternity and that is shunyata. 
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Tantric Buddhism is just showing us this path which open to the intellectuals and to 
common folks alike. Living every moment is the quintessential of Buddhist philosophy. 
As Albert Einstein says, “The religion of the future will be a cosmic religion. It should transcend 
personal God and avoid dogma and theology. Covering both the natural and the spiritual, it should 
be based on a religious sense arising from the experience of all things natural and spiritual as 
a meaningful unity. Buddhism answers this description. If there is any religion that could cope with 
modern scientific needs it would be Buddhism.” The very essential and most influential aspect of 
Buddhism which has permeated through centuries and across the East Asian countries is meditation. 
The man today is caught in the web of mental modification and has become save to the whimsical 
nature of mind. Therefore it’s time to get back to such practices in order to control the mind and get 
the glimpse of eternity in every moment! 
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